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'’The  Challenge  of  the  Contimnnr  repression"  - Joanna  Colccrd 
The  iinnuis  oi  fhe  American  ncademp  of  oi_tical  and  hoclal  Cciencc 
November.  63C0  words. 

It  is  acrs>ss  an  ixLpassablo  gnif  that  one  locks  oac, 
1929.  r.  crevasse  ..ies  between,  across  whi'h  ..hero  can  be  no  _ 
turning,  "’c  ao  so  ever  in  merorj  is  difficult." 

^o  properly  interpret  the  trenus  ana  to  discover  the  forcer 
at  work  auring  ixjis  period  we  need  re.,iable  unemployment  o.,.  .e- 
lief  statistics,  ’nf ortunately , these  do  not  exist.  Outside  of 
the  attempts  made  by  the  I . S.  Bureau  of  Census  to  gather  data  or 
the  former,  all  we  have  to  work  with  are  estimates  hose  used 
moot  generally  are  the  .iliaerican  Federation  of  Labor  estimates  and 
those  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

ESTIMATED  UNEMK.OY«ENT 
TABLE  I 


A.  F.  if  L. 

•9.  1.  C.  1 

0930 

January 

3,216,003 

Aprs  8 

3,133,000 

3,133,000 

July 

3,714,000 

Octaber 

4,639,000 

9931 

January 

7,960,000 

5,245,000 

Aprs  9 

6,739,000 

Ju#y 

7,193,000 

7,213,000 

Octebar 

7,773,000 

B9J2 

January 

10,197,000 

Aprs  0 

10,990,000 

July 

12,300,000 

91,333,000 

Oetober 

99,536,000 

9933 

January 

93,900,000 

11,250,000 

Aprs  1 

93,256,000 

11,324,000 

July 

1 9,793,000 

10,256,000 

October 

10,122,000 

3,091,000 

693l» 

January 

99,755,000 

3,041,000 

Aor  5 9 

*0.551,000 

6.506.000 

Similarly,  v/e  have  relief  statistics  for  indivi relie.'' 
agencies  but  not  for  the  country  as  a whole  until  1033  although 
"figures  from,  seventy-six  cities  whose  series  of  reports  was  n- 
broken  for  the  period  showed  expenditures  for  relief  of  ^1  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1929,  57  million  dollars  in  193C , and  161  mi. lien 
dollars  in  1931.  The  probable  total  relief  bill  for  1932,  as 
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•orf'ifSe-b'afe’is  of  this  series,  was  half-a-bill  ion  dol- 
•‘l-efs-.  "S’ • 'ln-‘Spi*te '6'f ' ’fehese  tendencies  that  are  now  so  obvious, 
Anericans  - especially  those  of  the  enployir^  classes  - continued 
to  repeat  blindly  certain  do£pas  that  they  had  inherited  from 
earlier  times.  That  these  doctrines  were  and  are  not  relevant  and 
that  many  of  ihe  traditional  solutions  could  not  possibly  be  used 
has  made  little  difference.  I'Sss  Colcord  presents  a list  of  ten 
such  prejudices;  ’’(1)  The  working  man  of  America  was  the  best 
paid  in  the  world  and  his  lot  was  an  enviable  one.  (2)  America 
was  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  any  one  could  find  a job  who 
really  wanted  to  work.  (3)  Relief  of  the  unemployed  was  a local 
responsibility.  (4)  The  chief  burden  of  relief  v/as  carried  by 
the  privately  suv'portcd  agencies.  (5)  Relief  extended  to  the 
able-bodied  unemployed  should  be  repaid  to  the  community  in  some 
form  of  w'ork.  (6)  Relief  should  be  lower  in  amount  than  wages 
for  real  work.  (7)  Relief  should  preferably  be  extended  to  the 
unemployed  in  the  form  of  commodities,  not  cash.  (8)  Shiorgency 
relief  need  cover  no  more  than  the  provision  of  food.  (9)  Work- 
ers engaged  in  labor  disputes  should  not  be  eligible  for  relief. 
(10)  The  unemployed  shall  be  given  relief  only  in  a community  on 
which  they  have  a legal  claim  of  settlement.’’  Most  of  these  are 
notions  inherited  from  Elizabethian  England  and  at  least  one  of 
them,  number  4,  is  ’’wholly  a misapprehension.’’  Unfortunately, 
these  notions  have  caused  much  unnecessary  suffering  by  forcing 
all  attempts  to  relieve  unemployr.ient  to  follov/  "the  traditional 
pattern  of  trial  and  error. " 


What  is  needed  Miss  Colcord  presents  in  her  conclusion.  ”’i/7e 
have  struggled  through,  more  or  less  fortuitously,  to  a point 
where  the  national  vision  has  cleared, end  wo  see  and  confess  that 
for  people  to  suffer  from  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  is  an  in- 
sane absurdity;  that  machines  which  make  the  need  for  labor  less 
must  be  used  to  extend  the  benefits  of  increased  leisure  to  the 
many,  and  not  create  profits  for  the  few  for  which  the  only  out- 
let is  the  artificial  over-capitalization  of  industry,  with  con- 
sequent cyclical  unemployment.  This  is  the  great  challenge  of 
the  continuing  depression,  to  which  relief,  necessary  as  it  is  at 
present,  is  no  manner  of  answer.  It  remains  onl^?-  to  devise  the 
system  that  shall  express  our  new  convictions. " 

W.  E.  0. , Jr. 


"Rise  in  Relief  Demands  Less  Than  Expected"  - C.  P.  Trussell 
Baltimore  Sun.  December  14.  700  words. 

The  October  to  November  rise  in  relief  cases  was  only  1.5^ 
for  the  entire  country,  or  an  addition  of  some  CO, 000  families, 
according  to  a report  from  Harrj”  L.  Hopkins  based  on  approximate 
figures  for  that  period.  This  increase,  making  the  total  number 
of  families  on  relief  4,160,000,  compares  to  a case  load  increase 
of  355,000  families  in  November,  1933. 

An  improvement  in  conditions  is  noted  especially  in  the 
South.  In  Arkansas  the  number  of  families  on  relief  declined  by 
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35.7^;  in  Alabacra,  by  .75. 8^;  in  North  Carolina,  by  Cl.l,!;  ir  Mis- 
siscippi,  by  12. 4^;  in  Tcnner.see,  b"  12^^.  rov7e”er,  the  ^ollowinp 
Increasen  were  registered  in  t'^ie  niddle  end  Tar  V/est:  North  Da- 
kota, 18.7^;  Missouri,  17. r;^;  Minnesota,  Eld^;  ‘'ichigan,  9.ef; 
Kansas,  5.45C;  California,  5.2^-,  Increases  were  also  noted  in  the 
New  Znglend  States.  The  K.E.R.A.  head  declared  expenditures  arc 
now  between  v 125, 000, 000  and  i^l30,000,000  a month.  Since  he  took 
office, the  F.E.R.A.has  passed  out  .$:2, 405, 573, 303. 90  to  the  states 
for  relief. 

M.  n. 


’’The  Problem  of  the  Transient''  - Slier.  C.  Potter* 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
November.  4000  v/ordso 

The  transient  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
blems of  the  depression.  This  group,  largely  male,  took  to  the 
road  in  search  of  work.  Oecause  of  the  poor  laws  existing  in  most 
states,  they  found  themselves  ineligible  for  aid  in  the  communi- 
ties they  visited,  since  a twelve-month  residence  was  required  as 
a rulGo  They  v/ere  considered  undesirables  end  in  many  instances 
forced  out  of  the  communities  where  they  v;ere  not  residents o An- 
other complication  is  that,  previous  to  'Pedoral  Administration  of 
Relief,  when  this  was  a local  function,  it  was  customary  to  deny 
assistance  to  the  transient  without  municipal  residence  even 
though  he  was  a resident  of  the  state o 

The  Federal  Children’s  Bureau, recognizing  this  group, under- 
took the  first  survey  in  1932.  This  led  to  various  studies  and 
the  awakened  interest  of  various  social  agencies. Following  a cen- 
sus of  roristered  transients,  by  a committee  on  transients  which 
had  been  formed  in  Washington,  a standard  of  care  was  set  up  and 
information  concerning  the  problem  spread.  This  committee  v/as 
present  at  the  hearings  which  preceded  the  establishing  of  the 
F.S.R.A.j  and  consequently  provision  was  made  i’or  those  without 
residence . 

A brief  surmary  of  the  historic  background  of  migrancy  in 
America,  taken  from  the  findings  of  the  Committee,  indicates  that 
the  problem  is  not  new, The  movement  to  develop  the  western  United 
States,  the  shifting  population  as  a result  of  seasonal  labor, 
the  m-ovement  of  the  negro  from  south  to  north  are  all  instances. 
Later  came  the  shiftinf  from  country  to  city  as  a result  of  in- 
dustry; this  development  is  also  held  largely  accountable  for  the 
encouraging  of  foreign  immigration  with  little  or  no  thought 
given  to  the  problem  of  their  assimilation.  V.ith  all  this,  the 
micchine  loomed  larger  and  larger  In  its  importance  to  industry 
and  finally  befan  usurping  the  jobs  of  the  ware  earners.  More  and 
more  persons  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  although  the  problem 
was  given  scant  attention  in  1329,  it  is  estimated  that  at  that 
time  there  were  about  three  million  unemployed. 

The  1933  transient  census  disclosed  that  these  transients 
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came  from  all  states  but  that  they  were  aot  concentrated  equally. 
They  acre  mostly  r.,en , but  Lhcre  wei-e  also  several  thousand  women, 
and  many  fa:.ilios,  some  of  which  included  small  children.  It  was 
I'ou^hly  esLircated  from  the  figures  available  that  there  were  one 
million  transients  on  the  I’oad. 

In  iaugus  j , 103h , plans  for  the  care  of  this  group  .vere  start- 
ed. More  adequate  relief  in  the  various  states  was  urged  to  pre- 
vent .he  nuT.bor  of  transients  growing.  A transient  was  defined 
as  an  individual  who  had  resided  in  the  state  less  than  twelve 
months.  Wiaen  .accepted  for  care  he  was  to  remain  a responsibility 
until  successfully  adjusted.  Ihe  plan  v;as  to  be  comprehensive 
and  to  meet  ohc  individual  .leeds  of  the  eifferent  oersons,  to  be 
nation-wide  and  nominated  b.y  Federal  leadership  in  standards  and 
policies.  Federal  finances  wore  to  care  for  all  except  hospitali- 
zation. It  was  to  bo  administered  and  planned  according  to  the 
situation  in  the  region  or  state.  Plans  were  also  laid  to  revise 
present  lu'ns  of  residonco,  vagrancy,  etc.,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
standards  i.i  caro  of  transients  would  be  such  as  to  improve  care 
of  local  and  state  homeless.  Provision  was  made  for  a Federal  Di- 
rector, and  a Director  for  each  state, plans  to  be  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  various  state  Directors  of  Relief  and  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Director  for  approval. 

Thei-e  has  boon  considerable  successful  experimenting  in  the 
caring  ior  t.iis  group, as  various  states  were  allowed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  their  own  ways,  n.1  though  some  states  were  slow  to 
rccog.iizc  this  task,  by  June,  1934  all  but  two  had  some  sort  of 
program.  The  number  of  persons  under  care  varied  from  around  100 
i.:  sumo  to  20,000  in  the  largest. 

Expenditures  in  June,  1934  were  averaging  around  $2,500,000 
per  month,  which  provided  shelter,  food,  clothing,  medical  care, 
necessary  construction,  salaries  of  staff,  and  small  cash  allow- 
ances for  men  under  care.  In  May,  1934,  aO/j  of  the  transient 
groun  were  farai  lies. Small  groups  of  Indians ,Mexi  cans , and  Orient- 
als were  found,  with  a somewhat  higher  percentage  of  Regrocs.  By 
far  the  largest  group  was  the  unattached  white  male,  mainly  boys 
and  young  men. 

It  is  hoped  that  from  the  records  compiled,  interpretations 
may  be  mace  which  will  load  to  rr.easur*cs  for  preventing  this  situ- 
ation. As  yot  little  has  been  done  cilcng  this  line.  Although  a 
larpe  group  .las  bee.n  rehabilitated  or  given  necessary  institu- 
tional c3:-e, there  is  still  a large  number  who  do  not  cooperate  in 
plans  for  the  future,  or  leave  without  explanation.  This  reflects 
somewhat  .^n  t’lc  type  of  ease  worl:  being  done. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  10^  of  the  group  are  the  chronic 
hobo  vype,  and  90^  average  individuals  who  earnestly  desire  to 
worl:.  Unless  suen  a g.roup  is  carefully  handled,  they  may  become 
habitual  wandcrei's  and  potential  criminals. 

A study  now  being  carried  on  indicates:  ( 1 ) considerable  in- 


■proverTient  in  the  attitude  of  coZiiriunities  toward  the  prorram,  and 
in  the  local  nana^e'-nent  of  the  problem;  (2)  use  of  transients  in 
important  work  within  the  bureaus;  (3)  better  case  work  with  re- 
cognition of  the  importance  of  group  work  procedures;  (4)need  for 
a "unified  transient  philosophy  and  program  throughout  the  Un- 
ion"; (5)  caraps  and  public  work  projects  among  the  best  solutions 
to  the  problem  at  the  present  tine;(6)need  for  better  health  ser- 
vice;';?) the  transient  group,  on  the  whole,  a conservative  rather 
than  a radical  one; (8)  better  care  for  the  transient  than  for  the 
local  homeless  loading  to  an  increase  in  the  niinber  in  the  forraer 
group.  The  v/ork  is  to  some  extent  doing  away  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  state  bounderies  in  dealing  with  the  unfortunate. 

There  is  a need  for  more  field  service  under  Federal  super- 
vision, more  interstate  conferences  on  the  problem,  and  more  re- 
search on  the  data  collected.  It  should  be  one  of  the  ultimate 
aims  to  revise  the  laws  pertaining  to  relief  and  vagrancy,  as 
well  as  those  concerning  settlement  in  various  communities. 

R.  C.  G. 


"Rehabilitation  of  Stranded  Families"  - Lawrence  Westbrook 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
November.  3000  words. 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Program  is  based  upon  the  doctrine 
that  organized  society,  which  includes  Government  and  industry, 
is  obligated  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  make  a docent  living  to 
all  citizens. 

The  rehabilitation  of  stranded  families  - that  is,  those 
Y/ho  have  small  chance  of  being  re-employed  in  their  present  en- 
vironment and  at  their  old  jobs,  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced.  A return  to  more  prosperous  times  will 
not  provide  them  with  emplo^nnent . 

"Technological  development  in  industry,  depletion  of  natu- 
ral resources,  obsolescence  of  industries,  and  regulated  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  have  all  contributed  to  make 
families  stranded." 

One  example  of  how  the  machine  is  throwing  men  out  of  jobs 
is:  a rayon  plant,  turning  out  goods  formerly  requiring  hundreds 

of  operatives,  which  has  recently  been  developed  to  a point  where 
it  requires  no  hand  labor  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  an  in- 
spector, an  oiler,  and  a janitor. 

Depletion  of  forests  and  coal  fields  has  also  contributed 
to  this  problem. 

"There  is  one  small  city  in  Pennsylvania  where  five  hundred 
(500)  families  are  stranded  because  of  the  sale  and  removal  of  a 
pump  factory;  thirty-five  (35)  because  of  liquidation  of  a glass 
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Gonpany;  t’^vo  hundred  and  twenty-tv/o  (222)  because  of  liquidation 
of  a stove  manufacturing  company;  five  hundred  (500)  because  of 
decreased  business  in  a glass  factory;  seventy-five  (75)  because 
a pipe  company  has  liquidated;  and  eighteen  hundred  (1300)  be- 
cause a radiator  comoany  lias  consolidated  with  another  in  a dis- 
tant center  - 3,132  altogether  ■=  the  to’mi's  sources  of  omploynent 
have  been  practically  annihilated," 

The  Government  cannot  contemplate  the  indefinite  extension 
of  direct  relief  to  the  vast  number  of  persons  affected.  Reha- 
bilitation, founded  primarily  upon  the  provision  of  decent  living 
conditions  and  a means  for  sustenance,  is  clearly  indicated  as 
the  most  feasible  and  constructive  solution. 

These  stranded  families  cannot,  under  their  present  con- 
ditions, contribute  to  their  self-support.  They  are  deterior= 
atiag  mentally , morally,  and  physically.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  now  being  spent  for  their  maintenance,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  are  deplorable. 

Many,  while  they  are  not  acceptable  to  modern  industry,  can 
nevertheless  rehabilitate  themselves  and  become  self-sustaining, 
self-respecting  citizens,  at  less  cost  tc  the  Government  than  the 
present  cost  of  direct  and  work  relief.  The  author  states  that 
the  establishment  of  organized  rural  commuiii ties , which  provide 
security  and  decent  homes,  facilities  for  small  scale  gardening, 
poultry  raising,  dairying,  and  other  activities  furnishing  self<= 
sustenance , has  been  demonstrated  by  the  F.RoR,A.  as  a practicable 
and  economical  procedure.  The  use  of  work  relief,  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  communities,  will  save  nearly  half  of  their 
cost,  since  those  funds  would  have  been  expended  in  extending  re- 
lief to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  building  operation. 

Families  chosen  for  rehabilitation  will  first  lease  the 
houses  in  which  they  live,  in  order  that  they  may  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Families  proving  their 
ability  w’ill  be  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  house  and 
garden  land  adjacent  thereto  on  an  amortization  plan  extending 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  State  Corporations  will  be  set  up 
especially  for  rehabilitation  puraoses,  and  will  finance  those 
operations. 

"Investigations  conducted  by  the  F.E.H-A.  have  convinced  us 
that  given  the  opportunity,  and  freed  of  the  fear  of  starvation 
and  eviction,  the  individual  .Im.erican  citizen  will  find  a way  to 
take  care  of  himself  and  family,'' 

7T  O Ilf 
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"Subsistence  Ilomcstead  Idea  Spreading"  - Frank  L,  hluckhorn 
Row  York  Times.  December  9,  2000  words. 

The  "Brain  Trust's"  answer  to  Lhc  throat  of  technocracy  is 
Subsistence  Homesteads,  Henry  Ford  was  the  first  to  present  the 
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idea  of  decentralizing-  industry;  it  was  adopted  for  the  Govern- 
mont  by  Secretary  Ickes  and  Relief  Administrator  Ropkins  who  have 
been  trying  out  experiments  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia , Tenn- 
essee, and  Illinois.  There  are  two  prof;rams,  one  of  which  is  the 
Subsistence  Homesteads  project  which  Mr.  Ickes  is  directinf:  and 
the  other,  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  work  which  Mr.  Hopkins  super- 
vises. 


The  Subsistence  Homesteads  program  is  as  follows:  Larf-e 
tracts  of  land  ere  purchased  by  the  Government , in  most  cases  near 
industrial  centers.  Each  of  these  tracts  is  made  into  lots  from 
one  to  five  acres,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  city  near  which 
the  project  is  situated.  On  rural  projects,  the  land  may  be  in 
units  of  ten  to  forty  acres  or,  more.  The  houses  erec-*ed  on  this 
land  are  also  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Government , although  the 
prospective  tenant  may  have  a voice  in  the  selecting  of  the 
plans . 


People  who  take  over  completed  homesteads  mnist  have  an  in- 
com.e  of  J600  to  OlSOO  a year  so  that  they  are  able  to  pay  the 
Coverrment  ilO  to  *20  a month  until  the  property  is  paid  for. 
It  is  estimated  that  *150  to  ^200  worth  of  food  can  be  grown  on 
the  small  homesteads  near  big  cities,  while  on  plots  of  more  than 
10  acres  $400  worth  of  food  can  be  produced. 

Two  "cooperative  industrial  centers"  have  been  established 
in  addition  to  Subsistence  Homesteads  near  industrial  cities.  It 
is  believ^ed  that  people  who  can  no  longer  make  a fair  living  at 
their  ovm  calling  will  raise  part  of  their  food  and  also  work  at 
thoir  trade  in  an  effort  to  supply  the  money  necessary  for  their 
other  needs. 

Allotments  on  these  undertakings  to  date  total  *22,666,856. 
Even  though  more  funds  are  not  granted  for  Subsistence  Home- 
steads, it  is  expected  that  more  money  will  be  available  after 
homesteaders  begin  to  pay  Iheir' installments.  It  has  already  be- 
come apparent  that  however  incomplete  the  experiments  have  been. 
Subsistence  Homesteads  are  practical. 


"City  Acts  to  Shift  Relief  Torkers  to  Private  Jobs" 

Hew  York  Times.  December  11.  1100  words. 

By  granting  a six-months  leave  of  absence  to  persons  now  on 
work  relief  in  order  to  enable  them  to  seek  private  emplejmcnt. 
New  York  City  hopes  to  m.aterially  lighten  its  relief  load  and 
better  the  plight  of  those  nov/  existing  on  a minimum  scale  of 
living. 

This  plan,  announced  by  Commissioner  ?.'illiam  Hodson  of  1 he 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  on  behalf  of  the  City  Emergency  Re- 
lief Bureau, means  that  persons  now  on  w’ork  relief  will  be  allowed 
to  return  to  the  relief  rolls  if  a job  they  now  find  in  private 
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©mplcyment  ends , through  no  fault  of  theirs,,  in  six  months  time  or 
less,  ?/hcre  heretofore  manj^  receiving  aid  were  fearful  of  looking 
for  regular  enplo’ment  lost  tho  job  prove  temporary  and  they  then 
be  left  without  any  means  of  sustenance,  this  new  scheme  is  ex- 
pected to  encourage  them  to  renew  their  efforts  to  secure  employ- 
ment in  normal  channels.. 

The  national  ne-employment  Service  and  the  State  Bnplo^ent 
Service  will  cooperate  with  the  works  division  in  pushing  the 
program.  These  two  bureaus  have  a list  of  the  llbgOOO  persons  now 
on  work  relief  and  the  214,000  recipients  of  home  relief  whom 
they  have  classified  as  to  occupations  so  that  they  may  aid  them 
in  securing  employment. 

I.'.  K. 


’’Sickness  Insurance  and  Sickness  Costs'’  = Ivlorris  Plshbein* 

Eyreia.  December » 4000  words,  3 tables. 

The  biggest  problem  of  medical  care  today  is  that  of  dis- 
tribution. It  has  boon  the  hope  of  oconOTists  and  sociologists 
that  some  means  could  be  found  to  cause  people,  whether  sick  or 
well,  to  put  a certain  sun  away  each  week  with  the  hope  that  they 
night  have  money  available  for  paying  the  costs  of  severe  sick- 
ness if  it  came  upon  them. 

”There  are  a good  many  foreign  countries  with  systems  of 
sickness  insurance  controlled  by  the  state o”  Tables  accompanying 
the  article  give  in  minute  detail  the  provisions  of  the  various 
systems  which,  briefly,  "provide  that  workers  who  receive  less 
than  a certain  sum  of  money  annually  shall  have  set  aside  from 
their  wages  a certain  amount.  The  employer  contributes  a certain 
amount,  and  the  state  contributes  a certain  amount.  This  money 
is  then  made  available  for  the  care  of  most  ordinary  illnesses." 

In  this  country,  "the  question  of  sickness  insurance  is 
being  agitated  more  by  social  workers  than  by  anyone  else."  How- 
ever, tho  wisdom  of  pushing  some  such  plan  is  debatable.  Sinco 
the  extremely  poor  are  not  covered  bjr  any  sickness  insurance  sys- 
tem, the  doctors  will  take  care  of  them  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
American  doctors  have  never  permitted  the  poor  to  suffer  for  lack 
of  medical  care. 

In  fact, one  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  sickness  insurance 
is  that  it  assures  the  doctor  of  scaao  remuneration  for  his  serv- 
ices to  the  loW“W.age  earners.  However,  it  is  doubtful  that  doc- 
tors would  have  more  money  under  a sickness  insurance  system  than 
thoy  have  at  present  with  doctors’  bills  the  last  to  be  paid.»/hen 
the  depression  hit  England,  "the  income  of  private  doctors  was 
cut  down  because  so  man3’’  more  people  had  been  put  on  the  sickness 
insurance  lists,"  ?/hile  the  rates  paid  to  doctors  who  carry  on 
insurance  averaged  little  more  than  C2  j^early  per  person.  Thus, 
it  requires  a panel  of  lOGO  cases  for  a doctor  to  earn  ^8000  per 
3^ar,  and  even  out  of  this  he  must  paj’’  all  his  own  expenses.  In 
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thc  United  Utrjtes  v/c  have  so  many  cocLors  that  the  number  of  pa- 
tients for  each  doctor  would  average  no  more  than  300. 

Moreover,  the  doctor  who  is  supposed  to  look  after  from 
1000  to  1500  insured  patients  is  also  permitted,  in  many  coun- 
tries, to  curry  on  a private  practice  in  addition.  Since  he  is 
paid  on  a ^.'earl;.'  basis  for  his  services  to  insured  patie;its,  and 
since  not  permitting  a man  to  choose  his  own  doctor  destroys  the 
personal  quality  of  tiie  relationship,  it  is  only  h\aman  for  the 
doctor  "to  give  less  attention  to  those  who  cone  under  the  in- 
surance system  than  to  those  who  arc  directly  responsible  to  him 
for  payment.  7.1ien  the  doctor  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
patient  and  the  patient  directly  responsible  to  the  doctor,  the 
relationship  is  such  that  it -is  likely  to  yield  the  best  typo  of 
service . ” 

The  combination  of  sickness  insurance  and  unemployment  in- 
surance in  some  countries  has  multiplied  the  evils.  It  has  caused 
patients  to  go  to  their  doctors  repeatedly  for  minor  illnesses 
in  order  that  they  might  get  their  unemplo^nriont  insurance.  Social 
workers  argue  "that  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  the  patient 
see  the  doctor  often  because  then  the  doctor  may  find  disease  in 
its  earliest  stages.  . . On  tho  other  hand,  the  offices  of  in- 
surance doctors  are  sc  crov/ded  with  the  numerous  minor  illnesses 
of  people  who  consult  doctors  when  there  is  no  special  fee  for 
the  attention , that  the  doctors  lack  the  time  that  is  necessar3"  to 
find  the  diseases  of  serious  nature  in  their  early’  stages." 

Furthermore,  the  bills  that  worry  most  people  are  not  the 
ones  incurred  for  trifling  ailments  but  those  for  major  illnesses 
and  operations.  "Nevertheless  in  Great  Britain  the  sickness  in- 
surance sy’stom  docs  not  provide  for  those  major  illnesses  but 
only^  for  general  medical  service.  When  a man  under  the  British 
sy.’stcm  has  to  go  into  a hospital,  has  to  have  a specialist  and  is 
unable  to  pay’-,  he  goes  into  a charity  'nospital  and  is  treated 
there  by’  doctors  who  work  without  payment  as  they  always  have  in 
the  past." 

Cne  of  the  reasons  that  /unerican  doctors  have  been  opposing 
any'  form  of  state  control  over  medicine  is  the  likelihood  that 
any  system  of  state  control  will  interfere  with  the  personal  re- 
lationship between  the  doctor  and  his  patient.  Another  reason  is 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  ;;i6jdical  cure  rendered  under  such 
sy’stems  in  foreign  countries  is  fan  below  the  avcrag,c  quality’  of 
care  usually  given  in  this  country. 

Doctors  are  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  insurance  as  a 
method  of  payvnont  for  the  costs  of  sickness.  They  are  opposed, 
however,  to  any'  .cy’stem  for  governing  tiie  costs  of  medical  caro 
that  will  tend  to  Icv/cr  the  quality'  of  the  service  rendered. 


M. 


H 
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’’Qnorgency  Medical  Relief”  - Iiolman  Taylor  and  Wo  C,  Woodward 
American  Medical  Association  Rullotin.  October,  2500  wordSo 


The  plan  of  the  F.  E.  R.  A»  to  furnish  medical  relief  was 
based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  present  group  of  indigents  in= 
eludes  persons  who  had  never  before  been  in  a similar  group.  The 
poor  had  always  been  taken  care  of  by  the  city,  county, and  neigh- 
bors, the  physicians  rendering  medical  care  outside  the  insti- 
tutions without  compensation.  But  since  the  group  of  indigents 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  respective  institutions 
and  municipalities  are  unable  to  meet  the  needs,  the  New  Deal  is 
endeavoring  to  protect  the  medical  profession  from  the  imposition 
of  this  extra  load. 

The  authors  call  attention  to  an  important  principle  of  the 
program,  = the  endeavor  to  maintain  the  physician-patient  rela- 
tionship. The  Government,  desiring  that  the  poor  should  receive 
adequate  medical  semmee,  has  placed  this  responsibility  upon  the 
relief  administration  and  the  organized  medical  profession,  pro- 
viding . that  ’’only  those  physicians  who  are  named  by  the  local 
group  of  organized  physicians  shall  be  so  cmployedo” 

Texas,  noting  the  increasing  cost  of  medical  service,  made 
a survey  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  medical  program  should 
be  continued.  This  revealed  that,  during  the  first  six  months, 
the  physicians  received  o002  of  the  total  amount  of  money  spent 
for  relief.  Fifty-one  percent  of  this  total  amount  expended  for 
the  entire  medical  program  v;as  paid  to  the  physicians  for  their 
services,  39?$  was  expended  for  drugs,  and  10^  for  hospitalization 
and  nursing.  Texas  patients  are  treated  in  the  homo,  off ice, or 
hospital.  State  money  spent  for  hospitalization,  however,  is  not 
to  be  matched  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  fact  creates  a 
complication  and,  apparently,  discrimination. 

Funds  available  for  medical  service  are  insufficient  to  pay 
the  physician  in  full  for  services  rendered  to  the  needy.  The 
doctors  realize  that  no  money  can  be  made  if  they  are  paid  but 
50?$  of  their  charge.  Nevertheless,  the  authors  state:  "The 
service  involved  might  cost  the  ph^'sician  more  than  that  amount, 
but  wo  did  not  make  our  contract  as  a business  proposition.  We 
simply  felt  that  in  this  great  emergency,  which  we  recognized,  we 
should  do  our  part.  . . There  is  .just  one  reason  why  we  should 
not,  if  we  could  put  it  over,  insist  on  a 100?$  fee  schedule  in 
this  service.  The  cost  under  such  a schedule  of  fees  would  likely 
run  up  to  such  a high  point  that  the  effort  of  some  officials  in 
high  authority  to  socialize  medicine  would  be  given  considerable 
impetus.  That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  Texas  when  the  re- 
commendation was  made  that  the  service  be  rendered  on  a v/hole- 
tirae  emplojmaent  basis  in  quite  a few  of  our  counties." 


H.  A.  M. 
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"I'V-C  cliio  cf  1 .'loriployr-ont  In.sura '..ic''  - ].  II.  Rub  i gov.-* 

The  I^gt:  Ilopublia.  I'.overnLer  ‘'3.  2700  7;orua. 

ihc  Cl.io  Plan  is  a social  insuraace  r.casurc  proaoscc  fa:- 
adoption  by  tlie  next  Ohio  legislative  session.  ]t  proposed  eb- 
liratory  insurance,  tbe  cost  of  s\'ch  insurance  to  be  snared  by 
„otii.  capital  and  labor.  T!ic  division  nov?  proposed  is  than  the 
employer  pap'  2/j  and  the  employee  1,1  makin;"^  a total  of  bp'  of  the 
'.vapes  paic.  .he  risk  is  spread  over  the  entire  Gtatc  and  not  re 
striated  to  the  narro:  limits  of  the  labor  force  of  an  in'ivio;:..! 
employer  or  even  lo  oio  industry  as  is  provided  in  the  'iVisconain 
-^0  t • 


'^he  Chio  bill  provides  for  Id  •-•eeks  conpensati on  at  apprex- 
iaately  half-nay  after  a period  of  three  meeks.  ho  claim  is  m.adc 
that  .his  is  sonorous,  the  scale  being  adjusted  to  the  maxim\rr.= 
premi-um  licit  tne  co_x'.issicn  was  willing  to  aslm  :ln  extra  V/j 
[v/hsthcr  paid  by  em:^lcyer,  cm.ploycc,  sjsntc  or  national  treasury) 
would  probably  make  possible  the  extension  cf  benefits  to  2d 
wncks  or  even  more.  Under  ordlncary  conditions  the  16  week  period, 
and  certainly  the  £6  veek  period,  would  see  the  vast  majority  of 
unemployed  back  at  their  work.  Their  original  savings  and  re- 
sources would  bs  unimpaired.  The  nur.nbor  of  those  who  would  still 
be  out  of  w/ork  would  be  only  a small  fraction  -:nd  probably  a part 
of  them  would  be  the  unomoloyables. 

T„e  Ohio  Plan  diff :rs  from  the  Wisconsin  Plan  by  a refusal 
to  accept  the  basic  philosophy  of  tnat  plan;  ,1)  that  the  entire 
responsibility  for  unemployment  can  be  placed  upon  industry  or 
even  on  indlvidmal  employers;  (2)  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  individual  em’:To:"er  to  abolish  or  at  least  substantiall3'  re- 
duce tile  incidence  of  unomploi'm.en t ; (3)  that  the  emploj'er  can  be 
induced  to  take  the  ncccssaxy/  measures  b^'  a promise  of  a slight 
redaction  cf  the  premium;  and  (4)  that  this  consideration  is  even 
mere  important  than  guaranteeing  the  cmplo^-ee  the  .accurit:.^  of  the 
benefits  prom.iscd.  It  is  because  of  the  acceptance  of  these 
points  of  vie-  t'nat  the  Wisconsin  benefit  scale  has  been  made  so 
pitifally  sm.all  and  carries  witk  it  no  assurance  that  even  these 
small  benefits  will  be  paid. 

Pile  financial  effects  of  an  unemplo^Tient-insurancc  scheme 
and  of  social  insurance  in  general  are  m.an^u  The  contribution 
from  employing  capital  would  help  to  stimulate  a more  equitable 
redistribution  of  the  national  income.  A state  contrllution , 
obtained  from  the  income  tax,  would  servo  to  incrco. se  the  pur- 
chasing capacitp"  of  the  m.assos.  In  addition,  the  contribution  of 
labor  would  riclp  smooth  the  curve  between  peaks  of  excited  pros- 
perit^s  and  depths  of  gloom^^  dopression.  Labor  as  a whole  should 
certainly  lose  nothin,  from  this  slight  alteration  of  its  spend- 
ing habits. 

4 

Pho  ■lUtkor  suggests  that  a unified  national  unemplc^nnont 
insurance  plan  would  best  meet  the  present  insistent  demand  for 
such  insurance. 
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oiisin’s  Start  on  Job  Insurance"  - Slizabeth  Brandeis* 
r;ov;  Republic.  Rocomber  5.  SOOO  T/ords. 

The  first  Incrican  uncnploynent  conpcn.cation  lav?  cano  into 
operation  in  'iVisconsin  on  July  1 of  this  year.  ’.Vi sconain’ s Act 
nas  t/.U3  :jiven  definite  reality  and  focus  to  the  movenent  for 
.bncrican  legi station  in  this  field.  One  state  is  now  actually 
accumulating  cash  reserves  to  compensate  laid-off  v.’orhers. 

Ro  one  should  expect  unemployment  insurance  to  solve  the 
problem  of  iob  security  either  quickly  or  completely.  Chapter 
103  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  requires  every  employer  of  10  or 
:::ore  persons  to  contribute  the  equivalent  of  2^  of  his  payroll  to 
his  unemployment-reserve  fund,  v?ith  an  additional  0.1^;^  for  the 
administration  of  tho  Act.  Ro  contributions  are  made  by  v/orkers 
or  taxpayers.  The  benefits  to  be  paid,  after  a two  weeks  waiting 
period,  are  bOjl  of  wages,  with  a maximum  of  .$10  por  week, one  week 
of  benefits  to  be  paid  for  every  four  weeks  of  employment  within 
the  previous  year,  with  a maximum  benefit  of  ten  weeks  per  year. 

In  some  of  its  structure  and  much  of  its  procedure  the  new 
Wisconsin  law  resembles  the  European  systems.  Funds  are  collect- 
ed to  be  used  to  pay  benefits  to  unemployed  workers  as  a matter 
of  right,  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  wages  and  employment.  A 
worker  is  eligible  for  benefits  only  when  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  out  cannot  be  denied  benefits  either  for  refus- 
ing to  accept  a new  job  open  because  of  a labor  dispute  or  for 
refusing  wares  or  conditions  below  the  standards  prevailing  in 
the  community  for  such  work. 

In  two  imrertant  respects  the  Wisconsin  Act  departs  from 
Ruropcan  precodonts,  and  from  various  bills  proposed  elsewhere  in 
this  country:  (1)  The  total  contribution  is  paid  by  the  employ- 
er, instead  of  being  matched  cither  hj'  the  employee  or  by  the 
cmploycG  and  the  state.  (2)  The  Wisconsin  Act  uses  these 
employer  contributions  to  create  separate  unemployment  reserves, 
distinct  for  each  business  unit,  instead  of  pooling  all  these 
funds  on  a state-wide  insurance  basis  to  spread  the  risk  more 
widely. 

Thus  every  business  unit  in  Wisconsin  subject  to  the  Act  is 
nov;  building  up  its  own  unemplo:,T:Qent  reserve.  Insofar  as  a con- 
cern manages  in  the  future  to  operate  fairl^'-  steadilj’-  with  a 
nearly  constant  number  of  employees,  its  reserve  vdll  obviously 
accuiv.ulate. <Tnen  this  roaches  an  amount  equal  to  $55  per  employee, 
the  employer's  required  contribution  rate  drops  to  \‘^o  on  the  pay- 
roll, and  at  .j:75  per  employee,  no  further  contribution  will  be 
required.  In  short,  each  employer’s  rate  varies  directly  with  his 
own  unemployment  record. 

The  iVisconsin  Act  is  obviously  limited  in  scope.  Its  con- 
tribution rate  is  too  low,  its  benefits  too  small,  too  limited*'  in 
duration,  and  too  closely  related  to  previous  employment.  In 
raany  cases  benefits  will  have  to  be  scaled  down  because  a 2^ 
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contribution  rate  wili  not  create  adequate  reserves. 

Uneniplo;;,nnent  insurance  contributes  only  a part  of  a more 
complete  and  varied  prog-ram  for  economic  security.  Adequate  pre- 
vision for  those  too  old  to  V7orlc,and  some  v/ay  of  keeping  the  ones 
too  young  at  school  and  out  of  the  labor  market,  v.lll  certainly 
be  needed,  and  many  other  measures  as  well.  Drastically  shorten- 
ed hours  and  extensive  public  works  will  probably  bo  needed  to 
absorb  what  now  looks  like  a permanent  labor  surplus. 

S.  11.  G. 


COMPULSORY  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PLANS 


Country  and  Year  of 
Original  Law 

Contributions  per  Week^ 

Amount  and  Duration  of 
Benefit 

Number  Insured 

Austria 

1920 

Regular,  by  workers,  by 

employers. 

Emergency,  workers,  em- 

ployers, Ys  provinces,  Yi  federal 
government. 

Varies  with  wages  and  family. 
Regular,  30  weeks.  Emergency, 
varies  according  to  need. 

Nov.  30,  1933:  383,293  unem- 
ployed ; 300,477  receiving  benefits ; 
1,300,000  insured. 

Bulgaria 

1925 

Workers,  employers,  state,  each 
1 lev  (1.32  cents). 

10  lev  per  day.! 

12  weeks  in  any  one  year. 

1933-34:  Approximately  400,- 
000. 

Germany 

1927 

Regular,  workers  6*4  percent  of 
wages ; emergency,  54  hy  state,  Ys 
by  local  governments. 

Varies  with  wages  and  family. 
Regular,  13  weeks.  Emergency, 
45-58  weeks. 

December,  1933:  Total  unem- 
ployed, 4,059,055;  receiving  ben- 
efits, 3,140,509. 

Great  Britain 
1911 

Regular,!  workers,  employers, 
state,  each  lOd.  (21.2  cents). 

Transitional  (emergency),  all 
by  state. 

17s  per  week  ($4.44).! 

Regular,  26  weeks.  Transition- 
al, extended  according  to  individ- 
ual need. 

June,  1934:  12,600,000  insured; 
2,092,586  unemployed;  1,979,378 
receiving  benefits. 

Irish  Free  State 
1911 

Workers  9d.,  employers  lOd.,1 
state  54  joint  contribution  of 

workers  and  employers. 

15s  per  week  ($3.93).! 

One  day’s  benefit  for  each  week- 
ly contribution. 

1933:  Average  number  unem- 
ployed, 73,067;  receiving  benefits, 
20,065;  360,000  insured. 

Italy 

1919 

Workers  0.35  lira  to  1.05  lira, 
employers  pay  same  amount. 

1.25  lira  to  3.75  lira  (32  cents) 
per  day;  90-120  days. 

Feb.  28,  1934:  1,103,550  unem- 
ployed; 4,000,000  now  insured. 

Poland 

Manual  'Workers 
1924 

Workers  Y^  percent  of  wages, 
employers  1J4  percent,  state  1 
percent. 

30-50  percent  of  wages,  13 
weeks. 

Dec.  31,  1933:  722,324  insured; 
50,522  receiving  benefits. 

Salaried  Workers 
1926 

Workers  and  employers  in  vari- 
able ratio  according  to  three  wage 
classes  of  workers. 

30-100  percent  of  wages,  6 
months. 

October,  1933:  227,730  insured; 
16,220  receiving  benefits. 

Queensland 

1922 

Workers,  employers,  state,  each 
6d. 

14s.  to  17s.  per  week.! 
13  weeks. 

Total  insured:  170,000;  benefits 
paid,  1933:  50,023. 

Switzerland 

(Twelve  cantons 
and  Zurich) 

Varies  with  type  of  occupation, 
risks  involved  and  laws  of  vari- 
ous cantons. 

Up  to  50  percent  of  wages,  90 
days.  Maximum  for  single  adult 
male,  10  francs  per  day.  ($3.25). 

Total  number  insured,  1934: 
250,429. 

1 Rates  for  single  adult  male. 

2 All  translations  into  U.  S.  currency  based  on  exchange  rate  as  of  May  1,  1934. 


(from  The  Hew  Republic,  December  5,  1934) 


’’The  Workers  Bill  for  Unemplo;;^mient  and  Social  Insurance'*  - Maiqf  van 
Kleeck* . The  ITew  Republic.  December  12.  3200  v;ords. 

The  Workers’  Bill  introduced  into  the  last  Congress  as 
H.  R.  7598  by  Congressman  Lundeen  of  Minnesota  has  acquired  a now 
significance  since  the  Conference  on  Economic  Security,  called  by 
the  Secretary  cf  Labor  in  Washington  on  November  14,  proved  to 
be  the  occasion  for  the  President  to  set  severe  limits  to  the 
Administration's  program,  for  social  insurance. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  legislation  likely  to  he  pro- 
posed will  touch  the  real  issue  of  present  unemployment.  In 
fact,  the  President  said,  regarding  the  recormendations  'On  social 
insurance  that  he  has  promised  to  make  to  the  incomiing  Congress: 

’’On  soir.e  points  it  is  possible  to  be  definite.  Inemploy- 
ment insurance  will  be  in  the  prograro.  . „ This  part  of  social 
insurance  should  be  a cooperative  federal-state  undertaking.  , . 
It  is  no  less  important  that  all  unemploimient-insurance-reserve 
funds  be  held  and  invested  by  the  Federal  Government.  . , It 
must  be  financed  by  contributions,  not  tames.  . . i?e  must  get 
them  (those  nov;  on  relief)  back  into  productive  employm.ent , and 
as  we  do  so  vie  can  bring  them  under  the  protection  of  the  insur- 
ance system." 

Old  age  security  and  health  insurance  are  postponed  for 
further  consideration.  The  "first  task,"  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  "to  get  the  economic  system  to  function  so  that  there 
V. ill  be  a greater  general  security.  Everything  that  we  do  with 
intent  to  increase  the  security  of  the  individual  will  be  a 
stim.ulus  to  recovery."  Thus  restoration  of  business  is  the  point 
of  attack,  rather  than  income,  which  appears  to  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  maladjustment  between  production  and  consumption. 

The  depression  is  a crisis  in  the  national  incom.e  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  a fact  that  to  the  m.asses  of  the  workers 
social  insurance  that  has  met  only  limited  needs  offers  the  only 
promise  of  som.e  day  meeting  fully  the  sam.e  needs  that  lie  beyond 
the  limits.  They  feel  that  government  and  industry  must  mieet 
their  needs  in  some  way,.  The  unemployed  prefer  fixed  insurance, 
as  a right,  to  relief  which  is  uncertain  and  subject  to  change 
irrespective  of  need. 

The  Lundeen  Bill  calls  for  insurance  for  all  ?;orkers  and 
farm.ers,  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  • in  amounts 
equal  to  average  local  wages.  It  sets  as  a ninim.ujn  per  week 
plus  $3  for  each  dependent.  It  asks  for  administration  through 
rank-and-file  insurance  commissions,  .r.ll  workers  and  farm.ers  are 
covered  in  all  occupations  and  for  all  tim.e  lost,  and  the  usual 
provision  is  included  that  payment  of  insurance  shall  not  be 
withheld  because  of  refusal  to  work  in  place  of  strikers  or  at 
less  than  normal  rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions. 

The  significance  of  this  Bill  rests  upon  the  contention 
that  mass  unemployment  m.ust  be  met  by  m.ass  comipensation.  There 
should  be  no  contributions  from,  workers,  since  these  would  essen- 
tially be  deductions  from  worker’s  income  for  living  standards. 
’I’he  source  of  funds  should  be  such  as  to  be  least  likely  to  be 
directi’'  transferred  to  the  consumer  in  higher  prices.  An  income 
tax  rather  than  a tax  on  payrolls  is  suggested.  In  other  words, 
the  economic  system  as  n whole  should  provide  compensation  for 
unemployment  through  taxation,  prim.arily  by  diverting  funds  from 
channels  v/hich  otherwise  v;ould  lead  to  nev;  investments,  and  plac- 
ing these  funds  at  the  disposal  of  wage  earners  and  salaried 
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v/orkers  v;ho  v;ould  use  the  money  as  purchasing  power  , for . ircicdi  ate 
necessities . 

Even  were  this  Bill  enacted  into  lav;  it  would  not  eliminate 
unemployment,  for  something:  more  than  purchasing-  pov/er  is  needed 
to  make  the  productive  machinery  run  smoothly  and  v;ithout  inter- 
ruption. Economic  security  is  probably  unattainable  except  in  a 
planned  economy.  Social  insurance  cannot  ensure  security,  it 
only  ensures  compensation  for  insecurity. 


VOLUNTARY  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PLANS 


Country  and  Year  of 
Original  Lav) 

Subsidies 

Amount  and  Duration,  Normal 
Benefits,  Single  Person^ 

Number  Insured 

Belgium 

1920 

State  pajt  amoant  equal  to 
of  that  paid  by  memberi  of  the 
varioui  insurance  plans. 

Varies  according  to  need;  maxi- 
mum is  Vi  of  normal  wage ; dura- 
tion, 48  to  60  days. 

Nov.  30,  1933:  Unemployed, 
383,293;  receiving  benefits,  300,- 
477. 

CZBCHOSLOVAKU 

1921 

State  subsidy  four  times  the 
amount  paid  by  trade  unions 
from  dues. 

3 to  18  crowns  per  day  (18 
crowns,  equals  75  cents).  26 
weeks’  duration,  plus  13  weeks’ 
emergency  benefit. 

December,  1933:  233,943  receiv- 
ing benefits;  total  insured,  1,300,- 
000. 

Denmark 

1917 

State,  15  to  90  percent  of  mem- 
bers’ contributions;  local  govern- 
ments pay  yz  of  state  subsidy. 

1 to  3 kroner  (68  cents)  per 
day,  70  to  190  days. 

During  year  1932-33,  202,068 
received  benefits;  306,000  insured. 

Finland 

1917 

State  subsidy,  60  to  90  percent 
of  benefits  paid. 

10  to  30  marks  (67.5  cents)  per 
day,  up  to  120  days  in  any  one 
year. 

No  figures  available.  (New 
1934  plan  replaced  old  1917  law.) 

France 

Insurance  Aitn’i. 
1905 

Munidpal  Fundi 
1914 

State,  60  to  90  percent  of  ben- 
efits ; local  governments  pay  vary- 
ing amounts. 

Limited  to  8 francs  (53  cents) 
per  day,  up  to  180  days. 

300,000. 

State,  60  to  90  percent  of  ben- 
efits. 

Limited  to  7 francs  per  day,  no 
time  limit. 

All  workers  in  districts  covered. 

Netherlands 

1916 

Federal  and  local  governmeiits 
both  pay  an  amount  equal  to  Vi 
that  paid  by  workers. 

Limited  to  70  percent  of  wages, 
with  duration  limits  ranging  from 
36  to  90  days. 

November,  1933:  502,418  mem- 
bers; 29,389  receiving  benefits. 

Norway 

1915 

State  subsidy,  Vi  of  benefits 
paid;  local  governments  pay  Vi 
of  state  subsidy. 

Limited  to  50  percent  of  wages, 
up  to  13  weeks  in  any  one  year. 

1932:  46,760  insured;  10,512  re- 
ceiving benefits. 

Spain 

1931 

State  subsidy,  Vi  of  benefits 
paid. 

Limited  to  60  percent  of  wages, 
up  to  60  days  in  any  one  year. 

1934:  Total  membership,  49,- 
983. 

Sweden 

1934 

State  subsidy,  varying  with 
amount  of  benefits  paid. 

2 to  6 crownls  ($1.58)  per  day; 
90-120  days. 

Probable  membership,  1935: 
350,000. 

Switzerland 

1924 

Federal  subsidy,  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  benefits;  cantonal,  10  to  45 
percent  of  benefits. 

Limited  to  50  percent  of  wages, 
up  to  90  days. 

1933:  273,551, 

3-  All  traniUtloni  into  U.  S.  currency  bated  on  exchange  rates  at  of  May  1,  1934. 


(from  The  New  Republic.  Docombor  5,  1934) 


The  economic  crisis  is  promoting?  larger  demands  from  the 
unemployed.  Essentially,  the  demands  are  for  a periodic  redistri- 
bution of  national  incomo  in  proportion  to  tho  extent  of  unem- 
ployment at  a given  time,  diverting  funds  from  higher  incomes  to 
v/orkers’  purchasos.  This  does  not  demand  a change  in  the  eco- 
nomic system  but  certainly  sets  up  a challenge  to  the  system  as 
to  its  power  to  protect  the  general  v;elfarc  against  the  hazards 
of  insecurity. 

s.  M.  G. 
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"Pension's  .dia' .Age. with  Recovery"  = Felix  Bernstein* 

New  York  Times.  December  9.  1800  words. 

The  author  claims  that  "a  fair  consideration  of  the  real 
problem  of  unemployment  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  old  age  pen- 
sion and  invalid  insurance  are  a necessary  supplement  in  any 
attempted  solution  of  the  problem." 

In  the  unemployed  ranks,  consideration  must  first  be  given 
to  the  unemplcyables  and  those  who  should  be  candidates  for  old 
age  pensions.  In  Germany,  among  a population  of  13,000,000  labor- 
ers, there  ar-e  2,400,000  supported  by  old  age  pensions  or  invalid 
insurance. On  this  basis, the  author  estimates  that  there  are  about 
5,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  who  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  old  age  pensions.  In  addition,  there  are  those 
older  persons  who  would  have  retired  and  lived  on  their  savings 
in  normal  times,  but  the  depression  and  loss  of  savings  in  bank 
failures  have  kept  about  2,000,000  of  them  still  at  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  about  5,000,000  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  who  are  out  of  school  and  jobless, 
somo  of  whom  have  never  worked.  If  Congress  would  enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  old  age  pensions  and  invalid  pensions,  similar  to 
those  of  Geroany  and  other  Siropean  countries,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  put  to  work  the  whole  group  of  workers  between  20  and  25 
in  place  of  the  aged  who  would  retire  from  industry. 

The  general  prolongation  of  life  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  33  years  has  increased  the  number  of  i)erson3  over  sixty 
years  of  age.  This  has  had  a serious  effect  on  the  economic  situ- 
ation. The  older  persons  live  longer, are  healthier, and  hold  their 
jobs,  barring  the  way  for  the  young  job  hunters.  Any  good  likely 
to  result  from  the  proposal  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  to  cre- 
ate more  employment  is  partially  offset  by  this  lengthening  of 
the  lifetime  of  the  active  worker.  The  proper  way  is  to  shorten 
the  span  of  years  of  employment  as  well  as  the  hours  of  work. This 
can  be  done  by  old  age  pensions. 

According  to  the  author,  unemployment  insurance  has  a place 
in  the  economic  pattern,  but  it  is  the  one  phase  of  social  insur- 
ance in  which  7<c  have  had  the  least  experience.  Old  age  pensions 
and  invalid  insurance  were  worked  out  and  organized  50  years  ago 
in  Goettingen  by  Professor  Lexis.  This  movement  has  spread 
throughout  Europe,  to  Australia,  and  to  some  of  the  republics  of 
South  America. 

Referring  to  group  insurance  by  private  companies,  the  au- 
thor states: "In  all  countries  in  which  old  age  pensions  and  inva- 
lid insurance  have  been  introduced  by  social  legislation,  private 
insurance  companies  have  grown  enormously  to  supplement  the  mini- 
mum which  is  granted  by  the  state  institution.  The  government 
institution  has  even  saved  the  costs  of  advertising  for  the  pri- 
vate companies." 


H.  G.  M. 
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'*French  Social  Insurance  Plan'’  - Frederick  Jo  Haskin 
AllontoTTO  Call.  December  14-  1100  words. 

The  Social  Insurance  Plan  enacted  in  France  in  1930  estab- 
lished two  distinct  systems ^ one  for  commercial,  industrial,  and 
domestic  workers  and  the  other  for  agricultural  workers.  It  does 
not  provide  for  unemplo:,m-ent  insurance  because  France  rarely  has 
serious  unemployment.  Insurance  against  illness  is  an  outstand- 
ing feature,  - sickness,  maternity,  and  death  insurance  being  the 
principal  points  of  this  program. 

It  is  a national  scheme.  Fveryone  who  has  a job  must  join 
unless  his  income  exceeds  $12.50  per  week  for  rural  dwellers  and 
$15.00  per  week  for  urban  dwellers.  The  wage  limit  is  raised  for 
each  dependent  child. 

The  plan  is  financed  by  equal  contributions  from  employer 
and  employee, with  an  additional  contribution  from  the  Government. 
The  worker’s  payment  is  equivalent  to  1-g  days  pay  per  month  for 
the  lowest  rate  of  pay  to  if  days  pay  per  month  for  the  highest 
rate. 

The  old  ago  provision  makes  retirement  optional  at  60  years 
of  age,  although  retirement  may  be  postponed  indefinitely.  Death 
benefits  jpayablo  to  heirs  amount  to  20^  of  the  average  annual 
wages  during  the  life  of  the  insured,  with  a minimum  of  $66. 

At  present , there  are  nearly  10^,000,000  beneficiaries  regis- 
tered under  the  plan.  However,  a 5=year  transition  period  v/as 
provided  to  allow  the  fund  to  accumulate.  During  that  period  only 
a proportion  of  the  basic  benefits  are  payable.  These  benefits 
have  increased  each  year.  Next  year  the  scheme  will  be  on  a 100^ 
basis. 

H.  G.  M. 


"France  in  Transition*’  =■  Isaac  Fo  liarcosson 
Saturday  lihrening  Post.  December  1.  5300  words. 

Apparently  Americans  and  Frenchmen  could  meet  on  the  common 
ground  of  similar  economic  ills, caused  by  mounting  tariffs,  price 
fixing,  heavy  taxation,  official  corruption,  governnentnl  farm 
relief,  and  deflation.  "If  what  you  see,  hear  and  feel  in  France 
affords  any  indication,  a show=down  on  the  much=needed  reforms  in 
the  constitutional  and  economic  structure  is  possible  before  the 
end  of  the  year."  '.’.liethor  France  will  turn  to  some  form  dic- 
tatorship is  a natter  of  conjecture,  but  a change  is  inevitable. 

The  depression  did  not  hit  France  until  well  into  1931  and 
then  the  causes  came  from  within,  - fantastically  high  prices, 
topping  the  world  level,  being  the  major  cause.  Franco  was  able 
to  resist  "hard  tines"  as  long  as  she  did  because  Poincaire’s 
policy  called  for  enforced  economy,  support  of  agricultural 
prices,  and  stabilization  of  the  franc,  and  was  aided  and  abetted 
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by  ”a  cosrcc  of  self=GUff j ciericy  equaled  only  by  the  United 
3tatGa.'*  PAit  these  various  policies,  which  kept  her  head  above 
water  v:hile  other  countries  were  sinkinf;;,  pulled  her  that  much 
further  down  when  she  finally  started  to  gOo 

Despite  Franco’s  strong  financial  position,-  the  possession 
of  of  the  world's  supply  of  monetary  goldj-  in  two  years  "the 
French  internal  price  level  has  risen  to  more  than  ’dOfj  above  the 
world’s  scale,  exports  are  nearly  70fo  below  the  1926  figures; 
salcs=tax  returns  this  year  have  declined  34^;  production  is  down 
Z2jo;  and  bankruptcies  have  doubled."  i7ith  the  official  unemploy= 
ment  load  estimated  to  be  351,000  persons  last  February,  this 
figure  junped  to  300,000  by  the  end  of  August® 

If  just  one  reason  were  to  be  offered  for  the  plight  that 
this  country  is  now  in,  that  reason  would  bo  politics.  "In  no 
other  country',  save  the  United  States,  has  the  natural  expression 
of  recuperative  forces  been  so  handicapped  by  political  raanipula- 
tion®"  A breakdown  of  this  reason  discloses  such  ills  as  bureau- 
cracies, which  add  countless  useless  workers  to  the  public  pay 
roll;an  intermingling  of  legislative  and  executive  powers;  incom- 
petent and  selfish  officials  who  look  upon  their  jobs  as  "soft 
snaps" ; quarrel ing  among  various  groups  and  parties  when  consider^ 
ing  measures  and  policies  that  should  bo  given  a non=partisan 
viewpoint;  and  a diffusion  of  authority®  There  are  19  parties  in 
the  Chamber;  while  the  instability  of  the  French  Government  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  03  years  that  country'  has 
had  95  ministriesoTho  spoils  sy'stom  is  rampant  and  holding  office 
seems  to  be  the  primary  consideration;  yet  not  content  with  pro= 
Vi ding  the  country  with  a very  insecure  form  of  rule,  the  Govern- 
ment has  tinkered  with  basic  economic  laws,  the  principal  example 
of  this  being  its  maneuvers  v/ith  wheat,  the  second  in  importance 
in  French  crops. 

Tariffs,  price  fixing  quotas,  and  other  devices  have  made 
the  natives  'unable  to  afford  tne  amount  of  bread  they  used  to 
buy,  T.'diile  the  faimicr  is  unable  to  export  his  wheat  because  of 
duties  v;hich  raise  its  price  above  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Through  similar  methods  of  procedure  France  has  stifled  her 
international  trade,  making  special  use  of  the  "quota"  weapon. 
For  instance,  it  has  restricted  the  importation  of  American  cars 
to  754  a y'car,  while  tariff  and  taxes  add  an  additional  22,000 
francs  to  the  cost  of  a 25,000  franc  American  car.  Numerous 
products  are  not  only  subject  to  quota  and  tariff  regulations, 
but  also  to  import-license  taxes  as  well®  All  those  barriers  are 
inflicted  with  the  aim  of  forcing  concessions  from  other  coun- 
tries, In  the  meantime,  French  exports  have  been  declining®  The 
adverse  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1934  was 
7,178,000,000  francs;  1933  exports  were  13,453,000,000  francs  as 
against  55,000,000,000  francs  in  1927® 

This  state  of  affairs  not  only  prohibits  the  entry  of  /aaer- 
lean  goods  but  .American  tourists  as  well; this  in  turn  has  greatly 
affected  business  conditions  in  France,  causing  an  estimated  loss 


of  11  ,CCC  ,C(  ( ,CCO  francs  last  year  ccicpered  with  lv2C  when  .no 
tourist  trade  was  at  its  pea.t.  The  unhealthy  economic  condi  cion 
of  the  country  has  caused  a great  increase  in  personal  hoarning, 
while  the  barter  form  of  trade  has  made  its  appearance.  T’le  two 
dominant  issues  pressing  for  settlement  are  the  fate  of  the  franc 
and  the  question  of  poxiticai  reform.  iifill  the  franc  go  off  the 
gold  standard  end  wiix  France  desert  democracy  for  fascism'.  The 
author  sees  the  country  moving  swiftly  and  surely  towards  deci- 
sions on  these  two  highly  important  matters.  The  Stavisky  scandal 
and  the’  assassination  of  'ing  .Uexander  and  I'oreign  Minister 
Barthou  have  caused  repercussions  that  have  roused  public  opinion 
into  a demand  for  action. 

r.  H. 


’’?.iaycrs  i rge  Adequate  I'ederel  rrogram" 

The  American  Cit: . December.  o5C  words. 

rhe  United  states  Conference  of  hayors,  held  in  Chicago  on 
liover.ber  24,  adopted  several  resolutions  calling  for  a long  time 
program  of  public  works,  k Federal  works  program  was  advocated 
on  such  a scale  as  to  make  an  impression  upon  private  industry. 
The  expenditure  for  such  a program  would  create  employm.ent,  in- 
crease purchasing  pew-er,  and  become  a decided  benefit  to  industry 
and  agriculture.  The  Conference  endorsed  slum  clearance  and  re- 
housing, and  the  helping  of  those  persons  not  able  to  acquire  or 
live  in  dwellings  comparable  with  limerican  standards.  Suggestions 
were  also  made  that  loca*  communities  construct  schools  end  other 
public  buildings  end  abolish  present  street  and  grade  crossings. 
Such  a prcgrami  can  only  be  a success  if  carried  out  on  a large 
scale  throughout  the  cou.ntry. 

The  difficulty  in  promoting  local  enterprises  rests  in 
obtaining,  at  acceptable  rates,  funds  required  to  commence  oper- 
ations, However,  they  have  a plan  to  submit  to  Congress,  if  nec- 
essary , whereby  funds  can  be  advanced  to  municipalities  for  public 
works,  at  a rare  not  exceeding  1/S  of  Ifs,  without  disturbing  the 
credit  of  either  the  Federal  or  municipal  governments . The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  finance  the  program,  which  municipalities 
cannot  do  because  of  their  existing  debts. 

They  further  recommend  closer  cooperation,  with  regard  to 
selection  of  work  projects,  between  municipalities  and  relief 
authorities,  so  that  many  pcr.scns  may  be  profitably  placed  at 
work  in  the  field  of  government  service. 


"Trend  of  Belief' 

tnited  .States  ..ows,  December  iC,  1£C  words. 


'"/{'hat  is  the  cheapest  way  of  giving  relief''"  Hr.  Hopkins 
has  no  doubt  that  if  :U5C,C0C  ,CXG  is  being  spent  today''  for  ro- 
..ief,  this  sum  couud  be  reduced  by  .,lC,CCt  ,CCl  to  ;ib,GCC,CCC  a 


o 


=20- 


aontii  if  all  vo  rk  relief  was  eliminated  in  favor  of  direct  re- 
lief. This  would  mean  relieving  some  2,000,000  persons  of  jobs 
Ahich  bring  them  an  average  income  of  v23  monthly.  The  cost  of 
such  aid  is  about  lOfo  higher  than  cash  relief. 

But  the  Administration  believes  that  relief  should  bo  ex- 
tended, first,  through  regular  channels  of  trade,  secondly,  for 
effort  expended  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  whenever  and  whero- 
ever  possible.  Is  for  establishing  on  a much  larger  scale  the 
system  whereby  the  unemployed  run  a factory  themselves  and  ex- 
change products  through  barter,  this  might  bo  the  most  desirable 
plan  for  the  future,  if  the  opposition  of  established  manufactur- 
ers, who  look  upon  this  as  unfair  competition,  could  be  eliminat- 
ed o 

TT 

uio  n® 


Rights  and  Duties  toward  Relief” 
ng.  December.  4000  words. 

’’Since  the  beginning  of  19D3  and  up  to  the  first  of  ::ovem° 
ber,  1034  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  of  public  funds  for  direct 
relief, not  including  the  ^^313 ,000 ,000  paid  out  through  the  G..'.. 
amounted  to  approximately  000, 000, 000.  Of  this  total  the  Fed- 
eral Governnent  paid  approximately  63>,the  state  governmen  ts , IG'/?, 
and  county  and  municipal  governments,  21^.  In  August  the  Federal 
Government  alone  paid  out  $100  ,460  s,004 , in  Septcmbei*  $100,034,912, 
in  October  $103,250,000.  The  amount  allotted  for  November  was 
$135,214,466.” 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  a Federal  tax  of  $12.50  a year  on 
every  man,  wemen,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  state  and  local 
burdens  not  included.  . . ’’The  Federal  authorities  feel  that  the 
cities  and  counties  have  borno  their  burden  rather  well,  . . Dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1033  local  governments  supplied  about 
355S  of  all  public  funds  appropriated  for  relief.  In  the  second 
quarter  the  proportion  was  25fS;  in  the  third  quarter,  22^;  fourth 
quarter,  20^y,ln  the  first  quarter  of  1934  the  proportion  was  lO/j; 
in  the  second,  14^,” 

The  state  governments  in  the  first  quarter  of  1033  contri- 
buted 9^  of  all  public  relief  funds.  The  proportion  steadily  in- 
creased until  the  first  quarter  of  1C34,  when  the  figure  reached 
'6Z‘,oo  In  the  second  quarter,  hov/evor , the  proportion  suddenly  fell 
to  12</o. 


, ”The  authorities  at  V/ashington  have  named  14  states  in 
which  the  burden  of  relief  has  been  borne  entirely  or  in  large 
part  by  the  Federal  Government.  These  states  arc:  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi , Nevada,  L'orth 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Gouth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  iVash- 
ington,  and  Wisconsin.  There  are  other  states  near  the  border 
line. ” 


-21’ 


As  to  the  relative  state  need  for  relief,  ’’last  spring  14/"^ 
of  all  people  in  the  United  States  were  receiving  relief,  varying 
from  4^  of  the  people  in  states  like  Vermont  to  as  high  os  35^  in 
states  like  North  Dakota.  Obviously  one  person  on  relief  for 
every  two  off  of  relief  is  too  much  for  local  and  state  govern- 
ments to  carry.  . . 

'Tederal  contributions  have  varied  all  the  way  from  28^  of 
all  public  money  used  for  relief  purposes  in  Massachusetts  to 
over  995^  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi.  On  the  other  hand, 
contributions  from  state  govenuients  have  varied  all  the  way  from 
nothing  in  Alabama , Florida , CTCorgia,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  V/yoming 
to  G7^  in.  Delaware,  while  local  contributions  have  varied  frcci 
nothing  in  Delaware  to  in  Massachusetts ” 

I'he  failure  of  the  states  to  do  their  part  presents  the  is- 
sue which  must  be  decided  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Uncle  Sam,  however,  also  needs  relief.  The  balancing  of  the 
budget  has  come  to  be  a prime  necessity  as  a matter  of  business 
recovery,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Vo  F.  L. 


"U.  S.  Credit  Not  Impaired  3y  Relief  Expenditures” 

Philadelphia  Record.  December  8.  600  words. 

Fears  for  tho  credit  of  the  United  States  --  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  foes  of  adequate  relief  expenditures  - are  unfounded. 

This  statement  v/as  made  by  the  Brookmire  Economist  on  Dec- 
ember  8th,  declaring  that  tho  Federal  Government  could  easily 
support  a public  debt  of  $60,000,000,000  — more  than  twice  its 
present  volume  — and  that  the  public  debt  of  the  nation  is  only 
47^  of  its  national  income,  the  smallest  percentage  of  nine  lead- 
ing countries  and  equaled  only  by  Canada. 

The  recent  over-subscription  to  the  CTOvemnont's  latest 
bond  and  note  offerings  resulted  in  tho  Treasury  actually  allott- 
ing only  18^  on  bond  bids  and  14^  on  note  subscriptions.  This, 
according  to  the  Economist,  makes  it  "appear  that  we  can  borrow 
more  than  we  can  spend." 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  article  that  even  before  the 
V/orld  ’iVar  the  percentage  relation  of  debt  to  national  income  for 
Geiaany  was  53.  This  compares  v;ith  25GJt  for  France  and  203^  for 
Great  Britain  both  in  1928,  and  with  264^  for  Italy  in  1921. 

Considering  the  public  debts  from  another  point  of  view, the 
Brookmire  Economist  found  that  the  annual  charges  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government  totaled  2ol6^  of  the  national  income 
compared  with  12o5>^  paid  by  Great  Britain. 


If  the  American  debt  were  raised  to  .'?;60,0C0,CCC,CCC,  the 
annual  charges  would  be  increased  to  To  carry  that  amount  is 
declared  ’’feasible.” 

”Thus,”  says  the  Sconomist , ”it  seems  plain  that  the  Govern- 
ment need  not  be  forced  into  printing  press  inflation  as  a means 
of  mieoting  its  expenses.” 

D.  R.  T. 


■’Federal  Finances  and  the  New  Deal”  - Grenville  Clark* 

Atlantic  ’Monthly.  December,  450C  words. 

This  article  concerns  the  relation  of  the  future  condition 
of  the  federal  finances  to  the  Now  Deal  as  a whole.  ilv.  Clark 
states  that  the  federal  expenses  must  be  met  without  resort  to 
inflation  or  unbearable  taxation.  If  the  public  debt  continues  to 
mount  to  the  point  where  either  of  these  two  undesirable  alterna- 
tives seems  imminent,  then  the  majority  of  the  people  will  be 
unwilling  to  permit  even  a fair  period  of  trial  to  the  new  meas- 
ures . 


The  majority  of  the  American  people  are  not  inclined  by 
tomiperament  or  tradition  to  sustain  long  in  power  a Government 
which  seemiS  to  be  headed  towards  a constantly  increasing  public 
debt.  ’/7e  have  not  yet  completed  even  the  second  year  of  the 
New  Deal.  "But  the  m.urmurs  of  the  far-soghted  and  experienced  are 
beginning  to  bo  heard.”  These  will  continue,  and  increase  to 
dissatisfaction  sufficient  to  demand  a change  of  Administration 
if  the  Government,  however  beneficent  its  purposes,  proves  itself 
unable  to  mianage  its  business  affairs  with  prudence. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  while  not  deeply  or  widely  ed- 
ucated, are  quite  v;ell  informied  about  the  dangers  of  inflation, 
chiefly  by  the  example  of  other  nations.  If  they  have  not  up  to 
now  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  the  policy  of  national  ex- 
penditures jn  excess  of  receipts,  it  is  because  of  the  ineptness 
of  the  preceding  Administration  and  the  charm  and  vigor  of  the 
new  leader,  rather  than  because  the  people  fail  to  understand  the 
dangers  of  this  fiscal  course.  This  tolerance  is  necessarily  tem- 
porary. 

Since  the  ouiestion  of  preserving  national  financial  stab- 
ility is  a vital  one  to  the  New  Deal,  the  author  appraises  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces  'whose  conflict  will  decide  the 
issue.  The  group  favoring  inflationary  or  ’’spending’’  policies  is 
composed  of  various  types  of  rather  short-sighted  individuals  who 
may  comie  from,  any  class  of  society.  The  rich  are  neutral  because 
they  can  protect  themselves  by  buying  equities.  Cn  the  other 
hand  the  anti-inflationists  are  miainly  the  great  body  of  average 
miiddle-class  citizens  who  own  a little  more  than  they  owe  and  are 
dependent  niainly  on  wages  and  salaries ; also  white  collar  workers, 
pensioners,  the  clergy,  charitable  ard  endowed  institutions  and 
their  staffs.  These,  taken  together,  arc  so  great  in  number 


that  they  are  certain  to  win  if  a spirit  of  defeatism  does  not 
hinder  them. 

In  the  face  of  a supposed  increase  in  the  volume  of  employ- 
ment, we  have  the  paradox  of  a {;;rov/th  in  relief  rolls.  V.'o  are 
told  that  20,000,000  persons  will  be  on  relief  this  winler.  The 
idea  is  prevalent  that  forces  have  been  set  in  motion  which  are 
beyond  control . 

In  spite  of  all  this,  ”r<,  Clark  feels  that  the  spirit  of 
defeatism  will  disappear  as  soon  as  a deteimincd  fi^ht  is  made  to 
improve  the  condition  of  national  finances.  It  is  by  no  moans  a 
hopeless  fipht.  Financial  stebility  can  be  achieved  within  a 
year  if  tv/o  refoims  are  instituted.  These  are  a reduction  in 
Federal  relief  expo nd^tu res  without  undue  hardships  and  addi- 
tional taxes  which  can  still  be  within  bearable  limits. 

7;hile  the  decision  on  the  financial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try w’ill  ultimately  be  made  by  public  opinion,  the  imn^ediate 
course  depends  on  the  character  and  predisposition  of  the  Pres- 
ident himself.  Ot  is  more  hazardous  to  predict  the  workings  of 
an  individual  mind  than  to  attempt  to  foretell  the  trend  of  mass 
opinion.  How'ever,  the  author  seems  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  alter  his  course  before  it  is  too  late. 
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For  30  m»nion  farr.iiies  this  equals  $4533  per  famiiyo 

TAXATION 

The  total  taxes  for  all  goverr>nents»  statcj  local,  and  Federal  cannot  be  stated 
exactlyc  The  foHomrg  arc  approximate  ficiures? 

For  a natis'nal  income  of  45  billion  ir  1933,  the  average  ircoiiie  per  family  for 
30  nilleon  fanclies  would  be  $l5>00o  On  this  basis  $450  (30?)  is  currently  required 
for  cost  of  all  governnentso  $300  (20j)  is  collected  in  taxeSo  The  difference  of 
$150  (to?)  is  the  approximate  recent  annual  increase  in  debt  per  family. 


E.  0.  V.  H. 
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Roads  Open’*'  - Neil  Cerotbers’^' 

The  iknerican  I.’ac’azinec:  Dccenbero  4000  vrords. 

The  doprossicn  and  the  irovei-mrient  policies  follov-'ing  it 
have  made  the  American  people  think:  about  their  economic  system. 
America  is  the  last  of  the  great  modem  nations  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  economic  oM  social  problems,  due  to  the  fact  that  until 
recently  great  oiwortunities  and  rich  J^iwards  were  op@n  more  or 
less  to  the  energy  and  ambition  of  any  individual ® 

Now.  however,  a world=wide  dspression  has  given  the  people 
deep  resentment  of  a system  which _ peimits  depression,  and  a 
film  determination  to  do  something  about  ito” 

The  present  system  is  based  on  private  property  and  the 
profit  motive o "Admittedly  the  system  works  harshly o Under  it  the 
majority  of  men  live  in  the  shadow  of  unemployment  and  failure, 
and  a segment  of  the  population  lives  bleak  lives  of  hard  work 
and  poverty,  while  a few  live  in  idleness  and  luxury.  There  are 
cruel  injustices  to  individuals,  and  opportunity,  though  open  to 
all,  is  not  equal.  l!any  millions  are  shut  off  from  a fair  start, 
while  many  others  succeed  without  merit o There  is  much  waste,  un- 
social activity,  and  tricirorj^  in  the  e®ipetitivo  system. There 
are  many  opinions  about  this  system;  some  think  it  perfect , others 
hate  ito  One  may  consider  it  from  five  points  of  view. 

^sdivlduali^  is  the  philosophy  which  considers  the  competl* 
tive  system  the  only  workable  one;  it  has  existed  in  all  ages  but 
has  leached  its  highest  point  in  the  '*laissez=faire”  idea,  which 
means  the  government  should  keep  hands  off  free  enterprise;  it  is 
hostile  to  government  ownership, pens ions,  and  taxation  for  social 
purposes . 


hiboralism  believes  in  capitalism,  the  profit=>motiv©,  and 
"laissez-faire,  "'but  admits  the  world  is  inevitably  moving  towards 
a cooperative  socialized  organizationo  Eowcvorj  it  thinks  the 
Government  has  not  yet  become  sufficiently  honest  and  efficient 
to  becoma  owner  or  manager  of  industry  on  a large  seal©.  It  ad= 
mits  the  present  existence  of  inexcusable  exploitation,  "approves 
all  forms  of  social  legislation  that  will  improve  th©  condition 
of  the  dependent  groups,  provided  it  does  not  reduce  national  in- 
itiative and  Individual  character,  , . It  is  sympathetic  to  in- 
heritance taxes,  high  income  taxes, public  works, old  age  pensions, 
regulation  of  industry,  government  ownership,  and  even  a dole, but 
only  where  it  is  demonstrated  that  these  are  socially  worth  what 
they  cost," 

3o  CjoiTOunism  protests  against  the  wrongs  of  private  property 
and  the  injustice  of  the  competitive  system.  It  believes  that 
government,  press,  and  education  are  tools  of  th©  capitalist  and 
should  be  overthrown  by  violent  means.  It  thinks  labor  is  the 
real  producer  and  should  enjoy  all  the  fruit  of  its  own  produc- 
tion. 

4.  I^s_Glsm,a  new  philosophy  of  our  ©ra, believes  that  dictator- 
ship is  superior  to  democracy  because  the  latter  is  inefficient, 


clunGjsand  wasteful.  ]t  thinks  there  should 
control  which  can  make  or  stop  competition, 
and  capitalistic,  regulates  both  capital  and 
huraan  relations,  sex  rights,  .marriage,  olfs 
itical  belief,  and  freedom  of  speech. 


ee  a unified , absolute 
-T t is  nationalistic 
labor  as  well  as 
pring,  religion,  pol- 


operation 
toil,  and 


Socialism  aims  at  an  ideal  economic  life  for  everyone;  co- 
in procucoion,  justice  in  distribution,  eq^uality  of 


abolition  of  ooverty. 


It  think; 


that  tnci o is  a better 

ince.'itive  than  the  profit  motive, and  that  society  can  eff  i c ientl'-' 
m-Ciaage  socialized  industry.  It  vm’shes  to  euc  povertv,  uncaoio'"'- 
ment,  dependence^  and  prostrating  labor- 


Tiie  au w>hox'  tninks  vve  are  following  some 
of  each  of  these  systems;he  sees  truth  in  some 
of  every  one  of  them.  He  believes  that  ?:e  can 
present  system,  the  age-old  miseries  of  vrant, 
fear. 


of  the  principles 
of  the  contentions 
destroy,  under  the 
unomplo3m  out , and 


T.  L.  P. 


’’Industry  and  Government"  - Philip  Cabot* 
Atlantic  Llonthly.  December.  4300  words. 


The  chaos  which  seems  nov;  to  surround  us  will  soon  or  late 
be  reduced  to  order,  the  important  question  being  what  the  new 
iOj.mo  of  government  and  of  life  v/ill  be  under  the  new  rerime. 
"Great  changes  will  certainly  come  and  they  may  com^e  quickl-.”^ 
we  arc  not  alert  and  active,  our  forms  of  govern:.ien t and 
life  may  be  replaced  by  inferior  forms,"  i.e.,  the 
decay  which  have  destroyed  older  civilizations 
nation  in  our  time. 


v;a^ 


If 
of 

processes  of 
may  attack  our 


The  causes  of  the  existing  crisis  are  no 
the  subsequent  depression  but  changes  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  environment  in  which  we  live 
made  the  structure  of  our  government  vinsuitabl 


t the  Ijorld  Gar  and 
races  composing  our 
.Those  changes  have 
e for  teda^m 


Our  environment  has  changed 
been  under  the  control  of  those 
evolve  a philosophy  of  government 
governing  class." 


f’jndamcn tally.  Its  changes  have 
out  "to  make  monej"  and  not  to 
although  they  were  in  fact  the 


Ine  i ndus ti ia  1 i s t and  the  ousiness  man  are  the  onlj'  sources 
Ov.ma t i on , achieved  by  means  of  I'ssearch,  as  to  w’hat  chanres 
are  likely  to  occur  in  the  next  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Eut  these 
men  are  so  ovei--specialized  as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  us  the 
information  needed  Lo  form  a sound  judgment  on  the  broad  social 
and  governmental  problems  on  which  our  future  depends. 


"Either  the-;  leaders 
trained  on  broader  lines  so 
the  fields  of  sociology  and 
taken  from  them."  In  fact, 
process  of  adoption. 


of  industry  and  business  m.ust  be 
that  thej^  can, and  will,  genej'alize  in 
government,  or  their  business  will  be 
tho  second  alternative  is  alreadp;"  in 


OUi  men  in  uhe  professional  and  administrative  classes  have 


not  bcori  properly  educated 
then.  It  is  therefore  up  to 
condi tion. 


for  the  ’."orl:  that  is  nev;  reap; j red  of 

our  educational  systen  to  remedy  this 


ihe  under.'radua tes  in  our  colleges  and  professional  schools 
should  he  given  a realistic  picture  of  the  social  and  government- 
al prohlcns  confronting  us.  \Yc  need  not  try  to  teach  then  the 
ans'^Ters  to  these  orohlcms. 


As  a beginning,  a course  of  study  night  be  offered  on  the 
Congressional  emorgency  logislation , beginning  Llarch  9,  1933o 
IhesG  la7?s  raise  many  guestions  of  the  gravest  moment.  For 


ample,  the  h.R.A.  versus  state  rights  and 
undorsirabilit3"  of  class  legislation.  Also 
roncy  legislation  should  be  included. 


the  A. A. A.  versus  the 
the  many  forms  of  cur- 


The  follo\ving  aro  none  of  the  general  principles  V7hich 
should  fom  the  baclzground  in  teaching  courses  of  this  character: 
do  not  possess  unbounded  individual  freedom.  On  the  con- 
our  liberty  is  limited  by  certain  natural  laws.  One  of 


ill 


those  is  that  :;;an  must  vzork  or  degenorato.  (2)  Both  our  indus- 
ialists  and  politicians  have  ignored  the  cataclysmic  changes  in 


our  environment  in  the  last  hundred 
cause  he  v;orshipped  lai ssen-faire , 
democracy  vvas  not  able  to  produce 
comprehend  what  was  going  on.  Thus 
century  became  the  slavery  of  the  tv.cntietho  (3)  Both  the  natur- 
al I'-r.vs  and  the  demands  of  the  particular  environment  must  be 
considered  in  framing  our  industrial  and  governmental  svstons. 


years.  The  industrialist  bc= 
and  the  politician  because  a 
legislators  great  enough  to 
the  freedom  of  the  nineteenth 


Assuming  our  universities  succeed 
lems  to  the  _'resent  generation  of  studen 
to  tv/onby  years  before  these  students 
tions  of  responsibility  in  the  business 
may  not  be  able  to  hold  together  unti 


in  presenting  these  pros- 
ts,  it  will  take  fifteen 
actually'  arrive  at  posi  = 
world.  Cur  civilization 
1 these  re=enforccments 


arrive. 


To  avoid  this,  our  educational  institutions  should  irxicdi  = 
atelyr  offer  courses  to  business  executives  or  others  interested, 
particularly  those  between  the  ages  of  thirty.'-  and  forty.  Tliose 
cour.ces  should  aim  to  teach  the  tcciinique  of  generalization  in 
solving  tho  problems  which  now  besot  us. 


The  difficulty'  in  doing  this  v/ill  pi*obably'  bo  in  securing 
teachers  capable  of  conducting  such  courses.  A beginning  should 
bo  made  with  such  teachers  as  are  available  and  their  ranks 
should  then  be  supplemented  by'  people  drawn  from  other  walks  of 
life, 

E.  B.  V.  H. 


"A  koral  Code  for  the  Future'*  = Charles  H.  Iloimsath 
Harper’s.  December.  5000  words. 


tom 

urc. 


'•Too  often  in  our  search  for  causes  it  has  become  the  cus= 
to  interpret  our  present  chaos  in  terms  of  moral  fail= 
. . Cur  conscience  betrayrs  us.  Tho  trouble  is  not  so  much 


that  v.-e  have  rencunced  virtue, 


that  vj-^tu:;  ha.:  failed  v.c. 


.,e 


suffer  net  so  much  frorr.  r.oral  flecranc^  as  from  our  -.'loral  inad- 
equacy. 0 . By  returr.lug  to  the  safe  standards  of  the  past  v.e 
escape  the  hazards  of  searchin-^  ci:+  nev.  and  r^^fe-zt-ve  v;ay='  "f 


i V ac  - 


The  time  is  at  hai.d,  however,  '^hen  v;e  must  eont'rcnt  the 


fact  that  cur  accustomed  mcrai  habits  no  longer  serve  us  and  ’hat 
7,0  mat  discover  adjqu.ate  ethical  standards . ” 

It  is  the  author’s  contentiori  that  changing  eenditiens  de- 
mand a change  in  virtues;  that  certain  of  our  stcr.dards  hove-  be- 
come antiquated  and  that  ethers,  to  which  we  have  pahl  little 
attention  in  the  past,  must  take  their  p]  ace . '"'he  moral  failuies 
that  are  partly  responsible  for  cur  present  chaos  are  :f  a col- 
lective and  impersonal  nature  rather  than  signalizing  a lack  cf 
individual  integrity.  There  is  as  m.uch  personal  virtue  t-'day  as 
there  has  e^er  been,  but  cur  problems  can  orJ  y be  solved  through 
a change  in  virtues  hinging  on  actions  of  the  mass. 

'.?hat  are  sore  of  the  virt’ies  that  have  ’’had  their  day":”  In- 
dustry is  one  of  them.  He  have  over-worked  our  productive  ability 
to  the  po^nt  where  the  z\.\"se  of  plenty  has  also  brought  in  its 


wake  the  curse  of  leisu:^e, 


jurse 


:hat  is,  until  man 


how  to  use  this  new  product  which  his  unceasing  activit; 
brought  him. 


:arns 

hn  s 


Thrift  should  go  by  the  boards.  The  rainy  day  for  which  we 
saved  turned  into  a flood  which  makes  it  imperafive  that  we  now 
emphasize  spendii'.g  and  sharing  Instead  of  .saving.  Individual  in- 
itiative, i.e.,  American  "rugged  individualism,”  must  g.ivo  way 
to  cooperation  and  intelligent  altruism.  J\istice  rr.u.st  take  the 
place  of  charity.  And  in  the  larger  sense  patriotis.m  or  national- 
ism must  be  supplanted  by  internationalism:, 

’’The  point  for  us  is  that  moral  principles  emerge  to  meet 
chang;in£  human  conditions.  Kov,  and  then  we  lay  hold  cf  a prin- 
ciple of  permanent  value  which  seem.s  to  fit  into  the  nature  cf 
the  universe,”  but  "too  often  h\ui.ar  advance  has  been  delayed  for 
generatiens  because  men  have  cli;ng  desperately  to  old  patterns  cf 
behavior  which  have  effectively  denied  thorn  entrance  into  a more 
abundant  life." 


There  is  a need  for  social  imiag^naticn  - sceial  responsi - 
bil ity, which  requires  the  pooling  of  individual  rescurcer  for  tie 
benefit  of  the  greatest  number.  The  m.odern  method  of  success  has 
stressed  com.potition  at  the  expense  of  cooperation;  se+  rorsen 
against  person  and  cor.pan*  against  company.  Cn  a theory  that  "a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  we  must  revamp  cur 
system,  of  life  if  we  expect  to  exist  and  progress,  7’q  should 
pemmit  instead  of  prohibit.  Aelf -fuif i 1 Iment  is  a hig'her  and 
greater  vi^'tue  than  self-denial : people  must  be  taught  how  *o  cre- 
ate instead  cf  being  allowed  to  destroy  things,  which  then  makes 
it  necessary  to  pass  la?:s  that,  in  effect,  say  ’’don't." 


Through  self-realization  wa  will  be  able  to  attack  s’.'soess- 
ftilly  'two  pressing  contemporary  moral  issues,  the  increasing 
leisure  ard  the  changing  family.  . . The  neverrsnont  cannot  for- 
ever provide  ;‘obs  for  the  unemployed;  sooner  or  later  it  rr.ust 
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cttccl:  the  basic  issces  cs  they  cifToct  ever;'or;e  - the  distribu- 
tion of  li\^elihood  nnd  the  utilisation  of  lei  sure  .Multitudes  have 
mustered  tVie  technic  of  di'udfery;  it  remains  for  enlifl*tened  peo- 
ples to  ;.:aster  the  art  of  creative  living;-." 


Ac  for  the  home,  instead  of  imposing  riNid  standards  on  the 
people  that  dwell  within  It,  w-o  should  make  it  becoirio  subser\’'ient 
to  these  pei'sonalities*  ''I’he  hone  is  n.ade  for  nan  end  not  nan  for 
the  hone.  . . The  family  is  not  to  becom:c  less  sacred,  but  per- 
sonality nore  sacredo"  And  so  it  folloves  that  tolerance  must 
supersede  narrow-mandodness  and  hiroti'y  which,  in  the  last  anal- 


'asi  s 


0 7'e 


ml’'  various  forms  of  stuniditv. 


\'7c  must  prow  up,  too,  if  our  novies,  napazines,  enusenents, 
pastines,and  even  cert.ain  occupations  will  allow  It.  "Our  follies 
are  beconiny  costly.  One  or  two  nore  outbursts  o;'  anim-al  spirits 
like  our  late  war  and  recent  speculation  oryy,  and  wc  are  done 
for.  Tf  wc  cannot  be  prown  \]p,  at  least  we  ourht  to  learn  pood 
nanners."  And  hand  in  hand  with  naturity  poes  a willinpness  to 
face  facts  - reality;  a refusal  to  be  bamboozled  by  panaceas, 
utopias,  snake  oils,  sleep  producers,  reducinp  apents,  and  other 
products  of  hiph  pressure  salesncn  who  vie  with  each  other  In 
offerinp  their  customer  the  latest,  bippest,  finest,  preatest, 
most  perfect,  indostructiblo  illusion.  Statistics  show  that  Alfo 
of  the  advertisenents  aupeariny  in  wonon’r.  napazines  nake  thoir 
appeal  to  iriotlvcs  based  uoon  fear,  sex,  and  'enulation.  ’’Truth  is 
stranper  than  ficl.ion">  but  in  this  country  we  an^^ear  to  prefer 
fiction. 

M.  Ho 


’’A  Social  Plan  for  the  United  States"  'Editorial) 

The  Pat ion.  December  13.  1000  words. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck  announced  at  the  International  Industrial 
Kelations  Institute  that  a proup  of  technicians  are  workinr  on  a 
social-economic  plan  for  raisinp  the  standards  of  livinp  for  the 
American  people.  The  personnel  of  the  rroun  consis’s  of  experts 
in  the  fields  of  architecture,  enpirieerinp,  economics,  education, 
and  public  health.  The  proup  is  free  I'roin  political  arm  econoi.-ii- 
cal  compromi s inp  which  permits  attention  to  be  placed  more  di- 
rectly upon  tl.e  problem. 

The  I.  M.  I.  bepins  by  challenpinp  the  theory  that  present 
poverty  is  the  result  of  former  abundance.  Actually,  a shortape 
exists.  The  Department  of  Apriculture  stated  that  if  every  indi- 
vidual were  to  ha\'0  a "liberal"  diet,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  1923  production  of  milk  by  52^, butter, 108^, vepetables , 
79)C,  citrus  fruits,  84j^,  and  epps,43^.  To  meet  the  full  food  re- 
quirements o"  the  American  people,  we  would  need  40,000,000  acres 
more  than  were  utilized  in  1933.  At  the  same  time  the  Department 
of  Apriculture  was  publishinp  these  stati sti cs , the  A. A. A.  was  cn- 
paped  in  a further  reduction  of  40,000,000  acres. 

In  other  fields  o"  national  life, the  deficits  of  production 
are  even  more  appallinp.  A larpe  proportion  of  houses  are  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  This  is  true  in  cities,  mininp  communities. 
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irJ  11  villages, and  agricultural  regions.  'I'o  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  all  the  people  in  the  United  Slates  for  the  next  10  years 
would  tax  productive  resources  to  the  limits  Deficiency  is  also 
critical  in  education,  public  health,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 
In  the  face  of  a 24%  increase  in  high  school  cni'ollnent  in  the 
past  fev;  years,  the  number  of  teachers  and  administrators  has 
actuallj'  decreased.  Thousands  of  rui*al  schools  have  been  closed, 
depriving  at  least  2,000,000  children  of  educational  opportuni= 
ties.  The  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  showed  that  fa- 
milies having  an  income  of  loss  than  $3,000  annually  were  obtain- 
ing only  half  the  medical  attention  they  should  have  received, 
while  preventive  health-service  is  almost  non-existento 

Under  favorable  political  conditions;,  it  would  require  a 
year  to  bring  farm  and  industrial  production  back  to  the  level  of 
1929.  It  would  take  3 years  for  exploration  and  research  to  "en- 
able the  collective  group  of  workers,  including  scientists  and 
technicians  to  begin  the  period  of  expansion."  It  is  estimated 
that  a mere  beginning  in  the  production  of  necessary  crops  could 
be  made  the  first  year.  Whether  or  not  the  increase  in  agricul- 
tural products  would  bring  larger  returns  to  the  farmer  depends 
upon  the  correlation  of  the  agriculture  plan  v/i  th  that  of  in- 
creasing productivity  of  industry. 

A long  period  would  elapse  before  educational  and  cultural 
needs  could  be  full  met,  although  the  present  supply  of  idle 
teachers  would  go  far  toward  remedying  the  existing  deficit. 

The  problem  of  power  - coordinated  activity  of  men  for  a 
common  interest  - must  be  solved  before  true  planning  can  be 
brought  into  operation » If  planners  can  show  clearly  the  possi- 
bilities which  lie  before  us, the  problem  of  power  should  be  easi- 
er to  solve. 

F. 


"Iho  Child  Labor  Disgrace"  - Anthony  M.  Turano"** 
iunorican  Mercury.  December.  3500  words. 

Tiie  proposed  Child  Labor  Amendment  itself  would  give  Con- 
gress the  "power  to  limit , regulate  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  per- 
sons under  13  years  of  ago."  The  need  for  such  regulation  is 
demonstrated  by  statistics  concerning  the  number  of  children 
working  unreasonably  long  hours  for  cruelly  inadequate  pay,  often 
in  dangerous  occupations , in  many  cases  exempt  from  the  protection 
of  woriiers'  compensation  laws.  Under  the  codes,  some  of  these 
conditions  have  been  improved,  but  if  the  codes  are  not  rcnov/cd, 
and  if  the  Child  Labor  xlmcndment  is  not  ratified,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  "all  industries  will  return  to  the  blessings  of 
free  competition,  and  the  use  of  child  labor  will  have  the  usual 
effect  in  reducing  adult  wages  to  even  lower  levels." 

The  resolution  against  ratification  of  the  Amendment , passed 
by  the  duricrican  Bar  Association,  was  little  more  than  a comment 
upon  the  fact  that  "its  members  receive  no  retainers  from  child 
workers  or  their  parents."  The  implications  arc  that  "a  legal 
practitioner  may  become  so  learned  concerning  the  sacred  rights 
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of  employers  and  industrial  magnates  (as)  to  fancy  that  the  world 
is  peopled  entirely  by  hone=loving-  corporations  and  philanthropic 
monopolies. 

Opponents  of  the  child  labor  enendment  who  point  to  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties  of  enfor- 
cement really  had  their  answer  when  Federal  child  labor  laws  v/cre 
operative  until  declared  unconstitutional,  1916-1920.  "Their  en- 
forcement was  neither  difficult  nor  expensive,"  and  scarcely  com- 
parable, for  whereas  "a  distillery  or  a speakeasy  could  be  safely 
concealed  in  any  cellar  or  alley  ...  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
a shirt  factor^’’  or  a tobacco  nlantation  ooerating  surreptitious- 
ly o” 


After  analyzing  the  various  objections  to  the  proposed 
Child  Labor  Amendment,  the  author  concludes:  "The  basic  quarrel 
is  obviously  between  those  who  still  believe  that  the  profits  of 
unlimited  exploitation  are  the  necessary  foundation  of  universal 
proonerity,  and  those  who  acknowledge  the  harmlessness  of  reason- 
able juvenile  labor,  but  insist  also  upon  the  right  of  youngsters 
to  healthy  growth  and  education." 

G.  R.  W. 


"Unemplojmient  from,  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Unemployed"  - Harry  Vickerstaff 
Social  Service  Review  (English).  November.  3000  words. 

In  this  article  an  unem.ployed  English  miner  describes  the 
lot  of  his  social  group.  He  points  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
physical  hardships  and  loss  of  morale  wrought  by  unemployment, 
one  of  the  greatest  humiliations  they  have  to  bear  is  the  Veans 
Test:  "The  monthly  visitations,  the  prying  into  the  most  private 
affairs  and  the  continued  espionage  over  every  halfpennj’-  of  his 
income  is  an  unnecessary  insult  to  the  man.  The  general  effect 
is  that  with  this  continued  espionage,  the  man’s  mind  becomes 
narrowed  and  bitte.r.  - There  is  so  much  misery  and  poverty  among 
the  unemployed,  and  each  individual  has  such  a burden  to  carry 
himself,  that  he  tends  to  become  self -centered  and  nis  neighbor’s 
troubles  pass  him  by.  where  once  each  one’s  joys,  troubles  or 
cares  were  shared,  there  are  so  many  in  the  same  plight  today 
that  each  one  has  enough  suffering  of  his  own  without  caring 
about  others.  That  fellowshin  w'hich  was  once  the  mainstay  of  our 
lives  is  being  destroyed.  And  truly  lack  of  fellowship  is  death." 

"hat  can  the  Government  do  for  these  people?  "Perhaps  the 
one  thing  upon  which  the  unemployed  are  agreed  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  repeal  the  Lloans  Test. It  would  help  the  unemployed 
because  it  would  be  one  of  those  simple  acts  of  faith  which  are 
so  important  in  themselves.”  Houses  could  be  built  even  in  so- 
called  derelict  areas;  men  could  be  sent  "back-to-the-land” ; for- 
ests could  be  conserved  and  expanded;  the  benefit  age  for  Old  Age 
Pensions  could  bo  lowered  ten  years  and  the  rate  raised  ten  shil- 
lings; a "Youth  Reconstr-uction"  program  could  be  launched; settle- 
ments could  be  built  up  providing  a place  - "no,  not  a place  - a 
spirit  in  which  each  member  can  find  himself , discover  and  exploit 
his  own  possibilities." 


G.  R.  W. 
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’’The  Illegitimate  j^anilj’’  in  Nov;  York  City:  Its  Treatment  by  Social  and 


Agencii  cs'' 


Health 
II ev;  York  Citj’’ 


- Ruth  Reed.  Published  for  the  '.Velfarc  Council  of 
:olumbia  L'nivorsity  Press.  335  pp.  ,3.75 


that  inhere  in  the  cooperation  of  parents  at  the  time 
and  during  the  rearing  of  a child 
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This  book  is  the  result  of  a study  made  at  the  request  of 
ITev/  York  social  agencies  constituting  the  Committee  on  the  Care 
of  the  Unr:arried  ICothcr.  The  preface  states:  "Because  it  strikes 
at  those  roots  of  family  life  and  of  child  care  and  protection 

of  birth 

egiLimacy  never  ceases  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  soc ial ‘workers  and  of  citizens  generally." 
Illegitimate  births  during  the  year  1930  were  taken  as  a basis  of 
the  study,  the  objectives  of  vihich  v:ero  "to  emmerate  the  agencies 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  illegitiraate  family  in  Hew  York  City, 
to  describe  the  types  of  services  being  rendered  these  families 
and  to  state  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  illegitimate  family 
itself  as  considered  during  a limited  period  of  time."  It  is  ex- 
plained that  the  use  of  the  word  family  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
although  the  'welfare  of  the  mother , father , and  child  is  so  inter- 
related by  natural  and  legal  ties  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
more  or  less  of  a unit. 


The  first  section  includes  birth  registration  data,  both  as 
supplied  by  the  health  department  and  as  gathered  from  the  sever- 
al agencies.  It  is  interesting,  and  perhaps  surprising  to  find 


that  the  illegitimate  birth  rate  in  Hew  York  Git' 


Rie  lowe; 


of  ten  selected  United  States  cities,  although  in  the  decade  from 
1020  to  1930,  when  the  Icyltitriate  birth  rate  was  declining,  the 
illegitimate  birth  rate  increased  slightly. A comparison  of  health 
department  figures  with  agency  records  indicates  a good  deal  of 
inaccuracy  in  reporting  illegitimate  births. 


The  second  section  of  the  book  is  a study  of  social  agen- 
cies dealing  v7ith  the  illegitimate  family  - medical  and  health, 
homes  for  mothers  and  babies,  family  welfare  and  child  placement 
societies.  The  atterapt  to  discover  the  practice  of  each  showed 
a wide  variety  in  thinking  and  in  planning  for  the  illegi  ti-r.ate 
child  and  its  parents. "It  is  evident  that  Lhc  failure  of  agencies 
to  understand  each  other  and  to  agree  on  a few  general  principles 
of  action  is  hindering  their  effective  co-operation.  , . The  ten- 
dency of  social  agencies  to  emphasize  the  v/elfaro  or  duties  of 
one  or  another  member  of  the  illegitimate  family  may  explain  to 
some  extent  the  overlapping  of  work  and  the  lack  of  'understanding 
between  agencies There  is  noted  a growing  co-ordination  of  v;ork 
for  the  illegitimate  family  within  sectarian  lines.  Attitudes 
toward  adoption  and  earlj'  separation  of  mother  and  child  arc  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  and  the  great  divergencies  in  practice  com- 
mented upon.  The  author  feels  that  having  so  large  a nmsber  of 
organizations  occupied  with  the  adjustm.ent  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  illegitimate  parenthood  renders  any  general 
agreement  as  to  principles  and  policies  extremely  difficult.  Cne 
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Vvonders  whether  it  is  not  the  very  complexity  of  problems  them- 
selves which  work  a^^ainst  a formulation  of  £-eneral  policies,  and 
whether  the  diverperico  of  social  work  opinion,  the  tendency  to 
advise  on  the  basis  of  individual  bias, and  the  apparent  confusion 
and  duplication  of  effort  all  frequently  mig-ht  indicate  not  so 
much  the  need  for  more  agreement  on  principles  of  action,  as  the 
necessit;'  for  more  flexibility,  greater  objectivity,  and  a v/ill- 
ingnesE  to  accept  the  mother’s  or  father’s  ov/n  attitude  as  the 
real  detemining  factor  in  planning  for  the  baby’s  future. 

The  lost  section  of  the  study  contains  material  in  regard 
to  the  three  persons  concerned  in  illegitimacy  =>  mother,  father, 
and  baby.  The  statistical  data  as  gathered  from  the  agencies  is 
necessarily  quite  incomplete,  and  the  author  very  wisely  refrains 
from  drawing  any  far-=  reaching  conclusionso  Seme  differences  be- 
tween colored  and  white,  and  between  the  different  racial  groups 
are  pointed  out.  In  considering  paternity,  the  author  felt  that 
a much  more  direct  and  helpful  procedure  might  be  worked  out, 
both  socially  and  legally,  in  approaching  the  father.  The  prob- 
lem of  adequate  health  protection  for  the  illegitim.atc  baby 
seemed  an  unsolved  one,  and  under  the  section  on  the  mother,  v/e 
find:  ”Thc  staff  of  this  study  arrived  at  the  belief  that  a more 
realistic  professional  attitude  would  conduce  to  a more  system- 
atic and  intelligent  service  to  those  clients.  Some  kind  of 
original  contact  that  would  thereafter  responsibly  steer  those 
cases  through  the  intricate  processes  necessary  for  their  adjust- 
ment seems  to  be  the  only  v/ay  in  v/hich  the  present  chaotic 
conditions  can  be  reduced  to  some  degree  of  order.  In  this 
connection  the  Scandinavian  guardianship  arrangements  and  the 
Minnesota  plan  in  our  own  country  come  to  mind.  "It  is  only 
as  a thorough  program  of  action  and  stud^'  that  undertakes  to  ac- 
count for  all  of  these  children  can  bo  put  into  operation  that 
there  can  be  assurance  that  they  are  being  properly  cared  foro" 

In  the  beginning  the  author  stated  that  the  study  did  not 
aim.  to  measure  the  personal  and  intangible  aspects  of  case  work 
endeavor,  but  would  confine  itself  to  those  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem which  lent  themselves  to  statistical  measurement  and  ob- 
jective description.  To  this  extent  the  situation  seems  to  have 
been  covered  quite  adequately,  although  as  we  have  mentioned, 
some  difficulties  found  m.ight  lead  to  different  conclusions  re- 
garding treatment.  - One  wonders,  however , whether  it  is  possible 
to  consider  the  adjustment  of  human  relationship  as  that  of  the 
illegitimate  child  and  his  parents  without  putting  more  stress  on 
personality  and  individual  attitudes  and  interrelationships,  even 
though  these  are  not  easily  tabulated.  The  method  of  the  study, 
which  entailed  using  material  not  obtained  directly  for  the  pur- 
pose at  hand,  but  culled  for  the  most  part  from  agency  records 
with  varying  emphases,  and  care  in  recording,  may  also  have  made 
the  task  of  arriving  at  certainty  or  useful  conclusions  more 
difficult.  The  book  does,  however,  present  a very  interesting 
picture  of  the  externals  of  the  illegitimacy  situation,  and  the 
statistical  material  is  admirably  handled,  with  concise  and  well 
explained  tables,  and  with  much  restraint  in  drawing  conclusions. 
The  fair  and  impartial  attitude  of  the  author  is  particularly  to 
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be  eoiTjinendGd. 

The  various  appendices  contain  valuable  and  particularly 
well  compiled  reference  material.  besides  case  schedules  used 
and  the  enumeration  of  ajericies  studied  t'.ere  arc  varicus  suaple- 
nentary  tables,  a diyest  of  liew  Yorh  btate  laws  relating  to 
children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  notes  on  birth  recisti-a  tion. 
..  very  intercstini”  and  complete  annotated  bibliography  on  ille- 
ritimaC3"  completes  the  study. 


”It's  Up  to  Us"  - James  P. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Kew  York 

The  issue  is  freedom  versus  security;  are  we  to  support  the 
Government,  or  is  the  Govermnent  to  support  us?  The  policies  and 
actions  of  the  bev/  heal  are  not  clearly  defined,  arc  not  Leading 
in  a definite  direction  towards  a definite  goal;  there  is  a vast 
a.mount  of  inconsistency,  confusion,  and  uncor tainitjm 

Yet  the  blame  for  those  conditions  lies  with  the  people 
rather  than  its  mouthpiece.  "People  must  realize  that  there  are 
certain  things  they  cannot  have  under  our  present  system  of  eco- 
nomy and  government  and  stop  clamoring  for  thorn  or  the^’ 
must  decide  that  what  they  want  is  a change  in  favor  of  a differ- 
ent system,  in  v.Tiich  they  would  have  to  give  up  much  of  the  free- 
dom of  effort,  of  speech,  of  thought,  of  education,  and  of  faith 
which  has  been  our  heritage  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution." 


Aarburg 
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But  the  roots  of  the  difficulties  besotting  us  go  deeper 
than  this;  Lhey  penetrate  to  our  moral  fabric.  Ahen  it  comes  to 
interpreting  laws  intended  to  correct  and  prevent  certain  abuses 
of  our  capitalistic  society, "wo  arc  amazingly  skillful  at  circum- 
venting the  spirit  of  our  own  rules  while  obeying  the  letter  of 


tiUem. 


And  our  courts  have  fostered 


this  national  habit. 


• ho  go 


cn  the  principle  that  anything  not  expressly  prohibited  is  right, 
without  stopping  to  consider  whether  we  moan  ’right*  for  others 
to  do  to  us,  or  only  ’right’  for  us  to  do  to  others.  In  that  res- 
pect we  are  a very  young  nation." 


Guppose  we  do  choose  an  "ism,"  — a form  of  government  in- 
volving the  principles  of  communism,  socialism,  or  fascism.:  Ur. 
Aarburg  does  not  favor  it, yet  neither  docs  he  deny  the  possibili- 
ty of  such  a choice.Bu t , "if  we  are  to  abandon  our  economic  order, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  our  present  form  of  government. 
Otherwise  we  shall  have  a ’plannee  economy,’  the  plan  of  which 
changes  whenever  a popular  election  approaches."  And:  "If  the 
governraent  is  to  do  the  spending,  there  is  only  one  way  for  it  to 
get  the  money  - by  taxing  the  people.  People  can  pay  no  taxes  if 
they  have  no  incomes. If  the  hope  of  rewar’d  for  work  or  enterp'rise 
is  to  be  removed  as  an  incentive,  something  else  will  have  to 
take  its  place, or  we  shall  all  be  reduced  to  a dead  level  of  com- 
mon slavery.  That  'something  else’  could  bo  a cemmon  will  for 
mutual  service  without  reward  other  than  the  greatest  good  for 


the  greatest  number.  But  arc  v:e  ready  Tor  it?” 

To  aid  and  stimulate  the  reader  in  arriving-  at  conclusions 
as  to  the  form  of  fovernmont  he  desires  and  how  much,  if  any, con- 
trol the  rovernment  should  ezerci.se  over  individual  and  group 
enterprises,  the  author  has  prepared  one  chapter  in  the  form  of 
simple  end  direct  questions <.  Hake  your  choice, he  advises, and  then 
proceed  to  carry  your  beliefs  into  action  by  exercising  your 
franchise;  av/ay  with  platitudes, high- sounding  phrases,  and  gener- 
alitieso  Be  specific;  require  the  same  thing  of  your  Governirento 

Tlae  author’s  preference  is  the  present  system,  purged,  hov;- 
ever,of  its  present  evils  and  shortcomings,  not  by  the  Government 
but  by  economic  units  themselves . Our  basic  philosophy  is  still 
a sound  oneo  The  apparent  '’break  down  of  the  capitalistic  system” 
did  not  cause  the  depression;  rat;'!cr,it  was  caused  by  the  war  and 
its  after-effects,  which  threw  out  of  balance  the  miechanism  of 
supply  and  demand  <> 

, For  a time,  emergency  conditions  wairanted  emergency  meas- 
ures, but  the  crisis  has  now  been  passed  and  individual  liberty 
should  again  come  to  the  fore.  Freedom,  as  !,"ro?;arburg  defines  it, 
’’means  the  right  of  individuals  to  think,  to  work,  and  to  express 
themselves  as  they  desire.  It  moans  the  right  of  each  individual 
to  improve  his  own  circuriistanccs  throug’h  his  own  efforts  so  long 
as  he  does  not  in  so  doing  encroach  upon  the  similar  rights  of 
otherso  Such  freedom  is  based  upon  the  recognition  that  all  men 
are  not  created  equal,  and  upon  the  recognition  that  to  be  born 
with  superior  strength  or  intellect  or  material  advantage  carries 
with  it  an  obligation  to  use  such  strength  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  not  solely  for  selfish  rain.” 

The  Coveranont ’ s role  in  such  a society  is  to  furnish  us 
with  ’a  clear  definition  of  our  major  problems,  along  v/ith  the 
demand  that  we  think  them  out  and  express  our  viev/s  ...  a pres- 
entation of  the  facts  that  confront  us, so  that  ’we  ourselves,  act- 
ing on  the  basis  of  enlightened  self-interest  --  rather  than 
stupid  self-interest  --  may  shape  our  common  course  in  the  fu- 
ture o Then  we  shall  not  be  asking  our  Government  to  perfom  mir- 
acleso  Then  we  shall  not  add  to  our  distress  by  sv/allowing  quack 
remedies.  Then  also  we  shall  learn,  perhaps,  not  to  eat  green 
apples. ” 


lA.  E. 
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Underfed  children  were  found  amons  more  than  of  the  children  of  famil- 
ies on  relief  in  Pennsylvania  according  to  a report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
linergcncy  Child  Health  Comittee.  This  condition  affects  just  such  a pro- 
portion of  the  73,000  cases  studied  among  the  700,000  youngsters  whose  par- 
ents arc  receiving  aid.  43^  wore  in  need  of  dental  treatment.  Free  medical 
service  for  children  being  aided  by  this  Comzaittee  has  been  contributed  by 
more  than  3,000  doctors,  while  dentists  have  treated,  free  of  charge,  7702 
cases.  ( - Philadelphia  Record,  hecember  13) 


A course  in  work  relief  administration  will  bo  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
Hobart  College,  Ceneva , Hew  York,  states  Dr.  Jam.os  Hichel  'iTilliams,  head  of 
the  department  of  sociology,  who  will  teach  the  subject.  The  work  will  in- 
clude surveys  of  work  relief  projects  and  a study  of  past  inefficiencies 
in  this  field  to  determine  their  causes  and  devise  means  of  obviating  such 
ills  in  the  future.  ( - Hew  York  Times,  Lecomber  9) 


The  ratio  between  public  and  private  relief  aid  continues  to  widen.  Records 
furnished  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  shov;  that  public  funds  financed  93. 2> 
of  the  relief  burden  this  September  as  compared  with  95.7^  last  SepLom.ber. 

( - United  States  Hows,  December  10) 


Jobs  wore  found  by  53,443  C.C.C.  youths  the  first  year  of  this  program, 
while  between  April  and  Soptomber  of  this  year,  an  additional  03,000  work- 
ers wero  absorbed  in  normal  fields  of  employment.  At  the  same  time  these 
figui’es  were  disclosed  at  a '.Vhite  House  conference  by  Robert  Tech  .cr, direc- 
tor of  the  C.C.J.  enterprise ,Riiss  Katherine  Lenroot,  head  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  declared  there  aro  an  estimated  3,000,000  boys  and  girls,  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21,  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

{ - Hew  York  Times,  December  11) 


Some  00,000  C.C.C.  replacements  will  be  made  the  early  part  of  January,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  Fechnor,  the  director,  which  additions  will  bring  the 
rolls  up  to  tho  authorized  maximum  strength  of  370,000  workers.  When  this 
new  q.uota  has  boon  filled,  it  will  mean  that  more  than  1,000,000  young  men 
have  found  omplojiaont  in  such  camps  since  the  program  was  first  put  into 
operation  in  April,  1933.  Tho  new  recruits  will  fill  vacancies  left  by 
those  who  found  other  Jobs  or  those  forced  to  leave  after  their  allotcd  15 
months  in  camp.  ( - Now  York  Times,  ]Jocember  5) 


The  number  of  Jobless  in  Britain  rose  in  November  by  1150,  creating  an 
unemployment  total  of  2,120,735  persons.  However,  6000  found  Jobs  during 
that  period,  bringing  the  total  number  of  employed  up  to  10,212,000.  As 
compared  with  last  year, there  are  252,000  more  Jobholders  and  159,232  fewer 
idle.  ( - New  York  Times,  December  11) 
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An  increase  In  the  niaber  of  C-eKnariy^.s  ..’^nenployed  took  place  in  Noveinber, 
according  to  the  Reich  Office  for  Labor  Placement,  v;hich  declared  80,000 
persons  had  been  added  to  the  ranks,  bringing  the  official  total  of  regis- 
tered unemployed  to  2,354,000  - persons.  A further,  increase  ’.vas  stifled 
through  the  absorption- of  -some  - 16, OOO.  in  emergency ; relief  emplojmient  . 

{ - New  York  Times,  December  11) 


An  emergency  educational  fund  of  §50,000,000  has  been  asked  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  National  Council  of  State  Superintendents'  and  Commission- 
ers of  Education,  which  assembled -in  Washington  recently.  Educators  from 
41  states  and  Alaska  said  this  sum  would  be  needed  to  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities this  3^ear,  despite  tho  fact  that  conditions  in  some  quarters  have 
improved  since  last  year.  In  addition  to  this  .grant,  Charles  A,  Lee, presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  declared -tho  need”:  (if  of  Governraent  funds  to  fi- 
nance rural  school  construction;  -(2)  of  organizing  a special  committee  in 
each  state  to  deteimine  emergency  needs  and  present  its  results  to  the 
state  legislatures;  (3)  of  Federal  aid  in  refinancing  bonded  indebtedness 
in  thousands  of  solvent  districts •' whore  this  burden  means  exorbitant  tax 
levies.  It  was  reported  that  more  teachers  are  employed  this  year  than  last 
and  that  their  salaries  have  risen  slightly. 

( - United  States  News,  December  1.0) 

Tho  total  cash  farm  income  for  1935  will  be  about  §6,216,000,000  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  prepared  by  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  year’s  income  will  even  exceed  the  .§6,000,000,000  estimate 
advanced  by  the  Government  last  August-  These  prognostications  are  based 
upon  a comparison  of  the  post-depression  years  of  1922-23-24  with  those  of 
1933-34-35.  ( --Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec- 

ember 12) 


The  Federal  Housing  Administration  program  has  already  caused  55,000  loans, 
totalling  §25,000,000  to  be  made  by  bankers  throughout  the  country,  while 
field  reports  indicate  the  campaign  has  resulted  in  a flood  of  cash  and 
credit  orders  aggregating  §125,000,000  representing  275,000  individual  de- 
mands. These  figures  are  announced  by  ' Roger  Stef fan , F.H.A.  director  of 
modernization  credirs.  ( - PhilndeTphia  Record,  December  8) 

The  H.O.L.C.  reports  that  705?  of:  Its  home=OTming  borrowers  are  meeting  their 
obligations  when  thej’’  are  due.  - . .(  = United  States  News,  December  10) 

The  Subsistence  Homestead  Division  reports  that  up  to  June  30  it  had  ap= 
proved  601  proposed  homestead  projects,  totaling  about  §500,000,000.  The 
Administration  may  expand  part  of  tho  program  for, winter  relief,  for  which 
§25,000,000  has  been  designated.  ( New  York  Times,  December  10) 

The  R.F.C.  announces  repaj'ments  'exceeded  new  loans  by  §200,000,000  during 
the  third  quarter  of  rhis  year,  with  disbursements  up  to  November  30  total- 
ing §6,528,000,000.  ( - United  States  News,  December  10) 
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General  sales  taxes  ?n  16  states 
$11.53  per  capita,,  according  to  the 
Taxation.  Sach  year  Arizona  collcc 
California,  $50,000,000;  Illinois, 
Couth  hakota , $3,500,000.  Xew  Yerx, 
from  a 1>  tax. 


are  annually  producing:  from  -vl.l5  to 
Interstate  Commission  on  Conflicting 
ts  about  $1,333,000  from  this  source; 
$37,000,000;  Michigan,  $35,000,000;  and 
in  14  months,  has  received  ';-30 ,000 , 000 
( - United  States  , cv.’s,  December  10) 


The  progress  of  recovery  for  1954  •ivlll  exceed  the 
since  1931  in  many  lines  of  activity,  and  even  bet 
in  some  respects,  according  to  statistics  issued  by 


gains  made  in  any  year 
ler  the  record  for  19.30 
the  Isscciatod  Press. 


{ - Philadelphia  riecord.  December  13) 


Tno  National 
in  less  than 


Labor  Relations  Board  has  secured  compliance  vrith  its  rulings 
25>3  of  the  decisions  handed  do'.vn  to  date. 

( ~ United  States  Kev's,  December  10) 


Labor  demands  a share  in  the  control  of  the  nation' 


economic  future 


stated  by  the  Lahor' Advisory  Board  of  the  U.R.A.  in  a six-point  program,  to 
be  used  as  a basis  for  bargaining  v?ith  industry.  The  objectives 


ar$ 


(1)  a special  board,  on  which 


employers,  empev/ered  to  enforce  codes 


• would  bo 
(.0)  equal 


equally 


f labor 
represented  with 
representation  for  labor 
(3)  statutory  code  en- 
establi  shmci-its  instead  of 
merely  hearing  of  complaints;  (4)  investing  the  Labor  Advisory  Board  v/ith 
the  power  to  open  codes  for  amendment;  (5)  a govciTjaent  fact-finding  agency 
empowered  to  obtain  all  statistics  from  business  or  industry  covering  not 

income; and  (6)  code 


on  all  N.R.A.  boards  and  on  all  code  authorities: 
forcement  lav/s  including  mandatory  inspection  of 


1 tj 


only  wages  a.nd  hours,  but  aJso  production, 
provisions  fixing  minimum-wage  scales  for  different  classes  of  labor  in- 
i'* all,  ( - Christian  Science  Lonitoi*,  Dec- 
ember 17) 


stead  of  lust  one  minimum 


Crop  production  in  the  United  States  has  declined  22p  bolo'w  last  year  due 
to  the  drought  and  Government  control  of  crop  output.  This  v/as  probably 
the  lowest  total  harvested  in  thrity  years,  Ilowevor,thc  value  of  all  crops 
has  risen  $663,301,000.  ( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Doc- 

1 


ember 


Greece  has  organized  a relief  system  in  a 
less  this  winter.  PopuLar  canteens  have 
utod  to  the  Aoedy.  Hot  soup  is  served  at 
social  and  nhilanthropic  societies  are 

( - 


n ef'fort  to  ease  its  poor  and  job- 
been  set  up  where  food  is  distrib- 
2^^  a per  Lion,  Various  business, 
cooperating  with  the  Government. 
Christian  Scionce  I.'.onitor,  Dec- 

er.'.bcr  13) 
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*'lt  is  perfectly  nossiblq  lo  have  a ehanco  without  iT-Oving  froni  V/ash™ 
ington  to  lioscow.  There  surely’, is  a stopping-point  r.idwayo  , Between  the 
annrehp'  of  unplanned,  unregulated  industrialisn  and  the  tyranny  of  state 
control  of  industry  lies  a system  of  dor.ocratic  cooperation.”  (Donald 
hicliDorg  in  interview  with  5.  /.  '."oolf  entitled  "hichberg:  The  President's 
-.0.1  Pan,”  Piterarp  Digest,  Dccenber  1) 


"Cur  c:;ono:nic  sleuths  have  a growing  suspicion  that  prospei*ity,  which 
disappi^ared  nys leriously  five  years  a.go,  jumped,  - or  ?ms  pushed,  - off  the 
dock.  Ill  the  new  clues  Ic'cd  to  the  waterfront,  where  deserted  wharves 
strengthen  the  'uelief  that  there  is  a direct  connection  between  the  paraly- 
sis of  foreign  trade  and  the  continued  depression  here  and  abroad.” 
(Cleveland  .iodgers  in  ’’Prosperity  Begins  at  the  V/aterf  rent , ” Literary 
Dige.s  L , ec  csiher  1 ] 


'T'ne  groat  underlying  cause  of  the  deorossion  v/as  tin 


fact 


the 


purchasing  pov/er  of  tho 


isses  during  the  entire  period  of  prosperity 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  productivity  of  industry.” 
and  i,i  Ilian  English  V/alling  in  their  new  bool.,  "Our  liext  Step” 


(i.latthew  '.Vo  11 


''ihoy  (tho  v/calthy)  arc  excellent  critics  *of  proposals  brought  forth 
by  other  classes,  but  wiien  it  comes  to  getting  together  on  constructive 
proposals  for  national  policy  they  seem  to  bo  able  to  agree  on  nothing  more 
orofound  than  catch  phrases.”  (Secretary  ?»allace  in  address  before  the 
Dorld  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  Through  the  Ciiurch,  December  7) 

"Today  we  can  adjust  the  curricula  of  our  colleges  to  the  hotter 
preparation  of  you.ng  people,  cither  for  economic  competition  or  for  politi- 
cal cooperation,  but  we  cannot  say  aftor  wo  have  taught  a boy  the  rules  of 
tt.o  game  that  the  rules  will  not  be  changed  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  t?o 


■T'l  T1  T'  -f 

effo: 


not  despair  on  this  account.,  he  must,  on  tho  contrary,  redouljle  our 


find  sorr.c  subs'.ltute  for  revolution.” 


(John  Stev/ar 


;*esidc:U5  ..illiam  and  llary  College,  before  the  Association  of 
ice  ^'residents,  December  14) 


.ife  Insur 


"lour  years  of  industrial  crisis  have  exhausted  the  working  class  and 
reduced  it  to  despair.  Four  years  of  agricultural  crisis  have  finally 
ruined  the  pooner  st;-ata  of  peasantry,  not  only  in  the  principal  capitalis- 
tic  countries,  . . . but  particularly,  in  the  dependent  and  colonial  coun- 
tries. o . -hid,  if  no Iwithstanding  the  experience  of.  the  first  imperialist 
war,  trie  bourgeois  politicians  clutch  at  v;ar  as  a drowning  man  clutches  at 
a sLra'.Vjit  shows  they  have  become  utterly  confused , have  reached  an  impasse, 
and  arc  ready  lo  rush  headlong  over  a prccipicco”  (Joseph  Stalin,  in  report 
of  the  Cc'itral  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  I'ni on , appear- 
ing in  the  December  issue  of  International  Conciliation , published  by  the 
Carnegie  _nuowmcnt  for  International  Peace) 
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AHTICLi£S 


"The  Financing  of  Unemployirient  Relief"  - V«inthrop  Wo  Aldrich 
Vital  Speeches  of  Today.  Deceiaber  17.  4400  words. 

Convinced  that  "the  most  difficult  problera  with  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  faced  in  its  atterapt  to  balance  the  budget 
is  created  by  the  financial  burden  of  unemployment  relief,"  Hr. 
Aldrich  offers  some  very  constructive  thought  for  consideration 
by  municipal,  county,  state  and  Federal  authorities.  Agreement  is 
assumed  that  those  who  are  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  must  be  furnished  with  adequate  food , clothing,  shelter,  heat, 
and  light  for  themselves  and  their  families  until  they  can  find 
nevJ  employment.  His  second  premise  is  that  there  is  general 
agreement  that  "the  problem  of  caring  for  the  unemployed  is  one 
for  which  the  locality  in  which  the  unemployed  person  resides  is 
primarily  responsible;  that  relief  should  always  be  administered 
through  local  agencies  and  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  financed 
locally"  by  local  taxes  and  private  contribution.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  community  in  properly  administering  relief  will  be 
felt  v/hen  the  local  taxes  bring  the  matter  hone.  The  third  as- 
sumption is  that  unemployment  in  the  last  analysis  can  be  brought 
to  an  end  only  through  private  initiative  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  private  industry  on  a sound  and  profitable  basis.  This 
last  assumption  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  American  people 
have  not  lost  their  initiative,  virility,  independence,  and  sense 
of  individual  responsibility;  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
look  to  the  central  Government  to  take  care  of  people  under  any 
of  tne  forrus  of  paternalism  which  have  developed  in  other  parts 
of  the  world . 

Future  public  relief  policies  must  treat  the  problem  as  a 
more  or  less  permanent  one  rather  than  a temporary  one  as  it  was 
first  considered.  Accordingly,  no  tolerance  of  waste,  ineffici- 
ency, or  the  application  of  wrong  theories  can  be  countenanced 
in  the  handling  of  it. 

All  communities,  therefore,  must  have  a study  made  of  the 
employability  of  '-ll  employables.  Also,  precise  data  0iust  be 
computed  in  regard  to  the  comparative  cost  of  work  relief  and 
home  relief.  In  providing  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  either 
. or  both  kinds  of  relief,  two  factors  must  be  weighed,  - the  over 
zealousness  of  the  profes.sional  welfare  worker  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  situation  by  shrewd  politicians. 

Mr,  Aldrich  suggests  a local  committee  of  substantial  citi- 
zens, similar  to  the  draft  boards  during  the  World  War,  to  act 
in  an  advisory  and  supervisory  capacity  for  the  administration 
of  public  relief  not  established  by  Federal  law  on  a national 
basis.  This  would  I'emove  any  tendency  for  a community  to  lie 
down  and  wait  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do  it  all. 

The  fallacy  of  using  work  relief  as  a 'pump  priming"  de- 
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vice  is  also  exploded.  The  leading  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
’’spending  our  way  out  of  the  depression,”  Mr.  J.  M.  Keimes, 
British  economist,  has  been  thoroughly  discredited  in  England, 
There  are  in  the  United  States  powerful  forces  constantly  at  work 
to  bring  about  heavy  public  borrowing  to  make  work,  A distinction 
is  made,  hov^ever,  between  the  practice  of  having  a well-planned 
program  of  public  works  to  be  kept  at  a minimum  during  ”up”swings 
of  business  and  the  stimulation  of  necessary  public  works  in 
times  of  business  inactivity.  This  policy  is  sound  and  v^ould 
eliminate  the  danger  of  sotting  up  new  instriaraentalities  which 
will  compete  with  private  business,  or  setting  wage  scales  higher 
than  the  going  rates,  and  the  inflationary  tactics  of  excessive 
public  borrowing. 

Touching  on  competitive  spending,  llr,  Aldrich  points  out 
that  when  governments  enter  fields  of  private  business,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  latter  naturally  increases,  the  net  result  being  that 
the  heavy  industries  are  very  much  less  active  than  they  v^ould  be 
had  this  foim  of  public  spending  not  been  practiced. 

Stressing  again  the  necessity  for  local  administration  of 
relief  in  order  to  insure  sympathetic  and  fair  handling  of  the 
problem  and  to  eliminate  a great  deal  of  waste,  i:r,  Aldrich  re- 
peats that  the  localities  must  bear  an  important  part  of  the 
financing  of  relief  measures.  In  New  York  City,  where  ^^18,000,000 
per  month  are  being  spent, approximately  orie  fourth  of  the  expense 
is  borne  by  the  city,  one  fourth  by  the  State,  and  one  half  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  Municipalities  and  states  must  soon  aban- 
don the  idea  that  the  Federal  Governm.ent  is  a convenient  place 
to  deposit  burdens  which  they  can  and  should  bear.  Also,  if  they 
are  to  preserve  their  credit, they  must  raise  the  funds  by  current 
taxes  and  not  by  additional  borrowing.  To  accomplish  this,  nev/ 
economics  in  local  and  state  governments  must  be  effected. 


A. 


H, 


ifth  7, ’inter  of  UnomplojTnent  Relief”  - E.  Wight  Bakke* 
ale  Peviev/.  F/inter  Number,  7300  words. 

Dr.  Bakke  stresses  the  magnitude  of  the  present  relief  pro- 
blem by  quoting  statistics  relative  to  relief  expenditures  and 
percentage  of  population  on  relief,  and  then  predicts  a further 
increase  in  the  relief  load  as  a result  of  the  duration  of  the 
gradual  process  of  exhausting  savings  and  resources,  and  because 
a considerable  proportion  of  the  unemployed  headed  that  way  have 
not  yet  become  sufficiently  destitute  to  go  on  relief. 

The  author  feels  that  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  furnish  a large  proportion  of  relief  funds  and  that 
these  funds  should  be  distributed  unequally  to  the  various  states 
as  required  by  the  size  of  groups  on  relief,  their  economic  re- 
sources, their  constitutional  limitations  upon  borrowing,  and 
their  fluctuating  needs.  This  responsibility  should  fall  mainly 
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upon  the  federal  government  because  '’unemployment  is  a national 
problem. ,, No  one  locality  is  responsible  for  the  economic  wea- 
ther which  stimulates  or  denresses  industry.  , i^’urthermore , an 
increased  tax  burden  upon  local  industry  decreases  the  chance  of 
profitable  operation  there.  Curtailed  operations  spell  larf^er  re- 
lief burdens,’’  In  other  words,  a vicious  circle’ 


If  people  on  relief  refuse  to  return  to  work,  since  wages 
mean  a lower  standard  of  living  than  relief  (which  certainly  does 
not  give  extravagant  allowances) , the  implication  is  that  the  re- 
sponsibility falls  upon  private  industry  to  render  wages  and 
worxing  condition^  more  a tractive  lest  sometime  they  ”encoun= 
ter  a lapor  shortage  because  men  refuse  to  come  back  to  work,” 


’Seen  in  the  large,  the  problem  of  relief  transcends  .ne 
3are  for  our  present  load.  It  involves  the  question  whether  to- 
day’s relief  cases  are  to  become  serai-permanent  and  whether 
their  numbers  are  to  be  augmented  by  new  recruits  7/ho  cannot  find 
cpportunity  for  self-support.  In  brief,  it  involves  the  issue  of 
reabsorption  of  our  unemployed  into  the  ranks  of  orivate  indus- 
trv  - 


■’In  the  long  run, the  problem  must  come  oacx  to  plague  , . 
the  management  and  07/nership  of  private  industry,  Th^  nersoT^  -.vno 
works  tne  pump  handle  always  has  t^^  naraer  than  tne  pc^^^in 

who  primes  the  pump  with  the  bucket  of  water.  Now,  tnere  may  be 
advantages  to  investors  in  industry  in  supporting  individuals 
/ithin  anotner  type  of  economy, a relief  economy,  rather  than  giv- 
ing them  jobs.  It  may  be  that  industry  can  earn  greater  profits 
ana  can  pay  larger  dividends  by  using  the  more  efficient  workers 
wnom  at  the  moment  it  is  using  than  by  absorbing  those  who  at  the 
moment  are  unemployed.  But  if  our  industrial  organization  cannot 
provide  a living  for  these  men  by  giving  them  jobs,  then  it  must 
support  them  on  charity,  and  ultimately,  that  cost  will  come  back 
on  industry  in  taxes.  The  question  "bp--  is  whether  industry 
shall  support  a part  of  the  population  in  this  indirect  way  or 
.vhether  it  shall  support  them  by  means  of  jobs.  It  is  likely  that 
industry  will  not  voluntarily  undertake  the  reabsorption, for  such 
3 process  means  higher  costs  and  less  efficient  production,  I'he 
•lovernraent  may  be  able  to  stimulate  reabsorption  by  an  extensive 
construction  piogram.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  develop  a 
new  and  useful  set  of  public  services  for  the  unemployed,  we  may 
have  to  organize  the  offcasts  of  industry  Into  production-for-use 
units.  Private  industry  will  probably  all.-w  the  Government  to 
undertake  some  such  experiments  as  this  before  it  comes  to  grips 
itself  with  the  problem  of  making  provision  for  the  total  ^M^,ber 
of  neople  who  are  actually  members  of  the  Industrial  army, 

' "reeping  un  close”  zo  the  rea„  source  of  our 
f i culties  - the  progressive  economic  and  social  deterioration 
Cl  jobless  men,  .7e  are  helping  themi  to  hold  their  ground-  The 
stimuli  ion  7^r.-ivsi-p  oTitopr^rise  is  onr  la-r^est  hope.  The  es- 

ta p ii of  o d-af?e  nenvSi  ons  .which  retire  workers  early  enounh 
to  reduce  their  competition  for  jobs;  health  insurance,  which  can 
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all  but  eliminate  sickness  as  a cause  of  destitution ;unemploinriCnt 
insurance,  which  would  go  beyond  the  totally  inadequate  benefits 
of  ton  to  fifteen  weeks  now  proposed  and  would  cover  the  period 
during  v/hich  a cash  subsidy  is  a sound  adjustment  to  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed  - these  are  the  steps  we  must  now  prepare  to  takco 
Assuming  that  wo  arc  able  to  continue  the  present  efficiency  of 
our  relief  program,  the  next  step  is  to  throw  security  around 
the  lives  of  the  employed  and  the  unemployed  who  have  not  yet 
been  forced  to  depend  upon  public  funds 

G.  R. 


’’Unemployment  Insurance  and  Relief”  - Paul  Ho  Uouglas* 

The  New  Republic,  December  19,  2300  words. 

The  primary  purpose  of  unemplo:Tnent  insurance  is  not  to  re- 
duce unemplojonent  but  rather  to  obtain  a better  distribution  of 
the  risks  of  unomploimient  through  the  pooling  of  risks.  Since  the 
wider  the  pooling  of  risks,  the  greater  in  general  will  be  the 
protection  afforded, plans  which  confine  the  insurance  reserves  to 
a particular  company  or  industry  are  patently  inferior,  from  an 
insurance  standpoint,  to  those  which  cover  a state  or  group  of 
states  as  a whole  o J.'l  s this  principle  becomes  better  understood, 
informed  students  of  the  question  arc  turning  increasingly  from 
the  plant  reserve  or  7/isconsin  systemi  to  state-wide  pools. 

There  is  danger  that  both  the  public  and  the  Admiinistration 
will  over=estimate  the  amount  of  protection  that  unemploivncnt  in- 
surance can  be  expected  to  give  and  that  they  will  therefore  dis=> 
regard  other  forms  of  aid  necessary  to  the  unem.ploycd.  Relief 
funds  are  needed  far’  more  acutely  than  is  unem.ploimient  insurance 
itself, The  plain  t-^utl  is  that  the  projected  housing  program  can- 
not absorb  more  than  a fraction  of  the  unom.ployed  millions.  These 
men  and  women,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  covered  by  a 
system  of  unomplojonent  insurance  as  such  for,,  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  an  insurance  plan,, a worker  must  have  had 
a prior  period  of  employment  during  which  contributions  have  been 
made  by  or  for  him, Insurance  will  not  remove  the  need  for  relief. 
For  a considerable  period  to  come  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  make  very  large  relief  appropriations  in  order  to  protect 
those  out  of  v/orko 

The  great  merit  of  insurance  is  that  it  does  not  compel 
people  to  become  virtually  destitute  before  they  can  receive  pro- 
tection, Unemplo:,'ment  insurance  would  cushion  the  shock  of  fut- 
ure depressions  and  preserve  the  self  respect  of  the  individual 
sufferers , 

After  detailing  features  of  existing  British  and  European 
plans,  Mr,  Douglas  suggests  emergency  benefits  as  follows:  (1) 
The  Government  contributions  should  be  used  primarily  to  estab- 
lish a system,  of  em.ergcncy  benefits  for  those  who  exhaust  their 
claim,  to  standard  benefits,  (2)  Approximately  three  quarters  of 
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the  cost  of  these  emergency  benefits  should  be  met  by  the  Nation- 
al flovernment  and  one  quarter  by  the  states  and  localities.  (3) 
The  emergency  benefits  should  be  paid  only  for  a limited  period 
of  time.  (4)  These  benefits  should  be  cr^aduated  according  to 
needo  (5)  In  return  for  emergency  benefits,  the  unemployed  should 
be  required  to  do  work  of  a public  nature  or  to  take  training 
that  would  fit  them  for  work  in  private  or  public  industry. 

When  the  emergency  benefits  were  exhausted  then  would  come 
the  need  for  straight  relief  administered  from  relief  stations. 
Here  there  is  need  for  a thorough  overhauling  and  greater  cen- 
tralization of  our  poor-law  administration. 

The  author  concludes  with  a plea  for  emergency  benefits  and 
ample  relief  provisions  as  being  necessary  to  buttress  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Ke  warns  that  the  wealthy  and  the  prosperous  cor- 
porations will  oppose  such  a responsibility  since  it  will  mean 
heavier  taxes  for  them,  but  states  further  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  must  have  this  minimum  protection  which  they  are  likely  to 
need  badly  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  present. 

S.  M.  G. 


'•One  Ins\irance  r’lan--  or  Forty-eight?" 

New  Republic,  January  2.  900  words. 

A national  system  of  unemployment  insurance  under  Federal 
administration  seems  to  be  the  logical  answer  to  the  controversy 
on  that  subject. 

"The  case  for  such  a measure  seems  to  us  persuasive.  Few 
important  industries  are  localized  in  particular  states.  Competi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  goods,  where  it  exists,  is  usually  on  a"'  in- 
terstate basis.  Great  industrial  corporations  operate  0,1  a 
national  scale.  Neither  labor  organizations  nor  employer  organ- 
izations are  partitioned  by  state  boundaries  in  their  economic 
action.  Sven  the  labor  market  is  in  a large  degree  an  interstate 
one;  workers  move  around  the  country  to  find  jobs,  and  may  be 
obliged  to  do  so  increasingly  in  the  future.  Industries  them- 
selves shift  about,"  Since  these  conditions  exist,  it  does  not 
seem  rational  that  the  possibility  of  48  different  systems  of 
unemployment  insurance  should  exist,  when  one  national  system 
could  be  put  in  force. 

The  main  difficulty  in  enactinr  such  legislation  is  not  the 
possibility  that  Congress  miglit  veto  such  an  act,  but  the  fact 
that  the  persons  at  the  hub  of  the  movement  cannot  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  just  what  sort  of  scheme  should  be  used,  "We 
register  our  opinion  here  and  now,  however,  that  no  ultimately 
satisfactory  system  will  be  found  that  is  not  industry-wide  and 
nation-wide,"  A.  E. 
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"Public  Relief  » Mastery  or  Drift"  = Arthur  Dunham* 

Midmonthly  Survey.  December.  2S00  words. 

Mr.  Dunham  proposes  that  we  improve  the  administration  of 
the  various  forms  of  relief  by  consolidation.  lie  points  out  that, 
in  addition  to  the  New  Deal  agencies , which  assist  the  unemployed, 
the  total  48  states  employ  220  funds  to  administer  relief  to 
mothers, aged  indigents,  the  blind,  and  veterans.  This  large  num- 
ber of  agencies  is, of  course,  exclusive  of  private  organizations. 

To  improve  the  efficiency  of  handling  our  welfare  problems, 
he  suggests  that  we  first  realize  "that  the  greatest  of  all  re- 
lief needs  is  to  get  rid  of  the  need  for  relief.  Relief  for  nor- 
mal adults  is  a symptom  of  a disordered  society.  Our  basic  need 
is  not  for  charity  but  for  a social  order  which  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  charity.  The  establishment  of  such  an  order  is  in- 
comparably the  greatest  social  problem  of  our  times." 

But  since  large-scale  relief  is  today  essential,  Mr.  Dunham 
proposes  certain  principles  of  action;  (1)  We  must  modernize  the 
basis  of  our  public=relief  system  and  "replace  the  conception  of 
’pauper  relief’  . . . by  the  conception  of  adequate  public  as- 
sistance." (2)  "We  should  consolidate  local  public-relief  and 
other  public-welfare  services  under  county  or  other  public-wel- 
fare units."  The  services  ineiuded  would  be  unemployment  relief, 
relief  to  special  groups,  child-welfare  services,  possibly  pro- 
bation and  parole  services,  school  and  recreation  problems,  and 
the  treatment  and  custody  of  inmtes  of  local  correctional  in- 
stitutions. There  may  even  bo  included  "the  essentially  dissim- 
ilar services  of  social  insurance,  public  cmplo:,T(ient  exchanges, 
and  public-health  services."  The  county  would  probably  be  the 
most  feasible  unit  of  administration.  (3)  "V/e  need  an  inclusive, 
comprehensive  public  relief  policy."  Since  special  agencies  arose 
to  supplant  inadequate  poor  relief,  one  really  competent  system 
would  dispense  with  the  need  for  numorous,  diversified  agencies. 
(4)  "We  must  preserve  citizen  participation  in  local  public-v;el- 
fare  administration.  . . If  we  carry  over  to  this  long-time  pro- 
gram the  single  administrator  with  almost  limitless  powers,  the 
state  administration  of  relief  so  highly  centralized  as  to  crush 
local  initiative,  and  the  vast  administrative  hierarchy,  tech- 
nicality competent  perhaps,  but  sundered  from  the  common  life  of 
the  people  whom  it  exists  to  serve  - if  we  allow  this  to  happen 
v;e  shall  do  a grave  disservice  botli  to  public  welfare  and  to  de- 
mocracy itself."  (5)  "We  must  secure  and  retain  qualified  paid 
personnel,"  selected  through  the  neilt  system.  (6)  "State  funds 
will  be  needed  for  public-welfare  administration;  and  federal 
funds  also  may  bo  required  for  tho  long-time  program.  . . ’Vo  have 
probably  come  to  the  point  v/here  wc  need  a I'ederal  department  of 
public  welfare  to  consolidate  I'ederal  welfare  services  and  fur- 
nish national  leadership  in  developing  programs  and  standards." 
(7)  "Continuing  state  leadership  is  needed  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic welfare  and  rclior  ...  in  planning,  program-making,  and 
formulation  of  policies,  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
minimum  standards."  (8)  "Statewide  welfare  services  relating  to 
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dependency  should  be  consolidated  in  one  state  department  of 
welfareo"  (9)  ”In  all  these  developments,  public  welfare  must 
be  understood  and  dealt  with  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  broad 
field  of  government.  . . Intelligent  social  planning  for  public 
welfare  involves  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  problems  and  is- 
sues  of  taxation,  of  the  organization  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, of  the  revision  of  state  constitutions.  xhe  study  of 
government  is  as  important  to  the  social-work  executive  in  the 
iublip=welfare  field  as  is  the  study  of  human  behavior  to  the 
social  case  worker.” 

<J"  * 1'  » Ho 


”V.hat  Do  Social  Workers  Want?”  - Jaoob  Kepecs’’' 

The  Midmonthly  Survey.  December.  2100  words. 

"When  President  Poosevelt  in  a message  to  Congress  out  'the 
security  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Nation  first,’  he 
transformed  the  hitherto  largely  academic  objective  of  social 
workers  into  a practical,  political  issue.”  What  answer  are  so- 
cial workers  ready  to  make  to  this  challenge? 

The  author  urges  social  workers  to  study  social  insurance 
plans  from  a standpoint  of  actuarial  soundness  as  well  as  of  in= 
dustry's  responsibility  if  they  are  to  count  in  shaoing  a program 
which  will  be  effective  and  which  will  have  reasonable  chance  of 
enactment .He  asks  what  plans  social  workers  advocate  for  the  pub= 
lie  housing  programs, old  age  security, changes  in  mothers’  pension 
fund  systems,  etCo 

Mr.Kepecs  points  to  the  huge  increase  of  public  social  work 
as  compared  with  the  private  field.  He  asks  what  the  relation- 
ship  of  private  agencies  to  social  work  as  a whole  is  going  to  be 
in  the  future.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  logical  division  of 
private  and  public  social  work  exists, but  urges  the  private  field 
to  set  its  house  in  order  by  scrapping  useless  machinery,  by  con= 
solidating  case=work  agencies  for  family  welfare , child  care,  etCo 
He  suggests  that  private  social  work  might  profitably  develop  in 
three  directions; 

(1)  ’’Separating  intensive  or  psycho-social  ease-work  from  re- 
lief. . o I think  that  we  cannot  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the 
full  value  of  case  work  unless  it  is  separated  from  relief  pres- 
sure and  unless  it  is  acceptable  for  its  own  sake  o . . private 
agencies  might  devote  their  efforts  to  the  intensive  psychologic- 
al kind  of  case  work. 

(2)  ’’Making  case  work  available  to  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
the  cost.  In  my  opinion, social  work  will  never  attain  real  status 
until  its  services  are  utilized  by  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
lifeo 

(3)  "Developing  public  understanding  of  social  work  services. 
Social  work  is  still  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  pauper 


relief  and  protection  of  the  public  against  imposition o o o Every 
city,  county,  and  state  should  have  a social  welfare  association 
to  see  to  it  that  public  social  work  is  understood  and  that  it 
acts  = and  gives  - a fair  deal  as  a non-competitive  socialized 
service  which  cannot  be  exploited  .for  private  gainc'* 

The  author  makes  his  own  suggestion  as  to  a way  out  of  our 
country’s  present  unomploi-ment  dilemmao  lie  would  take  out  of 
gainful  emploj’mcnt  all  people  who  have  in  the  broader  social 
sense  no  need  for  such  emplo^ancnt , starting  v/ith  all  young  people 
under  21,  extending  the  school  age  and  providing  an  educational 
program  with  a content  to  attract  and  hold  themo  There  are  eleven 
million  youths  in  the  country  betv/een  the  ages  of  17  and  21,  half 
of  whom  are  on  the  labor  market , He  would  classify  the  rest  of 
the  population  into  two  general  groups:  first,  those  suitable  for 
competitive,  industrial,  and  professional  occupation;  and  second, 
those  who  are  not  suitable  for  competitive  occupation  but  who  can 
be  useful  and  who  are  in  need  of  occupation.  The  latter  class 
would  be  employed  at  public  expense  in  well-pl'-mned  non-competi- 
tive and  socially  useful  public  projects o 

Po  7/. 


•♦Philanthropy  in  America  During  the  Depression” 

United  States  Hev/So  December  24o  1600  words, 

7«'hile  average  incomes  are  still  away  below  the  1929  level, 
first  estimates  of  moneys  raised  this  year  by  community  chest 
campaigns  indicate  that  the  total  will  be  but  IDoCjS  less  than  the 
1929  figure.  This  announcement  is  based  on  statistics  gathered 
from  400  cities  which,  in  1932,  raised  $77,644,000  for  private 
charity,  and  in  1933,  $70,639,000,  In  1934  the  total  is  expected 
to  reach  $70,000,000,  thus  chocking  the  recession  v;hich  started 
tw'o  years  agOo 


Gifts  to  community  chests  increased  yearly  until  1932,  be- 
fore the  5'ederal  Government  took  a hand  in  the  relief  problem. 
But  other  general  forms  of  philanthropy  have  now  fallen  off  to 
about  one  half,  this  figure  being  based  on  the  decrease  in  deduc- 
tible contributions  from  income  tax  returns  since  1928.  An  an- 
alysis of  contributions  made  in  1933  community  chest  campaigns 
showed  a 14j^  increase  in  the  number  of  gifts  of  more  than  $5000, 
a drop  of  23%  in  gifts  ranging  from  $100  to  $5000, and  practically 
no  change  in  donations  of  $5  or  less.  Thus  there  has  been  no  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  small  givers  in  the  last  5 years.  Even 
last  year  one  out  of  every  eight  persons  in  the  102  cities  studi- 
ed gave  something  to  private  charity. 

As  for  the  number  of  community  chests  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  12  in  1919;  ISO  in  1924;  329  in  1929;  363  in  1930;  and 
today  there  are  more  than  400 o Save  for  New  York  and  a fev;  other 
large  cities,  the  majority  of  urban  centers  in  America  are  now 
affiliated  with  some  type  of  community  chest  movement oThis  fomn 
Tf  organization  has  proved  highly  feasible  for  cities  but  is  not 
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expectcd  tn  ovt.nridcd  to  strictly  rural  areas. 

The  continued  success  and  grov/th  of  connunity  chests  during 
the  depression  is  partly  due  to  the  public’s  confidence  in  t .is 
form  of  agency,  according  to  Allan  T,  Bums,  Executive  Birector 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils.  These  organizations  have  also 
increased  the  efficiency  of  drives  for  funds,  have  been  v;ell  ad- 
ministered, and  have  thoroughly  coordinated  the  efforts  and  re- 
quirements of  tlie  various  private  agencies  which  thev  represent. 

Iv'roBiirns  believes  it  a mosx  encouraging  sign  that  community 
chests  arc  being  so  well  supported  today , indicating  that  citizens 
still  realise  the  need  of  aiding  local  institutions  despite  t;;o 
fact  that  the  Govornmeni  is  bearing  such  a large  nortin’^  r'^- 
lief  responsibilities. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  oi  Internal 
Revenue,  average  incomes  increased  much  more  than  did  contribu- 
tions to  charity  during  the  years  192B-28.The  fact  that  many  peo- 
ple give  a fixed  sum  each  year  accounts  in  a large  measure  for 
this  disparityo  Kowever,  a study  of  New  York  Git^'’  reveals  tha ' 
from  1910  to  1929, while  the  general  price  level  rose  approximaio- 
ly  85%,  per  canita  expenditures  by  welfare  agencies  mounted  189%. 

N.  H. 


’’Private  Charities  Are  Still  Essential’’ 
iMew  fork  Times.  December  23=  1300  v/ords. 

iviany  questions  arise  as  to  the  necessity  the  mainte- 
nance of  private  charities  when  the  Government  is  providing  unem- 
ployment relief ePublic  relief  administrators  and  tho  heads  of  the 
charitable  societies  realize  that  neither  could  carry  tho  present 
burden  alone.  They  point  out  that  Government  aid  can  go  only  so 
far  in  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  time. 

The  private  agencies  help  those  families  ’’where  there  is 
some  problem  other  than  the  mere  fact  of  unemployment  = families 
where  there  is  a host  of  problems,  marital  dif f iculties ,misun:ier- 
standingG  betv;eon  par.-mts  and  children,  problems  of  ill  health, 
all  the  other  nexus  of  things  that  go  to  make  trouble  in  family 
life.” 


The  courage,  tho  physical  equipment,  and  the  nerve  strength 
of  many  wage=earners  has  been  sericasly  impaired  by  the  lack  of 
employment . 

Bailey  3.=  Burritt,  general  director  esf  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  wew  York,  said  ^ ’’Under 
present  conditions  private  relief  could  not  possibly  get  along 
Y/ithout  public  relief  . They  work  hand  in  hand.  The  sphere  of 
each  is  recognized  by  the  other = There  is  much  coordination  and 
no  duplication o” 


M.  E=  3. 
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"T/ho  are  the  New  York  Smergency  Relief  Families?"  - Frama  0.  Lundberr, 
Social  Service  Review.  Decembero  2500  words. 

The  New  York  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion made  a study  recently  of  1992  families, the  children  of  which 
had  been  brought  to  child-health  examination  clinics  conducted  by 
trie  State  Department  of  Health  in  cooperation  with  the  T.E.R.A. 
of  these  families,  1828  were  white  and  164  colored.  Thirty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  families  lived  in  communities  of  more  than  10,000 
population,  14^o  more  in  urban  centers  of  more  than  2500,  and  47^o 
in  rural  districts.  The  total  population  of  cities  and  counties 
in  which  clinics  were  sot  up  was  450,000.  "During  the  month  in 
which  the  clinic  operated  in  each  locality  a total  of  20,720 
family  groups  received  relief,  including  approximately  87,020 
persons."  These  families  were  divided  into  three  groups;  "(l) 
norraal , those  whose  income  had  not  been  reduced  during  the  depres- 
sion or  that  had  not  been  reduced  sufficiently  to  affect  the 
family's  standards  of  living;  (2)  marginal , families  whose  incomes 
had  been  reduced,  through  unemployment  or  for  other  reasons,  to 
such  an  extent  that  their  standards  of  living  had  changed 
appreciably  but  who  had  not  received  relief;  (3)  relief, those  who 
were  receiving  public  relief. " 

This  study  shows  that  9^j  of  the  families  wei*e  comprised  of 
t’wo  parents  and  one  or  more  children,  while  75.?  consisted  of  one 
parent  and  one  or  more  children.  The  families  showed  a total  of 
5398  children  - 1048  in  the  normal  group,  1378  in  the  marginal 
group  and  2972  in  the  relief  group.  As  these  health  clinics  are 
held  for  the  benefit  of  pre-school  children,  it  is  natural  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  parents  attending  were  found  to  be 
under  forty  years  of  age.  Of  this  group  of  comparatively  young 
men  18/j  had  been  without  employment  for  12  to  17  months,  IZp  for 
two  years,  three  months,  while  50'A  had  held  part-time  jobs  or 
eked  out  an  existence  through  help  from  relatives  or  private  or- 
ganizations o 

The  occupations  of  this  group  were,  for  the  normal  group, 
mainly  those  of  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials;  of  the  mar- 
ginal group  the  greater  part  were  skilled  workers  and  foremen; 
while  the  greater  per  cent  of  the  relief  group  consisted  of  un- 
skilled workers. 

The  1933  income  of  these  three  groups  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  follovjing  manner;  of  the  normal  families  approximately  35fu 
had  incomes  of  ^2000  or  over,  15?o  incomes  of  less  than  $1000. 
The  remainder  of  the  incomes  ranged  from  $1000  to  $1900.  Of  the 
marginal  group  ZV/o  had  incomes  of  $1000  to  $1499,  while  595^  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $1000,  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  incomes  of 
these  people  ranged  from  $1500  to  $2000,  The  relief  group  natu- 
rally showed  the  lowest  scale  of  income,  90}o  of  them  having  had 
an  income  of  less  than  $1000  for  1933,  The  other  IQfjo  showed  an 
income  of  less  than  $1300, 


"itestorat ion  of  norraal  employment  removes  some  families 
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from  the  relief  rolls  ^ and  more  important , it  keeos  others  wh^. 
are  near  the  end  of  their  resources  from  bavins'  to  apply  for  md. 
But  it  may  be  a long  time  before  the  uoward  curve  of  re=employ 
ment  figures  will  bo  reflected  in  a doTvn.vard  curve  of  reliei 
statisticsc  The  unknown  quantity  is  the  extent  to  which  families 
on  the  brink  of  deoendency  will  be  saved  before  their  resources 
have  reached  the  vanishing  ooint.” 

A,  E, 


”«ho  Gets  .-belief?”  - Douglas  iMcClui^  Andej^on 
Atlantic  Monthly.,  January.  Seoo'^'rdso 

Mro  Anderson,  as  an  inverst  i gat  or  for  a county  relief  board, 
is  in  a position  to  write  authoritatively  of  relief  conditionso 

In  computing  relief  budgets  for  the  professional  or  white 
collar  workers,  the  complexity  of  the  professional  workers’ 
have  never  been  taken  into  consideration^  Under  the  present  sys== 
tern,  the  family  of  the  unemployed  lawyer  receives  the  same  relief 
grant  as  does  the  family  of  the  unemployed  hod-carrier,  which  may 
provide  the  individual  with  the  barest  necessities  but  makes  no 
provisions  for  the  higher  standard  of  living  of  the  orofessionai 
worker. 


"Since  the  purpose  of  relief  is  not  to  furnish  a substitute 
for  employment,  but  orJ.y  to  provide  a temporary  remedy  for  the 
effect  of  unemployment,  and  since  admittedly  the  system  fails 
where  it  multiplies  rather  than  reduces  the  conditions  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a speedy  return  to  economic  independence,  the 
basic  or  collective  system  of  determining  relief  eligibility  and 
relief  apportionment  often  defeats  its  own  ourpose.” 

Ao  Eo 


^’Children  in  the  New  Deal"  = J,  x’rentice  Murphy^ 

The  Annals  of  the  American  *».cademy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
November,  6000  words. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  June,  1934,  there  were  7,000,000 
children  under  16  years  of  age  in  Unemoloynent  Relief  families. 
This  nu.mber  has  been  increasing, and  if  the  boys  and  girls  between 
16  and  21  who  are  unemployed  and  living  at  home  are  added, the  ex- 
tent of  the  present  child-caring  jobs  of  the  Federal  Govemraenv 
may  be  appreciated. 

During  tne  last  year  of  President  Hoover’s  administration, 
$300,000,000  was  appropriated  for  Unemployment  Relief  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Reconstruction  finance  Corporation.  In  some  states 
part  of  this  money  was  used  for  subsidizing  private  agencies  of 
various  sorts  as  well  as  public  Mothers'  ^,id  services. 

The  subsequent  j’ederal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  Act 
was  drawn  up  on  a broad  basis  that  does  not  prohibit  or  preclude 
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appropriations  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children 
•who  are  not  in  their  own  homes.  The  first  rules  and  regulations 
indicated^  however,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  complicating 
the  pressing  unemployment  problems  with  the  financing  of  specific 
child  welfare  activities.  Nevertheless,  the  children  cared  for 
by  private  and  public  agencies  have  been  feeling  the  depression 
as  well  as  those  in  Unemployment  Relief  Families.  Gut  budgets, 
cut  appropriations,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  enolo^/ment  for 
older  children  have  produced  problems  that  are  none  the  Less  real 
because  they  have  been  rather  over-shadowed  by  the  relief  job. 

In  December,  1933,  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  sponsored 
a conTarence  in  V.aGhiri--^ton  on  Fmergencios  in  the  Care  of  Depend- 
ent. and  Neglected  Children.  A well  attended  conference  was  also 
held  the  following  march  in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mid-V.'estern  Child  Welfare  Learue,  xtt  the  first  gathering,  no  re- 
Gommendatiori  as  made  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren with  institutions  and  agencies.  It  seemed  preferable  to  sive 
more  adequate  subsidy  where  children  were  in  tho'ir  own  homes  in 
families  aided  by  either  Uneraploymont  Relief  or  Mothers’  Aid.  The 
second  meeting  stressed  the  need  for  a competent  child  welfare 
set-uo  within  the  F,K,A..£t..  Later  thinki.nr  has  been  away  from  hav- 
ing this  special  child  welfare  program  developed  by  the  F.F.R.A., 
however, 

Another  sector  where  children  have  suffered  from  the  de- 
pression has  been  in  school.  Curtailed  budgets  have  meant  reduced 
teaching  forces,  shorter  terms,  closed  schools,  and  special  ser- 
vices discarded.  All  this  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  school 
popuLatipn’  Special  work  projects  for  reconditioning  school 
buildings,  the  organization  of  emergency  educational  relief 
classes,  and  the  granting  of  part-time  aid  to  college  students 
have  indicated  the  f.L.u.A. 's  awareness  of  the  school  situation. 

Although  the  i',L.rv.A.  has  shown  no  inclination  to  subsidize 
Mothers’  Aid  work  us  such,  in  localities  not  having  this  service 
or  not  having  enough  of  it,  these  families  have  been  included  on 
the  Unemployment  *-lelief  rolls  financed  by  Federal  grants, In  spite 
of  the  widespread  support  of  the  principles  of  Mothers'  Aid  leg- 
islation during  the  depression  years,  the  situation  is  very 
serious  unless  Federal  aid  comes  into  tlie  picture  to  conserve 
the  values  contributed  by  this  legislation. 

Grouped  under  the  heading  of  "Special  Rroblems"  in  the 
Child  Aelfare  field,  are  the  increasing  cases  of  cruelty  and 
abuse,  the  army  of  transient  young  people,  and  the  problems  of 
infant  welfare  and  child  health.  L'ho  G.G.C.  camps  have  met  the 
needs  of  some  of  the  older  boys.  The  Child  Health  Recovery  Rro- 
nram,  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau,  has 
achieved  real  results, 

"The  indications  are  that  the  Federal  Government  is  to  an- 
nounce very  shortly  a broad  prorrarn  of  social  and  economic  se- 
curity, , . The  responsibility  on  government , especially  the 
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Federal  Government,  for  leadership  In  measures  affecting  chil- 
dren's welfare  is  unescapablec ^ 


"A  Recovery  Plan  for  Youth”  - Katherine  F<,  Lenroot* 

New  York  Times „ December  30.  2000  words. 

During  this  time  of  depression,  the  unemployment  relief 
plan  has  placed  the  major  emphasis  upon  providing  for  those  re= 
sponsible  for  the  support  of  families.  "Yet  may  it  not  be  that 
wisdom  would  view  the  needs  of  those  just  on  the  threshold  of 
manhood  or  womanhood  with  even  greater  concern,  inasmuch  as  the 
immediate  future  of  the  race  rests  upon  their  shoulders?" 

'Riousands  of  these  young  people  have  left  their  homes 
either  in  search  of  work  or  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
those  remaining  who  are  living  on  relief  orders.  "Yet  the  home 
must  continue  to  be  our  chief  resource  and  family  security  the 
chief  aim  of  all  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  young." 

About  100,000  young  men  and  women  have  been  aided  by  the 
F.E.RoA.  to  continue  their  college  courses.  There  still  remains 
a groat  majority  of  our  youth  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  either  are  not  eligible  for  college  or  who  must 
seek  work  to  help  their  own  destitute  families.  It  is  estimated 
that  3,000,000  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  are  not  in  school  and 
not  employed.  "About  1,800,000  boys  and  girls  of  this  age,  both 
in  and  out  of  school,  are  in.  families  receiving  relief."  More- 
over, 300,000  dependent  children  are  either  in  institutions  or 
foster  homes j many  of  these  have  reached  the  age  where  they  are 
to  be  turned  out  into  a jobless  world. 

Each  year,  60,000  of  our  youth  under  21  years  of  age  are 
committed  to  jails,  workhouses,  prisons,  and  reformatories.  The 
average  age  at  which  crime  is  most  prevalent  is  19. 

There  are  750,000  boys  who  were  or  are  in  0.0.0.  camps. 
Statistics  show  that  upon  their  return  home  they  are  improved  in 
health  and  morale; about  one-third  of  those  who  left  last  winter’s 
camps  have  found  jobs. 

Studies  made  two  years  ago  by  the  Ohildren’s  Bureau  reveal- 
ed that  two  types  of  programs  were  necessary ? (1)  remedial, to  care 
for  those  already  on  the  move;  (2)  preventative,  to  care  for 
those  remaining  at  home  by  mobilizing  community  resources  for 
worth=while  activities  and  for  a more  adequate  relief. 

Joblessness  is  not  the  only  problem;  one  must  consider  un- 
suitable jobs,  hazardous  work,  sweatshop  wages,  and  employment 
which  displaces  heads  of  families. 

The  President  established,  by  executive  order, the  Committee 
on  Apprentice  Training  under  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  plan  a 
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system  of  apprentice  training  vvit'a  a chance  to  learn  trades  and 
enter  skilled  occupations.  Under  certain  conditions,  these  ap- 
prentices may  be  employed  at  wages  below  the  minimum  stated  by 
the  N.R.A. 

However,  no  single  program  Vv'ill  suffice.  information  and 
plans  from  all  sections  must  be  considered  and  various  programs 
must  be  worked  out.  ’’Three  types  of  programs  are  of  major  impor- 
tance: (1)  counseling  projects,  including  guidance  of  adjustment 
service  for  boys  and  girls,  under  school,  employment  service,  or 
broader  community  auspices; (2 )cducational  projects  of  wide  range, 
suited  to  those  who  have  completed  only  the  sixth  or  seventh 
grade  of  regular  school  as  v/ell  as  those  of  college  capacity  and 
preparation, and  appealing  to  boys  and  girls  as  directly  affecting 
their  ability  to  obtain  and  hold  jobs,  and  also  their  chances  of 
securing  recognition  and  satisfying  experiences  of  a non-voca- 
tional  character; and  (Sjemcrgency  work  projects  of  various  types, 
suited  to  the  needs  of  young  people,  planned  so  as  not  to  weaken 
general  wage  and  emplo^'mont  policies  and  standards,  and  closely 
integrated  with  individual  counseling  service  an]  also  with  edu- 
cational and  recreational  nrograins . 

T.  L.  P. 


■’How  Germany  Reduced  Unemplo;,cnent"  - I'riedrich  Uaerwald 
The  American  Economic  Reviov/c  December.  4000  words. 

Soon  after  its  inception,  the  Hitler  Government  pledged  it- 
self to  eliminate  all  unemployment  within  four  years.  To  those 
acquainted  with  the  unemploivnent  problem,  this  seemed  rather 
startling,  in  viev/  of  the  6,000,000  registered  as  unemployed  Jan- 
uary 01,  1933.  However,  in  little  more  than  a year,  unemployment 
figures  dropped  to  less  than  half,  and  they  arc  still  continuing 
to  decrease. 

This  uncmploivnent  is  due  not  to  a temporary  business  de- 
pression but  to  tlie  lack  of  coordination  between  trio  sti'ucturc  of 
the  population  and  the  tendencies  in  economic  development.  This 
situation  was  rising  belore  the  war,  and  developed  into  two  cri- 
ses during  the  post-war  years,  - the  inflation,  and  the  crash  of 
1931o 

I'or  a long  period  the  part  of  the  population  eligible  for 
gainful  work  had  boen  increasing.  This  Increase  was  due  not  only 
to  the  progress  of  industrialization  but  also  to  a change  in  the 
age  composition  of  tlie  population.  In  1910,  A3o6'fo  of  the  popu- 
lation were  betv/een  20  and  60  years.  In  1925,  the  group  increas- 
ed to  54. 6/^0  This  increase  in  the  working  population  coincided 
with  a decrease  of  the  total  population.  In  the  10  years  preced- 
ing 1914,  the  German  population  gained  more  than  8,000,000.  In 
the  10  years  following  the  v/ar,  it  did  not  gain  half  ss  much. Many 
persons  thought  this  decrease  in  the  population  would  result  in 
improved  economic  conditions,  but  with  a stagnant  population  tho 
economic  system,  too,  becomes  stagnant. 
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Another  element,  coinciding  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  employables,  was  that  of  an  influx  of  rural  dwellers  to  urban 
centers o In  1875,  59 o 3^  of  the  population  lived  in  communities 
with  less  than  2000  inhabitants,  whereas  only  35o65&  of  the  popu- 
lation lived  in  such  communities  in  1925 o The  former  balance  be- 
tween the  agricultural  and  industrial  sections  of  the  population 
was  tremendously  disturbedo 

In  the  post-war  period,  technical  improvements  progressed 
to  a point  which  went  far  beyond  actual  productive  capacity.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  no  chances  of  opening  up  now  markets. 
Colonial  countries , which  before  the  war  used  to  import  industrial 
products,  began  to  build  domestic  industries  in  order  to  bec<me 
independent  of  foreign  imports;  This  technical  Improvement  had, 
therefore,  the  effect  of  causing  additional  unemployment.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1913  the  brown  coal  industry  consisted  of  465  mills 
where  58,958  workers  produced  87,133,000  tons.  In  1931,  there 
were  only  255  mills  with  53,439  workers,  but  the  output  had  in- 
creased to  113,310,000  tons. 

The  fight  against  unemployment  has  been  conducted  by  a very 
rapid  development  of  public  works  provided  with  a method  of  re- 
stricting these  works  as  regular  business  becomes  able  to  absorb 
more  and  more  of  the  unemployed,  wfhen  Hitler  came  to  power,  the 
number  of  public  works  was  very  low.  During  1933  three  laws  were 
passed  creating  new  work.  These  laws  provided  for  flood  control, 
farm  improvements, and  construction  of  automobile  highways.  Public 
works  in  Germany  can  be  compared  with  the  P,W,A,  in  this  country, 
but  not  with  the  C,W,Ao  Between  March,  1933,  and  March,  1934, 
2,5  million  people  got  jobs  in  Germany , Among  these,  1,8  millions 
were  employed  in  regular  occupations  and  700,000  in  public  works, 
Apr 11,1934  marks  the  turning  point  in  this  development;  from  then 
on  the  number  of  public  workers  decreased  as  also  did  the  whole 
number  of  unemployed.  In  April  and  May,  1934,  another  million  got 
jobs,  whereas  at  the  same  time  120,000  public  workers  were  re- 
tired, As  regular  business  revived  and  absorbed  a great  number  of 
unemployed,  public  works  diminished. 

The  financing  of  public  works  is  based  on  a system  of  re- 
volving funds.  There  are  three  different  public  banks  in  Germany 
whose  business  it  is  to  finance  public  works.  These  banks  give 
long-term  loans,  which  must  be  paid  back  at  small  annual  rates 
over  20  to  25  year  periods. 

The  Government  has  given  aid  to  building  construction. 
Special  funds  have  been  made  available  for  the  reconditioning  of 
public  and  private  buildings. 

In  agriculture,  unemployment  decreased  72,I^j  in  one  year. 
The  Landhilfe  supplies  labor  to  small  farms  which, during  the  last 
year,  were  unable  to  afford  helo.  The  Landhilfe  gives  the  farmer 
a cash  payment  of  £5  marks  a month  for  a year  if  he  is  willing  to 
enlist  the  services  of  a youn"  man  or  girl. 
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A.  f^ro3t  increase  in  e:.ialo anient  in  the  v’ood  and  furnitnrG 
irrau  ) has  been  noted,  due  to  loans  granted  to  yjano"  married  cou-- 
Dles  in  amaurit  not  exceeding?  1100  marks, on  the  condition  that  the 
youn'-’  v;omari  rive  u)  her  j jb  v.hen  she  marries,  the  end  of  1933, 
not  Less  than  100,00^  such  loans  had  been  made. 

xiecovery  has  been  checked  to  a certain  ei^tent  by  the  de- 
cline in  foreign  trade.  one  of  the  ir.ain  reasons  for  this  decline 
is  tiie  maintnininr  of  the  ^old  standard,, 

students  must  n.;v,  enter  the  "voluntary  labor  service" 
for  six  months  before  ooirn^  jn  to  the  universities.  This  is  help- 
iar  to  restrict  some  of  the  unemplo;n‘ient » in  this  tianner  future 
doctors,  ^avvye:'S,  teachers,  and  jreachors  are  introduced  i nto  ti.e 
atmosphere  jf  labor.  This  institutijn,  uniting  "all  rroups  of 
yjunr  people  ceminr  from  all  strata  of  society, is  one  of  the  fin- 
est Gontributi  jns  to  the  unemployment  problem  v.lich  has  been  jT- 
1 e r e d b :/  > r ma  ay." 

V,.  iT. 


"Hov.  dan  Production  be  Increased?" 

d.lonthly  ourvey  of  Business  jf  the  American  Bedern+ion  of  Labor.  Dec- 
ember. i2d0  v.'ords. 

"Unemploynent  relief  is  /imerica’s  imist  urerent  problem  to- 
day." The  number  of  uriera.)l:ycd  rose  from  13,338,000  in  September, 
lu33  to  18,402,000  in  Se Jtomber,1934.  nhe  cost  of  relief  doubled; 
it  v.’an  439,206,00')  in  Septemiber,  1933  as  comoared  to  4143,227,00') 
in  September,  I93*i.  Those  ernloycd  on  and  C.C.O,  jobs 
'A'ero  oaid  vl3.  Ill , 000 , so  that  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
unemployed  is  about  vl8k, 100,000  a month. 

Production  in  .lines  and  factories  has  not  rained  over  1933, 
and  the  pros  :>octs  for  next  s )rir;f^  are  no  better.  -he  federal  Re- 
serve iloard  ndex  stood  at  65/j  of  1929  in  I'.uOS,  and  67, o in  1934 
for  the  first  ten  m mths  of  each  year.  HoT.'ever,  production  in 
industries  has  been  risin^  slor.Ty  since  Bepteaber,  I93i  and  in- 
dications are  that  a slowly  risinr  producti  on  will  be  n.jted  uitil 
next  worinr,  but  it  will  bo  very  moderate.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  will  lift  production  and  emplo^nnent  above  last  May  vdien 
10,:Px8,000  were  out  of  work.  The  situation  clearly  indicates  that 
private  industry  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  find  work  for  the  un- 
e.mploye  i in  tne  nc’ar  future.  The  recovery  ororram  of  19  33  lifted 
production  19, > above  the  low  Levels  if  1932  but  has  made  little 
ororress  since. 

In  order  to  produce  wealth  v;ith  which  to  oay  wages  ,busi  ness 
must  increase  production.  >.hatever*  raay  be  the  need  of  the  popu- 
lation and  vniatever  may  he  the  wants  of  the  people,  business  will 
not  increase  production  unless  there  is  a safe  chance  to  make  a 
fair  profit,  or  a fair  chance  to  raak.e  a very  large  orofit.  "No 
other  method  has  yet  been  devised  in  our  present  economic  system 
to  out  men  to  work  producing  goods  even  though  millions  may  be 
starvin?," 
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OodeG  an:  other  measures  necessary  to  ro?iulate  the  orecent 
business  machine  have  been  difficult  to  adjust  and  this  has  made 
business  men  uncertain  cf  the  future.  Most  difficult  of  adjust- 
ment is  the  action  certain  employers  have  taken  to  prevent  their 
workers  from  orc;anizinc  and  from  securing-  justice  throu<^h  dovern- 
nent  labor  boards,  resultin'  in  strikes  which  brru^ht  losses  to 
both  sides. 


In  1933  corporations  increased  their  total  income  by 
v654,000,000  with  a profit  of  ^125,000,000,  and  decreased  their 
deficit  by  41? 900, 000,000.  Incomes  of  persons  receivinc^  ovf»r 
425,000  a year  increased  by  4128,000,000.  V.orkers’  incone'on  the 
other  hand,  decreased  by  4500,000,000.  rhe  total  national  income 
was  42?(»  below  1929 ; workers  ’ ineome  was  49^  lower.  "This  is  tyoi= 

cal  of  what  happens  when  there  is  no  balanced  nlannin^^  and  admin= 
istration." 


With  the  growth  of  trade  unions  there  has  been  some  resto- 
ration of  balance.  ror  the  first  10  months,  workers’  income  in 
industry  in  1934  was  above  1933  by  20?i9o  When  Government  and 
emergency  relief  rolls  are  added,  the  increase  is  2J^,  Living 
costs  in  1934  were  above  1933  by  only  so  there  was  a gain  in 
workers’  real  income. 

Since  industry  has  failed  to  create  work,  the  Government 
plans:  (1)  to  stimulate  private  building  by  the  federal  Housing 
Administration,  and  12)  to  launch  a huge  program  financed  by  red= 
eral  funds  to  develop  the  nation’s  resources,  = land,  water,  and 
mines.  f»mong  other  things  "this  plan  would  set  up  410,000,000.000 
reserve  fund  for  a six- year  public  building  program;  take  75,000 
acres  of  our  poorest  land  out  of  farm  production;  exoand  subsist- 
ence  homesteads  and  decentralize  industry;  establish  i’ederal 
assistance  and  control  of  the  mining  industries  to  prevent  waste 
and  maintain  wage  standards;  develop  water  power,  irrigation,  and 
flood  control  on  17  water  sheds. 

To  carry  out  this  prosrram  and  also  orovide  for  relief 
needs  the  Administration  must  be  sure  of  funds,  action  taken  this 
last  month  to  bring  the  Federal  Heserve  System  under  domination 
of  the  United  States  ireaaury, places  the  Administration  in  a very 
powerful  DOS it  ion." 


"Flan  or  Ferish"  - George  Ureel^ 

Jollier’s,  December  15,  3500  words. 

ilie  Fresident  intends  to  ask  Jongress  for  an  annual  aopro- 
priation  of  4500,000,000  for  a tern  of  years  to  be  used  for  a 
continuous  campaign  against  the  floods,  droughts, and  soil  erosion 

that  sap  -unerica’s  prosperity  and  menace  the  very  life  of  the 
nation. 


The  plan  involves  dams  for  flood  control, low- water  control 
power,  rural  electrification,  irrigation,  reclamation, rural  water 
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supplj'  and  dr--inagc.  It  neans  also  restore!  fertility,  owners 
taught  to  till  intelligently;  vast  stretches  returned  to  grass, 
to  crop-bearing  trees,  an!  to  hardwood  forests,  or  to  v;ild  life 
preserves ; planned  rural  comriunities  with  the  development  of  local 
trades,  arts  and  crafts,  thus  achieving  a better  balance  betv/een 
agriculture  and  industry  so  that  superfluous  city  workers  may  be 
drawn  back  to  the  land. 


The  ar)i:;unt  of  money  needed  is  large  but  the  investment  is 
sound  witii  every  project  having  a good  chance  to  prove  self- 
liquidating,  Bouldor  Dam,  costing  /pl65,COO,OOC,  already  has  water 
and  power  contracts  in  sufficient  amount  to  insure  repayment  of 
the  money  in  fifty  years  wit..  4/j  interest. 


iimong  the  projects 
Colorado  River,  Gisn!  lo 
mighty  llorris  Dam  of  the  T 
ippi  Valley  navigation  dam 
Shoals,  ana  the  _ s cramento 


Irc'-dv  begun  are  Boulder  Dam  for  the 
lee  i'3P>  for  the  Columbia  River,  the 
nn-.o -C'C  ^ 'lay  Authority,  the  ICississ- 
, V.heelar  Dam  and  Viilson  Dam  at  Muscle 
River  project  of  California, 


One  of  the  principal  attacks  on  tlie  Tennessee  Valley  Auth- 
ority, and  on  every  otiier  Federal  project  for  the  development  of 
hy^droelectric  power,  is  that  the  country  is  already  ovorsuppliod . 


By  wa"'"  ol 


:'ccent  survey  showed  that  60/c  of  the  farmen 


of  tlio  United  States  owned  autorr.cbi  Ics , 40, had  telephones,  \?A 
running  water,  and  only  5y  usad  clectiicity.  All  of  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  tlint  while  automobile  manufacturers  and  the 
telephone  companies  have  been  up  and  doing,  power  people  have 
been  asleep  on  the  job, 

R.  H,  Z. 


"Flanning  for'  Heasenablo  Comfort”  - Condensed  from  the  Preliminary  Re- 
port of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. . December.  SCOO  words. 

Approximately  nine  in  every  ten  of  Pennsylvania’s  families 
had  incomes,  even  in  1929,  that  wore  inadequate  for  the  eomnl‘^te 
attainment  of  rcas'uiablo  comfort.  In  fact,  many  did  not  have 
enougii  for  their  basic  needs.  The  average  income  was  sufficient 
to  buy  only  three  fourths  of  the  things  rcjgarded  as  virtual  nec- 
essities for  an  fjriv'rican  standard  of  living.  Moreover , the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  these  and  other  families  today  is  lov/er  than  in 
1929, 

Every  family  in  Pennsylvania  should  have  a minimum  income 
of  H^SoOO  for  its  reasonable  human  needs,  or  §829  a year  for  each 
individual.  The  ’’statistical  private  family’’  used  is  4.23  per- 
sons and  the  suras  were  w’orked  out  first  in  1929  dollars  and  then 
adjusted  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  1934  dollar.  In  1929  only 
12;fe  of  the  population  received  such  incomes.  Consequently  33^ 
roceived  less  than  enough  for  reasonable  requirements. 

’’Human  needs”  c;onsidered  are  such  essentials  as  food,  shel- 
*or,  clothing,  health  protect  ion, and  at  least  that  minimum  of  rc- 
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creation  and  anusencnt  requisite  for  v;eil  being  and  comfort.  They 
include  the  means  for  education, transportation, and  other  services 
and  goods  in  adequate  quantity  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  desires 
of  the  average  individual  and  the  average  family.  They  stop  far 
short  of  extravagances. 

National  income  was  variously  estimated  for  19S9  but  with 
a general  agreement  that  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  ninety 
billion  dollars.  This  was  for  an  /unerica  operating  at  approxi- 
mately 80, t of  capacity.  Yet,  with  this  60%  capacity,  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  lacked  a sufficiency  of  goods  and 
services  in  1929. For  example , the  29  000.000  men-s  and  boys’  suits 
produced  in  that  year  tras  at  a rate  which  would  allow  about  one 
suit  every  two  years  for  each  ind.ividual.  A production  of  a 
trifle  more  than  9,250,000  overcoats  would  allow  these  same  men 
and  boys  a new  overcoat  only  once  in  six  years.  Yet  the  v/earing 
apparel  budget  allots  one  suit  a 3^ear  to  men  and  boys.,  or  even 
bwo,  depending  upon  occupation  and  age.  ken  and  boys  are  allowed 
ine  overcoat  every  two  years.  Aomen  and  girls  receive  thirteen 
Iresses  and  frocks  every  two  years,  thirteen  pairs  of  stockings 
a 3''ear  and  ten  pieces  of  underwear  a year. 

A food  budget  for  Pennsimvania" s 9.63I5OOO  people  would  ro 
quire  an  average  outlay  of  $15  a week  for  each  family,  c^ccording 
to  a bulletin  published  b^?-  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Food  supplies  in  1929  neve  found  ample  in  quantity  but 
not  in  variety.  If  we  round  out  the  diet  b^'-  a decrease  in  the 
production  of  foods  containing  starch,  sugar,  and  protein,  and  an 
increase  in  mineral  and  vitamin  foods  such  as  milk,  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  fruits,  the  acreage  necessary  to  supply  the  require- 
ments would  be  loss  than  that  cultivated  from  1928  to  1932.  The 
n’-imbcr  of  cattle, hogs, and  sheep  and  the  quantity  of  poultr;^  would 
likewise  decrease,  although  the  number  of  milch  cows  would  have 
to  bo  increased  to  supply''  the  larger  consumption  of  milk  called 
for  in  the  diet. 

The  housing  budget  amounts  to  a little  more  than  $435  a 
year  for  the  ’’statistical  family"  of  4.23  persons  - roughlj/-  $8  ,50 
per  month  per  room. 

The  health  bill  estimate  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $25.30 
for  modicel  expenses  and  $10.70  for  dental  expenses  per  individ- 
ual . 

Uecreation  and  amusement,  including  public  and  private 
sports,  theatres,  music,  vacations  (except  automobile  travel) 
foreign  travel,  and  private  social  activities  are  placed  at  $2 
a week  per  person. 

The  transportation  budget  allows  each  family  a.n  automxobilc 
but  limits  its  operation  to  11,000  miles  a year.  All  totaled. the 
State’s  bill  for  transportation  by  automobile,  bus, electric  rail- 
way and  railroad,  and  in  some  instances  hy  water,  is  placed  at 
$1,582,000,000  or  $694  per  statistical  family  each  year.  This 


includes  purchase  price  and  maintenance  charges  of  the  family 
automobile  and  garas^e  rento 

The  total  budget  is  estimated  at  9, 910 ,000 5 000  in  terms 
of  1929  dollars,  oince  the  State’s  income  in  that  year  v;as  esti- 
mated at  $7,500,000,000  to  st^SjOOOjOOOjOOO , the  deficit  for  mini- 
mum requirements  for  reasonable  comfort  v.’as  $1,910,000,000  to 
$2,410,000,000  in  that  year. 


bought  for  the  Morrow”  - Ilarol.d  L.  I ekes'’' 
oilier’ So  December  8.  2500  wjrdso 

That  loud  creaking  sound  you  hear  is  the  protest  of  barns 
and  gra^'n  eleva'^ors  overloaded  with  unexportai)le  surpluses.  Is 
th'>  Oovernmerit  deaf  to  it  that  it  goes  on  soending  millions  to 
reclaim  arid  land?  No,  says  Hr„  Ick.es,  it  is  just  looking  ahead. 

The  reclamation  policy  of  the  first  Noosevclt  was , necessar- 
ily, a pioneering  oroposition.  It  meant  irrisuted  tracts,  new 
f ariris , inhabited  homesteads,  and  unfailing  crops  for  which  there 
were  ready  markets  at  good  orices. Irri?gation  projects  were  grant- 
ed with  the  seasoned  political  princiole  of  passing  the  favors 
around 0 rhis  proved  unsatisfactory  because  it  was  not  motivated 
by  national  perspective. 

Under  the  Administration  of  the  present  Noosevelt  new  pro- 
blems, arose  . Ue  had  agricultural  over-=production,glutted  markets, 
and  aii  exportable  surplus  of  which  we  could  not  dispose.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  had  to  adopt  an  entirely  different  policy  in 
placing  nev;  land  under  cultivation.  Under  this  new  oolicy  we  are 
attempting  to  keep  a double  purpose  in  view, that  of  (1)  temporar- 
ily restricting  production  and  i2)  preparing  for  the  day  when  a 
Larger  and  more  urgent  population  will  require  new  acres  of  food 
suoply  and  more  power  for  industrial  output  on  a mightier  scale. 
Instead  of  marshalling  our  streams  and  building  great  storage 
dams  for  the  salvation  of  a restricted  area,  we  are  using  them  to 
solve  such  kindred  problems  as  flood  control,  navigation,  preven- 
tion of  erosion,  development  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  protec- 
tion of  water  from  sewaee  pollution, 

fhe  Administrati .on  .of  franklin  D„  Hoosovelt  is  the  first  to 
catch  this  vision  of  "The  New  America"  as  it  is  called,  for  in 
deepenin.^  rivers,  in  erecting  potential  pov/er  dams,  in  construct- 
in.p'  vast  storage  pools,  in  nailing  down  the  land  so  it  shall  not 
blow  av;ay  on  every  breeze,  in  arrangini^  for  new  acreage  as  human 
requirements  warrant,  we  are  reclaiminr,  not  land  alone,  but  a 
neople,  V.e  are  workin  ’ together  for  unified  and  intelligent  de- 
velopment instead  of  establishino’  small  and  unrelated  projects; 
we  are  wnorking  together  on  a broad  canvas  instead  .of  sticking  to 
separate  etchings  as  in  the  past. 


Ivlany  misinformed  people  in  the  industrial  Cast  complain 
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bitterly  that  a la^^'e  part  of  their  taxes  are  diverted  to  pay  for 
reclamation  benefits  in  the  V.est.  In  ansv/er  to  this  i'.r.  Icrres 
states  as  follows:  ”i.'ot  only  are  the  reclamation  projects  fi- 
nanced by  the  V.est,  but  in  the  courfe  of  time  the  whole  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  returns  to  the  I'ederal  treasury.  It 
poes  back  into  a revolving;  fund  throur.h  payments  by  inhabitants 
of  reclaimed  areas  for  the  water  and  power  they  use.  All  re- 
clamation projects,  by  law,  are  on  this  self-sustaining  basis. 
Also,  the  rest  of  the  country  receives  direct  benefits  from  the 
rich  markets  v;hich  these  areas  create  for  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  carriers." 

H.  H.  Z. 


"Is  Gonmunism  Inevitable?  Yes:  Says  John  Strachey  - ho;  Says  George  n. 

Sokolsky . " x^otarian.  December,  4200  words. 

The  protagonist  of  Communism  pictures  the  capitalist  system 
following  other  out-dated  types  of  society  into  the  "museum  of 
history"  because  of  failures  and  shortcomings  it  cannot  alter  or 
eradicate. 

"If  the  working  population  of  America,  or  anywhere  else  for 
that  laatter,  can  be  provided  by  capitalism  with  even  a minimum  of 
two  things,  security  and  opportunity,  capitalisra  can  endure  in- 
definitely." For  the  mass  of  mankind  has  always  been  "cautious, 
conservative  and  content  with  very  little." 

According  to  a recent  estimate  by  the  League  of  I.ations 
there  were  50,000,000  unemployed  in  the  v/orld;  on  a conservative 
basis,  assuming  that  each  one  of  these  represents  a family  of 
four  persons,  this  means  a group  of  people  equal  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  or  120,000,000,  are  included  in 
the  ranks  of  the  needy. 

One  of  the  primary  causes  of  this  situation  was  the  over- 
expansion of  credit.  This  led  to  over-capitalization  which  in 
turn  brought  over-production  in  its  wake. The  depression  resulted. 

Is  the  New  Deal  improving  conditions?  lio.  The  Government 
is  using  every  effort  possible  to  get  people  and  companies  to 
lend  and  borrow.  It  has  not  only  repealed  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Laws,  but  has  paved  the  way  for  further  monopolistic  operations 
through  wage  and  price  fixing  regulations  that  force  cooperation. 
By  raising  v;ages  and  shortening  hours,  it  is  leading  to  further 
mechanization  of  industry , thus  throwing  more  persons  out  of  work. 
Machines  can  work  24  ho\irs  a day  if  necessary,  there  being  no 
"code"  for  them,  yet  they  do  not  constitute  a human  market  to  re- 
place the  purchasing  power  of  the  man  whose  place  tiiey  have 
taken. 


The  supporters  of  capitalism  have  nothing  to  fear  fromi  the 
great  mass  if  they  can  successfully  bring  this  country  through 
this  present  crisis  - and  avoid  v/ar  in  the  bargain.  But  the 


author  believes  this 
table , 


impossible  and  Corimunism  tJierefore  incvi- 


I.!r.  Sokolsky, however, believes  that  the  more  self-sufficient 
a capitalistic  country  is,  the  less  danger  or  chance  there  is  of 
it  turning  to  Coramunisiri.  It  is  only  the  "inadequately  developed 
industrial  states"  such  as  Oermany  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
"wholly  agricultural  states,'"  such  as  Houmania,  Cuba,  India,  and 
China,  which  arc  forced  to  consider  revolutionary  methods  of  gov- 
ernment. Both  these  groups  are  dependent  upon  other  nations  for 
raw  materials  or  markets,  while  the  latter  group  is  dependent  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  tho  former  group  and  such  self-contained 
nations  as  the  United  States,  France,  Bngland,  Holland,  Soviet 
Russia,  Japan,  and  even  Italy. 

V/ith  the  encep-tion  of  Russia,  all  the  great  nations  of  to- 
day exist  under  a capitalistic  regime.  This  form  of  government 
can  exist  as  long  as  there  is  "a  system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution in  the  free  market,"  Our  task  is  to  avoid  war,  to  avoid 
monopolies  and  to  find  new  marlcets  for  our  products.  If  we  sol\3 
these  problems  there  is  no  reason  why  capitalism  cannot  endure, 
but  "capitalism  must  have  peace,  cooperation,  and  agreement  to 
sustain  itself," 


Ue  see,  then,  that  there  are  some  states  which  can  avoid 
the  communist  experiment  if  they  desire  to; there  are  ot]iers  which 
are  so  dependent  economically  upon  tlio  first  group  that  they  are 
unable  to  control  their  own  economic  structures,  v;hich  may  col- 
lapse because  of  conditions  wholly  outside  the  state,  V/hen  that 
happens, the  communist  experiment  may  be  resorted  to  as  an  "alter- 
native to  dependence  upon  the  groat  powers." 


"V.'haL  This  Country  Keods  is  a Good  Twenty-f ivc-dollar  House"  - Mark 
Granite . The  ITation,  December,  1400  words. 

"Five  million  families  need  new,  modern,  well-built,  sep=> 
arate  homos  on  good-sized  lots  of  land  that  can  be  purchased  for 
twenty- five  dollars  a month,  covering  interest,  taxes,  insurance, 
upkeep, and  payment  on  principal  = the  house  (of  five  or  six  rooms 
and  bath)  to  cost  not  more  than  vSOOO,  the  land  not  more  than 
v500." 

"Ten  million  fathers  and  mothers  need  to  be  turned  into 
home-of/ners  instead  of  rent-payers,  need  to  have  a home  of  their 
own  to  show  at  the  end  of  fifteen  of  the  productive  years  of 
their  lives,  instead  of  a ininch  of  rent  receipts  and  the  threat 
of  a lioraoless  old  ago.  Twenty  million  people  need  to  be  taken 
o\it  of  city  sluius  and  out  of  country  shacks(and  also  out  of  h.igh- 
rent  apartments  anl  houses,  built  for  profit,  that  they  cannot 
affori  to  live  in  - a lot  of  us  are  in  that  fix’.)  and  given  a 
chance  to  have  the  security  and  independence  and  happiness  that 
only  a home  of  one’s  own  can  give," 


According  to  the  author,  the  plans  of  the  /administration  in 
Viashington  have  not  been  successful  because  there  have  been  cross 
purposes  between  the  work  of  the  under  Mr,  Ickes  and  -he 

housing  program  under  Mr.  Moffett.  He  claims  that  the  housing 
problem  is  of  vast  proportions,  and  that  the  Administration  in- 
stead of  taking  hold  of  it  in  a forceful  manner,  has  tackled  the 
problem  timidly  and  from  the  wrong  end. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  author  suggests  a United 
Liberal  Party  whose  object  will  be  to  come  forward  with  a program 
^ million  homes  which  will  be  built  of  good  material,  low 
priced,  and  on  a non-profit  basis. 

The  problem  of  slum  clearance,  while  very  important,  should 
not  be  used  as  a method  of  attacking  the  depression  or  as  a solu- 
tion .of  the  housing  problem.  The  author  is  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  enormous  multi-family  dwellings  in  our  cities  as  a method  of 
replacing  the  dilapidated  slums. 

’Tenement  living  Is  likely  to  turn  even  the  children  of  the 
rich  into  human  lap-dogs, and  it  immeasurably  increases  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  poor  in  bringing  up  their  children.  Every  child 
has  a right  to  his  own  back  yard,  to  a garden  of  his  own  tending, 
to  trees  and  flowers  and  green  grass,  to  rabbits  and  chickens  and 
a dog,  to  a home’  ... 

It  is  the  hardest  kind  of  common  sense  to  get  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  out  of  the  congestion  of  the  cities,  out  of  the 
demoralizing  dependence  and  insecurity  of  the  tenement  house.  He- 
move  one  family  out  of  ten,  even  one  family  out  of  twenty,  from 
hired  rooms  in  the  city  to  their  own  homes  on  their  own  land,  and 
you^ produce  an  immense  improvement  in  political,  economic,  and 
sociol  conditions.  I am  not  proposing  five  million  subsistence 
homesteads  or  farm  homes  for  city  people;  I propose  giving  to 
five-  million  families  now  improperly  housed  separate,  modern,  in- 
erpensive,  new  homes  wherever  they  prefer  to  work  and  live.  ’Most 
of  them  would  be,  of  course,  in  suburban  ec-mimnities.  Let  the 
city  become  more  and  more  the  workshop  and  trading-place  of  the 
people,  less  and  less  the  crov/ding-place  of  the  poor.'* 

According  to  this  plan,  the  author  claims  that  the  United 
Liberal  Party  will  lay  down  a path  to  prosperity  and  pov/er,  and 
at,  the^  same  time  '’provide  new,  modern,  separate  houses  on  good- 
sized  lots  of  land  for  all  who  desire  them,  on  a purchase  plan  of 
v5  per  room  per  month,  so  that  any  family  may  acquire  a new  home, 
pay  for  it  like  rent,  and  own  it  outright,  free  and  clear,  at  the 
end  of  15  years.” 

n . Go  iv! . 


"Housing  - Public  and/or  Private"  - Edith  Elmer  M'ood 
Survey;  Graphic.  J-anuary.  2500  words  = 


'I’b.e  provision  of  housing  in  this  counti-y  up  to  now  has 


been  exclusively  the  field  of  priveto  enterprise.  I'he  disgrace- 
ful livin-'  conditions  of  a third  jf  our  population  are  tiie  re- 
sult. -lo  one  can  claira  that  this  most  colossal  failux’e  of 
private  enterprise  has  been  produced  by  government  competition, 
xhere  just  isn’t  any  alibi.  If  lov.-er-paid  v;age  earners  are  to 
have  adequate  hones  in  these  Lrnited  itatos  undex*  the  existing 
economic  system,  at  least  a fourth  of  our  urban  housing  will  have 
to  be  demolished  and  rebuilt  by  public  agencies  of  some  sort  on  a 
non-profit  basis. 

"This  is  an  unescapable  deductiv>n  from  figures  included  in 
the  real  prooerty  inventories  recently  made  in  sixty-four  typical 
cities  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Jepartrnent  of 
Commerce,  ihis  oroject  was  devised  b3/  hard-boiled  business  men 
in  the  real  es^.ate,  construction,  and  mortgare-leriding  fields  to 
help  them  gauge  their  markets.  They  cannot  question  their  own 
figures,  though  they  can  and  doubtless  will  give  them  a different 
interoretation.  In  fact  they  already  have  done  so." 

On  the  1930  census  basis, some  4,3435000  urban  housing  units 
should  be  scrapped  and  replaced, in  the  lirht  of  data  gleaned  from 
the  inventories.  Total  replacement  coats  would  be  from  13  billion 
dollars  to  17g-  billion. 


"It  was  good  news  therefore  when  Secretary  Ickes  and  Admin- 
istrator i'.offett  ironed  out  their  differences  recently,  . . As 
far  as  can  be  observed  from  the  side-lines,  the  basis  of  separa- 
tion is  to  be  consumer  income.  Those  who  have  no  capital  or 
borrowing  power,  whoso  income  is  around  silOOO  or  vlSOO,  or  not 
more  than  plSOO,  as  it  has  been  variously  put,are  to  be  Hr, Ickes' 
clients,  Trora  there  up,  Hr,  I.Ioffett  is  to  have  a free  hand." 

"Such  a dividing  line  is  entirely  logical,  ’^et  it  offers 
certain  difficulties  to  the  surveyor  trying  to  set  up  a barbed- 
wire  fence  between  the  two  fields.  One  whicn  too  zealous  follow- 
ers will  not  try  to  climb  over,  ^If  there  are  ultimately  to  be 
three  fields  instead  of  two,  Federal  delief  Administrator  Hopkins 
will  presumably  draw  in  families  who  have  no  inconie  at  all  or  in- 
comes of  microscopic  siza.)" 

The  inventories , made  in  forty-eight  states , li sted  1,391,055 
residential  structures  containing  2,633,135  dwelling  units.  Of 
these,  37, v;ere  classified  as  being  in  good  condition;  44o69j  as 
needing  minor  repairs;  15,5%  ns  needing  structural  repairs,  and 
as  being  obsolete  or  in  anparently  dangerous  condition. After 
analyzing  the  structural  defects  of  the  Class  3 houses, the  author 
declares  that  they  are  structurally  unsound,  and  suggests  that 
they  could  not  be  reconditioned. 

"Does  anyone  su  nose  that  these  Glass  3 houses  got  that  way 
during  or  because  of  the  depression?  Could  they?  Their  condition 
is  the  result  of  20,  30,  40  years  of  neglect  through  good  times 

as  well  as  bad.  They  never  had  bathtubs  or  clunbing  or  heating, 
and  half  of  them  never  had  lighting  or  water.  . . Yet  the  real 


estate  writers  keep  asserting  that,  'the  owners  of  such  buildin?;s 
want  to  repair  or  replace  theme’  If  so,  why  didn’t  they  do  it 
twenty^five  years  ago?  « . o 

"The  most  significant  point  in  ell  this  is  not  the  extent 
Ox  rotten  housing  throughout  the  country  or  the  impossibility  of 
replacing  it  by  private  enterorise.  » o ihe  dramatic  fact  is  that 
the  business  world  itself,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  has  just 
suoplied,  through  the  real  property  inventories , the  most  c-.mulete 
set  of  statistics  to  support  our  assertions  that  has  ever  been 
gotten  togethero" 

E o Go  1 o 


■’Housino'"  = Condensed  from  the  Housing  Section  of  the  Preliminary  x<e= 
port  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board.  December « 9500  words. 

"The  possibility,  and  sooner  or  later  the  probable  necess- 
ity, of  large-scale  public  action  in  low-cost  housinr  outs  a new 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  State  and  local  governments. 
As  long  as  residential  construction  was  entirely  a matter  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  subject  only  to  the  rough  checks  of  profit  and 
loss,  little  or  no  planning  was  possibleo  But  when  any  part  of 
the  business  of  house  production  and  administration  becomes,  in 
effect, a public  utility  enterprise,  there  must  be  comprehensive 
planning,  backed  by  clear  purposes  and  a complete  understanding 
of  the  facts,  . „ 

"The  iimnediate  task  confronting  the  Commonwealth  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

lo  io  understand  the  housing  needs  of  the  State  as  to  quality, 
quantity,  location,  price-range,  and  method  of  production  and 
administration. 

2o  To  investigate  the  various  Federal  facilities  and  agencies 
in  the  housing  field,  either  already  available  or  proposed, 

3«  To  promote  and  cooperate  with  those  oresent  or  proposed  Fed= 
eral  agencies  which  appear  to  offer  the  most  fruitful  possibil- 
ities for  improving  housina:  conceit  ions  and  stimulating  the 
construction  industry  in  Bennsylvania, 

4o  To  develop  the  necessary  State  and  local  agencies  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  authorities  in  housing  matters,  initiate 
action  on  their  own  account,  and  in  general  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  eventual  successful  solution  of  Pennsylvania’s  hous- 
ing problem.’’ 

The  total  number  of  dv/ellings  in  the  State  has  decreased 
since  1930,  the  report  ipoints  out,  on  account  of  demolitions. 
Records  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  ^association  are  cited  to  the 
effect  that  from  1930  through  1933  there  were  19,763  persons 
permanently  de-housed  by  demolitions  in  that  city  alone'.  They 
comprised  about  5000  families.  During  this  period  only  3788 
nev;  dwellings  were  erected  there. 


It  is  estimated  in  the  re  lort  that  100,000  families  live 
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in  company=-ov,’ned  houses  in  villages  depcnicnt  on  a single  in- 
dustry^  or  arc  "stranded”  in  former  industrial  communities 
whore  all  activity  has  ’oeen  abandoned <,  A survey  of  853  of  these 
villages  showed  that  only  16^  of  the  houses  in  which  these  fam- 
ilies lived  had  satisfactory  sanitaip,^  conditions o 

In  the  rural  areas  it  was  found  that  only  four  out  of  ten 
houses  had  running  waters,  only  three  in  ten  had  electricity  or 
telephones;,  only  two  in  ten  had  heating  systems,  and  only  two 
in  ten  had  bathrooms o 

Approximately  225;, 000  families  in  slum  or  ”sub=>standard” 
districts  of  cities  need  to  be  rehoused  immodiatolyo  It  also  is 
estimated  that  a normal  replacement  program  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  shows  that  there  is  a shortage  of  90^000  dv/ellings  at  pre- 
sent o Total  immediate  needs  are  placed  at  325,000  dv/ellings, 
including  10,000  to  relocate  stranded  populations o Annual  needs 
for  the  next  ton  years  are  placed  at  14,500  dwellings <> 

Although  rents  have  fallen  since  1930,  more  than  80;b  of 
the  families  who  are  nov/  tenants  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
.'■'SO  a month  rento 

The  report  recommends  a housing  program  based  on  a stable 
population  rather  than  on  unlimited  speculative  expansion,  and 
the  creation  of  a State  Housing  Authority  to  make  possible  an 
effective  housing  program  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
program o 


”A  great  need  in  housing  is  the  organization  of  consumer 
demand,”  the  report  concludeso  ”Tho  experience  of  all  foreign 
countries  has  boon  that  low  cost  housing  is  not  provided  in 
sufficient  voliune  until  demand  is  mobilized  by  consumer  organi- 
zation and  pressure  developed  to  obtain  needed  action  by  govern- 
mental bodies o Every  encouragement  should  bo  given  to  the 
formation  of  groups  that  will  work  toward  the  construction  of  new 
housing  suited  to  the  needs  of  those  v/ho  are  nov/  living  under 
sub-standard  conditiono” 

Eo  C.  T. 


”The  Federal  Housing  Program"  - Harold  Lo  I ekes* 

New  Republic,  becombero  2700  words <= 

In  this  article  Secretary  Ickos  reports  the  progress  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Division  of  tho  PEToA,,  and  defends  his  policies 
against  the  criticisms  of  his  opponents » 

Eleven  Feleral  projects  are  in  various  stages  of  actual 
progress  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Hontgonery  and  Louisville <>  These  eleven  pro- 
jects will  involve  a total  expenditure  of  :f;74,500, 000  and  will 
supply  13,134  living  units o 
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In  addition  eighteen  projects, at  a cost  of  ^37, 036, SOD , have 
been  authorized.  These  projects  v/ill  provide  10,137  living  units. 
Eleven  .ejects  to  cost  ^12,911,000  and  to  proviae  3701 

dwellings  were  being  whipped  into  shape  for  approval  by  Decjraber 
lo'l'he  remaining  balance  of  the  $150,000,000  that  was  appropriated 
for  Federal  slum  clearance  projects  will  be  taken  up  by  several 
small  projects  to  be  announced  shortly. 

The  money  used  in  financing  this  low-cost  housing  will  oe 
returned  to  the  Treasury  through  the  collection  of  rents, with  the 
exception  of  the  30'fj  grant  authorized  by  Congress  for  certain 
W.  A„  projects. 

Careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  land-accumulation  branch 
and  of  the  inspection  division  has  made  possible  the  acquisition 
of  sites  by  friendly  negotiations  at  prices  which  will  perrc.it 
lov/-cost  results.  The  fact  that  care  is  exercised  in  keeping  down 
land  costs  has  called  for  more  sneers  from  after-dinner  slum- 
cleaners  than  any  other  part  of  the  progrerci.  They  seem  very  in- 
dignant that  Governm.ent  experts  and  investigators  should  check  on 
figures  that  seem  too  high  and  make  careful  aonraisals. 

The  aim  of  the  Federal  Housing  Division  is  to  build  as"fin- 
ished  and  perfect  a product  as  it  is  possible  to  produce'*  at  the 
lowest  cost  possible.  The  critics  are  crying  for  speed.  They 
went  to  see  the  results  of  this  huge  expenditure  of  money.  They 
would  have  houses  built  quickly  on  the  first  available  sites,  re- 
gardless of  cost.  According  to  Mr.  lakes,  "Jerry-building, hastily 
conceived  and  executed  on  high-priced  land,  would  be  the  greatest 
blow  that  could  be  struck  at  low-cost  housing." 

A.  T. , Jr, 


Believe  in  Group  Medicine"  - Bexwald  Brown 
Survey  Graphic.  December.  4700  words. 

This  article  extols  the  benefits  of  group  practice  in  which 
Dr,  Brov/n  has  been  participating  for  the  past  thirteen  years, 
with  three  main  objectives;  (1)  efficient  medical  and  surgical 
service  to  patients;  (2)  fair  compensation  to  the  doctors  of  the 
group  who  render  the  service;  (3)  a plan  of  security  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  He  claims  that  this  plan  preserves  the  per- 
sonal relationship  between  the  patient  and  physician,  and  puts 
the  internist,  once  known  as  the  family  doctoi-,  in  the  position 
of  being  the  trusted  guide,  counselor,  and  friend  of  the  patient, 
with  the  specialist  accepting  his  recommendation  for  surgical, 
or  other  special  work. 

A point  which  is  emphasized  indicates  that  the  public  is 
not  a proper  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  doctors  in  respect 
to  judgment,  professional  morals,  modern  knowledge  of  medicine, 
and  medical  and  surgical  skill.  Group  physicians  insure  them- 
selves against  want  in  their  non-productive  period  of  life  by 
part-ownership  in  a clinic,  with  a definite  good-will  asset, which 
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is  sold  to  the  clinic  at  the  time  they  retiree  To  the  reviewer, it 
seems  a little  difficult  to  understand  how  this  good-will  could 
be  repeatedly  capitalized,  as  in  time  it  must,  without  materially 
increasing  the  cost  to  patients. 

During  the  active  years  in  the  clinic, the  physician’s  earn- 
ing capacity  is  determined  by  a rating  which  expresses  his  value 
to  the  group  as  a composite  of  these  qualities.  All  professional 
earnings  of  all  the  members  of  the  group  are  turned  into  the  com- 
mon fund  from  v/hich  salaries  are  drawn. 

The  worth  of  the  plan  is  based  on  the  physician’s  value  to 
the  group’s  structural  integrity,  meaning  years  of  experience, 
length  of  service  with  the  clinic,  industry,  judgment,  skill, 
evidence  of  a cooperative  spirit,  advancement  of  medicine  by  re- 
search and  papers  before  medical  societies, interest  in  and  loyal- 
ty to  the  organization  and  to  one  another,  ability  to  win  and 
hold  the  confidence  of  patients  end  the  public,  willingness  to 
assume  responsibility,  and  adherence  to  discipline  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  group  purpose. 

The  three  founders  of  this  group,  a physician,  an  obstetri- 
cian, and  a surgeon,  maintain  Dl/y  of  the  controlling  shares  with 
regard  to  management,  accounts  receivable , and  arofessional  equip- 
ment.They  look  forward  to  the  inauguration  of  a health-insurance 
plan,  controlled  by  them,  independent  of  lay  intermediaries,  and 
apparently  without  contribution  from  State  or  Government  groups. 

Barriers  to  this  plan  are  encountered  from  local,  county 
medical  societies.  ’’The  members  of  our  group  hesitate  to  be 
expelled  from  memberships  which  stamp  them  as  eligible  to  associ- 
ation with  national , state  and  special  professional  associations." 

Interest  in  insurance  has  been  increased  by  a venture  in 
preventive  medicine.  Periodic  health  examinations  were  intro- 
duced into  the  activities  of  the  group  several  years  ago.  Doc- 
tors were  urged  to  talk  to  their  patients  about  the  desirability 
of  complete  physical  examinations  at  regular  intervals,  and  a 
physical  conditioning  instructor  was  put  into  the  department  of 
physical  therapy. 

The  whole  plan  is  based  upon  the  thought  that  collectively; 
and  without  compulsion,  or  outside  aid,  the  people  would  welcome 
group  clinics  which  would  provide  a complete  health  service^ 

H » A . i.'ii  • 


"The  Challenge  of  Socialized  Medicine"  - Joseph  Slavit* 

Survey  Graphic.  December.  3100  words. 

Medical  charity,  as  a donation  of  the  medical  profession, 
creates  an  unsocial  and  degrading  status  for  those  who  receive 
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it.  Tl-ie  profession  is  inadequately  remunerated,  and  is  insuffi  = 
ciently  and  improperly  employed. 

The  clinic  and  hospital  centers  are  crowded  while  the  doc- 
tors* offices  are  empty.  Private  practice  is  poorly  paid  and 
just  and  legal  bills  not  infrequently  are  unpaid.  The  boa.sted 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  physicians  becomes  a ’'confi- 
dence" game,  *n  the  hospital,  or  clinic,  this  physician-patient 
relationship  disappears,  and  a clinic  and  ward  relationship  is 
established , 

Reorganization  of  medical  care,  practice,  and  remuneration 
is  essential  if  the  Merican  people  arc  to  be  assured  of  proper 
health  care  and  the  doctors  a 'decent  living  and  unhampered  pro- 
fessional activity,  .viany  medical  societies  have  given  this  mat- 
ter serious  thought,  have  promulgated  various  theories,  and  have 
made  definite  local  experiments,  none  of  which  meet  the  needs 
or  are  adaptable  to  all  communities. 

The  author  reconimends  compulsory  health  insurance  which  in- 
cludes the  indigent  and  all  employees  without  regard  to  their 
insurability,  with  the  thought  of  spreading  the  cost  of  medical 
attention  over  large  numbers.  It  also  includes  the  groups  of  so- 
called  "self-employed,"  "shop-keepers,"  "professionals etc . 

The  clairr  is  made  that  real  health  is  to  be  found  only  in 
socialized  medicine,  and  a medical  league  plan  is  submitted  for 
the  socialization  of  medicine  v/hich  meets  the  basic  needs  of 
the  medical  profession  end  the  public.  It  is  as  follows: 

THE  LlEDIGfX  LEAGUE  F3R  SOCI.U.IZED  IvIEDICINS: 

1,  Adequate  medical  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  as  a social 
function, right , and  duty,  ar.d  not  as  a private  or  public  charity; 
curative  as  well  as  preventive  means,  raeasures,  and  agencies  to 
be  included, 

2,  A socialized  system  of  medical  care  in  health,  illness,  and 
injury,  free  of  fees; 

^a)  Under  the  auspices  and  with  the  subsidy  of  the  state, 
lb)  Financed  by  taxation,  similar  to  the  public  educational 
system  or  other  governmental  functions, 

(c)  Operated  and  regulated  by  the  organized  medical  and 
allied  professions,  the  medical  and  dental  colleges, 
and  the  officials  of  existing  public-health  agencies. 
Id)  This  system  to  include  all  dental,  pharmaceutical, 
nursing  and  dTllied  services  and  personnel, 

3,  All  hospitals,  clinics,  laboratories,  pharmacies,  and  so  on, 
to  be  publicly  owned  and  operated  institutions,  accessible  to  the 
sick  free  of  charge.  The  liospitals  and  clinics  to  be  the  medical 
centers  for  ward  and  ambulatory  cases,  and  to  be  properly  or- 
ganized, coordinated,  and  geographically  distributed.  House 
sick-calls  to  be  received  at  these  centers  and  to  be  assigned  to 
local  or  neighborhood  physicians  designated  to  cover  specific 
local  territories. 
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4.  All  eouipment,  supplies;,  laboratory  and  other  facilities  of 
a medicals  surgical,  dental,  pharmaceutical,  nursing  or  other 
nature,  to  be  furnished  free  by  the  state « 

5o  All  medical,  dental,  pharmaceutical,  nursing  and  allied  cdu= 
cation  to  be  furnished  free  by  the  state. 

6o  All  duly  licensed  or  registered  doctors,  dentists,  druggists, 
nurses,  and  so  on,  to  be  legally  entitled  to  practice  under  the 
system  as  full-time  practitioners  or  v/orkers^ 

(a)  Subject  to  established  rules  and  regulations  of  ad- 
mission and  practice o 

(b)  Proper  safeguards  of  their  rights  end  privileges  under 
the  system  and  the  lav/o 

(c)  With  representation  and  a voice  in  the  operation  of 
the  systemo 

7,  Compensation  to  be  adequate? 

(a)  Graded  according  to  time  of  graduation,  length  of  ser- 
vice in  the  system, rank  held,  and  type  of  work<> 

(b)  Salary  increases  and  promotion  to  higher  ranks  to  be 
based  on  similar  considerations  and  to  be  automatically 
enforced o 

(c)  Pensions,  sickness,  old-age  and  other  disability  and 
social  insurance  to  be  included  and  applied o 

8o  Hours  of  work  to  be  assigned  and  regulated  and  scheduled  so 
as  to  provide? 

(a)  Adequate  medical  care  for  the  sick  and  injured  at  all 
times o 

(b)  Adequate  time  and  opportunity  for  the  physicians  and 
allied  workers  for  rest,  recreation,  vacations,  and 
further  professional  study  •=  with  payo 

9o  Organized  cooperative  groups  and  group  methods  to  be  employed 
under  the  system  wherever  possibleo  Special  provisions  to  be 
made  for  rural  and  other  territories  inaccessible  to  regularly 
organized  medical  centers o 

lOo  Individual  private  medical  practice  pcmnissible  under  the 
same  conditions  and  regulations  as  in  private  education,  plus  ex- 
isting licenses  and  requirements  by  the  state o 
(Adopted  October  10,  1933o) 

H.  A.  M. 


"The  AoFo  of  L?  Enemy  of  Labor"  = Ernest  Sutherland  Bates* 

The  American  Mercury o January o 7500  words o 

Craft  unions  existed  in  America  from  an  early  datCo  The 
first  large  association,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  included  "all  who 
made  their  living  by  v;ork,  either  physical  or  mental,  instead  of 
living  on  invested  capital o"  This  real  labor  movement  was  sabo- 
taged by  the  founders  of  the  AoB’.  of  Lo  particularly  Mro  Gompers, 
just  at  the  time  when  in  several  states  alliances  were  being  made 
botv;een  the  Knights  of  Labor  groups  and  the  farm  Grangers,  The 

plea  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  solidarity  of  all  workers  lost 

to  the  conservatism  of  the  craft  unions,  MTc  Gompers, and  the  A.F. 

of  Lo  VnTien  the  fight  came  to  a head  Mro  Gompers  proved  his  abi- 

lity as  a labor  agitatoro  "As  .an  agitator  against  emp?.oyors  he 
was  almost  a total  loss,  for  his  heart  was  never  in  the  task,  but 
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to  a-'^itation  against  fellow-v;orknen  to  Tresorve  the  donirianco  of 
his  own  set,  he  brourht  the  utmost  fire  aad  enerf^y,  as  ’.veil  as 
considerable  subtlety  of  tactics.” 

"In  the  constitution  of  the  h.l’.  of  u.  foucded  in  direct 
ooposition  to  'the  solidarity  of  the  whole  working  class,'  care 
was  taken  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  democratic  control.” 
worker  never  became  a member  of  the  A.  b’.  of  L.  but  was  merely  re- 
presented by  his  union,  the  latter  leaving  voting  power  in  oropor- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  j’ederat ion.V.ealthy  unions 
wil.l.ing  to  pay  additional  taxes  above  the  actual  membership  were 
permitted  the  power  of  additional  votes.  This  with  other  tricky 
methods  made  it  possible  in  lyl9,  according  to  the  /urierican  Labor 
iear  Book,  for  65  out  of  577  delegates  to  control  14/l7ths  of  the 
total  vote. 


Lhen  the  danger  of  .America's  participation  in  the  war  be- 
came apparent , labor  spontaneously  declared  its  opposition.  'Jot  so 
the  A.k.  jf  L.  Vihen  war  became  certain,  labor  rushed  into  the  Fed- 
eration believing  that  now  labor  could  force  her  demands  concern- 
ing hours,  wages,  insurance  and  so  forth.  -hey  v/ere  let  down. 
Actually,  v.ages  for  unskilled  labor  rose,  due  to  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  mass  production  introduced,  v.'hile  wages  of  skill- 
ed labor  remained  about  stationary.  Only  such  cooperation  be- 
tween skilled  and  unskilled  workers  as  had  been  the  aim  of  the 
Knights  of  uabor  could  have  saved  the  day.  After  the  war  was  won 
and  the  support  of  labor  Vtfas  no  longer  needed,  the  reaction  set 
in.  Strikes  became  numerous  but  few  were  won.  By  1926  the  Fed- 
eration had  lost  almost  one  third  of  its  membership. 

"The  death  of  Kr.  Rompers  was  the  sic-nal  for  a war  of  weak- 
lings aro’and  the  vacant  throne."  Messrs.  Koll,  Lewis,  and  Green 
to-^ether  succeeded  and  have  since  labored  collectively  to  do  half 
as  much  work  as  Lire  Gomoers  had  done  alone.  They  are  all  sros- 
oerous-looking,  Babbit-like  men  with  high  salaries.  'Such  being 
their  character,  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  accomplished  xcothing 
for  labor  during  the  years  of  prosperity  or  that,  when  the  de- 
pression came,  they  were  no  better  prepared  to  meet  it  than  other 
capitaltst.s . ” 

President  hoosevelt  and  Section  7a  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial recovery  Act  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Federation  just  in 
time.  r..0W9ver,  the  key  industries  - Iron,  steel,  automobiles,  and 
oil  - are  still  unorganized,  except  in  company  unions.  So  what 
chance  has  labor? 

fhe  captains  at  the  top  may  be  satisfied,  but  the  rank  and 
file  are  not.  The  strikes  of  the  past  year,  rank  and  file  sti'ug- 
gles  unsupported  by  the  chiefs,  prove  that.  For  the  rank  and  file 
then  there  is  hops  only  if  they  depend  upon  themselves  and  attain 
real  unity  of  the  workers  to  force  their  issues  regardless  of  re- 
actionary leadership. 

o 
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BOOK  REVIEV;S 


"The  Kew  Deal  and  the  Old  Philosophy  of  Government  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States"  (Part  1)  - Charles  Fo  Cooper 
Published  by  the  author  at  Jacksonville,  Flao  123  pp. 

This  pamphlet  covers  a long  range  viev/,historical  and  some- 
what prophetic, of  the  principles  upon  which  our- Government  rests. 
Numerous  quotations  from  early  statesmen  are  given  in  support  of 
the  point  ti'.at  st.ability  of  govermTont  is  most  essential  to  real 
progress. 

The  aullior  deplores  the  fad  that  'the  .tr.erican  people  have 
boon  under-going  the  unique  national  e^eperience  of  what  is  appar- 
ently a basic  change  in  fjnorican  Government  v/ithout  express  or 
foimal  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Abhorenco  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  Constitution  is  plastic,  elastic,  or  permits  of 
"stretching,"  or  that,  by  interpretation , it  can  be  made  to  "m.arch 
with  the  needs  of  the  times."  Nor  does  the  writer  think  that 
judges  should  bo  plastic  surgeons  or  "Constructive  Statesmono" 

In  discussing  the  paternalism  of  government,  the  author 
quotes  at  length  from  The  Government  "As  the  Ivlunlficent^  ALmoncr 
of  Indefinite  Charities"  by  John  Randolph  Tucker^  One  sentence 
stands  out:  - "It  is  better  to  leave  in  the  hands  ol  the  inaivid- 
ual  what  would  stimulate  his  private  enternrl  than  to  take  it 
from  him  to  pam,poi-  the  parasites  of  the  treasury^"  a contrary 
system  may  build  palaces  for  rank  but  will  make  squalid  hovels 
for  the  poor. 

In  discussing  some  of  the  moves  and  tendencies  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  questioned 
whether  the  Government  should  become  a "partner"  in  business  and 
just  how  much  of  a "policeman"  it  sho’uld  become  in  matters  v;hich 
may  properly  be  of  state  jurisdiction o This  portion  of  the  book 
miakes  excellent  material  for  classes  in  adult  education  and 
should  be  read  by  everyone  permitted  to  vote 

Under  the  -jnerican  system  of  government  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Constitution,  the  very  life  of  tho  system  depends  upon 
difference  of  opinion o The  conditions  under  v/hich  vie  find  our- 
selves may  require  an  examination  into  the  philosophy  and  nature 
of  our  present  system  to  ascertain  if  thoro5  is  in  fact  any  real 
responsibility,  obligation,  and  privilege  in  citizenship,  and  if 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  government  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual  as  a free  being  and  in  the  ownership  and  control 
of  his  own  property  are  things  of  any  value  or  significance . 

The  doctrine  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  highest  degree  of  good  for  all. 
The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  might  mean  that  499  are 
subjected  to  despotism  and  hardship,  v/hile  501  exercise  tyranny 
over  themo 

The  Constitution,  while  it  stands  is  a "law  for  rulers  and 
people,  equally  in  v/ar  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield 
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of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances."  Its  principles  therefore  cannot  be  set  aside  in 
order  to  meet  the  supposed  necessities  of  great  crises. 

It  seems  a remarkable  condition  that  the  entire  world 
should  be  economically  prostrated,  with  every  conceivable  kind  of 
government,  and  yet  it  should  be  declared  in  the  United  States 
that  the  economic  collapse  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  American 
system  of  government,  the  cause  of  the  depression  the  system 
of  government  or  the  carelessness  and  incompetence  of  the  people? 
It  might  easily  be  some  of  both. 

The  author  flouts  the  idea  that  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment have  foiled  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  theories  of 
capitalism  have  proven  inadequate;  that  government  agencies  would 
be  superior  to  run  business  and  the  affairs  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  activities  of  the  individual.  He  deplores  the  at- 
tempts, regardless  of  the  integrity  of  the  motive,  to  centralize 
control  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Amer- 
ican Government  and  proves,  as  history  has  shown,  that  the  abuses 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  centralization  until  central 
despotism  is  effected. 

The  tendency  of  legislative , executive , and  Judicial  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  encroach  or  yield,  a little  here,  a 
little  there,  by  permissive  construction,  is  destroying  all  re- 
strictions upon  Government.  An  unscrupulous  power  later  may  use, 
and  history  shows  will  use,  the  precedents  to  the  ends  of  wrong 
and  oppression  of  the  individual  or  of  groups.  The  burden  and 
suffering  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  poor  and  the  obscure.  Vulio 
will  be  in  power  in  V/ashington,  a few  years  hence,  with  unlimited 
power? 


Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  laws.  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal, it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  a lawyer  to  advise  a client 
in  advance  of  a transaction  or  enterprise.  State  and  National 
Governments  are  becoming  more  and  more  a rule  of  men  instead  of 
law.  Unity  is  desired  but  should  be  effected  by  compliance  and 
support  of  constitutional  authority  not  by  executive  or  legis- 
lative interpretation. 

Finally  is  given  Vi/ashington’ s solemn  and  militant  state- 
ment, in  speaking  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  our  constitutional 
framework:  "To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them. " 

I*  f' 
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"IIow  Far  Can  We  Go?”  - Lee  Hager 

Published  by  the  author ,Ksperson  Bldg, , Houston, Texas . Pamphlet.  66  pp. 

V/e  have  reached  a stage  in  our  economic  development  un- 
known to  us  before.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  our  wealth  to 
increase  at  its  former  rate.  The  effects  of  this  new  situation 
upon  our  money-debt  structure  will  be  - in  fact,  must  be  - pro= 
found  and  wide-reaching. 
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The  total  wealth  of  the  nation  reached  595  billions  of 
standard  dollars  in  1929.,  V/ere  this  wealth  to  accrue  at  the  old 
rate  of  5/1  compounded,  it  would  amount  to  1190  billions  in  1944 
and  to  2300  billions  in  1959,  To  state  the  proposition  is  to 
recognize  its  absurdity.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  that 
much  wealth  in  existence  - then  why  discuss  any  other  reasons? 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  when  in  1929  we  had  accumulated  44^c. 
of  all  the  v/ealth  in  the  world,  we  had  reached  the  saturation 
point,  at  least  for  years  to  come,  and  under  our  present  capital- 
istic system.  For, if  it  be  admitted  as  a patent  fact  that  accru- 
als to  our  wealth  cannot  continue  at  the  former  rate,  then  it 
follows,  as  night  the  day,  that  accruals  to  our  credit  structure 
must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  accruals  to  our  wealth.  This 
can  have  but  one  result;  profits  will  decline,  interest  rates  on 
q11  forms  of  debt  will  fall,  the  national  income  v/ill  remain 
lower,  Aiaeriean  standards  of  living  will  be  vitally  affected. 

As  matters  stand,  monopoly  in  every  forra  is  under  the  ban. 
But  has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  that,  as  a matter  of  sound  econom- 
ics, it  might  be  far  more  scientific  to  deliberately  create  a 
monopoly  of  each  one  of  our  industries  and  then  control  the  mon- 
opolies? 


Suppose  it  were  possible  to  reorganize  any  industry  in  its 
entirety  upon  such  a basis  as  this;- 

(1)  An  accurate  valuation  of  all  assets  and  liabilities  would 
first  be  made,  as  has  already  been  done  with  the  railroads. 

(2)  One  giant  corporation  would  be  formed  to  take  over  the  entire 
industry.  The  properties  thus  merged  would  be  paid  for  in  stock 
bearing  a fixed  dividend  rate  of  say 

(3)  Let  the  corporation  be  so  organized  that  stock  dividends, 
bonuses  and  commissions  to  directors  and  other  corporate  abuses 
v;ould  be  impossible. 

(4)  Let  the  corporation  have  o monopoly  of  production  in  its  in- 
dustry, save  sTich  small  nnits  as  it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to 
leave  in  private  hands. 

(5)  Over  and  above  a fixed  profit  of  5%  to  capital,  let  it  estab- 
lish definite  funds  for  the  following  purposes 

ia)  A fund  to  balance  its  debt-production  structure  so  that 
it  shall  always  be  in  ssund  financial  condition. 

(b)  A reserve  fund  to  insure  the  payment  of  dividends  under 
any  conditions. 

(c)  Adequate  funds  for  old  age  pensions,  sickness  benefits, 
and  unemployment  insurance. 

Suppose  this  principle  of  controlled  monopoly  were  applied 
to  all  our  basic  industries,  and  to  the  financial  institutions 
which  discharge  the  all-important  functions  of  credit.  The  list 
would  probably  include  coal, oil,  steel, copper , sulphur,  aluminum, 
rubber,  clothing  factories,  textiles,  the  packing  and  milling  in- 
dustries, luiriber,  cement  .fertilizers,  automotive  and  farm  machin- 
ery plants,  the  railroads,  public  utilities,  insurance,  and  above 
all,  banks,  trusts,  and  mortgage  companies.  This  would  leave  to 
private  initiative,  upon  an  open  competitive  basis,  all  of  the 
minor  industries,  many  kinds  of  mining,  and  such  enterprises  as 
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merchandisin'’,  amusements,  real  estate, 
many  others. 

Suppose,  of  the  monooolies  thus  formed  were  re- 
presented in  a High  'industrial  .^ouncili  with  powers  to  coordinate 
the  production  and  distribution  of  the  various  ba.sic  comraod ities , 
as  well  as  the  functions  of  the  several  service  corporations. 
'nVhat  benefits  society  and  to  cacital  might  be  expected  from 
such  vital  changes  in  our  economy? 

Firsts  then, a fixed  return  to  capital  would  establish, with- 
in narrow  limits, the  market  price  of  all  securities  issued  by  the 
various  mono  colies.  there  would  be  no  more  bank  failures,  no  in- 
flation,no  periods  of  wild  speculation, no  over-expansion  of  cred- 
itSo  Capital  would  receive  a certain  return  but  the  element  of 
human  greed  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum  for,  no  matter  what  the 
profits  of  such  monopoly  might  be,  the  returns  to  ca citsl  would 
be  fixed. 

Second,  production  could  be  strictly  equated  vath  demand, 
there  v.'ould  ne  no  over-expansion  of  clants,  no  accumulation  o: 
surclus  stocks  to  be  thrown  at  ruinous  prices  ucon  a weake nea 
market . 


third,  waves  and  working  hours  could  be  maintained  on  the 
basis  of  a fair  and  certain  retur-ii  to  labor.  Unemployment  would 
be  reduced  to  a minimum.  wages  and  working  hours  could  be  ad- 
justed to  any  conditions  of  the  market 

Under  such  a plan  it  would  be  possible  to  decentralize  in- 
dustry to  a larve  ex+^mt.  It  would  render  feasible  the  creation 
of  subsistence  homesteads  in  connection  with  plants  and  facto- 
ries, Schedules  such  as  four  hours  on  the  farim,four  hours  in  tne 
plant,  could  be  maintained. 

In  summary, such  a plan  would  offer  the  possibility  of  stab- 
ilizing industry  - something  v/e  h<?ve  never  et  accomplished.  It 
would  solve  most  of  the  oroblems  of  unemployment  and  of  fair  re- 
turn to  labor.  It  would  insure  a certain  return  to  capital, 
would  prevent  the  abuses  of  credit  and  of  wild  speculation,  .‘here 
would  be  left  many  fields  for  the  exe.”cise  of  private  init"' ative , 

^here  is  but  one  way  out  of  the  chaos  in  which  v/e  are  en- 
gulfed = scientific  application  of  planning  and  con'Tol  to  oar 
entire  economy, 
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"Banishing  the  ohost  of  Unemployment"  - Isaac  James  Hoover 
Ideador  Publishing  oonpany,  Boston,  Iv'ass.  105  pp.  vl  = 00 

mr.  Hoover  devotes  fifty-four  of  his  one  hundred  and  five 
pages  to  a discussion  of  the  difficulties  ho  encountered  in  his 
attempts  to  have  published  by  magazines  the  two  articles  he  pre- 
sents in  the  last  part  of  his  booko  Both  were  rejected.  He  gives 
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Icttcrs  he  wrote  to  editors  and  letters  editors  wrote  to  him  in 
reply o lorae  new  material  is  developed  in  this  correspondence.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  pessa{^c  of  time  has  brought  justifica- 
tion of  his  attacks  on  the  Roosevelt  Administration  and  its  poli= 
cies  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  unemplo^ciiont o in  one  letter, 
he  takes  up  the  special  problem  of  the  kegro , asserting  that  kegro 
citizens,  representing  one  tenth  of  the  kation's  population  and 
perhaps  one  fifth  of  its  more  humble  working  olcmc;nt,  are  almost 
completely  excluded  from  the  more  desirable  branches  of  labor, 
’’through  the  direct  and  imperative  decree  of  organised  labor,” 
''The  I.’ational  Administration,”  he  says,  ”is  not  only  making  a 
grave  economic  blunder, but  is  perpetrating  a monstrous  social  in- 
justice when  it  seeks  to  put  all  labor  at  the  absolute  mercy  of 
organized  labor,  without  the  emphatic  stipulation  that  the  doors 
of  all  unions  be  open,  v/ithout  qualifications,  to  every  qualified 
worker,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,  , , It  is  a matter  of 
raising  the  general  standards  of  living,  and  spreading  and  in= 
creasing  mass  purchasing  pov/eiqtwo  needs  which  the  .idrainistration 
has  been  strangely  slow  in  perceiving  are  fundamental  to  real  or 
lasting  national  prosperityo” 

The  first  of  his  magazine  articles, ”A  National  Tragedy,”  is 
an  attack  upon  the  Administration’s  industrial-recovery- public- 
works-programo  Tie  maintains  that  the  hovernnent  has  ooured  money 
into  ’wholly  unnecessary  public  works  projects  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  merely  temporary  jobs  for  a mere  handful  of  meno” 

”0n  the  other  hand,”  he  continues,  'it  seems  perfectly  plain 
that  were  this  srirae  amount  of  money  loaned  directly  to  private 
industry  ...  it  would  provide  immediate  and  steady  cmploymont , 
at  living  waves,  to  every  citizen  who  is  willin:  ' - nd  able  to  work, 
and  at  no  expense  whatever  to  ti.o  taxpaying  pubT.ic.  . , Are  tI:o 
few  industr-ies  W’hich  might  not  bo  able  to  qualify  for  hcdoral 
loans  of  more  social  concern  ti.an  the  millions  of  unemployed  men 
and  women  who  w'ill  not  be  able  to  c^ualify  for  hone  mo*-tgago 
loans,  and  to  whom  this  works  project  v/ill  not  have  the  slightnst 
significance 5 so  far  as  relief  from  poverty  and  destitution  is 
concerned?” 

In  his  second  article,  ''hecontralizing  ’Vcalth,”  the  author 
again  advocates  loans  by  the  Federal  Government  to  responsible 
industries  at  low  ir.t  .rest  and  on  oasy  tc^rms  "for  tlie  direct  pur- 
pose of  so  reducing  working  hours,  and  whore  necessary,  increas- 
ing v;ages„  as  to  make  room  for  every  citizen  who  is  willing  and 
able  to  Vvork.”  He  proposes  that  the  Federal  Governr.ient  fix  and 
maintain  minimum  and  maximum  wages  by  means  of  a kational  Gage 
Commissiono  hmployers,  he  says,  should  be  asked  to  refrain  from 
paying  wages  higher  than  those  fixed  by  this  coromission » Excess 
profits  7/ould  be  used  to  equalize  the  pay  of  all  industrial  worlc- 
erso  He  also  proposes  that  excise  and  process  taxes  be  abolished; 
that  incomes  of  $50C0  or  loss  be  exempted  from  taxation,  but  that 
taxes  of  5 to  50;^  be  levied  on  annual  incomes  from  that  sum  up  to 
550,000,000, and  that  incomes  of  more  than  550,000,000  be  assessed 
a 75lfj  taxo 


S. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  N^iVS 


P,W,A„  has  approved  low-rent  housing  projects  to  accommodate  35,106 
families,  Mro  Ickes  revealed  on  December  13,  He  also  stated  that  in  devel- 
oping the  -^150,000,000  slum=clearance  program, 41  Federal  low=rent  housing 
projects  have  been  approved  or  are  in  the  process  of  approval.  The  housing 
division  expects  to  have  at  least  15  of  the  Federal  projects  under  con- 
struction next  spring,  ( = Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 

December  22) 


Total  expenditures  of  Public  VJorks  program  now  exceed  $2,000,000,000,  Mr, 
Ickes  states  that  he  favors  low=cost.  housing  and  subsistence  homesteads  as 
the  backbone  of  the  1935  Public  Works  program.  Legislation  is  being  drafts 
ed  to  permit  easier  condemnations  of  sites  for  housing  projects, 

i - The  United  States  News,  December 

31) 


Building  activity  rose  62^  in  November  compared  with  the  same  month  in 
1933,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  while  the  H,0,L.C,  reported 
that  as  of  December  13th,  it  had  made  loans  totaling  $2,103,131,423  to 
695,351  individual  home  owners,  i ■=  Baltimore  Sun,  December  26) 


Costa  Rica  has  opened  10,000,000  acres  for  homesteading,  putting  into 
effect  a program  of  President  Jimenez,  The  forraer  homestead  law  stipu=> 
leted  that  only  heads  of  families  were  permitted  to  obtain  a plot  of  land 
up  to  125  acres  and  a clear  title  after  five  years  residence.  The  revised 
].aw  entitles  every  male  Costa  Rican  over  20  years  of  age  to  the  right  to 
50  acres  of  public  homestead  land, thus  removing  the  ban  against  bachelors, 
A citizen  selects  a tract  of  land,  makes  sure  it  is  not  already  settled 
has  it  surveyed , takes  possession,  and  within  30  days  the  Government  issues 
a clear  title  to  it.  The  land  may  not  be  sold  except  to  an  eligible  Costa 
Rican,  I - Christian  Science  Monitor , December 

22) 


State  and  local  relief  costs  for  the  past  year  and  a half  amounted  to 
$310,500,000,  Of  this  sum,  $70,064,000,  or  slightly  better  than  25^,  was 
provided  by  general  revenues;  $41,987,000  was  made  up  of  sales  taxes; 
$1,602,000  represented  liquor  taxes;$9,682,000  was  furnished  by  automobile 
revenue;  $788,000  was  provided  by  welfare  organizations;  $5,943,000  repre= 
sented  income  taxes;and  -^163,674,000  was  secured  thiough  bond  issues „T'hese 
tabulations  are  furnished  by  the  F,E,R,A,  which  further  states  that  during 
1933  and  the  first  9 months  of  1934  the  unemployment  relief  bill  of  the 
Nation  v/as  $1,765,263,201,  The  Federal  Government  spent  $1,157,009,262, 
or  65,6^;  the  states’  share  amounted  to  $249,347,773,  or  14,1^,  with  local 
communities  contributing  $358,911,165,  or  20,3‘?j„  Massachusetts  relied 
least  on  Federal  funds  for  relief,  Washington  having  supplied  only  33,3^ 
of  her  relief  bill,  while  Mississippi  was  the  most  dependent  on  Government 
aid,  with  99.1/;/  of  her  relief  funds  coming  from  Tashington, 

( - Baltimore  Sun,  December  23) 
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The  ?.V/.Ao  has  created  more  than  3,000,000,000  hours  of  work,  which  have 
benefited  some  7,000,000  nersons , states  Harold  L,,  Ickes.  Projects  com- 
pleted number  9100;  another  7600  are  under  construction,  and  2800  more 
will  shortly  get  underway.  Exclusive  of  G.V.'.Ao,  C.G.G.,  and  administra- 

tive work  expenditures,  $1,250,000,000  of  the  total  ^2 ,000  ,000 ,000  dis- 
bursed has  been  used  on  construction  projects,  which  have  developed 
642,329,759  man-hours  of  direct  labor. 

( - Philadelphia  necord ,Gecember  31) 

Government  in  South  Australia  distributed  to  the  unemployed  $40,000  as 
special  Christmas  grants.  Except  for  single  women,  the  receivers  of  the 
grants  v;ilL  be  required  to  give  some  service  in  return. 

{ - Christian  Science  Monitor,  De- 
cember 21) 

jhE.R,A.  Eunds  provided  free  lunches  for  more  than  290,000  school  children 
during  the  past  year.  ( - United  States  News,  December  31) 

The  January  Federal  relief  allotment  to  states  totaled  $136,791,268. 

1 - United  States  News,  December  31) 

25,000,000  persons  have  received  Federal  money,  one  out  of  every  five  in 
the  Nation.  They  include  Federal  employees  and  those  who  are  receiving 
full  or  part  assistance  from  Washington  work  or  funds.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  6,500,000  on  salaries;  19,000,000  on  relief , includ- 
ing 750,000  single  persons  and  4,500,000  families;  406,283  employed  on 
PeUoA.  construction  projects;  and  383,708  in  tiie  G.G.G.  Routine  eraploy- 
ees,  including  those  in  the  White  House,  Gongress , Departments,  and  mis- 
cellaneous coi.'imissions , number  680,181.  Tiie  Federal  lielief  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  the  average  family  of  four  has  only  one  wage-earner . 

( - New  York  Times,  December  24) 

The  yalue_  of  the  work  done  by  the  G.G.G.  is  estimated  at  $201,000,000 
according  to  Director  Aobert  v’echner.  ( - United  States  Nev/s , December  31) 


Some  450,000  workers  lost  their  jobs  in  November,  according  to  a survey 
made  by  the  Pen  and  Hammer.  this  organ  also  states  that  out  of  every  five 
workers  in  this  country,tv;o  are  employed  full-time,  one  is  working  part- 
time  and  two  are  unemployed.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  November  labor 
estimates--16 ,575 ,000  fully  employed,  8,500,000  partly  employed,  and 
14,525; 000  unemployed , but  do  not  include  the  other  12,700,000  workers  made 
up  of  independent  farmers,  self-employed  professionals,  and  small  shop- 
keepers and  business  men.  They  do  include  , however , all  P.V.  .A,  employees  .The 
number  of  unemployed  also  represents  some  3,330,000  persons  who  have  come 
of  working  age  since  the  1930  census,  this  number  of  new  workers  being 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  1928=29  figures, 

i - Daily  Worker,  December  31) 
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There  are  530,000  more  persons  out  of  work  this  winter  than  a year  ap>o. 
The  A.  s!\  of  Lo  places  10,671,000  without  work  in  industry  in  October, 1934 
as  compared  to  10,122,000  in  October,  1933.  Relief  needs  this  winter  are 
hi'3;h0r  than  last  year.  The  total  financial  obligations  for  relief  have 
increased  from  $61,470,000  to  $149,426,000,  or  more  than  doubled.  Urban 
numbers  on  relief  rolls  for  October,  1934  were  30^«  greater  than  in  Oct- 
ober, 1933.  In  August,  the  latest  month  for  complete  figures,  there  were 
900,000  more  cases  or  nearly  3,000,000  more  persons  on  relief  rolls  than 
in  August,  1933,  an  increase  of  205a.  ( - naerican  Federationist , Decem- 

ber) 


Unemployment  in  November  increased  to  11,459,000,  as  against  a total  of 
11,030,000  for  the  same  period  last  year,  states  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  This  marks  the  sixth  successive  month  that  the  number  of  idle 
has  risen.  This  past  September,  1,100,000  more  families,  or  5,000,000  more 
individuals,  were  on  the  relief  rolls  than  during  the  corresponding  month 
of  19  33.  ( - Daily  'worker,  December  28) 


Unemployaont  as  based  on  the  latest  American  Federation  of  Labor  figures, 
shows  a reduction  of  more  than  1,000,000  from  the  figures  of  a year  ago. 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec- 
ember 22) 


November  unemployment  rose  1.2/o  over  September,  increasing  from  9,978,000 
to  10,094,000  but  declined  3o7^/o  from  the  figure  for  November,  1933, 
estimates  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Unemployment  for  this 
I'lovember,  compared  with  last  November,  dropped  19,8^/.j  in  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  8.4>v  in  extraction  of  minerals,  6.6/u  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  5.2^  in  transportation,  5fu  in  trade,  and  3.9^'o  in 
miscellaneous  industry.  ( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec- 

ember 31) 


Industrial  firms  report  Increases  in  employnent  in  a survey  conducted  by 
the  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Screnton  and  vicinity  for  November. 
The  survey  shows  2811  more  persons  at  work  than  at  the  same  time  a year 
ago,  the  total  for  357  firms  being  38,475.  In  liovember,  1933  a total  of 
367  concerns  reported  35,664  employed.  liotable  increases  in  employment 
were  found  in  the  textile , silk  weaving  and  throwing  and  railroad  brancnes. 

( - Scranton  Times  and  the  Scranton 
Republican,  December  20) 


Tec'ri  icaliy  skilled  college  graduates  arc  more  in  demand  than  other  types 
of  graduates,  announces  V.'.  Lmerson  Centzler,  secretary  of  appointments  at 
Columbia  University.  Engineers,  journalists,  economists,  and  political 
theorists  stand  a better  chance  of  finding  employment  than  lawyers, 
architects,  dentists,  optometrists,  pharmacists,  and  teachers.  Medical 
students  have  suffered  the  least  from  a scarcity  of  jobs,  since  they  in- 
variably find  openings  as  internes.  ( - Nev;  York  Herald-Tribune,  Decem- 
ber 30) 
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The  first  Government  aid  to  agriculture  in  Mexico  will  be  released  on  Jan» 
uary  when  million  in  loans  will  be  made  to  farmers  who  have  settled 
on  Government  lands j so  that  they  can  buy  machinery,  cattle,  and  seedo  Six 
different  irrigation  projects  are  getting  und^r  way  offering  immediate  em= 
ployment  and  promising  new  farm  regions  which  Vill  be  settled  with  Govern- 
ment aide  ( - Business  Week,  December  15) 


Great  Britain  has  34,970  fewer  unemployed  than  a month  ago»  The  total  of 
jobless  is  2,005,015  which  is  130,264  below  last  year»  Gains  in  employ- 
ment were  reported  in  coal  raining,  the  cotton  and  motor  vehicles  in- 
dustries, distribution  trade, engineering, and  the  hotel  industry,  but  there 
were  setbacks  in  the  building, pottery, woolens, hosiery, and  shoe  industries, 

( - New  York  Times,  January  1) 


lliousands  of  foreigners  are  leaving  France  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  refused  working  permits.  Many  refugee  German  Jews  and  Poles  and 
Italians  are  among  those  affected  by  this  condition, 

( - New  York  Herald-Tribune, Dec,  29) 


United  States  ranks  fourth  in  world  recovery.  Canada  heads  the  list,  with 
Japan  and  Sweden  following,  according  to  a survey  made  by  Willard  L. 
Thorp,  professor  of  economics  at  Amherst,  and  found  in  the  January  issue 
of  "Foreign  Affairs ".Great  Britain  and  Australia  follow  the  United  States, 
Because  of  the  gold  standard,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland  are  lagging  not  merely  in  price  behavior  and  foreign  trade  but 
also  in  domestic  activity,  Germany  shows  well  for  domestic  trade  but  falls 
far  behind  in  foreign  trade.  In  industrial  production,  the  direction  in 
leading  countries  is  clearly  upwards.  ( - Philadelphia  Record, December  17) 


The  depression  in  South  Africa  is  all  over  and  the  region  is  experiencing 
a new  wave  of  prosperity  that  has  not  been  equalled  in  the  last  15  years. 
Diamond  mining  has  revived  and  the  mining  Industry  as  a whole  has  adopted 
a policy  of  developing  new  areas.  Many  of  the  noted  mining  regions  have 
recently  returned  to  full-time  schedules. 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec- 
ember 22) 


The  A. A. A.  reports  the  farmers’  cash  income  for  1934  will  total  about 
^6 , 000 , 000 , 000 , which  is  approximately  $1,000,000,000  more  than  the  1933 
figure  and  $2,000,000,000  in  excess  of  the  1932  income.  The  purchasing 
power  per  unit  of  commodity  for  1934  was  approximately  30^  of  the  pre=war 
index,  contrasted  with  60%  in  1932.  Compared  with  52%  in  1932,  the  1934 
net  farm  income  was  00%  of  pre-war  purchasing  power, 

( - Baltimore  Sun,  December  31) 


The  Farm  Credit  Administration  loans  exceeded  $150,000,000  up  to  December 
1,  which  went  to  125,000  farmers.  Most  business  recently  has  come  from 

the  midwestern  and  Pacific  States,  ( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec- 

ember 22) 
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"The  universal  disaster  v;hich  has  shaken  the  world  has  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  our  inperfect ions . Business  men  have  seen  with 
disillusionment  the  relation  between  our  economic  collapse  and  our  bad  eth 
ics."  iJohn  i'o  i’lynn  in  "Post-depression  Pro'^ress  in  Business  ^^thics,"  The 
Potarian,  January) 

"The  important  thing  is  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  has  ;woved 
definitely  forward  to  where  it  is  demanding  of  business  that  it  accept  a 
greater  measure  of  social  responsibility  than  it  has  ever  borne  before »" 
(So  Bla^/  >*iiliams,  chairman  of  the  ITational  Pecovery  ^i-diriinistrat ion,  before 
several  associations  of  business  men,  December  14) 


"It  is  a ghastly  parody  that  these  so-called  leade:rs  (business  men; 
whOj  by  the  stupidity  of  mis=management , plunge  the  nation  into  economic 
collapse  uneo^ualed  in  modern  history,  should  now  proclaim  and  desire,  alone 
and  unaided, to  evolve  a plan  for  national  recovery«  ’ iJohn  Lewis, presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Viorkers  of  America,  voicing  his  opinion  against  the 
United  States  .chamber  of  oomraerce  program„  iualtimore  Sun,  i^ecember  L9 ; 


"In  this  twenty  months  of  recovery  and  reconstruction  ti.c.  foundations 
have  been  laid  for  a political-economic  system  wherei;i  private  enterprises 

same  time  can  cooperate  to 
of  agriculture,  trade,  a n- 
i Donald  Ho  Bichberr  speaking  at 


can  Gomoete  for  individual  profit 
maintain  a proocr  balance  between  t 


and  at  the 
ho  interests 


'■'ustry,  management,  labor,  and  consumer." 
the  openinn  of  the  Cleveland  Civic  Lxposition  on  December  £8) 


’If  restriction  of  farm  production  conflicts  witli  democracy  it  should 
be  abandoned,  but  man’s  right  to  live  transcends  all  other  considerations. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  we  must  enlarge  our  idea  of  deiaocracy, 
or  risk  losing  what  democracy  \;e  have.  . . xJecent  history  shows  that  at  a 
certain  point  of  misery  and  destitution  nations  cease  to  thirik  about  liber- 
ty,  and  think:  only  about  bread."  (Secretary  Ualluce  in  his  annual  report  to 
^’resident  Poosoveit,' 


"Agriculture  is  more  and  more  interested  in  this  quo 
trial  production  and  prices  because  it  has  progressed  about 
can  in  raising,  prices  by  reducing  supply.  . . <i.gri culture 
ing  year  will  probably  produce  within  90,^  of  19£9.  Vvill 
well?  If  it  does,  then  not  only  agricultural  prices  and 
prove,  but  industry  itself  and  the  whole  people  will  benefit 
Viailace  in  "Farm  Recovery: Can  Crop  Control  0-ive  Further  .--id? 
Nows,  December  31 ) 
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Harold  L . I eke  s , vdio  wrote  "Thought  for  the  L'orrow"  in  the  December  Sth 
issue  of  Collier’ s»  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ildrninistrator  of  Pub- 
lic L'orks,  and  Cil  .-administrator  of  the  LAR„.i. 

Ho  Tight  Takke,  author  of  "Fifth  '.inter  of  Unemplo^miont  Relief"  in  fne 
'./'inter  number  ol  the  Yale  Reviev;,  is  Instructor  in  the  Science  of  .So- 
ciety and  Fellow  of  Jonathan  Idv.^ards  College,  Yale  University. 
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in  'Giie  Lovember  issue  of  The  Annals  of  the  /imorican  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science _ is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Seybert  Institu-. 
tion  and  the  Child::’o:Us  Bureau  of  Phi  lade  Inhia,  and  a member  of  the 


PennsL'lvania  State  'Jelfaro  C/Omnission  end  of 
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of  dil-ectors  of 


various  national  welfare  agencies o lie  has  long  boon  identified  with 
children’s  v/ork  and  connected  v;ith  nalional  activities  affecting  chil- 
dren- He  is  author  and  ediuor  of  a number  of  articles  and  publications 
dealing  with  social  v;crk  for  c’lildrono 
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"The  Challenge  of  Socialized  I'edicinc" 
is  a graduate  of  Cornell  University 
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George  Creel;,  author  of  "Plan  or  Perish"  in  the  Deccm.ber  15th  issue  of 
Collior’s,  newspaper  editor  for  14  years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Com.- 
mibtee  on  Public  Inform/ation,  by  appointment  of  Prosidont  Tilson  in 
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I.'r . Gr?ttsn  st-itos  five  basic  facts  about  the  reli^'f  popu- 
lation, and  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  "theso  ponereli r 
tions  are  supportable  by  statistical  date  and  by  qualitative  data 
of  various  hinds.'' 

(1)  "The  vast  bulk  of  the  people  in  it  (i.e<,,  the  i-elief 
population;  are  from  the  lov-incoric  proups  - the  step-children  of 
our  civilization."  The  majority  of  aduits  on  relief  ‘'have  passed 
through  but  eight  grades  of  school  or  less";  thoir  health  is  of 
the  poorest;  and  many  of  their  housf^s  are  "unfit  for  hunan  ha'oi- 
t a t i on . ■' 

(li)  "The  urb<an  relief  population  shous  regional  concenti-a- 
tions  of  great  significance."  Industrial  areas  specializing  in 
the  production  of  heavy  or  durable  goods  arc  suffering  much  r.ore 
t’nan  the  areas  nhere  consumption  goods  ere  produced.  The  four 
most  highly  industrialized  and  most  thickly  populated  states 
(Pennsylvania,  liev.  York,  Illinois, and  Ohio)  plus  four  more  states 
(I, Michigan,  California,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas)  account  for  over  half 
of  the  tot.al  relief  load  of  the  country.  Although  in  othor  st'_-tes 
higher  percentages  of  the  population  aro  receiving  relief,  this 
is  generally  due  to  special  circumstances,  such  as  droug’it. 

Furthermore,  the  comparison,  for  iniivilual  cities,  of  the 
percentages  of  popul.ation  on  relief  confirms  this  conclusion,  as 
do  the  figures  cited  by  Isadore  Lubin,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics.  lie  "has  pointed  out  that  Y7hile  the  durable- 
goods  industries  would  have  to  re-employ  about  1,500,000  v;orkcrs 
. . .to  get  back  to  1929  eraployment  figures,  the  consumption-goods 

industries  would  have  to  re-employ  but  400,00'''  ...  to  get  back 
to  1929  figures.’’  This  somev/hat  accounts  for  the  concentration 
of  the  relief  population  in  urban  areas,  and  the  preponderance  of 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  woi-kcrs. 


A percentage  coiiiparison  of  tho  relief  population  and  the 
general  population  reveals  that  "the  lower  down  the  income  scale 
wc  go,  the  heavier  is  the  incidence  of  the  depression.''  liven 
clerical  workers  have  suffered  loss  than  the  above-narr.ed  classes, 
due  to  the  tendency  to  maintain  skeleton  office  forces  even  after 
factories  have  shut  down. 

Furtlicr  analysis  of  the  relief  population  refutes  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  any  sizeable  proportion  of  it  is  composed  of 
those  who  formerly  had  an  appreciable  degree  of  wealth. 

fmong  the  farm  populati-^n,  tho  largest  group  "now  rf-'ceiving 
relief  are  the  share  croppers , tlio  tenants,  and  the  farm  laborers." 
Their  plight  rcact.s  on  the  village  shop-keepers,  thus  reducing 
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them  to  relief  dependency  even  more  repidly  than  those  v.'ho  can 
obtain  subsistence  from  the  land. 

(3)  ’’The  relief  population  includes  a disproportion  of 
large  families  and  consec^uently  a large  number  of  minor  children, 
iiihercas  the  percentage  of  general  population  under  IG  years  of 
age  is  but  SljS  {1930  figures), the  percentage  of  relief  population 
in  this  age  group  is  42^5  (count  of  October,  1933). 

(4)  "In  the  low-incone  groups  there  are  proportionately 
more  Negroes  on  relief  than  whites.  . . In  October,  1933,  but 
9.5%  of  the  white  people  in  the  Nation  were  receiving  relief 
while  18%  of  the  Negroes  were  reduced  to  that  condition."  Of  the 
age  group  over  65,  a vastly  higher  pcrcent''gc  of  Negroes  are  on 
reliefo  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  never  hod  "the 
same  opportunity  to  lay  by  a competence  for  old  age."  A compari- 
son of  relative  percentages  of  general  and  relief  populations  in 
certain  states  is  interpreted  as  illustrating  discrimination 
against  the  Negroes. 

(5)  "THiatever  it  currently  costs  to  maintain  then,  insuffi- 
cient money  has  been  available,  thus  far,  adequately  to  provide 
even  the  elementary  requirements  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter." 
A table  demonstrates  the  vast  differences  between  relief  allow- 
ances in  various  states.  "The  United  States  average  being  $25.79 
in  September,  1934,  this  gave  $6.45  per  person  per  month  or  about 
21  cents  per  person  per  day.” 

7?ith  reference  to  supplying  relief  to  meet  the  budgetary 
deficiency  in  families  that  have  some  emploimicnt,  the  author 
points  out:  "There  are  cases  where  heads  of  families  employed 
full  time  have  sought  relief  because  of  insufficient  earnings.  In 
such  a situation,  obviously,  relief  would  be  a . . . case  of  em- 
ployers seeking  to  have  their  labor  costs  underwritten  out  of 
public  funds." 

In  respect  to  the  financing  of  relief,  the  author  particu- 
larly denounces  the  facts  that  the  availability  of  funds,  not  the 
budgetary  needs  of  the  people  receiving  relief,  controls  alloca- 
tions; and  that  when  insufficient  money  is  available,  cuts  in 
allocations  are  made  on  a pro  rata  basis,  in  some  cases  forcing 
food  budgets  to  be  pushed  down  not  only  below  the  level  consi- 
dered adequate  but  even  below  the  "restricted"  budgets  which  arc 
supposed  to  represent  "’irreducible  amounts’  belov;  which  no  diet 
should  ever  fall"  and  are  considered  inadequate  for  use  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Grattan  concludes  by  insisting  that,  if  the  present 
relief  system  is  to  be  continued,  the  Government  must  "allow  Nr. 
Hopkins  more  funds,  if  the  18,000,000  people  currentl3^  in  his 
charge  are  not  to  slip  toward  utter  deterioration  at  an  acceler- 
ating rate." 


R. 


Tt. 
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’’Hursl  Families  on  Relief  - Josopl.ir-e  C.  Brov.T.* 

Annals  of  The  American  .i.caieriy  of  Political  and  Socicl  Scie'"''-- 
November.  blCC  ".'ords. 
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This  is  a reviev:  of  relief  and  recovery  meaenreo  insti- 

gated for  rural  victims  of  the  deb'-.cle,  --  a '^roun  of 
families,  representing  betmeen  6,500,000  end  7,000,000  indi 
als , Included  in  this  total  are  some  residents  of  sr.-iil  in 
rial  communities,  but  the  majority  consists  of  fa.rmeiT, 
croppers,  tenants  and  farm  laborers,  and  those  engaged  in  oc 
tions  directly  serving  the  rural  population.  ^It  does  not 
into  consideration,  hovover,  an  unnumbei'cd  mroup  of  house 
and  individuals  suffering  from  socii^l  malad  nistmont  or  lon"- 


dependci 


v.'ho  arc  being  cared  for  through  nublic  and 


cupa- 
taho 
liolds 
-time 
i vate 


community  resources.) 


The  relief  administration  is  brin,ging  to  those  unfortun- 
ates a higher  type  of  aid,  more  cor.petently  adr'^inistered , than 
that  provided  by  local  rural  ’’poor  relief"  agencies.  "The  earn- 
ing of  'roll -prepared  social  wor’cers  to  our  rural  corrr.unities  is 
the  best  possible  assurance  that  the  present  relief  program  is 
not  ’emergency’  only,  but  contains  cssentiral  values  of  a perma- 
nent nature . ’’ 

The  farmer,  v;hose  standard  of  living  has  alv^ays  been  lov/er 
than  that  of  other  classes,  has  now  been  forced  to  a still  lower 
level  of  existence.  3ut  the  fact  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  actu- 
ally starves  has  attracted  large  numbers  of  the  industrial  un- 
employed, intent  on  finding  mere  subsistence , to  his  region,  which 
further  complicates  the  situation. 

The  rural  families  receiving  aid  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

1.  Farmers  who  still  occupy  the  land  which  they  own.  In  the  main, 
this  group  is  occupied  v/ith  the  raising  of  truck,  fruit, and  poul- 
try, or  wdicat,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  feed  crops.  They  are  burdened 
with  mortgages  and  taxes  and  suffer  from,  a lack  of  imple:".ents , 
from  buildings  being  out  of  repair,  from,  over-used  or  unsuitable 
land,  and  from  depleted  market  outlets. 


2.  Farmers  ten; 
engaged  in  the  : 
Ice  ting  of  v/hicli 


enting  land  ovmed  by  others.  They  are  generally 
;'aising  of  staple  crops,  the  production  and  m.ar- 
have  fallen  off,  thus  preventing  the  ov/ncr  from. 


employing  a norm;c;l  nurp'oer  of  vcorkers  . 


■any  are  in  deb" 


money  to  be  repaid  in  casli  or  labor.  Particularly  in  the 
ern  states,  they  depend  for  their  food  supply  upon  the 
which  they  work,  and  now  lack  moans  to  purchase  it. 


owing 

Jouth- 


3.  Rural  families,  either  owners  or  farm:  laborers,  on  land  which 
they  have  now  abandoned , seeking  chance  employment  in  nearby  towns 
and  villages.  Thus,  they  lead  a m.ost  precarious  existence,  often 
being  forced  to  live  in  cxtrem.ely  poor  sections  of  a community 
which  are  the  local  equivalent  of  ’’slums.’’ 
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4.  Families  in  communities  in  which  tho  basic  industries  have 
been  shut  down.  They  sre  the  class  that  noirmally  found  onploy- 
meat  in  mines  and  quarries,  timber  and  turpentine  03>eration8, 
small  industrial  plants,  etc. 

The  Federal  Government  is  attacking  tho  problem  fron  two 
angles;  namely,  the  stimulation  of  agriculture  through  natural  or 
artificial  means,  and  the  restoration  of  rural  facilities  and 
resources. 

Among  tho  devices  being  used  are  subsistence  farming,  work 
projects,  educational  and  health  aid,  and  rural  rehabilitation, 
which  includes  planned  farm  communities.  In  addition,  statisti- 
cal surveys  are  being  made  in  tho  interests  of  future  planning 
and  development  in  these  regions. 

V.,  H. 


'Unemployment  in  Urban  Centers’*  - Roger  F.  Evans* 

Annals  of  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
November.  6600  words. 

This  article  is  based  on  the  now  generally  accepted  premise 
that, in  the  last  analysis  and  notwithstanding  emergency  measures, 
unemployment  in  cities  can  only  be  cured  through  industrial  re- 
covery. And  it  is  mainly  in  the  heavier  or  durable  goods  branch 
that  wholesale  re-employment  must  occur. 

Of  an  estimated  9,257,000  Jobless  last  March, some  4,756,000 
or  more  than  50^  belonged  in  the  heavy  manufacturing  concerns, 
while  4,040,000  or  about  44"^  belonged  in  the  service  industries, 
activities  very  largely  dependent  on  tho  condition  of  the  former 
class.  Only  581,000  or  under  were  listed  under  consumption 
goods  firms. 

The  problem  cannot  bo  solved  by  moving  4,000,0C0  indus- 
trial workers  to  rural  areas  any  more  than  matters  would  bo  bet- 
tered if  4,000,000  distressed  farmers  were  transferred  to  cities; 
those  districts  could  neither  absorb  nor  support  such  an  influx. 
In  short,  industrial  unemployment  must  bo  solved  whore  it  exists, 
- in  the  cities. 

There  enters  into  the  picture  the  oft-ropeoted  criticism 
leveled  at  relief  and  social  workers  that  they  **aro  solely  pre- 
occupied with  the  results  of  unemployment  and  are  strangely’'  in- 
curious as  to  its  causes.”  Programs  of  relief  and  recovery  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  - complement  each  other,  - though  aiming  at  dif- 
ferent ends.  The  former  consists  of  merely  relieving, temporarily, 
present  basic  needs;  the  latter  concerns  itself  with  restoring 
conditions  to  normal. The  next  step  is  then  reform,  - tho  business 
of  eliminating  evils  responsible  for  the  depression  and  so  pre- 
venting in  so  far  as  possible,  a recurrence  of  the  disaster. 

But  relief  and  recovery  are  inextricably  interwoven  in  many 


of  the  neoEureo  and  policies  operatinr;  today 


’Any  yrantin'-  of 


uner.plojncnt  relief  may  superficially  be  said  to  be  a recovery 
measure  in  that  relief  distributes  purchasin';  pov.ei-  and  tharefore 
serves  as  a business  stimulant,  liov/ever  meeker  the  individual 
yrants  may  be.  The  extent  to  v;hich  this  constitutes  a net  main 
depends  on  the  source  of  the  funds  used,  and  is  best  answered  by 
lcny-rany;e  planning  v;hich,  by  docreasinr  public  indebtedness  in 
times  of  prosperity,  conserves  public  credit  v/hercr/i th  to  finance 
such  enermencics  when  they  cone.’’ 


Two  vital  defects  stand  out  among  the  many,  and  often  in- 
evitable , short-comings  of  Federal  and  local  v.orh  programs:  first, 
the  idea  that  ’’work  is  just  work,”  regardless  of  its  type  or  use- 
fulness; and  secondly,  the  resulting  choice  of  projects,  often 
incompetently  manned,  the  only  job  cualif ication  being  that  5C.. 
of  those  on  C.V.'.A.  work  come  from  relief  rolls  and  all  on  local 
schemes  be  recruited  from  that  source. 


These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  wages  have 
somictimes  been  higher  than  those  offered  by  private  industry  in 
corresponding  occupations,  have  tended  to  make  relief  too  attrac- 
tive, loading  to  an  increase,  rather  than  a decrease,  in  the  num- 
ber of  applicants.  .i.nd,  ”v;ith  only  one  thirl  to  one  half  of  our 
unemployed  on  relief  lists,  wc  cannot  afford  to  make  relief  at- 
tractive. It  not  only  increases  the  relief  bill;  it  puts  relief 
at  the  top  rather  than  at  the  bottom..” 

Such  relief  is  propagated  at  the  expense  of  self-reliance, 
thrift,  a.ad  ability;  it  ’’puts  a prem.iu.m  on  depondenco  and  ineffi- 
ciency,” cualitios  wo  cannot  afford  to  encourage.  These  draw- 
backs develop  from  ’’trying  to  convert  relief  into  a recovery 
measure , ” 


There  is  a place,  contends  the  author, for  public  works  pro- 
grams, carefully  planned  and  administered,  if  related  to  end  co- 
ordinated with  ’’regular  public  and  private  enterprise  as  to 
tir.ing,  wagG  rates, and  msbilit^'  of  labor  . . . recruited  and  con- 
ducted primarily  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  fitness  (not 
need),”  Only  then  will  they  accelerate,  rather  than  retard,  the 
forces  of  recovery  in  normal  channels  of  activity. 

If  relief  work  continues  to  be  ’’completely  staffed  from  the 
relatively  low  comm:on  denormnator  of  ability  on  changing  relief 
rolls,  however,  we  arc  either  going  to  get  a mass  of  poor,  over- 
paid projects  that  will  pervert  the  program,  or  a small  number  of 
bettor  projects  that  v/e  can  run  much  better  as  regular  work.” 

In  any  comprehonsivc , long-range  program  of  readjustment, 
major  emphasis  should  bo  laid  on  the  rehabilitation  of  private 
industry,  backed  up  by  suitable  unonrloymant  reserve  funds  and 
well-chosen,  well-timed,  public  works  pro jocts , v/ith  direct  relief 
diminishing  as  these  other  elem.onts  succeed.  Public  relief  should 
have  as  its  key-note  and  objective,  "employability  and  independ- 
ence,not  relief  and  dependence.”  On  such  a basis,  more  use  could 
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well  be  made  of  the  Federal  emploTmont  and  reemployment  bureaus. 

There  should  also  bo  provisions  for  creative  rehabilitation 
and  vocational  training  and  guidance.  As  for  unemployment  re- 
serves, tlicy  should  be  borne  by  industry.  In  fact , industry  would 
further  its  own  interests  if  it  took  a commanding  part  in  the  en- 
tire program,  "for  if  the  problem  is  not  solved  constructively, 
it  must  be  carried  as  a dead  weight." 

If.  H. 


"The  Youth  Ticket"  - Cedric  Fovjler 
New  Outlook.  January.  5300  Y/ordSo 

College  graduates  and  degrees  are  going  to  waste  by  the 
thousands o The  incipient  philosopher,  doctor,  lawyer  is  forced  to 
accept  a menial  job  --  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  bo  offered  any 
work  at  all  -=  which  makes  little  or  no  use  of  his  expensive  and 
specialized  training.  This  arouses  in  him  a feeling  of  discontent 
with  himself  and  the  society  which  bred  him. 

These  social  misfits,  increasing  in  number  each  year,  will 
eventually  form  a sort  of  "army  of  despair,"  steered  by  either 
demagogues  or  radicals  into  dangerous  channels  of  conduct.  "Ifuch 
of  Hitler’s  support  has  come  from  students  whose  future  held 
nothing  comparable  to  the  promised  goods  they  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect. Hen  and  women  --  especially  young  ones  -=  v/ho  have  found  no 
worthy  place  in  the  world  make  excellent  Storm  Troop  material. 

"If  they  are  forced  into  jobs  v/here  neither  the  work,  the 
pay  nor  the  social  and  intellectual  rewards  are  at  all  adequate, 
they  are  likely  to  turn  to  the  leader  who  has  no  scruples  about 
renewing  the  promises,  v/ith  interest  added.  lie  promises  them  not 
only  high  financial  and  social  returns,  but  all  the  comforts  and 
glories  of  strong,  militant  organization," 

Figures  based  on  Herbert  Hoover’s  book,  "Recent  Social 
Trends,"  show  that  one  out  of  every  44  persons  in  the  United 
States,  or  about  has  had  college  training. 

This  great  outpouring  of  educated  youth  has  occurred  since 
1900  and  reached  its  peak  in  the  post-v;ar  period.  "Uhile  pros- 
perity kept  rolling  along, there  was  some  point  to  their  efforts." 
Business  and  education  absorbed  great  numbers  of  them,  the  former 
by  raising  the  educational  standards  of  its  employees,  the  latter 
through  greatly  enlarging  its  facilities. 

But  during  the  economic  crisis,  "the  rev/ards  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  this  country  have  fallen  away";  business  went  into  a 
decline,  and  education  was  one  of  the  first  phases  of  our  life  to 
have  its  activities  curtailed.  This  situation  not  only  means  a 
deplorable  waste  of  talent,  but  a waste  of  money  involved  in  pro- 
viding these  members  of  the  future  generation  v/ith  greater  learn- 
ing. 
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This  ailr.cnt  is  peculiar  to  /unorica.  In  2nf?lanl,  but  one 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  college-trained;  Germany  and  Italy 
have  limited  the  number  of  students  eligible  for  degrees;  and 
"France  has  been  cold  to  cultural  mass  production  for  genera- 
tions . 

H . 

"Relief:  The  Ration’s  Stepchild"  - Joseph  I.R  Clark 
Today.  January  If.  3000  rrords. 

"Do  you  favor  the  Federal  Governnent  returning  relief  prob- 
lems to  the  states  and  cities,  as  recently  proposed  by  certain 
business  groups?"  This  question  v/as  asked  the  48  Governors  of 
the  United  States  by  the  editors  of  Today. 

The  Federal  Government  must  continue  to  carry  the  largest 
share  of  the  Ration’s  relief  burden.  This  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  33  of  the  37  Governors  v/ho  telegraphed  answers  to  the 
above  question. 

The  33  agree  that  they  will  do  everything  possible  to  sup- 
plement the  amount  of  Federal  relief  money  given  but  they  cannot 
go  on  unassisted.  Any  change  of  program  should  be  gradual  so  that 
the  proper  readjustment  can  be  made.  Governor  Buck  of  Delav;are 
believes  some  sort  of  change  is  needed.  Ke  wires:  "I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  should  never  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  state  relief  problem,  unless  it  had  been  to  loan  to 
the  states  such  monies  as  they  needed  or  desired  to  borrow."  Gov- 
ernor Landon  of  Kansas  says:  "It’s  a waste  of  time  to  argue  over 
v/ho  ought  to  pay  foi-  relief,  v/hen  the  cost  is  so  great  it  must  be 
borne  by  all."  Governor  Earle  of  Pennsylvania  says:  "Few  cities 
and  states  can  bear  the  whole  cost  of  relief.  The  real  issue  is 
v/hether  the  Federal  Government  shall  assume  all  the  burden.  The 
relief  problem  is  national,  and  I believe  it  should  be  handled  by 
the  Federal  Government." 

Three  of  the  Governors  were  non-committal  and  v/anted  to 
know  something  about  the  plans . Governor  Talmadge  of  Georgia  was 
the  only  one  who  wired  that  his  State  is  ready  to  assume  the  re- 
lief burdens  within  its  boundaries. 

A striking  feature  of  this  simiposium  of  gubernatorial  opin- 
ion is  the  sameness  of  tone  in  almost  every  message.  Governors 
do  not  believe  that  their  states  can  assume  larger  shares  of  the 
relief  costs  until  general  business  conditions  show  further  im- 
provement. Mayors  of  most  of  the  Ration’s  cities  are  known  to 
feel  the  same  way  about  their  municipalities. 

B w 7 

• c-J  • 


"Don’t  Do  It,  Mr.  Hopkins’."  - Edith  xibbott* 

The  Ration,  January  9.  1800  words. 

"The  V/ashington  announcements  that  a nev/  employment  or 
work-relief  program  is  to  be  initiated  on  a much  more  adequate 
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Ecale  than  even  the  is  good  news  to  all  who  understand  the 
unnerited  Eufforings  of  the  unenployei  and  their  eagerness  for 
work. ” 


'Vhen  the  Federal  Kelief  Administrator  launches  his  great 
rork-corporation , the  nev;  system  v.'ill  provide  ’hr.'ork  for  the  em- 
ployables,’’ but  the  so-called  ’’unemployable s”  ore  to  ”go  back  to 
the  states,”  Ooing  back  to  the  states  really  means  going  back  to 
the  counties  anl  back  to  the  tornships  and  back  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency, inconpctency , and  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  poor  relief 
supported  by  local  property  taxes.  All  who  have  recognised  the 
miserable  i'' competence  of  the  old  system  know  that  roturning  to 
tho  local  relief  authorities  means  returning  to  everything  that 
is  reactionary  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 

"Public  calamities  like  the  great  depression  and  the  great 
drought  were  apparently  needed  to  expose  the  v/eakness  and  the  in- 
competence of  the  outworn  local  relief  system.  As  a result  of 
these  calamities,  emergency  poor-relief  legislation,  creating 
new  central  poor- relief  authorities,  Federal  and  state,  has  been 
hastily  enacted  in  the  last  few  years  by  Congress  eind  by  the 
state  legislatures,  to  supplement  the  antiquated  poor-law  machin- 
ery^ of  the  states.  These  now  emergency  laws  that  have  been  passed 
since  the  autumn  of  1931  have  temporarily  revolutionized  the  old 
system  by  removing  the  primary  responsibility  for  relief  from 
the  minor  local  authorities.  But,  unfortunately,  these  new  cen- 
tral authorities  have  been  created  only  for  temporary  purposes 
and  are  gone rally  described  in  tho  statutes  as  ’emergency*  com- 
missions or  administrations.'* 

One  of  the  most  exigent  questions  of  the  day  is  how  to  con- 
struct a modern  system  of  public  assistance  on  tho  old  poor-law 
foundations;  for  there  is  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  the  old  poor  law  rests.  The  basic 
principle  of  these  statutes  is  that  tho  state  accepts  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  all  its  citizens  who  are  unable 
to  maintain  themselves  on  the  accepted  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 


In  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  President  and  Mr.  Hopkins 
have  made  a notable  beginning  in  applying  the  principles  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  social-welfare  system.  ”If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  its  zeal  for  more  popular  forms  of  economic  security, 
v/ithdrawE  from  the  relief  program,  and  if  the  pressure  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  adequate  standards  of  care  is  removed,  the 
states  will  lose  no  time  in  rctui*ning  the  statutory  local  re- 
sponsibility for  relief  to  the  statutory  but  incompetent  local 
governments . ” 

M.  E.  S. 


'The  Few  Deal  of  Lower  7/ages” 

The  Nation.  January  16.  1100  words. 


The  President's  apparent  intent  to  abolish  relief  can  be 
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taken  tvro  v/ays . A project  of  public  v/orks  v;bich  V7ouli  hove  'iv  r, 
all  or  a larfpe  majority  of  the  uncir.cLoyecl  r.er  and  worr.er.  v/oiu-:  at  ^ 
standard  waye  would  have  been  a wjrthy  undertaking.  The  decision, 
however,  to  create  a new  form  of  relief  work  at  low  wacec,  is  an- 
other matter. 

It  says,  in  effect;  "'’If  we  give  you  cash  or  market  backets 
without  recuiriny  you  to  work  full  time  it  undermines  your  mor- 
ale. Henceforth  you  shall  work  full  time  on  a government  job  at 
less  than  standard  wages  for  the  good  of  your  character.’'’ 

The  unemployed  want  work.  They  would  be  glad  to  receive  a 
larger  annual  income.  They  would  be  just  as  thankful  for  larger 
cash  pa;;,nnentE.  Tliey  do  not  see,  however,  that  the  country  is  be- 
ing pushed  toward  lower  standards  of  living  to  save  their  souls. 

The  decision  affects  all  workers.  Those  now  in  private  in- 
dustry w’ill  soon  be  driven  down  to  the  scale  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  relief  workers.  Presumably,  the  Government  will  then 
lov;er  relief  wages.  This  can  go  on  until  no  worker  is  making  a 
living  wage. 

Furthermore , the  intention  to  care  for  the  2,500,000  em.ploy- 
ables  on  relief  is  open  to  question.  First,  the  numbers  seem  op- 
timistic. Second,  the  plan  is  inclined  to  cut  off  from  relief 
those  who  so  far  have  lived  on  their  savings  or  who  have  been 
kept  by  relatives.  Those  latter  should  certainly  not  be  penalized 
for  staying  off  relief  when  the  time  comes  that  they  must  have 
it.  '’For  the  sake  of  this  group,  for  the  sake  of  honorable  wages, 
most  of  all  for  the  sake  of  the  ^Imerican  standard  of  living,  we 
urge  the  President  to  enlarge  his  schem*e,ask  enough  money  to  make 
it  succeed,  pay  standard  wages, and  then  save  the  country  and  himi- 
self  from  the  most  serious  mistake  he  has  yet  made." 

J.  B.  5. 


"Charity’s  Crossroads’’  - H.  L.  Duffus* 

Today.  January  12.  2500  vrords. 

Twenty  million  rien,  women,  and  children  depend  on  relief. 
To  meet  their  need,  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  yearly 
$1,500,000,000  and  state  and  local  governments,  $500,000,000. 

The  F.F.P.A.is  about  to  hand  back  to  the  states  the  support 
of  20/a  of  the  unemployed , --those  classed  as  "unemployable."  Since 
many  states  already  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  resources,  the 
situation  is  serious. 

Recorded  private  charity  before  the  depression  carried  25$, 
but  now  carries  only  2$,  of  the  total  relief  load.  However,  pri- 
vate charity  has  not  failed.  It  keeps  meeting  the  challenge  of 
changing  conditions  and  decreasing  funds.  In  m'my  cases,  private 
charity  has  developed  the  technique  which  public  charity  now 
uses.  V/e  arc  indebted  to  private  social  w’ork  for  Administrator 
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Hopkins  of  the  r.?J.R.A,  rnd  77elfaro  Commissioner  Ilodson  of  Tew 
York  City. 

Governments,  representing  all  the  people,  must  necessarily 
handle  people  in  the  maas«  However,  private  charity, if  adequate" 
ly  supported,  well  organived,  and  intelligently  directed  can  ad- 
just the  individual  to  his  environment « 

The  following  table  gives  the  story  of  102  annual  corsnunity 
chests: 


Year 

Number  of  Subscribers 

Amount  Raised 

1929 

3,318,623 

$43,284,131 

1932 

3,300,650 

61,447,310 

1933 

2,754,272 

45,197,003 

1934 

3,021,662 

39,230,594 

The  preliminary  reports  on  money  raised  for  1935  indicate 
that  the  drop  has  been  arrested. 

Investigators  have  suggested  a ”Central  Intake  Bureau** 
where  cases  could  be  sorted  and  assigned  to  the  agencies  best 
fitted  to  handle  them,  whether  public  or  private. 

t!r.  Duffus,  in  conclusion,  says:  ’’There  is  no  fundamental 
issue  between  public  and  private  welfare  work.  They  represent 
two  different  forms  of  community  action  both  of  which  wo  are 
likely  to  need  at  one  time  or  another.” 

R.  H.  Zo 


"Planning  the  Reorganization  of  Public  Belief  in  Pennsylvania"  - Con- 
densed from  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stato  Planning 
Board « 3000  words . 

Pennsylvania  faces  an  increasingly  complicated  problem  in 
the  matter  of  social  relief.  Formerly,  two  main  channels,  the 
county  poor  boards  and  private  agencies, wore  used,  but  the  recent 
tendency  has  been  to  earmark  State  appropriations  for  special 
groups.  Kowhore  in  the  field  of  local  government  nor  in  that  of 
social  welfare  effort  is  the  need  for  planning  more  apparent. 

The  Canmonrealth  has  six  forms  of  public  relief,  - poor, 
unomplo^Tnent , and  veterans’  relief,  mothers’  assistance,  and 
pensions  for  tho  blind  and  the  aged.  Fourteen  hundred  separate 
laws  are  on  the  statute  books  relating  to  the  six  different  forms 
of  poor  relief  organization. 

•Hio  following  problems  are  presented: 

lo  How  can  a modern  and  effective  basic  public  relief  system  be 
substituted  for  the  archaic  and  generally  extravagant  and  ineffi- 
cient system  of  poor  relief? 
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2o  How  can  the  number  of  separate  public  relief  agencies  be  re- 
duced in  the  interests  of  simplifying  government  and  saving  the 
taxpayers'  money? 

3o  How  can  the  maximum  economy  of  relief  administration  be  at- 
tained consistently  with  humane  and  adequate  relief? 

4.  What  is  the  most  effective  form  of  organization  for  a local 
public  relief  agency? 

5,  How  can  qualified  paid  personnel  be  obtained  and  retained  in 
public  relief  and  public  welfare  services? 

C.  'What  should  be  the  sources  for  public  relief  funds? 

7.  Tliat  should  be  the  relationship  betv/cen  the  State  and  local 
public  relief  agencies? 

So  7/hat  should  be  the  relationship  between  the  State  Department 
of  7/elfare  and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration? 

During  the  last  year  a plan  of  county  welfare  organization 
for  Pennsylvania  has  been  proposed,  and  the  enactment  of  this 
plan  into  law  at  the  1935  session  of  the  Hcgislature  is  now  being 
advocated  by  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  and 
by  many  cooperating  organizations  and  groups. 

The  county  welfare  plan  is  essentially  a project  for  con- 
solidating and  reorganizing  the  public  relief  and  allied  public 
welfare  services  of  the  State.  The  five  basic  principles  of  the 
plan  are: 

1»  Establishment  in  every  county  of  an  appointed  county  welfare 
board  of  unpaid  citizen  members, 

2.  Appointment  by  the  county  v/elfarc  board  of  a paid  director  and 
staff  qualified  for  public  welfare  administration.  The  director 
and  members  of  the  staff  arc  to  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  a 
State  civil  service  merit  system. 

3.  Administration  by  the  county  welfare  board  of  poor  relief, 
mothers'  assistance,  old  age  assistance,  blind  pensions,  public 
care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children,  and  (either  immediately 
or  ultimately)  unemplojmient  relief. 

4.  Appropriation  of  both  State  and  local  funds  for  administration 
by  county  welfare  boards  for  public  relief  and  public  welfare 
services . 


5.  Supervision  of  county  welfare  boards  by  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare  in  order  to  safeguard  the  administration  of  State 
funds  and  to  develop  aniform  standards  of  service  throughout  the 
Commonwealth . 
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In  support  of  the  county  welfare  plan,  the  following  argu- 
ments are  advanced;  it  provides  a modern  and  effective  public 
relief  system;  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  public  relief  agen- 
cies from  531  to  a maximum  of  67;  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
local  government;  it  would  simplify  and  unify  relief  administra- 
tion; it  is  a measure  of  tax  reform;  it  provides  for  qualified 
personnel  on  the  basis  of  a civil  service  merit  system;  it  is  not 
a partisan  or  political  proposal  but  an  attempt  to  formulate  a 
plan  for  more  effective  organization  of  relief  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. 


Tihile  the  plan  relates  primarily  to  the  reorganization  of 
local  public  welfare  services,  it  is  obvious  that  its  adoption 
would  raise  the  additional  question  as  to  what  the  relationship 
between  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  and  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  should  be  in  the  future. 

If  long-time  public  relief  services  and  unemployment  relief 
services  are  merged  locally,  a strong  case  is  made  for  the  merger 
of  all  State  services  relating  to  dependency.  Whether  this  would 
mean  merely  the  merger  of  the  State  Department  of  V/elfare  and  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  as  these  two  organizations  now  stand 
or  whether  this  would  involve  some  further  shifting  of  organiza- 
tion units  within  the  State  Government,  is  a problem  of  statewide 
public  welfare  planning  that  deserves  the  most  careful  considered 
tion  within  the  coming  months, 

S.  S, 


'’A  Program  for  Old-Age  Security"  =>  Abraham  Epstein 
The  Kew  Republic.  January  2.  2600  words. 

Self-seeking  interests  have  confused  the  public  as  to  the 

correct  solution  of  this  problem  and  so  prevented,  up  to  now,  the 

enactment  of  suitable  measures.  The  Dill-Connery  Bill  and  the 

proposals  set  forth  by  the  President’s  Committee  on  Economic 

Security  seem  to  be  steps  in  the  ri^t  direction,  however. 

» 

Our  long  neglect  of  this  phase  of  social  security  means  we 
are  now  faced  with  a many°sided  issue.  For  one  thing,  our  popu- 
lation has  been  steadily  growing  older;  the  span  of  life  has  in- 
creased 50^  in  less  than  a century .While  this  has  been  happening, 
our  industrial  civilization  has  lowered  the  number  of  remunera- 
tive years  of  the  individual. Today, no  other  country  has  so  little 
use  of  skill  and  experience,  the  sole  assets  of  older  persons. 
Company  welfare  plans  have,  la  some  cases,  lowered  to  35  or  40 
years  of  age  the  deadline  above  which  no  new  employees  are  ac- 
cepted. 


The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  in  a survey  made 
in  1929,  discovered  that  30^  of  the  firms  investigated,  most  of 
which  were  large  corporations,  had  adopted  employment  spans  rang- 
ing from  25  to  70,  with  the  limit  very  often  sot  at  45  for  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers  and  50  for  skilled  employees. 
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A woeful  lack  of  enployment  opportunities  in  general  has 
had  a drastic  effect  upon  older  v.orkcrs.  Accordir.r  to  the  1950 
lonsus  figures,  OC.o^t-  of  all  .nales  between  IG  and  Cd  v/cre  then 
gainfully  employed,  whereas  but  58o5.'C  of  those  over  C5  v/c:-e  hold- 
ing jobs. 

Low-v/age  scales  are  anotlicr  obstacle,  making  it  alm.ost  im.- 
possible  for  many  wago-carners  to  save  for  the  futur-e.  Sickness, 
accidents,  unernplopraent , bad  investments,  and  bank  failures  have 
eaten  up  money  that  might  have  been  sot  aside  otherwise. 

Finally,  support  of  the  aged  by  their  off-spring  has  prac- 
tically disappeared  in  this  country.  Fam.ily  units  are  smell  and 
scattered  and  m.any  individuals  have  all  they  can  manage  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Furthermore,  restricted  living  conditions 
in  apartm.ent  houses  pi'event  the  cong:  rgation  of  relatives. 

The  depression  has  increased  and  aggravated  these  con- 
ditions. Fe^sults  of  a survey  made  in  Philadelphia  in  April,  1951, 
even  before  the  worst  effects  had  been  felt,  showed  that,  of 
07,150  em.ployable  workers  questioned,  34o4^  of  those  GO  years  of 
ago  or  m.cre  wore  totally  unemployed  while  only  22 .9;^  of  those  be- 
tween 26  and  55  were  idle. 

Compilations  based  on  data  available  in  1950  revealed  the 
fact  that  2,700,000  of  the  G, 634,000  persons  in  this  country  65 
years  of  age  or  moi-e  were  being  supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
others.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  this  age  group  was  two 
and  a half  times  the  number  of  aged  existing  65  years  ago.  They 
are  composed  of  professional  and  technical  men  and  farmers  as 
v/ell  as  manual  laborers . 

V.’hat  this  country  needs  first--and  at  once,  --is  a plan  for 
I'cderal  grants  to  states  that  already  have  some  form  of  old-age 
pensions,  such  funds  to  bo  handled  on  a non-contributory  basis. 

present,  there  arc  23  in  this  category.  The  bill-Gonnery  3ill 
covers  such  a need  and  is  in  line  with  suggestions  set  forth  by 
the  President’s  Committee. 

Then  there  should  be  a contributory  scheme,  to  aid  the 
younger  workers,  with  contributions  being  made  by  om.ployers,  em- 
ployees, and  State  and  Federal  governments.  After  this  device  has 
been  operating  for  five  or  ton  years, those  of  pensionable  ago  can 
bo  retired  on  a pension  derived  from  the  insurance  fund.  This 
procedure  v.ill,  in  turn,  gradually  cut  down  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  aid  from  the  non-contributory  scheme,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  State  and  Federal  burden. 

The  two  systems  should  bo  coordinated  by  exempting  from  the 
non-contributory  plan  those  having  incomes  of  more  than  a speci- 
fied amount.  ''This  would  mean  that  as  soon  as  an  insured  pei'son 
is  able  to  build  up  enough  resources  in  his  own  fund,  he  v;ould 
automatically  be  disqualified  from  receiving  the  ncjn-contributory 
pension."  There  would  always  be,  however, a certain  number  of  in- 
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diviiual^:  depen  lent  on  tho  non- contributory  fund  .Thin  group  would 
be  composed  of  persons  in  the  lowest  income  group  and  tho  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Old-a^^e  pension  schemes  are  now  functioning  in  37  coun- 
tries, 11  such  devices  boing  financed  solely  by  the  govorsmont, 
v.'ith  2(j  being  handled  by  workers,  by  employers,  by  employers  and 
tie  otatc,  by  workers  and  the  State,  or  by  all  three.  Germany  was 
the  first  country  to  take  up  this  form  of  social  security,  inaug- 
urating such  a system  in  1889. 

12.  H. 


'•Social  Security  - Public  "'orks** 

Condensed  from  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board.  3000  words. 

’’The  need  for  unemployment  insurance  ...  in  Pennsylvania 
has  frequently  been  emphasized.  This  State  has  adopted  certain 
foiTOs  of  tocial  insurance,  such  as  workmen’s  compensation  legis- 
lation, provision  for  assistance  to  mothers,  and  pensions  for  tho 
blind.  Do  we  want  further  social  legislation? 

The  report  assumes  that  further  social  insurance  is  desir- 
able, and  thon  asks:  ^Should  we  consider  a complete  protection 
program  against  the  loss  of  a right  to  earn  a living?  Should  we 
place  our  chief  emphasis  upon  unenq;>loymont  insurance,  . •?  Should 
v.c  consldor  sickness  and  health  insurance,  . . • maternity  bene- 
fits, survivors’  insurance  at  this  time  or  wait  until  the  matter 
of  unomploymont  insurance  is  settled?  Should  we  have  a aeparate 
type  of  insurance  for  each  risk,  or  ooneidar  the  possibility  of 
complete  coverage?  Should  we  devote  our  energies  to  improvement 
of  types  of  insurance  wo  already  have,  such  as  workmen’s  cooqpen- 
sation?  . . . Insurance  under  private  management  has  sought  to 
provide  against  some  of  these  contingencies,  the  State  has  sought 
to  help  individuals  face  others.” 

The  State  is  urged  to  give  the  most  careful  study  to  the 
drafting  of  an  unemployment  bill  which  will  not  only  meet  the 
needs  of  tho  State  but  fit  into  the  national  program.  The  rTisoon- 
sln  Plan,  the  17agner-Lowia  Bill  in  the  last  Congress,  the  Ohio 
Plan,  the  ^^innesota  Plan,  recent  bills  before  the  Ifassaohuoetts 
and  How  York  legislatures,  the  dneriean  Assoeiation  for  Labor 
Legislation’s  ”standard”  bill,  the  report  of  the  poxnanent  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Comnerco, 
and  systems  now  in  force  in  Croat  Britain  and  other  European 
countries  are  analyzed  in  detail. 

Further  liberalization  of  the  ?/orkmon’B  Componsation  law  is 
urged  in  tho  report  which  states  that  ‘’Ponneylvania  ranks  lowest 
of  all  the  loading  industrial  states  in  liberality  of  its  ’7ork- 
mon’s  Compensation  Act.  It  is  twenty-ninth  among  all  tho  states 
in  maximum  amounts  paid  for  total  disability,  thirty-first  in 
maximum  weeks  and  percentage  of  wages  for  total  disability,  and 
fortieth  in  maximum  amounts  paid  to  widows  in  fatal  cases.” 
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Long-range  planning  for  public  works  is  advocated  as  a step 
tovtfard  greater  social  security.  ’’Possibly  these  cou' d be  -ado, 
if  properly  tiF.ed,  an  effective  punp-priming  device  to  start 
private  industry  on  its  way  out  of  cyclical  depression.  Although 
sone  economists  have  cast  doubt  upon  its  value  as  a business 
stabilizer,  all  available  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
long-range  planning  could  be  made  a strong  and  significant,  al- 
though not  a major, device  for  the  alleviation  of  periodical  unem- 
ployment . 


’’For  Pennsylvania,  the  probable  result  of  successful  long 
range  planning  for  both  State  and  local  public  projects  would  be 
an  additional  public  works  payroll  of  approximately  -^30,000,000 
per  year  for  a four- year  depression  period.” 

Legislative  efforts  to  formulate  a long  range  planning  pro- 
gram for  the  State  are  reviewed.  ”If  a solution  is  to  bo  found 
to  this  problem  it  probably  will  have  to  be  through  a constitu- 
tional amendment  authorizing  a large  loan  to  be  issued  when  the 
Governor,  the  General  Assembly,  a Public  horks  Planning  Board, 
some  Federal  agency,  or  some  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these, 
declares  an  unemplojanent  emergency  to  exist.  . .Sinking  fund  pay- 
ments would  have  to  be  so  planned  as  to  repay  the  loan  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  years.  This  would  mean  that  some  of 
the  revenues  now  going  into  year-by-year  State  construction  work 
would  ...  go  into  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off  a bond  issue,  the 
proceeds  of  which  had  been  spent  in  a concentrated  manner  on  a 
depression  program  of  public  woi-ks." 

Low-cost  housing  is  suggested  as  a ’’logical , even  necessary, 
corollary  to  any  program  for  social  insurance.”  Its  advantages 
are  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Planned  construction  of  housing  offers  a valuable  means  of 
stabilizing  employment.  3y  tempering  extremes  of  depression  and 
uncmployTif^nt  in  the  building  industry,  it  provides  a parti cular].y 
constructive  form  of  insurance  or  guarantee  of  any  measure  de- 
signed to  give  cash  insurance  to  the  unemployed. 

2.  It  offers  a means  of  raising  the  material  standards  of  the 
lower  income  groups  by  the  establishment  of  a ’’national  minimum’’ 
below  which  no  family’s  shelter  should  be  allowed  to  fall. 

3.  economic  security  for  an  individual  family  should  certainly 
include  reasonable  security  of  tenure  in  a decent  dwelling. 

E.  C.  T. 


”A  Iv'odern  Home  for  Everyone”  - John  T.  Flynn 
Collier's.  January  2G,  4500  v;ords. 

l!r.  Flynn  shov/s  clearly  the  reasons  why  new  housing  con- 
struction should  be  pushed  as  an  effective  means  of  fighting  the 
depression. 
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"There  arc  two  very  different  kinds  of  housing  in  this 
countryo”  The  homes  of  the  upper  fifty  million,  costing  from 
|3000  to  ^3,000,000,  are,  unq.uestionably , the  responsibility  of 
private  builders <.  This  class  of  houses  the  author  designates  as 
Group  One . 

The  Group  Two  houses  belong  to  the  lower  fifty  million. 
"They  are  the  homos  that  rent  from  $6  down  to  .^3  a room.  . , They 
are  either  shacks  or  old  houses  that  once  boasted  some  respecta- 
bility but  are  now  stricken  with  years  and  disrepair.  The  origi- 
nal owners  and  tenants  have  moved,  out  to  newer  houses  in  Group 
One.  The  poorer  tenants  have  moved  into  these  cast-off  homos  of 
other  people.  They  may  be  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  seventy=five 
years  old.  I can  show  anyone  who  wishes  to  examine  the  natter 
such  houses  a hundred  years  old.  The  big  point  is  that  private 
builders  do  not  build  in  this  group.  Nobody  does.  This  is  the 
used=house  or  secondhand  market  o’* 

The  author  then  points  out  the  latent  growing  demand  for 
homes  due  to  the  factor  of  time.  He  shows  that  in  the  past  four 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  need  of  500,000  homes  result- 
ing from  population  growth.  Ho  cites  the  dearth  of  new  building 
and  the  activity  in  demolition  of  old  buildings.  As  an  example, 
in  Manhattan  during  the  years  1932  through  1934,  6141  tenement 
dwelling  units  were  destroyed,  and  only  1502  new  ones  built  to 
replace  them.  In  1934,  only  7 new  private  homes  were  put  up,  and 
98  v/ere  destroyed. 

Mr,  Flynn  also  assumes  an  obsolescence  factor  of  a year 
which,  with  those  needed  for  new  population,  makes  an  estimated 
total  of  1,940,000  homes  needed  to  keep  abreast  of  1929.  He  goes 
on  to  quote  the  apparent  deficiency  of  442,000  dwelling  units  in 
the  64  cities  in  which  house-to-house  surveys  were  made.  ViTith 
this  as  a base,  he  estimates  a national  deficiency  of  three  mil= 
lion  homes.  Even  half  that  figure,  he  says,  offers  a challenge 
to  the  Nation. 

"In  Group  One,  private  builders  will  go  to  work  as  soon  as 
the  shortage  becomes  acute  and  the  demand  effective  --that  is,  as 
soon  as  our  people  have  the  incomes.  In  the  lower  group,  private 
industry  will  not  go  to  work.  Now,  then,  there  is  the  nub  of  the 
whole  matter;  if  the  Government  will  go  to  work  in  this  lower 
bracket,  will  build  low-cost  homes  for  the  workers  with  small  in° 
comes,  this  will  stimulate  the  whole  building  industry.  . . 

**Despite  the  name  of  Government  housing,  the  actual  con= 
struction  and  supplying  of  materials  will  come  from  private 
industry^  The  Government  merely  supplies  the  funds  and  direction. 
Then  presently,  out  of  the  employment  and  income  thus  created,  we 
will  see  the  demand  for  the  better  class  of  homes  take  on  vitali= 
ty.  The  effect  will  bo  the  stimulation  of  the  private  building 
industry  in  the  field  which  is  peculiarly  its  own." 

The  building  industry, thus  aroused,  may  prove  a stimulus  to 
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science  and  style  v/hich  may,  in  turn,  produce  a revolution  in 
housing--a  situation  similar  to  that  developed  in  the  automobile 
industry..  ’’Dut  the  start  must  be  made.  And  the  place  to  maho  the 
start  is  through  a 0-overnment  program  of  low-cost  houniny-- small 
homes  and  tenements  which  can  be  rented  for  three,  four  and  five 
dollars  a room," 

One  objection  raised  to  house-building  by  the  Covernmor.t  is 
its  slowness.  However,  private  industry  has  never  taken  up  _ov/- 
cost  housing. 


Mr. Flynn  goes  on  to  cite  the  lessons  learned  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  in  housing  efforts  dealing  with  private  agencies,  and  the 
necessity  of  delay  under  that-method.  He  says  of  the  present 
P.V/.A.  organization:  "It  is  now  possible  to  shoot  a proposal  for 
low-cost  housing  into  one  end  of  this  organization  and  have  it 
come  out  in  five  months  a definite  project  with  men  working  on 
the  foundations.  A series  of  departments  has  been  set  up  through 
which  the  project  can  flow  without  interruption  and  as  speedily 
as  it  can  flow  through  any  private  office. 

"This  organization  is  building  now  in  Detroit  houses  which 
will  rent  for  $4,68  a month  per  room.  These  houses  will  supply 
heat,  electric  refrigeration,  electric  lights.  This  is  as  cheap 
as  the  rents  paid  for  miserable  rooms  in  decaying  hovels.  It  is 
building  another  group  of  houses  in  Cincinnati  to  rent  for  $6.53 
a month  per  room,  including  heat,  refrigeration,  with  the  most 
modern  planning  and  construction,  the  buildings  occupying  only 
23^  of  the  land  and  with  landscaping,  playgrounds,  parking  facil- 
ities, and  a social  center.  This  project  is  costing  $5,671,000. 

"The  P,"'.A.  plans  deal  largely  with  multi-family  houses  in 
cities.  This  leaves  the  need  for  small  houses  in  rural  communi- 
ties untouched.  And  this  phase  of  the  low-cost  housing  dream  has 
been  passing  through  the  hoppers  in  Federal  Relief  Administrator 
Harry  L,  Hopkins’  division. 

"Here,  it  seems  to  me,  Idr,  Hopkins  has  at  least  answered 
the  question  --  can  the  Government  build  low-cost  houses  at  low 
cost?  He  has  done  it.  Anyone  who  feels  a doubt  about  this  ought 
to  take  a run  out  to  Red  House,  in  Putnam  County,  about  27  miles 
from  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

"There  he  has  built  150  houses.  They  were  all  completed 
within  90  days  from  the  date  on  which  they  were  begun.  They  cost 
from  $1800  to  $2500,  averaging  $2150.  This  includes  house,  barn, 
chicken  pen,  plot  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  The  houses  are 
built  of  cinder  blocks  v/ith  wood  finish  on  the  interior.  The;’’ 
were  built  by  men  working  48  hours  a week  at  the  prevailing  rate 
of  45$^  an  hour.  The  men  worked  for  but  one  week  in  the  month; 
that  work  constituted  a month’s  relief.  The  houses  were  built  by 
unemployed  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  miners,  electricians, 
and  needy  farmers.  They  were  paid  no  more  than  relief  money  but 
when  the  ninety  days  had  passed  150  low-cost  homos  had  been  added 
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to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  The  Gtovcmment , instead  of  having 
spent  a little  over  $300,000,  had  invested  that  in  hones  for  its 
people . ” 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  concerning  unenployment  that  "all 
these  industries  (capital  and  durable  goods)  are  carried  on  on 
long-term  borrowing.  It  is  because  these  industries  are  now  idle 
that  millions  are  out  of  work  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
these  millions  from  the  construction  industries  can  be  absorbed 
into  the  consumers-goods  industries  by  merely  shortening  the  work 
week. 


"They  can  be  put  back  to  work  only  be  reviving  the  capital- 
goods  industries  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  reviving, borrowing, 
and  releasing  all  these  stagnant  dollars  trapped  in  the  capital 
funds  of  the  Nation. 

"The  Public  Works  Administration  has  tried  to  estimate  the 
destiny  of  the  dollars  spent  in  low-cost  housing,  Here’s  the  way 
it  works  out:  Out  of  every  dollar  spent, goes  to  the  architect, 
superintendents,  foremen,  clerks,  etc.  Thirty-eight  cents  goes 
to  the  building  trades  workers;  20?^  to  the  workers  in  the  mills 
which  make  lumber,  bricks,  cement,  plumbing,  electric  wiring  and 
other  fabricated  materials.  Another  goes  to  workers  in  the 
raw  materials  industries  -=  forests,  iron,  coal,  etc.  Four  cents 
goes  to  workers  on  railroads  and  trucking  for  transporting  goods, 
etc.  This  makes  paid  out  to  labor  in  wages.  And  what  becomes 
of  that?  . . . This  building  dollar  goes  to  stores  for  shoes, 
hats,  radios,  etc,,  to  factories,  to  workers  in  factories,  to 
farmers  and  so  on.  . . 

"And  beyond  all  this, the  Federal  Government,  if  it  puts  its 
funds  into  building  low-cost  homes  for  its  people,  will  be  in- 
vesting its  money  rather  than  spending  it.  It  will  have  not  mere- 
ly added  to  the  recovery  of  the  Nation,  but  will  have  added  to 
its  wealth  as  well," 

R.  W.  S. 


"Housing  in  the  Virgin  Islands"  - Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 
Architecture.  January.  2000  words. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands,  a scheme  of  subsistence  housing  and 
slum  clearance  is  being  realized.  The  provisions  are  measured  by 
the  extremely  simple  habits  and  wants  of  the  unskilled  laboring 
class.  It  is  the  Government’s  desire  to  stimulate  a spirit  of 
self-help  and  self-support,  at  rentals  or  installment  suras  that 
people  can  afford  to  pay,  with  a view  of  eliminating  the  present 
housing  deficit  of  the  Islands, 

Subsistence  housing  is  being  initiated  on  the  islands  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.John,  and  Sto  Croix,  while  the  sl\nn  clearance  pro- 
gram will  be  put  into  effect  first  in  the  town  of  St. Thomas  where 
the  dwellings  of  the  lowest  income  group  are  deplorable. 
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ivlany  of  the  colored  population  never  had  incentive  to  exert 
themselves  in  any  manner.  This  plan  now  in  operation  places  them 
in  houses  suitable  to  their  needs  v/ith  a plot  of  ground  v/hereon 
they  can  grow  their  o’-vn  food  and  raise  a cash  crop  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  pay  off  the  purchase  price  of  their  homes  within 
eleven  years.  The  plots  range  in  size  from  one  to  11  acres.  The 
average  plot  is  about  five  acres. 

The  budget  allowance  for  a tv/o-rocm  house  is  $550;  for  a 
three-room  house, $800;  and  for  a four-room  house,  $1000.  Oostliei' 
houses  are  beyond  their  reach.  In  every  case,  the  budget  provides 
for  furnishing  equipment.  More  than  of  the  holders  placed  in 
subsistence  homesteads  have  paid  this  year’s  installment  before 
it  was  due  and  have  a balance  on  hand  for  food  and  clothing. 

The  houses  contain  all  the  building  features  peculiar  to 
the  Islands,  such  as  wooden  floors  upon  which  many  of  the  natives 
sleep,  and  corrugated  iron  roofing  which  is  used  all  over  the  is- 
lands, even  on  the  houses  of  the  upper  class.  The  interior  par- 
titions extend  only  to  tops  of  doors  to  insure  free  circulation 
of  air. 


The  survey  of  existing  conditions  shov/s  that,  in  the  town  of 
St.  Thomas,  tlie  lowest  income  group  lives  in  dwellings  unfit  for 
human  occupancy.  Thirteen  hundred  of  these  dwellings  are  one-room 
units  approximately  8’  x 10’,  built  of  inflammable  materials,  in 
most  cases  in  continuous  rov/s.  Many  of  the  shacks  are  of  the 
flimsiest  construction,  covered  with  pieces  of  tin  salvaged  from 
discarded  vegetable  cans.  In  1137  of  these  units  now  live  2521 
persons.  Five  hundred  house  more  than  two  people  in  a room.  Sani- 
tary conditions  are  bad; surface  drainage  is  the  only  disposal  for 
refuse  water. The  inhabitants  can  afford  to  pay  no  more  than  $1,50 
a month  for  these  shanties.  These  v/retched  people  caruiot  be  taken 
to  the  country  because  of  the  sentiment  among  the  natives  that 
agricultural  v;orkers  belong  to  a lower  cast  than  the  town  dv/ell- 
er . 


The  cost  of  the  new  three-room  houses  in  rows , together  .with 
land  value,  will  be  $1000  per  unit.  They  will  rent  for  $4<>50  per 
month.  These  dwellings  will  yield  a return  of  5,4^  on  the  sum  in- 
vested, against  which  must  be  charged  the  necessary  upkeep.  They 
are  built  of  concrete  block  with  corrugated  iron  roofing  and  the 
specifications  are  in  every  way  similar  to  those  of  the  detached 
subsistence  houses  described  above. 

•nr  T7 
\i  • I*  • 


’’F.E.P.A.  Reveals  Obstacle  to  Idle=Aid  Plan"  - Paul  V,'.  Aard 
Baltimore  Sun.  January  14,  1200  words. 

The  President’s  new  public  v/orks  proposal,  designed  to  put 
3,500,000  "employables"  back  to  work,  already  faces  two  obsta- 
cles: one, the  fact  that  many  of  the  persons  it  is  designed  to  aid 
are  concentrated  in  metropolitan  areas,  far  from  the  probable  lo- 
cation of  most  projects  and,  tv;o,  the  q,uestion  as  to  how  many  of 
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thc  "employables'’  are  fitted  for  v;ork  on  construction  jobs,  or 
whether,  in  numerous  cases,  efficient  wortonon  may  have  to  be  en- 
listed from  another  source. 

The  FoEJUA,  report  revealed  figures  which  showed  that  90fo 
of  the  households  - families  or  single  persons  ~ on  the  relief 
rolls  in  urban  centers  contain  one  or  more  persons  able  and  eager 
to  v/ork. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  projects  which  the  President 
recently  outlined  includes  but  one  definite  type  of  work  in 
thickly  populated  districts,  - slum  clearance.  The  others,  which 
include  rural  housing,  rural  electrification,  reforestation,  road 
building,  and  grade-crossing  elimination,  v/ould  in  the  main  be 
projects  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  country. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  turning  v;hito  collar  workers 
among  the  "employables’’  into  efficient  mechanics  and  laborers,  the 
Fo'J.PoAo  is  in  doubt.  Data  has  been  gathered  as  to  the  occupa- 
tional needs  and  experience  of  these  persons, but  has  not  yet  been 
tabulated . 

M.  H. 


"’.'(/"hat  about  Public  7/orks?"  = David  Cushman  Coyle* 

Harpers o January.  7500  words. 

The  three  billion  dollar  P.V/.A.  program  did  not  kill  the 
depression  but  was  worth  the  money  it  cost  because  of  three 
accomplishments,  vizoi  (1)  partial  relief  of  unemplo^mient ; (2) 
creation  of  an  "honest  and  professional"  administration  of  public 
works  which  v/ill  be  useful  in  the  future;  (3)  creation  of  the 
National  Resources  Board  (also  the  'Vater  Resources  Section  of 
this  board). 

The  Fob'oA.  program  failed  because  it  was  not  large  enough 
and  also  because  of  the  "self-liquidating"  clause  which  placed 
undue  burdens  on  local  communities  and  on  the  citizen  in  moderate 
circumstances.  "From  a national  point  of  view  a bridge  built 
with  the  labor  of  men  who  would  otherwise  be  doing  nothing  costs 
the  country  just  zeroc"  Hence  as  a recovery  measure,  a P.’J.A. 
program  should  be  a direct  grant. 

Business  debt  and  municipal  debt  fall  directly  on  the  con- 
sumer and  t)ms  hurt  business.  Federal  debt,  if  paid  for  by  income 
ta.'ces  in  the  higher  brackets,  does  neither  of  these  two  things. 
On  the  contrary,  the  taxing  of  surplus  income  prevents  it  from 
creating  further  business  debt. 

A second  public  works  program,  nov;  being  considered,  may 
bring  prosperity  if  it  is  big  enough.  This  program  should  be 
financed  by  Federal  bonds  sold  to  the  banks,  who  must  not  resell 
them  to  the  public.  This,  in  effect,  creates  nov;  money.  Then 
the  bonds  are  called  in  good  times  the  money  paid  for  them  dis- 
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appoarc,  preventing:  inflation  v?hen  it  is  not  "'anted. 

V.'hat  types  of  projects  may  be  included  in  this  program?  As 
a general  rule  "those  that  produce  free  services  for  the  people 
outside  of  those  commercial  services  nov/  provided  by  private 
interests  o ’’ 

’.Vater  supply,  sewerage,  grade  crossing  elimination,  etc., 
have  an  intangible  value  to  the  Nation  which  may  be  greater  than 
the  tangible  benefits  to  local  property  owners  and  residents. 
Hence,  they  may  legitimately  be  included  in  a Federal  public 
works  program  as  a direct  grant.  Other  public  services  which 
should  be  encouraged  and  much  enlarged  are  scientific  investiga- 
tions in  the  interests  of  public  health, war  against  insect  pests, 
and  encouragement  of  the  arts. 

If  all  the  foregoing  be  admitted  as  true,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  housing  cannot  form  a major  part  of  a permanent  long 
range  public  works  program.  Housing  projects  are  inherently 
self=liquidating,  causing  burdens  on  localities  and  individuals. 
Housing  on  a large  scale  could  bring  a quick  recovery  but  not  a 
permanent  one.  Rather  it  would  lead  to  a repetition  of  the 
business  cycle.  House  building,  however,  is  desirable  and  should 
form  a minor  part  in  a works  recovery  program. 

In  conclusion,  I,!r, Coyle  states  that  by  all  means  the  Feder- 
al budget  should  be  balanced  only  over  a term  of  years  and  not 
annually.  In  good  times  it  should  remain  unbalanced  on  the  side 
of  excess  receipts.  Of  course  this  means  that  the  public  works 
program  must  be  properly  "timed,"  i.e.,  reduced  in  prosperous 
years . 


Thus,  says  mr.  Coyle,  we  will  have  a public  works  program 
that  will  establish  a non-collapsible  prosperity. 

H.  3.  V.  H. 


"Annual  Review  and  Forecast” 

Monthly  Survey  of  Business  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

January.  2100  v;ords. 

Private  industry  has  failed  to  put  the  unemployed  back  to 
work.  Comparing  November,  1933  v/ith  November,  1934,  it  was  found 
that  small  cmplojnnent  gains  were  made  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, coal  and  other  mining,  utilities,  trade,  and  service  in- 
dustries, which  amounted  to  only  170,000  new  jobs  for  more  than 
11,000,000  unemployed.  h'mplo;,'nent  losses  to  farm  laborers,  whose 
jobs  were  eliminated  by  the  drought,  and  to  railroad  workers 
amounted  to  230,000  lost  jobs,  resulting  in  429,000  more  persons 
out  of  work  this  November » 

Because  of  the  failure  of  business  to  place  men  at  work, the 
Government  has  found  it  expedient  to  create  work  for  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  11,459,000  unemployed.  At  present,  470,000  have 
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work  on  F.Vi.A.  projects  and  350, COC  in  the  C.C.C.,  leaving 

5.000. 000  cases  on  direct  relief.  The  Administration,  noting  the 
slowness  of  the  business  pick-up,  has  commenced  a huge  public 
works  program  for  rural  electrification,  building  of  homes  for 
workers,  modern  home  construction,  and  reforestation. 

In  comparing  1954  with  1933  according  to  the  records  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which  lists  nearly  61%  of 
all  industrial,  wage  and  small  salaried  workers  in  manufacturing, 
utilities,  service  industries,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and 
railroads,  it  has  been  discovered: 

1.  That  workers’  average  yearly  income  increased  6.7%;  food  rose 
11,3%;  and  clothing,  15.3%.  The  worker’s  standard  of  living  was 
lower  for  1934  than  for  1933,  though  his  income  rose  from  $1029 
to  $1099. 

2.  That  this  $1099  in  1934  is  $313  or  43%  below  the  minimum 
necessary  to  support  a family  of  five. 

3.  The  total  income  of  employed  workers  in  industries  mentioned 
above  v/as  19,1%  above  1933;  it  rose  from  $12,353,000,000  in  1933 
to  $14,713,000,000  in  1934.  Since  this  gain  is  slightly  more  than 
the  increase  in  cost  of  living,  workers’  total  buying  power  rose 
somewhat  in  1934. 

4.  The  average  hours  worked  in  these  industries  show  practically 
no  gain  or  loss  since  1933.  The  average  was  37|-  after  the  codes 
had  been  established  last  fall.  It  was  37-g  this  year.  Uith  the 
average  of  37^  hours  a week,  uneraplojnnent  dropped  to  10,250,000. 
A thirty  hour  week  in  industry  would  create  emplo^mient  for 

4.000. 000  more, 

5.  Taking  1929  as  the  high  point  for  industrial  profits,  it  was 
discovered  that  418  corporations  listed  reached  their  lowest 
point  in  1932  and  have  increased  rapidly  since.  The  gain  in  1933 
among  these  firms  v;as  $556,000,000;  in  1934,  $306,000,000.  Busi- 
ness failures  in  1934  have  been  fewer  than  in  any  of  the  last  14 
years  and  show  a decrease  of  42%  over  last  year. 

6.  Consuming  power  has  been  slightly  greater  in  1934  than  in 
1933.  Declines  have  been  offset  by  Government  emergency  work  and 
relief  pa^micnts.  Farmers’  incomes  increased  in  1934  because  of 
higher  prices  and  Government  benefit  payments.  Their  gain  was 
about  20%  in  1934.  In  spite  of  this,  the  workers’  income  is  still 
41,5%  below  1929,  farmers’  income,  41%, 

7.  Production  has  been  stimulated  by  this  small  increase  in  the 
consuming  power.  However,  the  failure  of  production  to  recover 
is  one  of  the  serious  aspects  of  the  depression.  Living  standards 
cannot  be  raised  unless  production  increases.  In  the  meanv;hile,  a 
largo  shortage  of  goods  is  developing.  This  is  duo  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  one  half  of  the  population  to  buy  food, clothing,  and  other 
necessities , 
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8.  Price  adjustment  is  the  immediate  need  in  1935.  Taking  the 
year  1926  as  normal,  farm  profits  are  depressed  to  of  the 
1926  prices,  manufactured  goods  to  64,...  3y  the  end  of  1934,  this 
discrepancy  had  boon  largely  adjusted.  Farm  prices  had  risen  to 
1\%  and  prices  of  manufactured  goods  to  77/b  of  1926.  The  read- 
justment of  farm  prices  means  that  thousands  of  farmers  who  were 
bankrupt  in  1932  and  1933  can  nov/  make  a living.  The  gains  which 
benefited  the  farmers  made  workers'  living  costs  higlier. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  1934  but,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  present  situation,  private  business  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  raise  production  quickly  back  to  normal,  and  con- 
sequently the  Government  finds  itself  v.'ith  over  11,000,000  un- 
employed, 5,000,000  being  dependent  upon  relief. 

v:.  F. 


"Coping  v'ith  Pennsylvania ’ s Changing  'Corking  Conditions"  - Elizabeth  0. 
Johnson . Condensed  from  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 

State  Planning  Board.  5000  words. 

Four  out  of  every  ten  of  Pennsylvania's  inhabitants  are 
workers — if  they  can  find  work,  says  I'iss  Johnson.  Altogether  tliey 
number  between  3,500,000  and  4,GC0,0CC.  In  spite  of  the  drive  for 
re-employment  under  the  I.  .R.A.,  in  September, 1934,  the  total  num- 
ber out  of  jobs  or  temporarily  or.  Government  or  relief  v/ork  num- 
ber almost  a million. 

Because  of  greater  technological  efficiency,  no  more  than 
350,000  of  the  State's  jobless  may  bo  expected  to  be  reabsorbed 
in  industry,  even  if  industrial  activity  returns  to  the  level  of 
1929.  A return  to  the  1929  levels  of  emplo:,Tient  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  service  cannot  logically  be  expected  and 
a return  in  building  construction  can  bo  expected  only  if  exten- 
sive Government-financed  housing  projects  -.^ro  carried  out» 

IJiss  Johnson  then  quotes  Dr.  Isador  Lubin,  united  States 
Comraissioner  of  Labor  Statistics:  "The  only  one  of  these  fields 

in  which  we  can  logically  look  for  an  expansion  in  employment  is 
in  the  professions.  The  lack  of  adco^uate  health,  educational , and 
recreational  facilities  is  a crying  need  in  the  United  Staten 
Here  again,  however,  expansion  cannot  be  expected  without  greatly 
increased  expenditures  on  the  part  of  tl.e  Government.  These  ser- 
vices do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  rcgi.'o  'Of  private  profit. 
Assuming  that  American  industry  as  a whole  will  revive  to  the 
point  where  it  employs  as  large  a nuipiber  as  in  1929,  and  despite 
increases  in  efficiency  I sec  no  reason  to  believe  tliis  is  out- 
side the  realm  of  probability,  provision  will  hove  to  be  made  in 
the  field  of  social  service  for  the  employm:cnt  of  three  million 
additional  workers  = " This  is  ec^ui valent  to  250,000  for  Pennsyl- 
vania . 

The  risk  of  accident  for  manufacturing  workers  has  been  but 
sliglitly  reduced  during  the  past  decade  and  a half,  despite  ag- 
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gressivG  safety  campaigns  and  the  incentive  for  safety  furnished 
by  the  Tiforkmen^s  Compensation  Act *Approximately  170,000  accidents 
to  employees  were  reported  in  1929  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry,  3600  of  them  resulting  in  pci-manGnt  dis- 
ability, and  1800  in  death.  The  most  hazardous  industry  in  the 
State,  anthracite  mining, has  become  increasingly  hazardous  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

In  no  one  aspect  of  working  conditions  has  so  rapid  and 
spectacular  achievement  been  made  as  in  the  field  of  child  labor, 
Miss  Johnson  continues.  The  question  now  before  Pennsylvania  is 
not  so  much  the  elimination  of  child  labor  as  holding  the  gains 
already  made  under  the  N.R.A.  and  patching  up  a few  leaks. 

The  hours  of  work  which  an  employee  has  been  asked  to  de- 
vote to  his  Job  in  return  for  tho  wage  he  has  received  showed  a 
slow  though  decidedly  downward  trend  during  the  two  decades  pre- 
ceding the  NoR.A.  Rot  until  the  situation  of  unregulated  hours — 
some  employees  working  70  hours  a week,  others  working  seven,  and 
a million  working  none  at  all — was  checked  by  the  R.R.A.,  did  any 
appreciable  reduction  come  in  the  standard  length  of  tho  work 
week  in  Pennsylvania.  Increasing  prevalence  of  very  long  hours  of 
work  under  the  force  of  job  competition  from  tho  unemploj^ed  has 
been  revealed  by  such  things  as  the  nearly  tenfold  increase  in 
prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  Woman’s  Lav;  between  ] 927  and 
1933,  The  gains  of  tho  N.R.A.  in  shortening  hours  have  been  con- 
fined largely  to  the  manufacturing  industries.  Hour  standards  in 
the  service  industries  have,  for  the  most  part, been  set  by  N.R.A. 
codes  at  48  and  54  hours  a week,  and  actual  hours  of  work  are 
longer  than  for  the  manufacturing  industries  and  for  mining. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  in  Pennsylvania  manufacturing 
industries  were  around  $26  a week  in  the  period  of  prosperity 
from  1923  to  1929.  The  collapse  in  earnings,  beginning  in  1930 
and  continuing  until  the  middle  of  1933,  resulted  in  a net  drop 
of  almost  50^.  In  March,  1933,  the  average  earnings  were  i;13.70 
a week.  Tho  rise  in  average  earnings,  accompanying  the  Now  Deal 
program,  has  resulted  in  an  increase  to  about  §18.50  a week.  In 
terms  of  living  costs  in  Pennsylvania,  average  weekly  earnings  of 
those  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1934  were  approxi- 
mately 15%  below  tho  1929  level. 

The  present  insecurity  and  instability  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation is  due,  to  a large  extent,  to  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania 
labor  legislation  is  not  adequate  to  copo  with  existing  condi- 
tions. Many  of  these  laws  reepaire  amendments  or  additions;  some 
need  revision;  practically  all  of  them  should  be  re-read  and  re- 
considered in  the  light  of  conditions  v;ith  which  the  Commonwealth 
must  deal  during  and  after  the  current  depression. 

Changes  in  the  laws,  v/hich  would  contribute  materially  to 
the  progress  Pennsylvania  must  make  for  the  greater  economic  wel- 
fare of  its  working  population,  may  be  summarized  as  follov’s: 

1,  Further  means  of  preventing  accidents,  particularly  in  the 


ar.thracite  ~ining  industry. 

2.  I-rohibition  of  the  enplo^/Tnent  of  children  under  IG  years  of 
r-.r,e  and  the  regulation  of  conditiDns  of  emploiTnent  for  all  minors 
under  IS  years  oi  age. 

2.  istahlishnent  of  a sliorter  work  week. 

4.  Creation  of  mininun  wage  standards. 

5»  Compulsory  regular  pa^’ment  of  wages  earned  and  authorisation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  assist  workers  ir  the 
collection  of  back  wages  due. 

6.  encouragement  of  genuine  collective  bargaining  on  terms  of 
enplo:,'mcnt  between  organisations  of  employers  and  organizations 
of  employees. 

7.  Dlimination  of  the  use  of  privately  paid  or  company-con- 
trolled police  officers,  particularly  in  connection  v/ith  labor 
disputes . 

More  necessary  for  effectuating  sound  labor  conditions  and 
policies  then  any  of  these  specific  recommendations  is  the  ade- 
quate financing  of  labor  law  administration  and  the  securing  of  a 
higlily  qualified  personnel  for  this  administration  on  e civil 
service  basis. 

S . S . 


’’Labor’s  Complaint  against  N.R.A.”  - V/illiam  I'.  Groen 
Congressional  Digest.  January.  1000  words. 

’’The  primary  purpose  of  the  LoE.A.  vfas  to  develop  a co- 
partnership relationship  botv;cen  the  Government,  industry,  and 
Labor. ” 

Labor  has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  in  every  step 
taken  in  the  furtherance  of  the  P.ecovery  Program.  The  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  .issociation  of  Manu- 
facturers liave  refused  to  recognize  t’ne  partnership  of  Labor. 

They  have  refused  to  accord  Labor  representation  as  set 
forth  in  Section  7a  of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  collective  bargaining.  Business  interests,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  discrimi- 
nated against  thousands  of  workers  because  they  exercise  their 
right  under  Section  7a  to  join  a labor  union. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  while  announcing  its  purpose  to 
cooperate  with  the  Government  in  an  effort  to  accelerate  business 
recovery,  denounces  Labor  as  unreasonable  in  its  attitude  and 
unfair  in  its  demands. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  must  publicly  announce  its  willing- 
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ness  to  comply  v.’ith  Section  7n  of  the  National  Becovery  Act  as 
embodied  in  industrial  codes  of  fa.ir  practice,  and  its  willing- 
ness to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  dul3'’  constituted  authorities, 
before  Labor  can  accept  an  offer  to  cooperate  7/ith  the  Government 
in  rhe  promotion  of  economic  security. 

Labor  accents  its  full  responsibility  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  recovery  Act  and  challenges  the  United  States 
Ch-ambor  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Association  of  Kanufacturers 
to  meet  this  character  of  cooperation  and  to  announce  publiclj'- 
thoir  willingness  to  do  soo 

A . T . , Jr . 


"The  ViOrker’s  Equity  in  His  Job”  - Elizabeth  Pascal 
/m.crican  Federationist . DecembePo  5200  v/ords. 

In  the  event  of  a strike,  the  worker  docs  not  think  that  he 
is  abandoning  his  job  but  considers  it  rather  a ^stoppage”  in  his 
v^ork  while  he  goes  about  "improving”  the  conditions  of  the  job. 
During  the  time  he  is  ”on  strike"  he  feels  that  his  employer 
should  not  attempt  to  place  another  man  in  the  job  because  the 
worker  still  looks  upon  it  as  his,  even  though  he  has  temporarily 
abandoned  it,.  That  is  the  worker’s  viewpoint® 

The  emploj^ers  have  a much  different  outlook  on  the  subject: 
they  feel  that  a striking  worker  is  not  technically'’  an  employee 
and  has  absolutely  no  right  to  picket  their  property  or  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  -with  their  arrangements. 

The  author  cites  a number  of  court  cases,  the  majority  of 
which  take  the  vie\?point  of  the  employer  and  only  one  takes  that 
of  ’Ghe  employee. 

It  is  obvious  that  until  the  employers  and  omploy'ees  have 
the  same  outlook  on  this  subject,  and  the  workers  are  given  full 
equity'’  in  their  jobs,  there  will  be  no  successful  adjustment  be- 
tween employer  and  employee. 

A,  E, 


"Ten-Lour  Day,  Seven-Day  ’Veek"  - Nary  Heaton  Vorse 
The  New  Re’public.  January  9,  2100  v/ords. 

The  fluid  milk  industry  is  resisting  having  a labor  code 
imposed  upon  it.  The  proposed  code  colls  for  a "forty-eight  hour, 
six-day  week  and  a minimum  wage  that  varied,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cities,  from  ;ip20.50  to  ^32.50  for  driver-salesmen  and 
a forty'’--hour  week  for  the  cmploy'’ees  with  a 35  to  4o-cent  minimum 
hourly  wage  and  7.5  cents  off  for  the  much-debated  ’Southern 
differential . ’ " 

The  dealers,  regardless  of  individual  outward  appearance, 
unanimously  told  this  tale:  "A  seven-day  week  was  necessary; 
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people  would  go  out  of  businesG  if  there  v/as  a code,  and  if  there 
was  a code  it  couldn't  be  enforced.  . . '\7e  can  throw  forty 
plants  into  tv/o  and  could  put  120  drivers  out  of  business,  be 
won’t  have  to  increase  our  plant  materially  or  raise  wages 
much,’"  they  threatened. 

In  various  places,  they  contend,  from  20"^  to  SO'^u  of  the 
milk  is  delivered  by  peddlers  or  producer-distributors  who  often 
do  not  employ  anyone  outside  their  own  families,  and  "it  is  un- 
believable that  these  two  classes  of  labor  will  comply  v/ith  the 
code."  Far  more  than  half  of  the  milk  in  this  country  sold  to 
consumers  is  distributed  through  these  channels,  they  state. 

Government  exports  sharply  contest  that  statement,  it  is 
their  contention  that  ''probably  not  more  than  10^  of  all  fluid 
milk  is  distributed  under  the  conditions  described.  Such  distri- 
butors can  operate  only  in  small  places,  whore  pasteuriration  is 
not  required  by  lav.',  or  demanded  by  popular  opinion."  Cf  the 
fluid  milk  in  the  cities,  they  estimate  that  the  large  companies 
control  95^  to  98/3. 

"Granting  that  the  farmer-distributor  retains  his  farm 
habits,  works  hard  himself, and  expects  his  family  to  do  the  same, 
the  Government  authorities  still  feel  there  is  room  for  a code  to 
cover  the  commerical  milk  companies,  many  of  v/hose  employees  are 
overworked  and  underpaid.  The  Government  makes  the  point  that 
the  industry  is  suffering  from  shockingly  bad  organization  re- 
sulting in  cut-throat  competition,  with  low  prices  to  the  farmer 
and  high  prices  to  the  consum.er  going  hand  in  hand.  V.'hat  is  asked 
is  a reorganization  to  eliminate  waste  and  put  the  industry  on  a 
sensible  basis." 

Driver-salesmen  work  from  65  to  84  hours  a v;eek,  often  with- 
out a day  off  for  weeks.  The  driver  must  stand  losses  resulting 
from  credit  and  from  breakage  or  theft  en  route, and  must  purchase 
the  unsold  milk  end  cheese  in  sales  contests.  V.'ages  average  from 
$10.50  to  $21  per  week;  the  force  hes  been  cut  and  the  drivers 
now  do  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

A . T . , Jr. 


"An  Experiment  to  Ascertain  Changes  in  Occupation"  - £.  E.  Garstens 
Occupations,  December.  500  words. 

Vocational  advisers  for  high  school  students,  feeling  the 
necessity  for  a yearly  census  of  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
every  occupation,  suggested  that  such  a census  should  be  taken  by 
high  school  students  as  p'-^rt  of  their  required  v.'ork  in  the  social 
science  courses.  Accordingly,  such  an  experiment  was  undertaken 
by  students  in  the  economics  classes  of  tie  Sonion  High  School  of 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska.  One  hundred  pupils  took  part.  The  survey 
included  about  one  sixth  of  the  20,000  population  and  covered  all 
types  of  homos  and  all  sections  of  the  city.  Items  noted  v/ere: 
number  of  persons  employed  and  thoir  occupations,  wages,  length 
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of  tir.c  eniployed,  trainin.c;  require-  for  occupation,  etc. 

for  this  material  to  be  useful,  the  census  would  have  to  be 
taken  annually  and  should  cover  a fairly  wide  territory.  It  would 
be  necessary,  after  tabulations  had  been  made,  to  prepare  a voca- 
tional chart  sliov.'inq  the  changes  in  every  occupation  from  year  to 
year.  Since  it  was  demonstrated  that  high  school  students  are 
capable  of  gathering  the  requisite  information, this  could  be  done 
with  no  expense  for  labor, and  would  supply  the  public  with  a use- 
ful record  of  occupational  changes. 

G . R . ii . 


"nallace  -.eplies  to  Critics  of  Cotton  Control  Progress"  - Henry 
Wallace .*  Hew  York  Times.  December  30.  3000  words. 

Tlio  Secretary  of  Agriculture  definitely  proves  that  the 
Southern  ' cotton  faimcr  is  facing  a new  kind  of  competitic;n  for 
his  foreign  market  because  of  the  present  adverse  trade  balance. 
The  expansion  of  exports  is  doubtful  unless  ways  can  be  found  to 
increase  the  Nation's  imports.  Our  refusal  to  trade  with  the 
w/orld  will  upset  the  former  means  of  balancing  our  foreign  obli- 
gations with  cotton  exports. 

',7e  cannot  control  the  continued  efforts  at  self-sufficiency 
being  made  by  foreign  countries  through  scientific  progress  in 
the  development  of  substitute  fibers,  but  we  m-  = y help  to  increase 
foreign  purchasing  power  through  a change  in  our  import  policy. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  South's  cotton-producing  formers 
have  participated  in  two  adjustment  prograris  v/ith  the  object  of 
reducing  the  enormous  surplus  of  cotton.  There  is  still  an  excess 
greater  than  any  amount  this  country  has  ever  exported  and  con- 
sumed in  a single  season.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  f aimers 
voting  in  the  referendum  favored  the  continuance  of  a rigid  type 
of  control  for  1935, 


Nr.  '.ValLace  continues  by  suggesting  that  this  group  never 
be  absent  from  a hcarin(g  on  tariff  adjustment  and  that  appeals 
should  constantly  be  made  to  all  sources  of  authority  for  such 
readjustments  as  would  reopen  foreign  markets  on  a sound  perma- 
nent basic. 

The  Bankhead  Cotton  Control  Act  expires  with  the  1935  sea- 
son. A.n  extension  will  doubtless  be  sought  by  many  cotton  pro- 
ducers. "In  such  an  event,  it  will  be  the  continued  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  submit  the  complete  facts,  so  far  as 
we  can  obtain  tiiem,  on  the  world  cotton  situation," 


"To“/ari  Torld  Recovery:  The  Rising  Tide"  - Sir  Arthur  Salter* 
New  Y'ork  Times. 


Januari'  13 


3900  words. 


according  to  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  British  economist  and 
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statesraan,  the  world  is  turning  the  long-awaited  corner  --  but 
slowly,  as  in  a London  fog,  for  the  driver  is  not  yet  sure  of  his 
route.  Natural  forces,  set  in  motion  by  adjustments  made  by  ind- 
ividuals and  individual  concerns,  have  been  the  primary  factor, 
thougli  certain  governmental  measures  here  and  there  have  aided 
and  abetted  the  movement.  Barring  unforseen  obstacles  or  national 
mistakes,  next  January  should  see  us  further  ahead  than  1934;  and 
by  the  end  of  1936,  the  world  should  be  basking  in  prosperity 
comparable  to  the  1928  yardstick. 

The  upturn  started  back  in  the  latter  part  of  1932  (follow- 
ing the  Lausanne  Conference  and  cessation  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  panic  of  that  summer),  for  such  nations  as  the  United 
States,  the  British  Empire  as  a v/hole,  Japan,  France,  Cemany, 
and  Holland,  However,  South  America,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and 
Eastern  Europe,  failed  to  rally  at  that  time, but  joined  the  other 
nations’  march  ahead  just  about  a year  later. 

There  was  a temporary  recession  in  the  autumn  of  1932, most- 
ly due  to  the  United  States’  change  in  currency  policy,  adversely 
affecting  the  ’’gold  bloc”  group  — B’ronce,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  which  have  remained  in  more  or  less  of  an  economic 
morass  ever  since.  Save  for  these  countries,  and  China,  general 
progress  was  chalked  up  for  the  year  just  ended. 

This  turn  for  the  better  is  actually  reflected  in  statis- 
tics: industrial  production  throughout  the  world  increased  12^ 
in  1933  over  1932;  the  output  of  raw  materials  rose  just  a frac- 
tion under  10^;  while  the  production  of  foodstuffs  remained  fair- 
ly stationary.  The  first  six  months  of  1934,  industrial  output 
registered  a lOJ^  rise  above  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year, and  incomplete  data  now  available  on  other  activities 
indicates  that  the  general  trend  was  upward. 

A tabulation  of  unemplo3rment  totals  garnered  from  all  over 
the  globe  permits  the  very  rough  assumption  that  the  army  of  idle 
has  been  reduced  by  approximately  one  third,  from  thirty  to  twen- 
ty millions. 

On  the  whole,  recovery  is  taking  place  on  a sound  basis; 
that  is,  ills  which  caused  the  depression  have  either  been  re- 
moved or  reduced.  Notable  among  the  maladjustments  now  being 
dealt  with  is  the  debt  structure , both  internal  and  external, under 
which  all  nations  arc  laboring.  Internal  solution  or  alleviation 
of  this  problem  has  been  sought  through  increased  prices,  vol- 
untary settlement, conversion  to  a lower  rate  of  interest,  govern- 
ment aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  or  default  and  bankruptcy, followed 
by  a fresh  start. 

Externally, nations  dealing  in  foodstuffs  and  rav/  materials, 
laden  with  obligations  rendered  excessive  both  by  a decrease  in 
trade  and  lowered  prices,  have  taken  recourse  to  enlarging  domes- 
tic markets.  This  move, coupled  with  the  fact  that  present  bitter 
experiences  of  creditor  nations  will  probably  keep  international 
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loans  and  investments  from  ever  again  reaching  past  proportions, 
?;ill  surely  have  an  effect  on  future  foreign  trade.  V,'hile  it  is 
hound  to  pick  up  as  time  goes  on,  it  will  not  reach  levels  of 
yesteryears . 


iimong  other  favorable  factors  nov;  prevalent  are:  a general 
reduction  in  the  number  of  excessive  stocks;  the  approaching  nec- 
essity of  vast  industrial  repairs,  improvements,  and  additions, 
which  will  boost  the  durable  goods  industries ; and  signs  of  build- 
ing booms,  such  as  the  one  now  taking  place  in  the  United  States, 
an  activity  that  has  played  a significant  part  in  British  recov- 
ery o However, excessive  construction  and  labor  costs  in  the  United 
States  may  impede  progress  along  this  linco 

It  is  almost  imperative  that  nations  still  clinging  to  a 
metallic-basis  currency  reach  some  sort  of  agreement  or  compro- 
mise with  lands  which  have  altered  their  monetary  system, so  some- 
thing approaching  an  equilibrium  in  prices  may  be  established  in 
the  interests  of  international  trade  and  barter « Such  a process 
or  revision  is  also  necessary  to  stem  the  tide  of  deflation  en- 
gulfing France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland;  yet  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  an  outburst  of  inflation  of  the  type  and  size 
that  followed  the  war. 

Internationalism  has  played  no  part,  so  far,  in  recovery; 
nationalism  has  been  the  ke^Tiote.  Each  nation  has  gone  its  own 
monetary  way,  while  concentration  on  homo  markets  has  caused  the 
raising  of  almost  insurmountable  tariff  barriers » The  few  bilat- 
eral and  semi-barter  agreements  negotiated  have  not  appreciably 
changed  the  situationo 

'*Takcn  as  a whole  and  from  a world  point  of  view,”  declares 
the  author,  referring  to  this  nationalistic  tendency,  ”it  is  dif- 
dicult  to  say  that  it  has  done  more  good  than  harm. Some  important 
measures  have  indeed  been  generally  beneficial o Of  these  perliaps 
the  most  important  arc  the  repair  of  the  American  banking  system, 
and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  rates  of  interest  by  ’conver- 
sion' in  the  United  iCingdom  and  elsov/here, which  not  only  contrib- 
uted an  essential  element  to  national  rocove'r-y  but  had  external 
reactions  which  were  wholly  advantageous.” 

Kov;  looming  on  the  horizon  are  such  crucial  problems  as  the 
"improvement  of  international  relations  and  political  confidence; 
the  success  of  the  Hew  Deal  in  America;  and  the  policy  of  the 
'’metallic’  currency  countries,  which  may  be  divided  into  the 
'gold  bloc’  proper  (France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium), 
the  gold  insolvency  countries  (Germany  and  Italy),  and  the  silver 
country,  (China) 

As  for  further  and  future  recovery,  "as  /mierica  goes,  so 
will  go  the  world."  Two  obstacles  in  our  particular  path  are 
the  fear  of  inflation  and  the  anxiety  over  public  finances  as  a 
whole.  Those  influences  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  pave  the  v/ay  for  a burst  of  industrial  activity  merely  waiting 
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for  the  '’co"  signal. 

As  regards  the  future  of  international  trade  and  national 
planning  and  control,  the  world  will  likely  choose  ”a  niddlc  sys- 
tem between  that  of  freedom  and  socialism.  The  competitive,  or 
capitalist,  system  will  remain,  but  it  will  be  a publicly  con- 
trolled system  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknov/n  in  the  advanced  in- 
dustrial countries  except  in  tine  of  war; and  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal systems  vvill  react  on  each  other. ’’ 

Id.  H. 


"England  Begins  Year  with  Cautious  Eaith" 

Baltimore  Sun.  January  16.  1700  words. 

Taking  stock  of  its  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  England  looks  back  upon  1.934  as  one  in  which  the  course  of 
progress,  in  most  instances,  proceeded  steadily  forward.  Confi- 
dence, however,  rather  than  undue  optimism  is  being  expressed  as 
England  tackles  such  issues  as  shipping,  foreign  trade,  and  un- 
omplo’nnent,  all  of  which  failed  to  improve  appreciably  during  the 
past  12  months. 

In  spite  of  better  conditions  in  domestic  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, at  the  end  of  December  the  number  of  unemployed  was  but 
138, COO  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  As  of  December 
17,  there  were  2,085,000  persons  registered  as  unemployed  com- 
pared with  10,248,000  at  work.  These  figures  only  cover  insured 
workers  earning  250  pounds  a year  or  less  and  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  white  collar  and  higher  paid  groups.  C.'hile  com- 
parisons based  on  this  data  indicate  that  the  numiber  of  unemploy- 
ed is  one  out  of  six  in  England,  compared  with  one  out  of  four  in 
the  United  States,  the  employment  problem  in  the  former  country 
has  been  of  much  longer  duration,  having  been  a national  ailment 
throughout  the  past  15  years.  Though  showing  an  improvement  since 
1932,  when  approximately  one  out  of  every  five  persons  was  on  the 
dole,  the  situation  is  still  worse  than  it  was  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  depression. 

Idleness,  to  a great  extent,  is  concentrated  in  certain  lo- 
calities. The  coal  and  cotton  regions,  whose  wealth  has  been 
affected  by  the  loss  of  foreign  markets,  are  among  the  hardest 
hit.  This  condition,  in  turn,  has  affected  ship  building  and 
shipping.  The  Government  is  attempting  to  improve  matters  through 
such  measures  as  providing  subsidies  for  tramp  steamers  and  for 
shipping  in  general  and  arranging  barter  agreements,  such  as  the 
excliange  of  British  coal  for  Irish  beef.  A group  of  commissioners 
has  been  appointed  to  survey  the  situation  and  to  deal  with  s>:ch 
difficulties  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade  with  India. 

Since  these  industries  and  occupations  are  dependent  mainly 
upon  internoti  :>nal  trade,  domestic  measures  (for  example,  public 
works  programs),  would  be  of  little  aid  to  them.  Bather  tlie  solu- 
tion lies  in  opening  up  new  or  former  markets  through  tariff 
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modifications  5 currency  stabilization, or  a combination  of  methods. 

On  the  bright  side  of  the  ledger  is  the  fact  that  the  index 
of  general  business  activity  in  November  stood  at  112,5  as  com- 
pared with  104  for  December,  1933,  There  has  been  a rise  of  10^ 
in  bank  clearings  and  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  in  cir- 
culation, Distributive  trades  are  in  much  better  condition  than 
they  were  a year  ago;  the  automobile  industry  is  in  healthier 
shape;  and  this  also  applies  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  outstanding  factor  in  the  Dnglish  inarch  toward  recovery 
has  been  the  building  boom,  which  is  twice  as  active  today  as  it 
was  in  the  period  before  the  depression.  While  England  probably 
needed  as  many  if  not  more  new  buildings  and  dwellings  than  have 
already?-  been  erected,  the  sudden  rise  in  activity  along  this  line 
was  also  partly  due  to  an  abundance  of  cheap  money, the  confidence 
of  the  investing  public  in  mortgage  securities  with  a fixed  rate 
of  interest, and  an  absence  of  such  restrictions  as  the  codes  have 
put  on  building  construction  in  the  United  States,  Kow  long  this 
trade  will  continue  to  expand  is  a question; the  fact  remains  that 
it  has  been  steadily  rising  for  nearly  three  years. 

English  stocks  and  bonds  recorded  an  appreciable  rise  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  British  budget  is  in  a fair  state  of  equi- 
librium as  contrasted  to  the  lop-sided  one  of  the  United  States. 
Enlarged  reserve  funds,  which  accumulated  as  a result  of  private 
borroY/ers  not  taking  up  all  the  credits  available,  have  been 
turned  into  bonds,  particularly  Government  securities. 


M.  H. 


boot:  pevij 


"Group  Treatment  for  Tronsiente"  - Fobert  S.V.'ilson  and  Dorothy  3.  De  La 
Pole » I.’ational  Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and  Transient  Service, 
Kev.’  York  City.  Pamphlet.  155  pp.  I'b'i 

The  authors,  Staff  Associates  of  the  national  Association 
for  Travelers  Aid  and  Transient  Service,  have  collaborated  in 
writing  this  second  handbook  on  the  methods  of  care  and  treatment 
of  the  transient,  otherwise  known  as  the  non-resident.  The  first 
manual,  "Individualized  Service  for  Transients,"  described  the 
methods  of  an  individual  ( "casov/ork" ) approach,  presenting  pro- 
cedure for  this  service  to  persons  needing  individual  service. 
This  type  of  treatment  is  not  new  and  has  been  used  by  Travelers 
Aid  Societies  and  other  agencies  who  have  cared  for  the  transient 
before  such  assistance  v/as  rendered  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Group  Treatment  describes  diversified  methods  of  working 
with  men  in  shelters,  camps,  and  farms,  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  the  recognition  and  practice  of  a nev;  type  of  case  work 
approach  to  the  individual  in  a group,  "Group  care  and  group 
activities  aim  to  do  for  the  individual  and  the  group  the  sane 
thing  that  other  methods  of  social  work  do  . . . give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  into  the  kind  of  human  being  through  which 
he  best  lives  his  life  and  expresses  himself." 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The  first  part  intro- 
duces the  attitude  of  group  approval  to  the  transient,  subsequent 
sections  describing  the  essentials  in  physical  care,  t’le  factors 
necessary  in  organizing  camps  and  farms,  with  suggestions  for 
selection  of  sites,  construction,  personnel,  eligibility  of 
"campers,"  and  nutrition,  "/ays  of  meeting  the  various  social  and 
behavior  problom.s  that  occur  in  isolated  one-sex  groups,  such  as 
homo- sexuality  and  alcoliolisra,  are  discussed  briefly.  The  last 
three  sections  describe  types  of  work  projects,  with  work  from  a 
therapeutic  aspect  rather  than  wage  earning;and  the  importance  of 
organized  recreation  and  education  programis,  as  well  as  that  of 
providing  for  religious  expression. 

These  thousands  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom  have  "gone  on 
the  road"  in  a sincere  but  vain  endeavor  to  seek  work,  have  lost 
their  sense  of  security  after  a continued  period  of  dissociation 
from  normal  family,  community,  and  emplo^mient  ties.  Group  treat- 
ment emphasizes  the  need  of  casual  acceptance  of  the  individual’s 
difficulties  and  exliibits  throughout  the  theory  that  "group  hous- 
ing in  shelter  or  camp,  rightly  planned  and  properly  terminated, 
may  be  a necessary  stepping-stone  in  preparation  for  return  to 
community  life," 

Several  methods  of  meeting  the  problem  of  the  transient  in 
group  care  are  cited  as  they  have  been  experimented  with  in  vari- 
ous states.  The  Florida  Mobile  C*:-mp,in  the  hope  of  reducing  turn- 
over, included  work,  rocroation,  and  education  in  its  program. 
The  camp  v/as  located  in  an  isolated  area,  near  a lake.  Construe- 
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tive  work  projects  \7ere  devised  which  were  of  public  value.  After 
a satisfactor;  riod  of  six  weeks  onlictiient,  during  which  tine 
he  was  paid,  a raan  was  returned  to  the  urban  shelter  for  a brief 
period  to  seek  work  and  to  give  him  opportunity  to  mingle  with 
friends.  The  results  were  satisfying  in  that  turnover  decreased 
because  the  rehabilitative  aspects  included  a well  rounded  and 
completely  organized  program,  which  accentuated  the  individual 
needs  of  the  man  within  the  group.  Other  states  have  similar  camp 
program,  exerting  their  efforts  toward  rehabilitation  of  the  nan 
in  recognition  of  the  existing  need  to  prepare  then  to  re-enter 
industry  or  to  take  their  place  in  their  own  communities. 

This  pamphlet  is  a misnual  of  inform.ation  and  instruction 
and  demonstrates  a new  philosophy  in  social  approach  to  a growing 
problem. 

E,  G. 


’^How  You  Can  Get  a Job"  - Glenn  L,  Gardiner* 

Harper  £-  Brothers,  New  York  City.  188  pp.  $l,.o0 

"How  You  Can  Get  a Job"  is  a straightf prward , posit '.vo, 
though  rathor  obvious,  book  that  should  bo  of  definite  help  to 
the  averago  unemployed  worker.  Its  advice  to  make  a planned  cam- 
paign of  job  hunting  is  of  value  to  the  person  who  has  drifted 
into  a "hit  or  miss"  metliod  of  looking  for  a job.  its  emphasis 
on  the  worker’s  analysis  of  what  he  has  to  soil  in  skill  or  abil- 
ity, and  his  part  in  selling  thorn  in  the  interview  with  tho  pros- 
pective em.ployer,  is  of  value. 

This  book  should  help  the  average  unemployed  person  to  be 
more  objective  in  his  thinking  concerning  his  own  unemploy- 
ment. --  It  belongs  to  the  inspirational  group  of  books,  and  as 
such  as  value  for  a large  group  of  workers. 

M.  A.  r.:. 


"Unempl03Tnent  and  Belief"  - Robert  G.  Elbert* 

Farrar  & Rinehart,  Inc,  Nov;  York  Cit3",  13G  pp.  9I.OO 

L'r.  Elbert  starts  with  a two-fold  promise:  first,  tliat  tho 

hazards  of  unomplojmient  cannot  be  predicted  on  an  actuarial  basis 
of  probability  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  covered  by  insurance  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  term  and,  second,  that  there  can  be  a sound 
plan  for  assuring  tho  wage-earner  either  help  in  getting  a job  or 
provision  of  a weekly  payment  large  enough  to  support  him.  for  a 
limited  timiO. 


The  principles  of  such  a plan,  v/ith  suggested  details,  are 
presented.  Ho  brief  is  hold  for  the  details  which,  the  author  be- 
lieves , cannot  be  developed  on  a workable  basis  without  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of  an  "Emplo^mient  Assurance"  plan. 

Tho  economic  disease  of  unomplo\miont  — a disease  generated 
into  a widening  vicious  circle  as  raoro  people  are  laid  off  and 
more  purchasing  power  is  lost  --  is  attributed  to  mismanagement 
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of  money  and  credit  by  the  federal  Poserve  System,  (a  Central 
Banking  system  is  advocated);  waste  in  governmental  expendit.jros ; 
hysterical  competition  (fantastic  installment  selling  and  unjust- 
ifiable advertising);  high  interest  rates ; short-sighted  attitudes 
of  labor  unions;  and  over-savings  (a  tax  on  savings  on  large  in- 
comes in  lieu  of  present  income  taxes  is  suggested).  All  of  those 
result  in  an  increase  in  productive  capacity  at  a fester  rate 
than  the  increase  in  purchasing  power.  Uncmplo:’nent  is  thus  a 
result  and  not  a cause  of  depression  but  through  reverberation 
it  becomes  a secondary  cause  of  unquestionable  force  and  adds 
profoundly  to  the  general  disaster. 

”Emplo;mient  Assurance'’  is  proposed  as  a m-eans  of  alleviat- 
ing the  ill  effects,  of  both ’a  social  and  economic  character, 
until  a preventive  of  uncmploinnent  can  be  found.  The  aim  is  ’’a 
spreading  out  of  the  industrial  wage  bill  that  the  limited  inter- 
ruptions of  earning  power  to  which  most  wage-earners  are  exposed 
will  be  covered  by  benefits  or  paymients  to  the  unem.ployod  which 
will  represent  a certain  proportion  of  the  wages  or  salaries” 
that  would  otheiw/ise  have  been  earned.  This  requires  a reserve 
fund,  the  use  of  which  will  tend  to  smooth  out  the  business  cycle 
and  the  objective  of  v/hich  should  be:  (1)  a guaranteed  income  for 
a limited  time  to  workers  v/ho  are  unable  to  find  jobs,  (2)  re- 
lief of  the  distress  of  unemployment  in  '’normal  tim.es, ’’  and  (3) 
a lessening,  because  of  the  insurance  income  paid  for  a limited 
time,  of  the  demands  for  public  and  private  relief  in  times  of 
depression. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  principle  stated  by  the  author 
--  if  it  may  be  dignified  by  use  of  the  term  ’’principle.”  The 
appelation  ”Employment  Assurance”  in  preference  to  the  term.  ”un- 
employmient  insurance”  is  not  well  chosen  when  it  is  considered 
that  only  a limited  benefit  is  suggested  after  v^hich  time  the 
needy  unemployed  become  a charge  upon  public  or  private  relief. 
And  when  the  details  of  the  plan  for  attainment  of  the  principle 
are  suggested,  they  are  found  to  be  essentially  the  features  of 
the  British  Unomplojnr.ent  Insurance  scheme  except  that  no  contri- 
butions by  Government  are  advocated. 

The  book  presents  some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  un- 
employment insurance;  outlines  the  need  for  a permanent  Federal 
relief  agency,  and  suggests  a system  embodying  long-time  planning 
non-nolitical  in  administration,  relief  in  accordance  with  need, 
training  centers  for  rehabilitation, and  public  works  as  a buffer; 
analyzes  the  British  experience;  and  critically  examiinos  the  fea- 
tures of  the  V/isconsin  Plan, the  Ohio  Plan,  the  Tagner-Lewis  Bill, 
and  suggestions  of  the  Teagle  Committee,  of  the  Business  Advisory 
and  Planning  Council,  and  the  Beane  Plan.  It  also  suggests  a tax 
on  savings,  in  lieu  of  present  income  taxes,  as  one  measure  de- 
signed to  prevent  rather  than  alleviate  uncm.plo^mient . 

But  little  that  is  new  in  the  field  is  presenteJ.  A certain 
charm  of  presentation  and  sincerity  of  ideas  add  to  the  discus- 
sions while  a tendency  to  digress  into  other  subjects  detracts 
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from  the  presentation.  As  a summary  of  the  present  state  of 
thinking  in  the  field,  it  is  good;=-  as  a fundamental  analysis  of 
economic  security  and  the  right  to  economic  security,  it  is  lack- 
ing, 

R . B . E . 

'’Financial  Trends  in  Organized  Social  ?7ork  in  New  York  City”  - Kate 
Huntley.  Published  by  Columbia  University  Press  for  the  Welfare 
Council  of  Now  York  City,  330  pp.  ^3,75 

In  the  introduction  to  her  work,  Yiss  Huntley  says:  ’’The 
purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  sketch  roughly  a financial  pic- 
ture of  organized  social  work  in  New  York  City  over  a period  of 
years,  to  take  a long-range  view  of  the  dollar  volume  of  social 
services  and  of  the  resources  from  which  they  have  been  provid- 
ed." 


In  the  preface,  T/illiam  Hodson  and  Neva  R.  Deardorff  state 
that  the  work  is  essentially  a reference  book,  adding:  "It  has  no 
purpose  other  than  to  inform.  But  it  will  put  a lantern  and  a 
compass  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  carry  social  work  to- 
v/ard  more  rational  and  understandable  relationships  v.'ith  other 
forces  in  society.  , . 

"One  of  the  inescapable  lessons  of  this  and  similar  studies 
is  that  until  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  enter  upon  some 
plan  for  at  least  a few  common  accounting  practices, an  inordinate 
amount  of  work  is  and  will  be  required  to  construct  these  whole 
pictures  for  the  community.  As  long  as  each  agency  is  an  account- 
ing law  unto  itself,  the  combined  results  will  give  a blurred  and 
indistinct  picture,  except  possibly  for  the  same  broad  outlines 
as  are  here  used.  It  v/ould  seem  to  be  of  basic  importance  that 
functional  groups  of  agencies  should  agree  among  themselves  or 
that  public  authority  should  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  induce 
them  to  use  accounting  systems  which  provide  for  some  pertinent 
and  consistent  classifications  in  the  analysis  of  their  income 
and  expense  for  capital  and  for  operating  purposes.  . . A stand- 
ard system  of  accounting  developed  to  illuminate  each  of  the 
fields  of  social  work  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public,  to  common  interests  of  a functional  group  of 
agencies,  and  to  the  individual  agency  itself  in  that  it  would  be 
enabled  to  analyze  its  own  data  in  the  light  of  comparalrlo  fig- 
ures for  agencies  and  groups." 

Miss  Huntley  sketches  the  developm.ent  of  social  agencies 
from  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1756  to  those  operating  in  1929,  but  in  the  main 
deals  with  the  period  between  1910  and  1929.  A total  of  020 
private  social  agencies  which  had  separate  boards  of  directors 
v;ere  active  in  1929.  In  that  year,  expenditures  for  social  work 
represented  ^10,80  for  each  of  New  York  City’s  6,035,000  inhabit- 
ants. Of  this  amount,  ^4.17  was  paid  out  of  public  funds  and 
$6.63  from  private  resources. 
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One  of  tac  striking:;  facts  'fiss  Huntley  brin'-£  out  is  that 
the  127  ai^encies  orcanizci  before  1220  fomei  only  17,^  of  the 
total  number  operaLiny  in  1929,  but  made  that  year  of  all  ex- 
pendituras,  and  ov;ned  54/j  of  the  property.  Thais,  t;:rou,''h  many 
decades  of  ceivicc  and  under  several  f-'er.orations  of  leadership, 
these  127  agencies  have  acquired  st<ability  and  wealth.  Their 
current  financial  status  indicates  the  stable  and  peimanent  coi-e 
of  social  services  in  hew  York  City. 

’’Certain  notable  general  trends  of  the  20  years  of  social 
v;ork  emerge  from  these  financial  data.  Perhaps  the  m.ost  sti'ikin'; 
is  the  development  of  services  to  care  for  indigent  persons  out- 
side of  institutions.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  work  of  providing  relief  to  family  homos  through 
family-service  and  other  private  relief  agencies,  and  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  allowances  of  the  Board  of  Child  Vielfare.  Subsidies 
to  farcily  budgets  have  been  substituted  for  institutional  care  of 
children  and  aged  persons. 

■'The  growth  in  placement  and  boai-ding  of  dependent  children 
in  family  homes  has  advanced  as  another  substitute  for  institu- 
tional care.  . ._-^nother  conspicuous  trend  av/ay  from,  institutional 
care  is  found  in  the  protective  and  correctional  fields  of  work 
in  whicli  the  solution  of  individual  problemis  of  dolincuoncy  has 
been  sought  by  . . . coninstitutional  projects. 

■’An  important  tendency  in  social  work  during  these  years 
has  been  the  growth  of  preventive  services;  those  appear  conspic- 
uously^ in  work  with  delino^uents , in  hoalth  education  and  clinical 
care;  and  more  indirectly  in  recreational  services  designed  for 
character-buildinm.  In  addition  . . . social  work  has  grown  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  constructive  service  to  clients 
through  education,  through  training  in  workshops  of  handicapped 
perso.ns,  and  through  services  of  free  em.ployment  agencies." 

Although  related  specifically  to  Hew  York  City,  th.e  content 
of  the  study  mey  bo  applicable  to  other  communities  and  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  specialists  in  social  vielfare  admAnis- 
tration.  In  general,  the  book  oruts  consideration  of  state  and 
notional  organizations,  but  there  are  several  pages  in  the  Appen- 
dix devoted  to  the  subject  of  emicrgency  unemploym.ent  relief  serv- 
ices, 1130-1932. 

A large  numiber  of  infoimiative  charts  and  tables  arc  con- 
tained in  the  work. 


■'Fascism  and  Social  Revolution’’  - li.  Palme  Butt 
International  Publislicrs,  Hew  York  City.  29C  pp.  ^2.25 

Although  Fascism;  in  Europe  m.ade  most  of  its  converts  amo.ng 
tlie  unemploy'od,  it  nevertheless  has  failed  to  solve  the  ur.em.ploy- 
m.ent  problem.  The  Jots  that  iiitler  promised  have  never  material- 
ized, and  those  who  were  duped  by  his  promises  have  watched  with 
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increasing  bitterness  the  accession  of  nevr  jobless  to  their  ranks 
and  the  steady  worsening  of  their  own  conditions.  True,  the 
Nazis’  official  figures  shov;  a decline  in  uncmployraent  from  Janu- 
ary, 1933  to  Novonber, 1933, but  when  the  number  of  employed  workers 
is  consulted,  in  each  instance  we  discover  that  2.3  million  v;ork- 
ers  have  dropped  completely  out  of  the  statistics  in  that  period. 
In  Italy,  lil:ev;i  so , unemiplo^vncnt  has  increased  under  fascist  rule. 
The  amount  of  unemploimicnt  insurance  (paid  for  by  employers  and 
workers,  the  Itate  contributing  nothing)  "is  moderate,  even  for 
the  low  standard  of  living  prevailing,  and  it  is  paid  only  for  a 
short  period.''  The  State  continually  raids  the  fund  for  its  own 
purposes . 

Among  the  unemployed  youths,  and  particularly  among  those 
who  have  never  had  jobs,  the  Fascist  propoganda  finds  fruitful 
soil.  Young,  naive,  and  full  of  schoolboy  illusions,  they  are  the 
easy  dupes  of  the  Ilitloi-s  and  Uussolinis.  They  poured  into  the 
storm  troops  by  the  thousands,  but  later,  v/hen  tlieir  conditions 
under  Fascism  became  worse  instead  of  bettor,  their  discontent 
became  so  great  that  Hitler  found  it  necessary  to  disarm  them. 
The  author  proves  conclusively  that  uncmplo:,viont  increased  in 
Germany  and  Italy  under  Fascist  rule. 

Fascism, although  characterized  by  the  use  of  terror  against 
T/orkors,  by  an  intensified  drive  in  the  direction  of  war,  and  by 
revolt  against  modern  scientific  invention  and  culture,  is  never- 
theless not  distinguishable  by  these  features  from  systems  opera- 
tive in  countries  v;itli  semi-fascist  types  of  governments,  or  even 
from  capitalist  democracies.  This,  however, is  because  capitalism 
exhibits  these  tendencies  wherever  it  is  in  decline,  and  if  they 
are  more  extreme  under  F'ascism  it  is  only  because  the  crisis  in 
Fascist  countries  is  m*oro  advanced.  Thus, we  can  see  that  a super- 
ficial study  of  Fascism  v;ill  not  reveal  how  it  is,  in  essence,  any 
different  from  capitalism  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  t;iat  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  for  radicals  to  v;rite 
about  the  "Fascism"  of  Koumintang  China,  the  "Fascism"  of  Cuba, 
the  "Fascism"  of  the  Hew  Deal,  etc.  But  this  labelling  of  every- 
thing capitalistic  as  "Fascism''  does  not  bring  us  nearer  to  an 
understanding  of  the  difference  bet’woen  Fascism  and  other  systems 
of  government,  and  only  serves  to  becloud  the  issue. 

rt.n  examination  of  the  terror  in  'Toumintang  China,  and  that 
in  Fascist  Germany, for  instance , will  reveal  a very  startling  dif- 
ference bctv;cen  the  two.  China  has  been  unable  to  develop  any 
equivalent  of  the  Hitler  storm  troops,  although  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  do  so -The  Chinese  blue  jackets  and  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
"New  Life"  movement  fail  to  have  any  appeal  for  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. Here,  then,  we  can  see  one  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  Fascism. The  terror  is  carried  on  not  only  by  those  who  as  sol- 
diers,police, etc  . , are  paid  to  do  it, but  also  by  forces  recruited 
from  the  civilian  population. The  rallying  of  these  forces  is  man- 
aged by  a peculiar  sort  of  demagogy:  Anti-Semitism, V.’hite  Chauvin- 
ism, occasional  sorties  against  usurers’  capital,  gestures  of 
impatience  with  the  parliamentary  ’’talking  shop,"  and  promises 


r.ade  without  any  intention  of  fulfilling  tlieni.  Accustomed  ns  v;e 
are  to  discounting  the  campaii'n  promises  of  our  American  politi- 
cians, it  is  liard  for  us  to  reelire  tiiet  many  of  them  would  hlusli 
with  shame  if  called  upon  to  onploy  deceit  equal  to  that  used  by 
the  .iani  leaders.  3y  playing  on  the  hopes  and  fears,  on  the  ig- 
norance and  the  emotions  of  the  poor  and  the  suffering.  Fascism 
is  able  to  mobilize  the  potit-bourgeoi sie  and  the  slum  proletar- 
iat against  the  radicalized  v/orkers  and, at  least  in  words , against 
the  capitalists o 


Fascism,  is  not,  however, a revolution  carried  on  by  the  mid- 
dle classes  against  both  the  workers  and  the  capitalists  at  the 
Esm.e  time,  as  asserted  by  Scott  hearing  and  other  writers.  In 
every  country  the  open  and  avowed  supportors  of  Fascism  arc  the 
Thyssens,  Xrupps,  I'onds,  and  Deterdings,  ai'd  today  the  I'azi  Pro- 
visional Supreme  Aconom-ic  Council  is  composed  of  ten  of  the  most 
powerful  industrialists  and  bankers  in  (Icr.many.  Fascism,  in  every 
case,  has  been  helped  to  power  by  the  existinv  bourgeois  govern- 
r.ent,  and  has  never  conquered  power.  'Ahat  has  happened  is  this: 
the  bourgeoisie  has  simply  pissed  power  from  ono  hand  to  another 
and  called  it  a revolution. 

Innocents  v/ho  take  seriously  the  ’’philosophies"  of  the 
riussolinis  and  the  Hitlers  inevitably  get  themselves  lost  in  a 
morass  of  speculative  nonsense  in  their  efforts  to  understand  the 
’’theory"  of  Fascism.  Contradictory  concepts,  such  as  nationalism, 
and  socialism.,  are  likely  to  be  accopted  at  one  and  the  same  time 
along  with  the  corporative  state,  idealism,  strong  ran  wor.ship, 
and  a host  of  other  things  calculated  to  make  up  an  ideological 
"hedge  podge."  As  a matter  of  fact,  Fascismi  can  scai-cely  be  said 
to  have  a theory,  at  least,  not  a unified  one.  For  such  theories 
as  do  exist  contradict  one  another  in  countless  points.  The  Fas- 
cists themselves  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  Fascism  began, not  as 
a tlioory,  but  as  a move.ment  in  action;  and  we  can  add  that  it  was 
tv;o  years  before  Tdussolini  ordered  a theory  of  Fascism  to  be  cre- 
ated. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  I'ascism  will  ’nave  to  be 
judged  as  a movement  in  action,  that  it  will  have  to  be  stripped 
of  its  verbiage  before  its  reality  will  i-oveal  itself. 

Huch  of  the  reality  of  Fascism  alroaCy  has  been  forced  upon 
us  with  so.mething  of  a shock,  but  it  is  especially  satisfying  to 
find  in  Dutt  a scholarly  exposition  of  some  of  tho  less  apparent 
features  of  Fascism,  and  a deep  study  of  its  inner  nature  that 
reveals  its  very  essence.  Its  essenci,  according  to  him.,  is  the 
endeavor  violently  to  suppress  the  ever  grov/ing  contradictions  of 
Capitalist  society.  It  would  eliminate  the  contradiction  of  class 
struggle,  not  by  the  abolition  of  classes,  but  by  t'.e  suppression 
of  ono  class  by  another.  It  would  oliminate  tho  contradiction  of 
mass  productive  pov/or  lying  unusei  in  the  face  of  a great  need, 
not  by  the  socialization  of  production  but  by  tho  curtailm.ent  of 
production.  It  would  eliminate  the  contradiction  inherent  in  in- 
ternational capitalist  devclopme.nt  by  a policy  of  national  self- 
sufficiency.  In  other  words,  Fascism  roprosents  the  attempt  to 
organize  capitalist  society  under  conditions  of  increasing  stag- 
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nation  and  decay. 

In  analyzing  the  conditions  under  which  Fascism  comes  to 
power,  the  author  points  out  that  Social-Democracy  and  Fascism 
were  twin  weapons  used,  both  alternately  and  concurrently,  by  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Suropoan  countries  to  deceive  the  workers.  The 
v/eapon  of  Social-Democracy  was  already  at  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  it  was  possible  to  pacif3'-  the  workers  by  placing  Social- 
Democrats  in  the  seats  of  government.  But  the  consequent  and  in- 
evitable disillusionm.ent  which  followed  required  that  a new  base 
of  power  be  sought.  The  fact  that  the  weapon  of  Social-Democracy’- 
had  been  blunted  v/ith  continual  use  placed  Fascism  definitely  on 
the  agenda  of  European  history^.  The  workers  could  no  longer  put 
faith  in  a v;orkers’  governm.ent  that  shot  them  down  in  tlie 
streets,  so,  disillusioned,  theyr  ceased  to  put  faith  in  anything. 
Only  their  apathy^  made  possible  the  victory  of  Hitler. 

But  Fascism  is  by  no  means  inevitable.  Characterizing  Fas- 
cism as  the  reaction  "consequent  upon  the  abortion  of  the  social 
revolution,"  Dutt  concludes:  "There  the  working  class  movement  is 
strong  . . . follows  independent  leadership  . ...  and  is  able  to 
stand  out  as  the  political  leader  of  all  oppressed  sections 
against  large  capital,  there  the  mass  of  the  petit-bourgeoisie  is 
sv/opt  in  the  wake  of  the  working  class,”  and  Fascism  has  no 
chance  to  develop,  "But  where  the  working  class  . . , follows  the 
leadership  of  reformism,  and  thus  surrenders  to  large  capital 
. . . there  the  discontented  petit-bourgeois  elements  begin  to 
look  elsewhere  for  their  leadership.  On  this  basis  Fascism  is 
able  to  win  its  hold." 

For  those  persons  inclined  to  think  that  Fascism  is  a dan- 
ger remote  from  the  United  States,  the  following  quotation  from 
the  book  will  be  appropriate: 

"That  are  t'ae  general  conditions  favoring  the  growth  of 
Fascism?  They''  may  be  briefly  enumerated:  (1)  intensification  of 
the  econom.ic  crisis  and  of  the  class  struggle;  (2)  widespread  dis- 
illusionment with  parliamentarism;  (3)  the  existence  of  a v;ide 
petit-bourgeoisie,  intermediate  strata,  slum  proletariat, and  sec- 
tions of  the  workers  under  capitalist  influence;  (4)  the  absence 
of  an  independent,  class-conscious  leadership  of  the  main  body  of 
the  working  class. 

"Are  these  conditions  present  in  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  StatesBThe  answer  must  bo  given  that  they  are  all  strongly 
present  • " 

A.  U.  T. 

"ITew  Frontiers"  - Henry  A.  Tallace'*' 

Bey/nal  & Hitchcock,  Hew  York  City^.  309  pp.  ;;^2.00 

This  volume  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  regarded  by 
many'-  as  the  most  able  member  of  the  Roosevelt  cabinet,  deals  with 
a "new  frontier"  whose  keynote  is  cooperation  instead  of  individ- 
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ualistic  competition,  a nev/  orncr  ol  living  base!  on  social  in- 
vention rather  than  "mechanical  invention  and  the  competitive 
seizure  of  opportunities  for  wealth."  Today  "our  nation  must 
serve  itself  by  serving  the  world,  just  as  you  and  I in  serving 
ourselves  must  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  needs  of  this  nation." 

Tlie  vanishing  of  our  physical  frontiers  has  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  these  facts;  v;o  no  longer  have  untouched  acres  to 
absorb  the  idle,  v.'herc  land  is  cheap  and  labor  scarce; v.'e  have  be- 
come productive-conscious,  while  remaining  censumption  - and  dis- 
tribution-unconscious; we  have  suddenly  been  transformed  from  a 
debtor  into  a creditor  nation ;and  the  concentration  of  industrial 
activity  in  tlxe  hands  of  a comparatively  small  group  of  persons 
and  corporations  has  "destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the  free  and 
open  market  as  a device  for  balancing  economic  interests." 

To  meet  those  new  conditions,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
"go  into  precise  detailed  planning  except,  perhaps,  with  respect 
to  natural  forces  and  to  certain  rather  smiall  segments  of  our 
national  life  on  an  emergency  basis.  V^ith  the  situation  that 
exists  and  is  likely  to  exist  in  the  United  States  for  the  next 
ten  years,  the  chief  objective  of  our  democracy  should  be  so  to 
manage  the  tariff,  and  the  money  system,  to  control  railroad  in- 
terest rates,  and  to  encourage  price  and  production  policies  that 
(they)  will  maintain  a continually  balanced  relationship  between 
the  income  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry." 

In  turn, such  a concept  moans  we"cannot  prosper  separately"; 
xie  can  no  longer  follow  the  Alexander  Hamilton  policy  of  allowing 
a favored  few  to  "hob=nob"  with  the  Government . "The  United  States 
has  suffered  fully  as  much  in  the  past  from  the  private  regu- 
lation of  government  as  it  has  fromi  government  regulation  of  bus- 
iness. =■-  If  we  are  not  to  go  in  for  communism  or  fascism,  it  is 
essential  that  government  learn  to  look  on  itself  as  a partner 
with  business,  labor , agriculture  and  consumers."  Uhich  means  that 
it  is  high  time  business  stopped  criticizing  Washington,  in  pub- 
lic, only  to  turn  around  the  next  moment  and  see  v;hat  it  can  get 
out  of  it  in  private. 

Being  a creditor  nation, we  must  import  moi’e  than  v/e  export, 
unless  our  current  loans  are  greater  than  the  interest  due, and  so 
we  must  revise  our  tariffs.  Then,  if  we  manage  to  make  successful 
reciprocal  agreements  with  other  countries,  such  a device  as  the 
A. A. A.  production  control  might  be  abolished  with  safety  in  the 
next  five  or  ton  years.  But  whatever  we  do, wo  cannot  isolate  our- 
selves. The  world  has  become  international  and  the  international 
ledger  must  balance,  an^'  discrepancies  being  m.ade  up  by  short  or 
long-time  credit. 

V.'hile  nationalism  would  lead  to  regimentation,  — a policy 
repugnant  to  democracy,  the  glib  proponents  of  internationalism 
fail  to  consider  what  we  are  going  to  import  to  make  possible 
large-scale  exportation.  Ivir,  V.'allace  favors  a middle  course,  real- 
izing our  markets  abroad  v/ill  never  again  bo  as  largo  as  they 
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once  were,  due  to  the  recent  expansion  of  European  agriculture. 
He  adds  that  ”if  once  the  American  people  wore  fully  informed  of 
the  facts  of  the  post-war  situation,  and  were  willing  to  act  ac- 
cordingly, it  would  be  possible  for  us  rapidly  to  move  into  al- 
most unimaginable  prosperity,’’ 

Our  monetary  policy  is  not  the  crucial  and  deciding  factor 
that  some  claim  it  to  bo.  Beyond  certain  emergency  adjustments 
v.’hich  have  been  and  are  being  made,  our  monetary  recovery  is  de- 
pendent upon  improvement  in  other  quarters. 

Though  skeptical  of  the  advantages  of  government  price- 
fixing on  a grand  scale,  the  author  believes  that  there  should  be 
an  alteration  of  prices  to  help  restore  a balance  between  the 
various  economic  units.  Such  a measure  might  best  be  arrived  at 
through  some  form  of  group  bargaining,  v/ith  labor,  rather  than 
business  or  consumers,  holding  the  deciding  vote  on  price  and 
production  policies.  But,  ’’only  industrial  policy  made  largely  in 
the  interests  of  consumers  will  bring  us  an  economy  of  plenty.’’ 
And  we  must  eliminate  the  distress  caused  in  this  and  past 
depressions  by  price  rigidities,  vdiereby  groups  in  activities 
operating  under  inflexible  wages  and  prices  lov;er  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  subject  to  flexible  prices  and  incomes. 

Speaking  of  the  era  of  speculation  just  passed,  Mi-,  V.'allace 
deplores  not  that  so  much  wealth  was  directed  and  accumulated  by 
a few  large  stoclrholders  and  executives, but  rather  the  influence 
and  power  such  individuals  exerted  over  legislation,  over  indus- 
try, and  over  the  younger  generation.  He  shudders  to  think  v/hat 
might  happen  if, say, the  200  of  our  largest  corporations,  directly 
or  indirectly  controlling  the  jobs  of  about  half  the  industrial 
employees  of  the  country,  should  suddenly  turn  their  backs  on  the 
welfare  of  the  vr.any,  in  a moment  of  crisis,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  o\m  earnings  and  the  salaries  of  thoir  officials. 

He  advises  that  it  is  ’’high  time  for  those  big  industries 
which  are  truly  conservative  and  interested  in  thoir  long-time 
welfare  to  begin  to  do  a little  real  planning  about  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.’’  This  calls  for  decentralization,  the  alternative 
being  the  ability  of  business  shortly  to  put  back  to  work  tv;o 
thirds  of  the  unemployed. 

I.!r<, Wallace  deals  at  length  v/ith  the  problems  that  beset  the 
f aimer  in  the  past  14  years,  how  the  present  regime  has  sought  to 
alleviate  and  correct  them,  and  what  plans  arc  being  laid  for  his 
future  v/olfare. 

The  following  quotation  is  indicative  of  his  opinion  and 
feelings, not  only  as  regards  the  incidents  mentioned  therein,  but 
concerning  the  economic  disturbance  as  a whole:  ’’The  plowing  un- 
der of  10  million  acres  of  cotton  in  August, 1933,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  6 million  little  pigs  in  September , 1933,  were  not  acts  of 
idealism  in  any  sane  society.  They  were  emergency  acts  made  nec- 
essary by  the  almost  insane  lack  of  world  statesmanship  during 
the  period  from  1920  to  1932=” 
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:.n  industrial  pro;-Tar.  of  expansion  involvin';^  v^^O, 000 , 000  is  beinc  prepared 
for  presentation  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  by  Representative 
Dingoll  of  Michigan.  This  plan  is  based  upon  replies  to  a questionnaire  sent 
out  to  19,000  of  the  32,100  manufacturing  companies  in  this  country  capital- 
ized at  v50,000  or  more.  Of  the  total  amount  of  v/ork  under  consideration, 
uhich  includes  plant  modifications  and/or  expansions,  but  not  now  equipment, 
approximately  36/,  or  .1349,200,000  worth  of  vork  could  be  instituted  at  once 
while  the  remaining  64/  is  contingent  upon  the  return  of  better  times. 
Approximately  62/  of  the  entire  program  could  be  financed  by  the  industrial- 
ists themselves;  the  remaining  33/  would  have  to  be  undertaken  v/ith  some 
outside  aid  v/hich  aid  industry  prefers  sliould  come  through  the  banks  rather 
than  the  Government.  ( - Baltimore  Sun,  January  16) 


Conflicting  figures  on  the  progress  of  industry  and  labor  in  1954  are  given 
out  by  the  Rational  Industrial  Conference  Board  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  According  to  the  former,  statistics  show  that:  average  weekly 
earnings  increased  38/;averago  hourly  earnings  increased  nearly  30/;  average 
v;eekly  earnings  for  unskilled  workers  rose  32/;  average  weekly  earnings  for 
v/omen  rose  43/;  and  Ilovember  pay  rolls  were  83/  above  those  for  March,  1933, 
The  A.  F.  of  L»,  however,  reports  no  significant  gain  in  cmplo^Ticnt,  v/ages, 
or  hours  of  work  during  the  past  year,  vhilo  mines  and  factories  increased 
their  production  but  slightly  over  1953  figures.  It  states  that  the  average 
yearly  v^age  of  workers  in  the  industries  tabulated  increased  but  6.7/,  while 
food  prices  rose  llo3/,  and  clothing  and  furnishings  rose  15o3/. 

( - United  States  Nev/s,  January  14) 


The  N.I.R.A.  is  unconstitutional  when  it  attempts  to  regulate  wages,  hours, 
and  prices  of  a purely  intra-state  manufacturing  concern.  Such  was  the 
decree  handed  down  by  Federal  Judge  Alexander  Akerman  in  Tampa,  Florida,  on 
January  19,  in  settling  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Lumber  Code. 

( - Row  York  Times,  January  20) 


A French  version  of  the  R.R.A.  is  nov  being  considered  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  measures  concern  the  restriction  or  halting  of  production, 
adapting  it  to  foreign  and  domestic  miarkets,  limiting  working  hours,  provid- 
ing for  the  storage  of  merchandise,  imposing  professional  taxes,  and  the 
issuance  of  professional  loans  to  help  persons  of  that  typo. 

{ - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan- 
uary 10) 

French  efforts  to  speed  recovery  will  now  include  the  utilization  of 
I'rance’s  immense  gold  reserves  which  amount  to  nearly  30/  of  the  world 
supply  of  that  metal.  Through  greatly  extending  the  re-discount  facilities 
of  the  Bank  of  France  for  short  term  bonds,  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
borrow  from  the  Bank  on  a large  scale  and  thereby  avoid  launching  long-term 
loans  which  lower  the  value  of  existing  revenues  and  boost  interest  rates  to 
prohibitive  figures.  It  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  go  far  in  bringing 
back  into  circulation  a great  amount  of  the  frozen  capital  in  that  nation. 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan- 
uary 13) 


X xaoor  shorta^';:c  in  Baltimore  and  throuf^hout  I.'aryland  as  a v;holc  novr  exists 
in  a number  of  classifications,  according;  to  H.  ITorman  I-.'ilburn,  Jr.,  nanacor 
of  the  local  office  of  the  national  Rc-emplo:,Ticnt  Service.  Save  for  a need 
of  sti-av/  h'lt  workers  and  job  pressmen,  a shortage  existing  in  Baltimore 
alone,  the  following  occupations  are  short-handed  throughout  all  Maryland  as 
well:  electric  v/clders,  coppersmiths,  domestics  who  live  at  work,  timber  men 
used  in  excavation  work,  pipe  layers,  tool  and  die  makers,  machinists  other 
than  railroad,  and  marine  workers.  There  is  soon  expected  to  appear  in 
Baltimore  a shortage  of  machine  operators,  under  40  years  of  age,  skilled  in 
pajama  and  shirt  sewing.  ( - Baltimox-c  Sun,  January  16) 

Industrial  omplo^inent  in  Detroit  in  December  was  higher  tlian  it  has  been  in 
that  month  since  1929.  On  the  basis  of  an  index  of  100  for  the  years  1923 

to  1925,  employment  stood  at  84.1  as  of  December  14,  compared  v;ith  51,9  in 
the  middle  of  Movcm.ber.  This  improvement  has  been  reflected  in  the  retail 
trade,  v/hich  this  past  Decembe:-  was  approxim-ately  20,';  ahead  of  last  year. 
Increased  emplo’miont  has  also  been  felt  in  the  relief  rolls  of  the  whole  of 
'jayno  County,  G392  families,  representing  about  32,000  persons,  having  been 
dropped  in  Decomloer.  ( - Christian  Science  Idonitor,  Jan- 

uary 12) 


A survey  of  unemployed  youth  in  Pennsylvania  is  being  made  by  a committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  Golle'^c,  with 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  cooperating.  The  present  number 
of  idle  youth  in  this  State  is  placed  at  200,000. 

( - Pov/  York  Times,  January  13) 


Unemplo:.Tnont  in  Italy,  as  of  January  1,  1935,  had  been  reduced  to  961,705,  a 
decrease  of  160,907  from,  the  same  date  last  year.  This  im.provement  is  due 
to  a campaign  started  the  latter  part  of  1934.  Industry  has  furnished 
129,237  new  jobs;  agriculture,  15,985;  commerce,  14,723;  and  credit  and  in- 
surance, 962.  Y.ussolini’s  new  program  of  providing  eraplo^mient  invol^ves  a 
re-distribution  of  labor,  based  on  reducing  v;orking  hours  in  every  economic 
unit  from  48  to  40  hours.  Dy  this  device,  an  estimated  130,000  ’’new"  jobs 
have  been  created.  Workmen  unable  to  support  large  families  on  the  reduced 
working-time  basis  have  their  incomes  added  to  through  obligatory  contribu- 
tions made  by  those  who  have  found  emplo:,nnent  under  the  nev/  ruling.  Skilled 
v/orkers  v;ho  work  overtime  m.ust  contribute  up  to  5'fo  of  their  extra  income  to 
the  mutual  scheme,  v/hile  regular  40-hour-pcr-week  wage  earners,  with  small 
famiilies,  turn  over  sums  up  to  lOp.  According  to  Achille  Starace,  Secretary 
of  the  Fascist  Party,  this  mutual  fund  will  eventually  reach  a yearly 
average  of  200,000,000  lire  (about  $17,000,000). 

( - Few  York  Times,  January  20) 


Farm  income  for  1934  is  now  estimated  at  $8,056,000,000  by  the  Standard  Sta- 
tistics Company,  v/hich  figure  is  28%  above  the  1933  total  of  $6,256,000,000. 
Of  this  sum,  but  $700,000,000,  or  Qo7%,  represents  benefit  pa’mient  and 
drought  relief  disbursements  mads  by  the  Government,  the  rem.aindcr  consist- 
ing of  regular  returns  from  marketings  and  the  value  of  staples  consumed  by 
farmers,  ( - Christian  Science  I.Ionitor,  Jan- 

uary 10) 
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Virginia’s  ncv;  i-Gliof  set-up  calls  for  the  organization  of  not  none  than  35 
adr.iinisti-ativo  units  in  place  of  the  113  nov/  existing,  and  122  potential 
local  units  throughout  the  State.  It  r:ill  require  localities  to  assure  co- 

operation along  financial  as  noil  as  other  lines  in  order  to  secure  Virginia 
hmergencp  Relief  Administration  aid;  it  will  limit  relief  to  worl:  relief, 
except  in  special  cases  such  as  temporary  illness;  and  rural  i-ehabilitation 
foi-  all  those  v/ho  are  qualified  to  bo  aided  in  such  a manner  v/ill  bo  empha- 
sized in  the  program.  { - Baltimore  Gun,  January  1.2) 

Relief  costs  in  Toronto  advanced  from  -^466,100  in  1930  to  an  estimated 
."iJS, 700, 000  in  1934,  according  to  the  Finance  Commission,  Families  on  direct 
relief  rose  from  993  in  June,  1930,  to  20,818  on  December  15,  1934.  Tlie  high 
for  1934  v;as  recorded  in  February  when  • 29  723  families  were  on  the  r-olls, 
while  the  lov:  was  in  July,  when  23,172  fai.ulics  were  getting  aid. 

( =■  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan- 

--  — — ^ — y 

Transients  now  employed  on  worl:  projects  number  45,710  according  to  the 
F.FoH..!!..  ( - United  States  Mews,  January  14) 


Cities  will  aid  the  President’s  new;  works  program  to  the  extent  of  spending 
$1,500,000,000,  '’if  the  cities  can  borrow  funds  v/ithout  interest, ’’  declares 
Mro  Paul  V.  Betters,  speahing  for  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan- 

uar:-  8) 

Recovery  is  now  being  aided  by  17  distinctly  favorable  economic  factors, 
according  to  the  United  Business  Service , Boston . These  factors  are;  improved 
fain  purchasing  power, larger  dividend  disbursements,  a rising  trend  in  stock 
prices , increased  steel  operations,  larger  volumes  of  retail  sales,  low/  level 
of  interest  rates,  industrial  plant  renovations , Govermnent  housing  activity, 
higher  automobile  production,  an  increase  in  check  transactions,  gains  in 
export  trade,  increased  textile  demands , larger  machine  tool  orders,  continu- 
ance of  Government  relief  funds,  increased  use  of  electric  pov;er,  small 
number  of  business  failures,  and  an  increase  in  confidence.  Amiong  the  forces 
that  may  possibly  retard  recovery  are  listed  the  following;  government 
pressure  on  utilities,  increased  tax  burdens,  low  level  of  new  financing, 
scarcity  of  commercial  borrowing,  uncertain  conditions  in  foreign  countries, 
social  insurance  legislation,  threats  of  more  labor  troubles,  high  building 
costs,  and  enlarged  debt  structures.  ( - Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan- 
uary 8) 

Social  security  program  developments  now  taking  place  in  ’.Vashington  indi- 
cate that:  financing  of  the  scheme  will  cost  around  $100,000,000  or  perhaps 

less;  a Federal  pay  roll  tax  will  be  levied  to  finance  unemployment  insur- 
ance; such  a tax  will  be  rebated  to  states  enacting  local  insurance  laws, 
while  states  without  such  regulations  will  lose  out;  both  labor  and  industry 
will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  state  insurance  funds;  Federal  grants 
for  dependent  children  and  old  age  pensions  will  be  made  to  the  states;  and 
a certain  amount  of  Federal  financial  aid  will  be  forthcoming  for  public 
health  and  maternity  benefits,  but  no  such  monies  may  be  used  for  the  unem- 
ployed. ( - Baltimore  Sun,  January  12) 
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^’IN  MY  OPINION"  o . 


"The  best  evidence  that  he  (the  President)  lacks  a steady  ain  tov/ard 
a fixed  goal  lies  in  the  simultaneous  and  eo^ually  enthusiastic  commendation 
of  his  recent  message  by  elements  and  individuals  so  widely  separated  and 
so  hostile  in  their  points  of  viev/  that  there  exists  for  them  no  conceiva- 
ble common  ground."  (Frank  F. . Kent,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Jan- 
uary 9) 


"The  strength  of  Roosevelt  is  the  fact  that  he  has  no  program  --  that 
he  is  a day  by  day  opportunist.  , - A man  with  a plan,  definite  and  cer- 
tain . o . would  come  nearer  wrecking  this  country  than  any  other  kind  of 
statesman."  (Nilliam  Allen  V.'hite  in  interview  published  in  Baltimore  Sun, 
January  6) 


"The  activity  of  the  year  really  is  in  the  hands  of  business  itself. 
If  it  fails  to  stock  v/ith  goods^remains  timid, and  refuses  to  go  after  busi- 
ness, it  will  bo  making  its  own  depression.”  (Donald  C,  Roper,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  an  address  in  Washington  on  January'-  13,  as  reported  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  January  14) 


"It  is  the  law  of  this  machine  age  that  a social  mechanism  must  be 
operated  to  serve  the  community;  and  if  we  are  so  blinded  by  the  supersti- 
tions of  individualism  that  v/e  cannot  understand  that  law,  we  not  only  in- 
jure the  community  but,  in  the  long  run,  destroy  our  chances  ol  individual 
success."  (Edward  A.  Filcne  in  address  on  social  planning.  New  York  Times, 
December  29) 


"In  the  past  year,  one  political  proposition  of  the  Communist  Party 
has  been  confirmed  with  extraordinary  fullness.  This  is  the  thesis  that  all 
governmental  entrance  into  the  field  of  economic  * control’ (like  the  N.R.A., 
for  example)  does  not  strengthen  the  domination  of  the  government  over  cap- 
italist production,  but  on  the  contrary,  strengthens  the  domination  of  the 
capitalist  cliques  over  the  government."  (Milton  Howard  in  "Second  Year 
of  New  Deal  Demonstrates  Steady  Trend  Toward  Fascism  and  War,"  Daily  Work- 
er, December  29) 


"Perhaps  it  might  be  cheaper  even  in  a money  sense  to  find  work  for 
these  idle  hands  to  do  than  to  support  the  armies  necessary  to  hold  them 
back  if  once  these  millions  of  pleading  fingers  were  turned  into  threaten- 
ing claws."  (Donald  R»  Richberg  criticizing  the  dole.  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  December  31) 


"Modem  democracy  cannot  bo  effected  until  our  people  are  v/illing  to 
support  leaders  capable  of  going  beyond  calling  each  other  names.  . .In  ap- 
proaching economic  problems  most  of  us  are  still  in  the  old  witch-doctor 
days.”  (Secretary  Wallace  in  his  recent  book,  "New  Frontiers") 
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LUTHO?JS 


R,  L.  Duffus,  the  author  of  ’’Charity’s  Crossroads"  in  the  January'’  1C 
issue  of  Today, received  an  AoQ.  from  Stanford  University  of  California 
in  1910  and  an  A.IC.  in  1911.  He  was  a reporter  and  editorial  v;ritcr 
from  1911  to  19C3,  and  has  been  a free  lance  journalist  since  1924. 
He  v;roto  nine  books  and  is  a contributor  to  various  magazinos  and  The 
Hew  York  Times . 

David  Cuslman  Coyle,  v/ho  wrote  ’’TTuat  about  Public  Uorks?”  in  Harpers 
for  January,  is  a construction  engineer.  Since  1933,  he  has  acted  as 
a member  of  the  Technical  Board  of  Reviev/  in  the  P.V.'.A.,  and  also  as 
consultant  to  the  Housing  Division' of  the  National  Planning  Board. 

Edith  Abbott,  who  v/rote  "Don’t  Do  It,  Mr.  Hopkins’."  in  The  Nation  for 
January  9,  is  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Robert  G.  Elbert,  author  of  the  book,  "Unemplo:anent  and  Relief,"  is  an 
authority  on  banking  and  finance.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  both 
in  America  and  abroad,  and  is  familiar  with  economic,  financial,  and 
social  problems  of  many  countries.  At  present,  he  is  a member  of  the 
Business  Advisory  and  Planning  Council  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Glenn  Lo  Gardiner,  author  of  the  book,  "How  You  Can  Get  a Job,"  is  an 
executive  of  the  Forstmann  Uoolen  Company, Vice  President  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Idanagement  Association,  and  Administrator  of  the  Carl  Forstmann 
tfemorial  Educational  Foundation.  lie  is  the  author  of  a number  of  other 
texts  relating  to  the  training  of  executives  and  supervisors. 

Sir  Arthur  Salter,  v/ho  wrote  "Tov;ard  Uorld  Recovery:  the  Rising  Tide" 
in  the  Now  York  Times  of  January  13,  is  a former  Director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Finance  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  v/as  General 
Secretary  of  the  Reparations  Committee,  1920-22. 

Henry  A.  I7allacc,  author  of  "New  I'rontiers,"  is  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. A graduate  of  lov/a  State  College,  he  was  for  a number  of  years 
an  editor  of  farm  journals. 

Roger  F . Evans , who  wrote  "Unemployment  in  Urban  Centers,"  in  The 
Annals  of  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for 
November,  is  Director  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  also  Executive  Secretary  of  Philadelphia’s 
Permanent  Committee  on  UnemplojTncnt  and  was  formerly  Secrotarj'-  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Commission. 

Josephine  C.  Brown,  who  v;rotc  "Rural  Families  on  Relief"  in  The  Annals 
of  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  Novem.ber, 
is  Administrative  Assistant  on  the  F.E.R.oAo  staff  and  is  the  author  of 
"The  Rural  Coram.unity  and  Social  Case  Work,"  published  in  1933. 
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AI.TK)U:!CEI.2£riT3  OF  FEV;  3001S 

Unemplo^nnent  Insurance:  Lessons  from  3ritish  Experience.  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  247  Far’x  Ave.,  Nov;  York:  City.  Pam- 
phlet. 30  pp,  50 d 

A timely  review  of  the  British  system  which  has 
been  functioning  since  1911. 


Recent  Developments  in  Industrial  Group  Insurance.  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Pam- 
phlet. 50d 

A summary  of  such  insurance  in  this  countrim 


I7ide  Lay  to  Health  by  Nelson  Foss.  Ileador  Publishing  Coc,3oston, 
Hass.  ;^1.00 

Presenting  a social  and  economic  plan  for  the 
country. 


A Housing  Program  for  the  United  States.  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials,  Chicago.  Pamphlet.  22  pp. 

Detailed  inforraation  on  hov;  the  new  program 
works  o 


Is  Better  Housing  a Dream?  by  Arthur  C.  Holden.  Published  by  the 
author,  C70  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  Yorlc  City.  Pamphlet.  101 

A brief  discussion  of  how  the  new  housing  boom 
m.ay  be  applied  to  pour  community. 


The  economic  Consequences  of  the  Now  Deal  by  Benjamin  Btolberg  Sc 
7/arren  Jay  Vinton.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com.pany,  Nov/  York  City, 
vl.OO 


A critical  analysis  of  thcj  present  regime. 


I7hat  of  Tomorrow?  by  Ogden  L,  Hills.  Hacmillan  Company.  .p2.00 

Twelve  speeches  dealing  with  the  present  trends 
of  government. 


The  Nay  Out  by  Oscar  Boulton.  Boswell  Printing  & Publishing  Go. 
10  Essex  St,,  Strand,  London,  H.G.2.  101  pp,  8s. 

England’s  route  out  of  the  morass. 


V.'ho  Rules  iimerica?  A Century  of  Invisible  Crovcrnnent  by  John 
lacConaughy.  Longmans,  Green  & Go„,  114  J'ifth  Avenue,  Lev/  York 
City.  338  pp,  ')3o00 

How, these  many  years,  we  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  the  pirates  of  industry,  banking,  and  trans- 
portation. 


Prosperity  by  Freedom  and  Democracy  by  Samuel  b’ilson  Simpson. 
Published  by  the  author,  1165  Broadway,  Lew  York  City.  Pamphlet. 
10^^ 


An  open  letter  to  Boosevclt  on  a plan  for  eco- 
nomic security. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Constitution  by  C . P.  Cooper.  Cooper  Press, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  106  pp.  ^1.50 

Showing  how  that  document  definitely  limits  the 
range  of  governmental  power. 


The  Communist  Ansv/cr  to  the  V.'orld’s  Leeds  by  Julius  F,  Ilecker. 
John  V/iloy  S;  Sons,  New  York  City.  $3.00 

Economic,  political,  and  social  discussions, 
voicing  the  aims  and  ideals  of  this  party. 


The  Roosevelt  Road  to  Ruin  by  Robert  Morris  Pierce.  Languages 
Publishing  Co.,  15  V/cst  18th  St.,  Lev;  York  City.  ^lo98.  (Paper 
cover,  ^1.00) 

The  author  attacks  the  New  Deal  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  contrary  to  our  democratic  princi- 
ples . 


T/orld  Politics  and  Personal  Insecurity  by  Harold  D.  Lassv/ell. 
V/hittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  COo,  New  York  City.  vSoOO 

World  politics  treated  from  a psychological  and 
sociological  viewpoint. 


The  Inevitable  Y/orld  Recovery  by  Harold  Fisher.  Doubleday,  Doran 

& GOc  :1?2.00 


Forecasting  a new  trade  cycle. 


Revolution  and  Recovery  by  R.  B.  Mowat.  Arrowsmith,  57  Gower  St., 
London,  W.C.  232  pp=  6s. 
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Plan  '.Ve  I.Iust  by  John  Stanfield.  Har.ish  Hamilton,  90  Great  Husscll 
St,,  London,  174  pp.  3s, Gd. 

V;hy  and  hov;  nations  are  turninf^  to  planning. 


You  and  llachines  by  b'illiam  F,  Ogburn.  ilmerican  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, 744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  DeC,  Pamphlet.  15gf 

Machinery  and  its  relation  to  and  effect  on  the 
social,  emploimentj  educational,  and  political 
phases  of  our  life. 


The  Farm  Problem:  a Bibliography.  FoE<,R,A,  Educational  Division, 
(llimeographcd ) 29  pp. 

A list  of  readings  on  farm  problems  and  their 
solution. 


I.'aking  Belief  Respectable  by  Homer  Folks.  (S.C.A.A.  Pub.  No.  212) 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105  East  22nd  St,, Mew  York  City. 

16  pp. 

i'ln  address  delivered  at  conference  of  county 
children’s  agents  in. New  York  City.  L'arch  23, 

1934. 


The  Crippled  and  the  Disabled  by  Henry  H.  Kessler.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  $4,00 

Concerning  the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped  in  this  country. 


Transient  amd  Homeless  Persons:  a Bibliography.  Compiled  by  Lucy 
A,  Bassett.  Transient  Department  of  the  Florida  Emergency  Pclicf 
Administration.  (Paper  cover)  38^ 

A list  published  especially  for  the  use  of  so- 
cial v/orkers. 


l^roceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  York,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  $3,00 

A record  of  the  sixty- first  annual  session, held 
in  Kansas  City,  IGay,  1934, 


A ’’Recover^''  Acf’  for  the  Handicapped  by  Edward  Ilochhauser.  Altro 
'..ork  Shops,  71  7/est  47th  St,,  Nev/  York  City.  Pamphlet,  16  pp. 


The  folloy;in£;  books  and  panphlets  have  been  received  and  v;ill  be 
reviewed  in  later  issues: 


American  Democracy  in  Time  of  Crisis  by  Edgar 
Eugene  Robinson.  Stanford  University  Press, 
Stanford  University,  California. 


The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1955,  prepared  by 
the  Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics assisted  by  representatives  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  the  Extension 
Service 5 and  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and 
extension  services.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I'iscellaneous  Publication  i^215. 
V/ashington,  D.  C. 


Bural  Factory  Industries  by  T.  B.  ICanny  and 
V/aync  C,  Ilason.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  V.'ashington,  D.G. 


Planning  a Subsistence  Iloraestead  by  Talter  U. 
ViTilcox,  Farmers’  Bulletin  ,^1733.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  iVashington,  D,C. 


Homestead  Houses.  Division  of  Subsistence  Home- 
steads of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  T/ashington,  D.  C, 


Summary  of  Report  Submitted  by  the  City  Plann- 
ing Board,  Boston,  Massachusetts  on  Civil  Y/orks 
Administration  Project  Ko.  3512. 


Modern  Housing  by  Catherine  Bauer.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Hew  York  City. 


Handbook  for  Field  '.'.'ork  Students  (Family  Wel- 
fare) edited  by  Margaret  Cochran  Bristol  and 
Catherine  Dunn. The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Please  mention  THE  UITEI.TLOYI.SHT  BELIEF  DIGEST  when  ordering  books 
and  periodicals. 
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ARTICLES 

'’Municipal  Credit  and  Relief’  - George  E.  Anderson 
Banking.  February.  1400  words. 

It  can  bo  understood  how  the  announcement  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  throv;  back  upon  states  and  municipalities  the 
burden  of  direct  unemploinnent  relief  for  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons naturally  sends  cold  chills  of  apprehension  up  and  down  the 
spines  of  investors  in  state  and  municipal  bonds. 

Lest  there  be  undue  apprehension  over  the  prospect  at  a 
time  when  state  and  municipal  financing  constitutes  the  largest 
portion  of  new  capital  issues  on  American  markets, next  to  Federal 
borrowings,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  things  are  not  alv/ays 
what  they  seem,  and  that  as  a matter  of  fact  the  state  and  munic- 
ipal bond  situation  is  distinctly  bright.  In  the  matter  of  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed  the  proposed  change  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Until  the  definite  plans  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  known,  especially  as  they  may  be  modified  by  Congress, the  ex- 
act responsibility  of  the  states  and  their  subdivisions  in  this 
line  can  be  determined  only  by  a process  of  elimination. 

The  general  proposal  of  the  Federal  relief  authorities  is 
that  of  tlie  5,000,0(;0  persons  now  on  the  relief  rolls  --  individ- 
uals or  heads  of  families  --  the  1,500,000  or  so  who  are  regarded 
as  unemployable  shall  hereafter  be  the  responsibility  solely  of 
the  states  and  municipalities.  The  other  5,500,000  employable 
persons  arc  to  be  taken  care  of  eventually  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  $4,000,000,000  work  relief  program.  Accordingly , this 
means  that  the  states  and  municipalities  will  have  the  sole  care 
of  somewhat  less  than  one  third  of  the  total  n'omber  of  persons 
now  on  the  relief  roll,  and  that  until  the  new  work  relief  scheme 
is  put  into  effect  the  Federal  Government  will  continue  its  di- 
rect relief  program  as  now  administered. 

It  happens  that  a little  less  than  one  third  is  just  about 
the  proportion  of  the  relief  burden  which  the  states  and  munici- 
palities, on  an  averagi^,  have  been  bcarinr.  Emphasis  should  be 
laid  upon  the  matter  of  averages.  Some  states  and  municipalities 
are  bearing  far  more  than  that  proportion,  others  far  less.  Some 
states  and,  particularly,  some  municipalities  have  reached  and 
passed  the  limit  of  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  relief.  Others 
are  bearing  their  present  and  prospective  burden  not  only  without 
difficulty  but  even  with  marked  improvement  in  their  credit  posi- 
tion. 

State  and,  especially,  municipal  credit  varies  widely  and 
this  variation,  which  has  always  characterized  municipal  financ- 
ing to  a greater  or  less  extent,  explains  how  it  is  that  some 
communities  are  still  in  financial  difficulty  and  are  unable 
properly  to  finance  a relief  program  now  or  hereafter,  while 
others  enjoy  credit  which  enables  them  to  borrow  money  at  rates 
comparable  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 


States  and.  will  continue  to  enjoy  such  credit  in  the  face  of  fur- 
ther relief  burdens.  It  also  explains  why  state  and  municipal 
financin.“  has  again  reached  normal  proportions,  with  a prospect 
of  passing  above  normal  in  the  current  year. 

The  municipalities  were  not  falling  behind  in  their  actual 
contributions.  The  change  came  in  the  increased  amount  of  public 
money  used  for  relief  purposes.  All  along,  the  states  and  munic- 
ipalities, in  the  proportion  established  by  state  laws  and 
customs,  have  been  especially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  unem- 
ployables,  the  permancntlj’’  indigent.  Under  the  proposed  new  ar- 
rangement they  will  merely  continue  this  care  for  which  they  have 
always  been  responsible.  In  so  far  as  the  .^4,000,000,000  work  re- 
lief program  will  relieve  unemployment  it  will  tend  to  relieve 
states  and  municipalities  of  some  of  the  burden  which, on  an  aver- 
age, they  have  been  bearing.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  Federal 
proposal  is  to  relieve  the  Government  of  supporting  the  dole  sys- 
tem. Such  a system  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  unemployable  per- 
sons, but  the  system  will  be  state  and  municipal  rather  than 
Federal. 

Municipal  and  state  credit  are  not  likely  to  be  materially 
affected  by  the  unemployment  relief  situation.  For  the  next  year, 
and  more  or  less  indefinitely,  they  v/ill  continue  to  contribute 
perhaps  half  a billion  dollars  a year  for  relief  purposes,  but 
this  is  what  they  have  been  doing.  In  spite  of  this,  state  and, 
particularly,  municipal  credit  has  improved  probably  as  much  in 
the  past  year  as  it  had  lost  in  the  previous  four  years.  In  fact, 
the  improvement  of  state  and  municipal  credit  since  the  low  point 
of  a year  ago  has  been  the  chief  feature  of  long  term  financing 
aside  from  the  financing  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  this  improvement.  General 
business  betterment,  enabling  taxpayers  to  moot  their  obligations 
of  the  states  and  municipalities, has  been  the  chief  factor.  Loans 
from  the  P.V/...„  have  been  an  important  influence.  The  refinancing 
of  mortgages  by  the  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation  and  the  land 
banks,  including  the  payment  of  tax  arrears,  has  been  another  im- 
portant aid.  The  revision  of  tax  lav/s,  strenuous  efforts  to  im- 
prove tax  collections,  ’’pay- your- tax”  campaigns,  several  important 
refunding  operations,  and  improved  budgeting  of  municipal  govern- 
ments have  been  of  assistance.  Perhaps  the  most  important  aid  has 
been  economy  in  state  and  municipal  government. 

These  are  fundamental  factors  in  the  establishment  of 
credit,  and  since  they  are  still  in  operation,  the  prospects  for 
municipal  and  state  financing  in  1935  are  distinctly  favorable. 

U.  R.  T. 


"Most  States  Relegate  Relief  Burden  to  Federal  Government” 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  January  25.  250  words. 


Betvceen  January,  1933  and  June,  1934,  only  nine  states  bore 


the  inajor  share  of  their  relief  burden,  accordinc  to  figures  dis- 
closed by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Uf  all  the 
states,  both  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  furnished  the  lowest 
amount  of  state  and  local  aid,  0.6'jo,  V7hile  Massachusetts  stands 
at  the  other  end  of  the  list,  having  provided  74.1^  of  the  funds 
used . 


The  follov;ing  is  a tabulation  of  the  proportion  of  relief 
borne  by  the  various  states: 


Massachusetts  . . . 

74 . l-> 

Wyoming  

24.775 

Maine  

70.1/c; 

Idaho  

23.7% 

Connecticut  

69.5^ 

'’Washington  . . . 

19.6% 

Delaware  

67.4^ 

Arizona  

19.2% 

Vermont  

02. &% 

North  Dakota  . 

18.4% 

Rhode  Island  .... 

54 . 9 '7o 

Montana  

18 . 3% 

New  York  

54 . 0'/o 

Colorado  

17 . 1% 

New'  jersey  

54 . 5/J 

Virginia  

15.8% 

C.pil  i ■foT'n  1 

50 . Yfj 

Nevada  

13.6% 

12.4% 

Iowa  

44 . 6/5 

South  Dakota  . 

Kansas  

42.5% 

Oklahoma  

11.3% 

N.  Hampshire  .... 

42.3% 

Oregon  

9 . 9% 

Indiana  

41.4% 

Kentucky  

8.3% 

7.4% 

Pennsylvania  .... 

41.2% 

N.  Carolina  . . 

Maryland  

38 . 2% 

Wh  Virginia  .. 

5.9% 

Ohio  

2>7.0fo 

Georgia  

5.3% 

Nebraska  

36 . G/5 

Tennessee  .... 

3.8% 

Illinois  

32.9% 

Florida  

3.8% 

Minnesota  

32.3% 

Alabama  

3.7% 

Texas  

32 . 1% 

Now  Mexico  ... 

3.4% 

Wisconsin  

31.4% 

Louisiana  .... 

1.5% 

Utah  

26 . 3% 

Arkansas  

1.4% 

Missouri  

25.7% 

Mississippi  .. 

0.6% 

Michigan  

25.6% 

S . Carolina  . . 

0 . 670 

M,  H, 


"7/here’s  the  Money  Coming  From?’' 

Fortune.  January.  4000  words,  charts. 

The  three  possibilities  facing  the  country  are:  first,  a 
business  recovery;  second,  a credit  collapse;  third,  a continua- 
tion of  the  status  quo.  The  Administration  has  bet  its  last  clean 
shirt  upon  a recovery  induced  by  Goverrmient  expenditures.  If  the 
Administration  wins,  and  if  the  desired  recovery  takes  place,  the 
present  tax  laws  will  pour  into  the  Treasury  a flood  of  money 
sufficient  not  only  to  balance  the  budget  but  also  to  provide  a 
large  surplus  for  debt  retirement. 

If  the  Administration’s  spending  program  fails  to  bring 
about  a business  recovery  before  the  spending  reaches  such  large 
totals  that  no  business  rocovery  is  possible,  the  result  will  be 
inflation.  And  with  inflation,  our  Government,  together  with  all 
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othor  members  of  the  debtor  class,  will  float  out  from  under  its 
debt  load  on  a torrent  of  paper , taking  the  taxpayer’s  burden  with 
it.  That  the  taxpayer’s  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  may  be  floated 
off  at  the  same  time  is  a probability,  but  an  irrelevant  proba- 
bility. They  will  be  removed  not  by  the  tax  collector  but  by  the 
Big  Flood o 

Since  it  is  the  third  possibility  that  is  most  likely  to 
materialize  --  since  the  present  status  seems  most  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  the  next  few  years  --  the  purpose  for  which  money  must 
now  be  found  is  the  continuation  of  the  New  Deal  into  the  future 
on  a possible  as-is  basis. 

The  cost  of  continuing  the  New  Deal  into  an  unchanged 
future  will  not,  and  realistically  speaking  cannot,  be  met  by 
taxation.  Mathematically  speaking,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  expenditures  could  be  decreased  and/or  taxes  in- 
creased to  such  a point  as  to  balance  the  budget  at  once.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Administration  and  the  political  realities .how- 
ever, make  such  a project  fanciful.  The  British  experience  with 
balanced  budgets  has  now  gone  somewhat  sour  in  the  British  mouth. 
The  deprivations  and  sufferings  which  the  balanced  budget  imposed 
upon  the  unemployed  and  the  middle-class  British  taxpayers  had 
their  logical  or  illogical  expression  in  the  crushing  Labor  vic- 
tory in  the  municipal  elections  of  November.  Conservative  finan- 
cial wisdom  promises  to  become  Conservative  political  folly,  and 
the  British  lesson  has  not  been  lost  upon  "vVashington . Moreover, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  finding  new  federal  revenue  in  the 
United  States  are  greater  than  those  in  the  way  of  finding  new 
national  revenue  in  England . 

But  there  are  more  immediate  indications  v/hy  the  budget 
will  not  be  balanced  nov:.  The  Administration  is  irretrievably 
committed  to  pump  priming.  The  resignation  of  Lewis  Douglas  and 
the  advancement  of  Messrs.  P.ichberg  and  Eccles  arc  fairly  con- 
vincing signs  that  '."ashing ton  has  no  intention  of  balancing  the 
budget  at  present.  No  great  risk,  therefore,  is  involved  in 
assuming  that  the  budget  will  not  be  balanced  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1936. 

The  Government’s  emergency  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year 
1934  were  around  four  billions;  in  1935,  three  and  one-third  bil- 
lions. Vvhat  will  they  be  in  1936? 

Approximately  three  billions’.  The  Administration  must  ob- 
tain this  sum  for  1936,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  now  to  come 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  Administration’s  efforts  to  raise  it  have  implications 
of  the  most  condemnatory  kind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  raising  of  the  three  billion  anticipated  deficit  for  1936 
presents  a problem  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  country  and 
of  much  greater  potential  danger  than  all  the  greenback  agitation 
which  has  yet  come  out  of  the  V/est. 

Barring  the  use  of  the  bonanza  $2,800,000,000  so-called 
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’’profit”  resulting  from  the  devaluation  of  gold,  a step  of  the 
greatest  political  and  psychological  danger,  the  Administration 
has  no  alternative  in  the  meeting  of  its  deficit  but  to  borrow 
the  money.  But  the  issue  is  narrower  than  that.  The  money  must 
be  borrowed  from  the  banks.  There  are  two  reasons.  One  is  that 
borrowing  the  money  from  the  public  would  be  as  deflationary  as 
higher  taxation;  $1000  in  U.S.  bonds  is  $1000  as  neatly  removed 
from  th:  total  of  a family’s  present  purchasing  power  as  ^:100C 
paid  in  taxes.  The  other  is  that  U.S.  bonds  have  not  beon 
attractive  to  the  public.  The  rates  are  too  low. 

Theoretically,  there  is  no  difficult’’-  about  borrowing  the 
money  from  the  banks.  Excess  reserves  of  the  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  now  amount  to  about  $1,700,000,000,  a fund 
sufficient  to  enable  the  banks  to  buy  twenty  billions  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  without  impairing  the  coverage  required  by  law.  Prac- 
tically, will  the  banks  lend  the  Federal  Government  an  additional 
three  billions?  Or  rather,  will  they  dare  to  do  so? 

No  banker  will  refuse  the  public  borrower,  when  there  are 
so  few  private  borrov/ers,  unless  his  fears  exceed  his  wish  to 
make  a profit.  The  question  is,  have  or  have  not  the  bankers  of 
the  country  reached  that  point  of  apprehension  justly  designated 
as  the  limit  of  credit? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  definitely  committed  to  an  attempt  to  sal- 
vage the  capitalistic  system  and  he  does  not  intend,  in  the 
process, to  strike  at  its  heart, --the  Federal  Reserve  banking  sys- 
tem. The  banks  now  hold  about  60^^  of  the  U.S.  bonds  outstanding, 
a proportion  too  high  for  complete  comfort.  They  are  doubtless 
quite  ready  and  willing  to  buy  more  short  term  Government  paper, 
but  the  Administration  cannot  risk  issuing  further  large  amounts 
of  short  term  paper;  it  must  sell  large  amounts  of  long  term 
bonds.  The  longer  the  sale  of  long  term  bonds  is  postponed,  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  accomplish,  since  the  money  market 
becomes  more  and  more  frightened  in  the  presence  of  larger 
amounts  of  short  term  paper.  Banks  are  not  willing  to  buy  long 
term  bonds,  because  they  stand  to  lose  part  of  their  principal 
when  business  recovers,  money  rates  go  up,  and  bond  prices  go 
down.  And  long  term  bonds  of  a National  Government  with  an  un- 
balanced budget  possess,  to  put  it  mildly,  an  element  of  risk. 

To  quiet  the  fears  of  the  bankers  and  circumvent  the  pur- 
poses of  a congressional  minority,  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  v;ill  be  made  a government-controlled  bank  in  all 
but  name,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  persuade  the  bankers  of 
the  country  to  buy  additional  Government  bonds  as  investments 
without  risk  of  loss,  by  compelling  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to 
loan  money  to  member  banks  on  Government  long  term  bonds  at  par. 
This  means  "pegging  the  market"  for  Government  bonds,  with  all 
its  implications. 

The  answer  then,  to  the  author’s  title  question,  is:  The 
money  is  coming  from  the  banks.  But  in  coming  from  the  banks  it 
may  bring  with  it  a change  in  the  national  credit  mechanism  which 
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will  enable  the  Administration  to  continue  with  its  spending  pro- 
gram without  regard  to  either  taxes  or  the  money  market  influence 
upon  Government  bond  values. 

If  the  Administration  retains  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
the  result  \rill  be  advantageous.  If  the  Administration  loses  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  or  if  its  program  fails  to  bring  about 
a substantial  recovery,  the  result  will  merely  hasten  the  day 
when  inflation  will  take  care  of  the  national  debt  --  and  perhaps 
of  the  Nation  with  it. 

Vo  F.  L. 


’’National  Debt  Nearing  Logical  Limit" 

Christian  Science  I.'onitor,  January  29.  600  words. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  in  its  current 
monthly  issue  of  the  Guaranty  Survey,  indicates  that  the  Govern- 
ment’s success  in  floating  its  securities  is  sound  and  that 
probably  our  debt  could  be  increased  to  a higher  level  without 
impairing  the  confidence  of  investors. 

It  qualifies  this  statement,  hov;ever,  by  adding  that  "oven 
though  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  not  yet  approached  the  mathe- 
matical limit  of  the  public  lebt  figures  strictly  in  terms  of  our 
population  and  national  wealth,  there  is  room  for  the  view  that 
we  are  approaching  the  psychological  limit."  In  other  words,  it 
says:  "Our  public  debt  is  reaching  a point  v/here  further  large  in- 
creases may,  by  discouraging  individual  initiative,  defeat  the 
very  purposes  for  which  the  debt  is  being  created,  namely,  to 
stimulate  recovery." 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  how  far  our  public  debt  may 
safely  be  expanded  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  huge  outlays  of 
money  are  justified  by  the  resulting  measure  of  recovery,  the  re= 
mark  is  frequently  heard  that  the  debt  of  this  country  is  less 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom;  that  while  the  public  debt  of 
the  National  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  larger  than  ours 
is  expected  to  be  in  1936,  great  progress  toward  recovery  has 
been  made  in  that  country,  with  the  inference  that  a large  debt 
is  not  necessarily  an  obstacle  to  business  revival.  B'urthermore , 
the  Bank  says,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  inasmuch  as  our  population 
is  about  2^  times  larger,  we  should  be  able  to  support  a public 
debt  proportionately  greater. 

In  discussing  the  public  debts  of  both  countries , the  Survey 
contrasts  their  financial  situations  as  follov/s: 

1.  The  budget  of  the  British  Nation  is  balanced,  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  intention  to  keep  it  in  balance. 

2a  Our  budget  shows  a large  deficit,  and  the  Administration 
has  given  no  assurance  when  it  will  be  balanced. 

3.  The  British  Government  is  paying  current  expenses  out  of 
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current  income,  while  approximately  half  of  our  Government's  ex- 
penditures during  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  paid  out  of  anti- 
cipated taxes  of  future  generations. 

4.  The  carrying  charges  of  the  British  debt  have  been  de- 
clining. 

5.  A large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  securities  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  in  the  form  of  recently  issued 
short-term  obligations  held  by  the  banks;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined who  will  be  their  ultimate  holders  and  what  part  they 
Tvill  play,  perhaps  involuntarily,  in  the  future  credit  structure 
of  the  Nation. 

The  article  also  calls  attention  to  the  high  income  taxes 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  for 
”those  who  find  comfort  in  the  though  that,  even  though  this 
Nation  is  heavily  in  debt,  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  more  so."  An  unmarried  individual  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
an  earned  income  equivalent  to  §2000  a year  pays  a tax  of  §149.06 
after  deductions  are  made  for  personal  exemption  and  credit  for 
earned  income.  A similar  income  in  the  United  States  is  liable 
to  a tax  of  §32.  A married  man  with  no  children,  having  an  earned 
income  of  §2000,  pays  an  income  tax  of  §272.81,  whereas  an  indi- 
vidual in  corresponding  circumstances  in  this  country  pays  only 
§8  to  the  Federal  Government. 

D.  R.  T, 


"The  Budget:  It  Becomes  Gargantuan" 

Sphere.  February.  2000  words. 

A year  ago  President  Roosevelt  announced  his  plan  for  a 
deficit  of  only  §2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1925  and  a 
budget  balanced  (exclusive  of  sinking  fund)  for  1926,  with  the 
note  that  "from  that  time  on  we  should  seek  a continuing  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  debt." 

Now  his  program  contemplates  a deficit  of  approximately 
§4,000,000,000  (instead  of  §2,000,000,000)  for  1925  and 
§4,000,000,000  (instead  of  none)  for  1936.  His  most  recent  budget 
message  says  nothing  about  the  period  "from  that  time  on"  nor  is 
there  any  suggestion  as  to  v/hen  there  m.ay  be  expected  a balanced 
budget  or  when  the  process  of  debt  reduction  may  be  resumed.  In- 
stead of  the  maximum  debt  of  §31,000,000,000,  forecast  a year 
ago,  the  debt  is  now  estimated  at  §34,500,000,000  at  the  end  of 
1936  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  adjective  "maximum"  even  in 
connection  with  that. 

He  states  that  the  deficit  of  about  §4,000,000,000  is  due 
wholly  to  one  item  of  §3,900,000,000  for  "relief  of  unemploy- 
ment'^; that  otherwise  the  budget  is  in  balance.  He  expresses  an 
intention  to  taper  off  relief  expenditures  as  private  enterprise 
takes  up  the  slack  of  unemployment .He  asks  for  no  new  increase  in 
taxation  at  this  tim.e,  mainlj'-  on  the  theory  that,  with  the  "ordi- 
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nary’’  budcet  already  covered  by  current  revenues,  the  relief  load 
should  be  spread  over  future  generations  through  borrowing. 

Those  three  points  constitute  the  bulwark  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s budget  and  his  faith  in  continued  Government  solvency .Each 
calls  for  some  comment. 

The  first  is  somewhat  misleading  for  the  reason  that  the 
figure  of  $3,900,000,000  docs  not  reflect  the  full  relief  load. 
As  already  indicated,  that  cost,  part  in  the  '’ordinary”  and  part 
in  the  "emergency”  budgets,  is  more  accurately  around 
$5,100,000,000.  This  is  no  complaint,  because  the  process, 
started  in  this  budget,  of  transferring  continuing  expenditures 
to  the  "ordinary”  budget,  is  sound.  The  importance  of  its  mis- 
leading aspects  lies  in  the  fact  that  v/ith  those  continuing 
extraordinary  expenditures  and  a sinking  fund  item  in  the  "ordi- 
nary” budget,  it  is  not  in  balance.  There  is  an  indicated  deficit 
of  about  $400,000,000  for  1956. 

As  to  taxes,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a policy  of  no 
new  levies  at  this  time.  To  cover  a $4,000,000,000  deficit,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  out  of  taxation  under  existing  circum- 
stances would  be  impossible,  politically  if  not  economically.  Airy 
attempt  to  pass  a really  broad  revenue  bill  through  Congress  at 
this  session  would  result  in  imposts  v/hich  would  not  be  produc- 
tive, would  stifle  private  enterprise,  and  would  probably  destroy 
whatever  hope  there  is  of  that  enterprise  bringing  us  out  of  the 
depression . 

The  crux  of  the  President’s  program  and  his  promise  to 
"taper  off”  is  the  size  of  the  expenditures.  To  believe  that  a 
real  "tapering  off"  is  possible,  one  must  believe  that  in  the 
midst  of  an  industrial  recovery  a political  Government  will 
abandon  the  very  thing  upon  v/hich,  in  its  philosophy,  the  recov- 
ery is  based. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that,  in  the  "third  year  of  recov- 
ery" the  relief  expenditures  will  be  greater  than  they  were  in 
the  first  year  of  recovery." 

D.  R.  T. 


"Crossroads  of  Relief  and  IVork"  - Edward  T.  Devine* 

Survey  Graphic.  February,  2500  words. 

The  administration  of  relief  can  be  considered  from  three 
angles.  There  is  the  "hardboiled"  view  of  the  person  who  be- 
lieves the  unemployed  should  be  left  pretty  much  to  their  own 
devices,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  self-respect  and  other  vir- 
tues, and  find  whatever  form  of  work  they  can.  This  group  of  tax- 
payers looks  v;ith  dismay  on  wholesale  relief  plans,  but  being 
unable  to  halt  such  proposals,  it  concentrates  on  slashing  pro- 
grams and  appropriations  whenever  and  v;herever  possible. 


Then  there  is  the  casework  approach,  which  attempts  to  in- 
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dividualize  treatment  with  a technique  involving  psychology  and 
psychiatry.  This  class  is  represented  by  professional  social 
workers, with  treatments  so  specialized  that  ’’they  may  not  be  able 
to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees.'* 

Lastly,  there  is  the  economic  or  realistic  approach  to  the 
problem  which,  to  this  writer,  seems  to  be  the  logical  method. 
**What  is  required  is  simply  that  help  shall  be  afforded  the  un- 
emplo3'’ed  while  the  emergency  lasts;  that  this  shall  be  done  on 
economic  principles,  and  v/ith  no  interference  with  the  ordinary 
responsibility  of  the  individual  for  the  management  of  his  own 
personal  and  domestic  affairs." 

Since  work  is  the  crying  need,  v/ork  is  the  type  of  relief 
that  should  be  provided , though  home  relief  has  its  limited  place,. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  former  is  first  v/ork 
and  then  relief;  therein  lies  its  real  value. 

In  considering  the  planning  and  execution  of  work  projects 
on  a large  scale,  the  aut’nor  offers  a num.ber  of  suggestions  based 
on  his  experience  as  director  of  county  relief  v/ork  in  Nassau 
County,  Lolo,  N.Y.  They  are:  (1)  You  must  be  so  "sold"  on  the 
idea  of  a v/orks  program  and  so  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  most 
useful  way  to  spend  the  public's  money  that  you  will  be  '’strong 
enough  to  influence  decisions,  to  overcome  obstacles,  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  appropriating  and  policy-forming  bodies  in  the 
face  of  natural  resistanceo**  (2)  The  administration  of  work  and 
home  relief  should  be  kept  separate,  lest  the  two  types  become 
mixed  and  the  latter  emerge  as  predominant  due  to  the  "natural 
pressure  for  economy  and  the  greater  ease  of  giving  direct  re- 
lief." This  does  not  mean,  however, that  it  would  not  prove  feas- 
ible for  a work  bureau  to  tide  persons  over  for  a short  time  with 
cash  relief  while  they  are  awaiting  placement  in  jobs,  (3)  It  is 
necessary  that  relief  officials  be  able  to  see  beyond  the  need  of 
work  for  mere  subsistence  and  be  able  to  apply  the  "fundam.ental 
principles  of  social  work."  (4)  Details  of  work  projects  and  the 
interpretation  of  general  policies  should  be  left  to  the  commun- 
ity ;otherwise,  too  much  control  might  be  exerted  from  a central 
source  and  centralization  set  in.  (5)  The  actual  conduct  and 
supervision  of  work  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  duly 
constituted  governmental  agency,  whether  local,  state, or  federal. 
In  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  for  instance,  the  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission  has  filled  such  a role.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion is  generally  better  trained  and  equipped  for  the  purpose 
than  a work  bureau.  (6)  l?ork  should  be  limited  to  employables 
and,  of  these,  first  to  persons  who  are  the  victims  of  the  de- 
pression. Unemployables  should  be  the  concern  of  private  or  pub- 
lic welfare  groups.  (7)  Work  bureau  staffs  should  be  manned  as 
much  as  possible  by  persons  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  both  possible  and  feas- 
ible, since  a cross-section  of  the  idle  contains  persons  fit  for 
many  and  varied  positions.  (3)  More  data  should  be  gathered  as 
to  the  abilities  and  training  of  an  applicant  and  more  emphasis 
laid  on  finding  that  person  a suitable  job,--  through  experiment- 
ing on  different  jobs,  if  necessary.  But  the  author  declares  it 
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must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ’’peorjlc  are  much  more  adaptable  than 
their  records  indicate.''  (9)  Thei-e  is  danger  in  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  the  "yardstick"'  by  which  a family’s  budgetary 
deficiency  is  computed  and  the  present  method  "rides  roughshod 
over  dietary  habits  and  individual  tolerances.  It  takes  account 
of  age,  sex, bank  accounts,  and  earnings ;but  it  ignores  character, 
ability,  education,  experience,  resourcefulness,  peculiarities, 
worries,  special  needs,  and  every  other  personal  characteristic 
to  the  understanding  of  which  our  modern  scientific  casework  has 
been  directed o"  (10)  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  public  interest 
is  involved  as  well  as  aid  to  the  need3’-,  projects  should  be  not 
only  useful  but  also  adjusted  to  interfere  to  a minimum, or  not  at 
all,  with  private  industry,  especially  small,  local  activities, 
struggling  to  obtain  or  hold  a footing.  Thile  projects  should  be 
selected  and  operated  according  to  the  needs  and  qualifications 
of  the  workers  to  be  aided,  programs  should  be  protected  from 
drastic  or  constant  fluctuations  of  workers  or  sudden  changes  in 
their  hours  or  pay.  "It  is  a matter  of  constant  balancing  of  con- 
siderations. The  funds  are  relief  funds ;but  this  fact  should  not 
be  cited,  as  it  constantly  is,  to  defend  proposals  v/hich  have  no 
other  merit  or  defense,  or  to  oppose  sound  measures  and  policies 
against  which  no  valid  objections  can  be  urged  on  their  merits." 


M.  II. 


"Hov/  Idany  Are  Unemployable?"  - Corrington  Bill* 

Midmonthly  Survey.  January.  IBOO  words. 

As  the  average  American  worker  is  unwilling  to  admit  that 
he  is  unable  to  hold  a job,  it  is  very  likely  that  a number  of 
persons  who  consider  themselves  members  of  the  labor  market  will 
not  qualify  as  such  when  subjected  to  a discriminating  examina- 
tion. If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  a great  many  more  cases 
added  to  the  number  of  uncmployables . Among  these  are  100,000 
persons  aged  65  years  and  over  v/ho  are  seeking  work  but  who  have 
slight  chance  of  ever  again  being  employed.  It  would  appear  that 
the  unemploymcnt=relief  rolls  are  heavily  laden  v/ith  cases  that 
adequate  social  legislation  should  take  care  of. 

■'Analysis  of  the  relief  problem  . . . clearly  indicates 
that  the  burden  of  supporting  approximately  one  fifth  of  the 
cases  now  receiving  unenplo:,mient=relief  funds  should  be  returned 
to  the  care  of  state  or  local  governments,  ?/ith  whatever  assist- 
ance may  be  available  from  private  agencies,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  assist  only  with  the  care  of  the  80^  of  the  re- 
lief load  which  may  be  truly  and  accurately  described  as  suffer- 
ing primarily  from  unomplo:,Tncnt . " 


■'Youth  Engulfed"  - Coral  Brooks 
Midmonthly  Survey.  January.  1600  words. 

Four  years  ago  we  were  firmly  convinced  that  economic  emer- 
gency required  that  working  boys  and  girls  should  give  up  their 
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personal  plans  and  devote  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
families.  Since  that  emergency  has  become  permanent,  these  young 
people  are  protesting  against  the  difficulty  of  supporting  their 
entire  families  on  v/ages  too  meager  for  their  ov7n  support. 

The  author  quotes  from,  a num.ber  of  letters  received  from, 
these  boys  and  girls  revealing  the  tragedy  of  their  condition.  In 
these  letters  we  find  bitterness,  hopelessness , and  even  revolt  in 
some  cases  at  the  treatment  received  at  hands  of  relief  agencies. 

’’For  these  young  people  there  is,  in  our  whole  relief  con- 
ception no  plan  except  perhaps  to  save  public  money  at  their  ex- 
pense.Have  we  the  right  to  expect  them  to  support  their  families, 
and  if  so, how  much  longer  shall  we  be  able  to  exercise  it?  "^e  are 
denying  them  the  right  to  education,  recreation,  and  marriage, and 
to  a normal  chance  to  develop  and  maintain  their  capacity  for 
complete  living.  They  are  bew/ildered,  bafflei,  engulfed.” 

A.  E. 


”Educational  Institutions  and  Social  Vi'ork” 

(Based  on  news  items)  New  York  Times.  January  20 

In  nuirierous  ways,  Vassar  College  has  identified  itself  with 
the  social  welfare  of  the  corrcnunity  in  which  it  is  located.  The 
Head  of  the  Vassar  Nursery  School  organized  the  ten  nursery 
schools  of  Dutchess  County  which  are  staffed  with  unemployed 
teachers  and  supported  by  tlie  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. The  workers,  who  benefit  from  the  supervision  and  con- 
sulting authority  of  members  of  the  Vassar  faculty,  are  also 
”offered  a training  course  including  lectures  and  group  study.” 

A sewing  project  which  is  being  m.ainlained  by  the  T.E.R.A. 
was  established  by  the  ^1000  contribution  of  Vassar  students. 
Here  ”women  relief  workers  design,  cut, and  sew  clothing  for  other 
relief  workers  in  Poughkeepsie.” 

Both  faculty  and  students  join  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
the  organization  and  support  of  the  activities  of  Lincoln  Centre, 
a local  settlement  house.  ”The  parental  education  and  nutrition 
projects,  developed  as  parts  of  the  nursery  schools,  also  draw 
upon  the  resources  of  the  college.” 

In  contrast, New  York  University  is  utilizing  relief  workers 
for  an  entirely  different  type  of  community  service.  The  Sociol- 
ogy Department  is  conducting  a survey  to  study  social  conditions 
in  244  blocks  of  the  lowest  East  Side  of  the  City.  ”The  study  was 
started  several  months  ago  with  the  help  of  2C  research  workers 
from  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau.”  The  purpose  of  this  study  is 
to  determine  the  effects  of  environment  on  the  social  growth  and 
development  of  individuals.  Bean  Loomis  sums  up  the  present  sta- 
tus of  the  work  as  followrsr 


"’The  studies  nov/  nearing  completion  will  show  the  social 
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structure  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  area.  Our  next  step 
V7ill  be  to  make  a specialized  study  of  the  functions  of  every 
social  institution  in  the  area.  Finally  will  come  a study  of  the 
relationships  between  the  environmental  conditions  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  people.’” 

G.  R.  W. 


■’A  University  Deals  in  State  Affairs”  - Kenneth  R.  Kennedy 
Few  York  Times.  January  20.  800  words. 

•Visconsin  University  is  probably  the  outstanding  example  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  now  taking  an  active  part  in  com- 
munity and  state  affairs.  Its  most  recent  and  most  significant 
contribution  in  this  direction  has  been  the  Wisconsin  Unemploy- 
miCnt  Insurance  Law.  The  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  it  was 
formulated  by  professors  of  this  college  and  is  now  being  admin- 
iste:-ed  by  two  men  from  the  University,  selected  for  the  posts  by 
the  Industrial  Commission. 

For  mor-e  than  thirty  rears,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
college  to  participate  in  the  "politics,  economics,  and  social 
development  of  the  State"  and,  under  the  present  direction  of 
Clenn  Frank,  this  idea  is  being  stressed  mere  than  ever. 

The  resources  an,^  facilities  of  Wisconsin  University  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  State  ana  local  groups  and  there  are 
few  activities  of  an  important  nature  that  this  seat  of  learning 
does  not  aid,  either  directly  or  indire-tly.  Facultj'-  members  have 
often  served  on  State  boards  and  commissions,  giving  tlie  Common- 
wealth the  benefit  of  their  special  training  and  abilities.  Of 
such  persons,  John  p.  Commons,  Profe:so:  of  Economics,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active.  Long  an  advo'-:e  oe  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, he  has  helped  design  tax,  workmen’s  compensation,  and  other 
legislation  for  the  State. 

M.  H. 


"Our  Iviorals"  - ?/ill  Durant* 

Saturday  Evening  Lost.  January  26.  7000  words. 

The  family,  the  church,  and  the  school  must  once  again 
rally  to  the  support  of  our  morals  with  weapons  designed  to  prove 
effective  over  a people  who  have  passed  swiftly  from  an  agricul- 
tural to  an  industrial  life. 

However,  a fourth  agency  has  stepped  into  the  picture 
trie  Government,  which  seeks  to  bolster  the  morale  and  influence 
the  actions  of  great  numbers  of  persons  torn  loose  from  their 
mental,  spiritual,  and  physical  moorings.  The  author  favors  such 
action,  declaring,  for  instance,  tliat  it  v.ould  be  an  admirable 
thing  "if  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  would  raise  its  remun- 
eration, widen  its  purposes  and  draw  every  American  youth  for  a 
year  into  its  character- forming  discipline,  its  T/holesome  friend- 
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ship  with  forest,  stream  and  skyJ'^  He  also  sug^^ests  that  a sys- 
tem of  state  police,  captained  by  a United  States  Army  Officer, 
should  supplant  local  and  municipal  officials;  that  state  judges 
be  selected  by  the  Appellate  Court  of  each  state  from  candidates 
recommended  by  the  3ar  Association;  and  that  jurors  be  required 
to  meet  certain  educational  qualifications. 

As  for  the  family,  parents  must  do  an  ’’about  face”  and  by 
precept  and  example  aid  rather  than  hinder  the  school’s  work.  The 
home  must  rcassume  its  place  of  importance,  which  means  popula- 
tions, and  therefore  industry,  must  be  decentralized.  The  state- 
ment ’’marriage  will  not  recapture  its  wealth  until  woman  is  again 
an  economic  asset  to  her  mate”  means  that  housewives  must  be 
provided  with  duties  of  economic  as  w'ell  as  biological  impor- 
tance. Children  should  no  longer  be  considered  a thing  that  only 
the  very  rich  (the  minority)  or  the  very  poor  (the  socially  un- 
fit) can  have.  ’’Every  iunerican  state  should  offer,  to  parents 
who  have  secured  from  its  appointed  physician  a certificate  of 
fitness  for  parentage,  absolutely  free  and  competent  care  of  the 
mother  in  childbirth.” 

”It  may  be  necessary  to  mitigate  our  acceptance  of  cor- 
ruption and  our  admiration  for  violence,”  two  of  the  many  prob- 
lems which  the  church  should  help  solve. 

In  the  realm  of  education,  teachers  should  be  chosen  for 
character  as  w'ell  as  scholarship.  It  might  be  wise  to  devise  a 
code  of  honor,  containing  the  "principles  of  morality  and  decency 
needed  in  modern  industrial  living,"  which  would  be  tauglit  in 
every  year  of  schooling  from  kindergarten  to  college  graduation. 
V«e  should  lengthen  the  educational  period,  perhaps,  allowing  more 
time  for  the  inculcation  of  moral  traits  and  influences,  while 
parents  should  accelerate  the  economic  maturity  of  children  by 
helping  them  to  finance  earlier  marriages.  And  why  not  establish 
schools  of  government,  such  as  flourished  in  ancient  Egypt,  to 
raise  our  standards  of  political  leadership? 

Perhaps  a "stimulus  of  conscious  national  need  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  wisdom  of  statesmanship”  to  pave  the  way  for  eth- 
ical progress  and  again  reestablish  us  on  a firm,  moral  founda- 
tion . 

li . H . 


”A  Federal  Apprentice  Program”  - jean  A.  Flexner 
American  Federationist . January.  1700  words. 

Throughout  history  organized  labor  has  been  keenly  inter- 
ested in  education.  It  has  prompted  and  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  free  public  shiiools,  including  technical  and  vocational 
education.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  the  growth  of  adult 
classes.  Its  chief  aim  has,  of  course,  been  the  adequate  train- 
ing for  skilled  jobs  and  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of 
craftsmanship  through  the  apprentice  system. 
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Prolonged  training  and,  consequently,  apprenticeship  have 
been  found  desirable  to  cultivate  individual  skill  or  artistic 
workmanship  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry  or  trade.  No  doubt 
the  apprentice  system  would  prove  valuable  in  many  of  the  indus- 
tries not  at  this  time  requiring  an  educational  period. The  train- 
ing of  an  apprentice  is  a rather  lengthy,  difficult , and  expensive 
process;  the  cooperation  of  the  employer,  the  public  schools,  and 
the  Union  is  required.  Social  planning  is  necessary  to  put  to- 
gether, out  of  school  and  shop  work,  the  elements  of  a successful 
training  program, Definite  obligations  are  imposed  on  the  employer 
and  the  apprentice  for  the  period  of  a year  or  more  and  these 
must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  both  parties. 

Due  to  the  depression,  a groat  many  training  programs  were 
halted.  But  today,  in  the  face  of  an  evident  industrial  pick-up, 
a great  body  of  unemployed  youth  is  clamoring  for  an  opportunity 
to  begin  its  working  career. 

The  N.R.Ao,  however,  has  presented  an  obstacle.  The  codes 
have  fixed  minimum  wages  much  higher  than  the  usual  apprentice 
wage  and  allow  sub-minimum  wages  for  learners  for  relatively 
small  periods.  The  K.B.A.  has  made  no  general  provision  for  ap- 
prenticeship, with  the  result  that  no  new  plans  can  be  developed; 
the  codes  do  not  allow  sufficient  flexibility  in  wage  rates.  Ap- 
prentices' wages  necessarily  differ  from  skilled,  semi-skilled, 
or  unskilled  labor;  an  apprentice,  in  the  beginning,  is  a liabil- 
ity and  an  obstacle.  Foremen  and  skilled  workers  must  be  paid  to 
instruct  them.  Their  production  is  small  and  their  damage  dispro- 
portionately large.  As  their  training  period  progresses,  their 
worth  to  their  employers  increases.  This  should  be  recognized  by 
a graduated  wage  scale  starting  at  a low  level  and  providing  for 
periodic  increases. 

Last  June,  an  executive  order  so  modified  the  N.H.A.  code 
provisions  as  to  permit  the  hiring  of  apprentices  at  lower  than 
minimum  rates,  providing  that  apprentice  contracts  meet  certain 
basic  minimum  Federal  standards.  Employers  will  be  granted  ex- 
emption for  apprentices  engaged  under  approved  conditions.  Organ- 
ized labor  is  assured  representation,  together  with  organized 
employers, in  specifying  the  terms  of  the  apprentice  contracts  and 
the  ratio  of  apprentices  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations. 
The  minimum  standards  embody  features  that  have  been  tested  by 
experience  in  the  organized  trades. For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  it  becomes  possible  to  develop  a program  of 
apprentice  training  on  a nation-vade  scale,  with  due  allowance 
for  local  and  industrial  variations. 

The  Federal  Committee  watches  over  tho  program  as  a whole 
to  see  that  action  taken  confoims  to  the  principles  and  standards 
set  forth  in  the  President’s  executive  order.  The  Federal  Com- 
mittee superintends  the  establishment  of  state  committees  and 
assists  them  in  organizing  their  work. 

In  the  state  committees  are  representatives  of  the  state 
Department  of  Labor,  state  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  state 
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employment  Service , state  N.R .A .Compliance  Office,  state  Fedei'ation 
of  Labor, and  the  employers .These  committees  assume  responsibility 
for  approving  apprentice  contracts,  issuing  certificates  of  ex- 
emption to  employers  for  apprentices,  organizing  an  educational 
program  for  apprentices,  cancelling  contracts,  and  issuing  dip- 
lomas 7;hen  the  training  course  has  been  completed.  The  committees 
will  be  assisted  by  various  branches  of  the  state  government, 
U.R.A.,  school  systems,  unions  and  other  agencies,  foremost  among 
which  will  be  the  advisory  trade  committees. 

The  advisory  trade  committees,  composed  of  employers  and 
employees,  will  provide  the  state  comrr.ittee  with  information  as 
to  need  for  training  apprentices,  where  apprentices  should  be 
trained,  the  mnnber  to  be  allowed,  the  course  of  training,  the 
length  of  apprenticeship,  standards  of  performance,  and  other 
matters . 

The  minimum  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
insure  the  weeding  out  of  proposed  contracts  which  might  result 
in  exploitation  of  cheap  labor  rather  than  training. 

This  program  offers  organized  labor  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  to  help  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  apprentice  train- 
ing under  democratic  control. 

A.  T. , Jr. 


’’The  Newspapers  and  Child  Labor'’  - Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley 
The  Nation.  January  30.  2500  words. 

The  majority  of  nev/spapers  have  been  working  against  the 
Child  Labor  Amendment  so  strenuously  that  its  ultimate  success  is 
doubtful.  It  was  ratified  by  14  states  in  1933.  Then  the  news- 
papers, realizing  that  one  result  of  the  Amendment  would  be  an 
increase  in  their  distribution  costs,  began  concerted  attacks  up- 
on it,  and  few  have  ratified  it  since.* 


*’’The  twenty-four  States  which  have  ratified  to  date  are:  Arkansas, 

California,  Arizona,  \7isconsin,  Montana,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
Oklahoma,  lov/a,  'Jest  Virginia,  Minnesota,  ^^ine, Pennsylvania,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Indiana.  Of  the  twenty-four  States  whose  Legislatures 
are  meeting  this  year,  four  have  ratified  the  Amendment,  one  (Nevada) 
has  ratified  in  one  house,  and  five  (Kansas,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas)  have  rejected  the  amendment.  Fourteen  States. 
v;hose  Legislatures  are  meeting  this  year,  exclusive  of  Nevada, have  yet 
to  act.  They  are  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Mar3'’land,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Vermont.  In  all  of  these 
States, except  Alabama,  Nebraska  and  Rhode  Island,  both  houses  in  pre- 
vious sessions  of  their  Legislatures  have  rejected  the  Amendment,  <Vith 
ratification  by  thirty-six  States  being  necessary  for  adoption  of  the 
Amendment,  twelve  of  these  fifteen  States  vfhose  Legislatures  are  meet- 
ing this  year  would  have  to  approve.”  (New  York  Times,  February  9.) 
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To  discourage  action  on  the  Amendment,  the  newspapers  are 
resorting  to  the  tactics  of  propaganda,  --  "misrepresentation  and 
distortion  of  facts,  . o The  impression  has  been  given  . . . that 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment, if  ratified, would  automatically  deprive 
every  boy  under  18  of  the  right  to  work.  A reading  of  the  Amend- 
ment should  show  the  editorial  writers  that  it  merely  empowers 
Congress  ’to  limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons 
under  18  years  of  age.’  No  one  in  his  right  mind  believes  that 
Congress  would  enact  a law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  persons 
under  18  in  healthful  daytime  occupations  or  making  it  llegal 
for  parents  to  require  their  children  to  work  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  kitchen." 

The  opposition  of  the  newspapers  is  motivated  by  consider- 
ation for  their  own  interests.  "Children  are  cheaper."  V.’hen  the 
Children's  Bureau  made  a study  of  working  conditions  among  news- 
boys in  17  different  cities,  their  findings  revealed  that  "the 
average  carrier  earns  .^?3.4:7  and  the  average  street-seller  $3.22  a 
week,"  whereas  boys  under  16  earn  less,  some  not  even  per  week 
and  "2/3rds  of  this  group  less  than  $2."  Twelve-year-old  street- 
sellers  sometimes  work  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  carriers  start  work  before  six  A.M.  Furthermore, 
"the  majority  of  the  newspapers  . . . hold  the  carriers  responsi- 
ble for  the  full  amount  of  their  bills,  and  if  the  boys  do  not 
succeed  in  collecting  them,  that  is  their  hard  luck."  Indeed, 
"’such  a system  of  newspaper  child  labor  is  the  kind  of  thing 
Dickens  used  to  write  about  --  sind  which  Dickens  was  thought  to 
have  largely  killed  off  with  his  writings.”’ 

Children  are  now  protected  from  exploitation  in  numerous 
industries  by  code  regulations.  However,  if  the  N.R.A.  should  ex- 
pire this  year,  and  if  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  is  not  passed, 
"we  may  look  for  a recurrence  of  child  labor  in  its  v;orst  form  in 
sweatshops  and  mills.  The  newspapers  will  then  have  to  take  the 
blame . " 

G.  P. 


"The  Press  Faces  a Union"  - Lawrence  Brown 
The  New  Republic.  January  23.  2500  words. 

On  December  15,  1933,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  was  of- 
ficially organized.  It  contacted  the  President,  was  promised  a 
place  on  the  Nev/spaper  Industrial  Board  by  General  Johnson,  and 
was  even  greeted  cordially  by  the  group  it  would  have  to  battle 
with  for  its  rights,  --  the  publishers.  But  since  unions  of  jour- 
nalists had  sprung  up  before  and  died  in  infancy, not  much  trouble 
or  influence  was  expected  from  it  before  it,  too,  would  pass  out 
of  existence. 

This  time,  however,  the  prediction  was  wrong.  The  Guild  now 
boasts  a membership  of  nearly  10,000  of  the  24,000  American  news- 
paper men  and  women  extant  and  its  more  or  less  united  front  is 
causing  concern  to  both  the  publishers  and  'Washington. 
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The  entire  issue  came  to  a head  recently  when  the  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  handed  down  a decision  favoring  the  Guild  and 
thereby  establishing  it  in  a position  where  it  had  a right  to  in- 
voke Section  7a  and  all  other  code  penalties  upon  publishers  who 
refused  to  recognize  Guild  mombers  or  failed  to  sign  a contract 
with  that  organization  after  the  two  parties  reached  an  agree- 
ment. But  later,  the  case  in  question  was  referred  back  to  the 
Newspaper  Industrial  Board  whose  membership  consists  of  four  pub- 
lishers’ , three  mechanical  unions’,  and  one  Guild  representative. 
And  there  it  still  awaits  solution,  while  the  battle  between  the 
Guild  and  the  publishers  wages  back  and  forth, with  first  one  side 
scoring  and  then  the  other. 

Some  papers , notably  ones  in  Cleveland,  Madison,  7Visconsin, 
and  Philadelphia,  have  entered  into  agreements  with  the  Guild, but 
the  situation  as  a whole  is  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory. 

Are  journalists  white-collar  or  professional  workers?  This 
is  a question  on  which  members  of  the  Guild  are  divided,  though 
the  majority  see  themselves  as  falling  in  the  first  category  and 
thus  feel  that  they  have  a community  of  interest  with  the  working 
class  and  not  the  professional  group  such  as  publishers  and  edi- 
tors. This  is  a question  of  some  importance,  since  on  the  deci- 
sion reached  will  hinge  the  Guild’s  relationship  with  newspaper 
mechanical  unions  and  publishers. 

M.  H. 


’’Industry  and  Social  Security"  - J»  H.  Van  Deventer 
Iron  Age.  January  17.  500  words. 

"There  is  a mistaken  and  unfair  impression  abroad  in  this 
country  that  employers  do  not  favor  the  objective  of  social  se- 
curity." That  this  impression  is  highly  erroneous  is  proven, 
first,  by  the  fact  that  industry  has  made  every  effort  to  keep 
unit  labor  and  other  costs  down  — and  wages  up.  The  hitch  here 
is  that  "there  is  a wide  distinction,  not  always  recognized,  be- 
tween a concern’s  policy  with  regard  to  labor  wages  and  its  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  labor  costs.  . . Labor  inefficiency  penalizes 
the  worker  first  and  most." 

Secondly,  industry  itself  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
old-age  pension  idea,  unemployment  compensation,  work-spreading, 
and  other  such  aids  now  being  fostered  by  the  New  Deal.  Firms 
aided  their  unemployed  through  donations  of  food  and  clothing 
"long  before  Federal, state , or  local  governments  began  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  relief." 

M.  H. 


"Organized  Labor  Asks  More  Liberal  Security  Program"  - Kenneth  Crawford 
Philadelphia  Record.  January  29.  700  words. 

ivh*.  William  Green,  speaking  for  organized  labor  before  the 
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Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  Wagner-Lewis  security  measure, has 
asked  for  a more  liberal  program.  He  urged  larger  pensions.  By 
raising  the  Federal  contribution  from  $15  to  $25, the  monthly  pay- 
ments for  old-age  pensions  could  be  raised  from  the  proposed  $30 
to  $50.  A reduction  in  the  eligibility  from  65  to  60  years  should 
accompany  this.  As  to  unemploicaent  insurance, he  stated  that  pay- 
ments should  comnence  four  weeks  after  the  Y/orker  is  forced  to 
become  idle.  Labor  prefers  a national  unemplo:,mient  insurance  plan 
to  the  state-aid  system  proposed  in  the  Wagner- Lewis  Bill,  but  it 
doubts  the  constitutionality  of  such  a plan.  xvlr.  Breen  suggested 
a grant-in-aid  plan  as  a substitute  for  complete  state  responsi- 
bility . 


"’There  is  no  reason  why  v;c  should  today  go  through  a long 
period  of  experimentation  in  the  States.  We  have  the  experience 
of  other  countries  and  the  advice  of  our  own  students  and  experts 
to  guide  us.  V/e  do  not  want  48  different  types  of  unemployment 
insurance.'"  Ke  further  criticized  the  proposed  legislation  on 
the  grounds  that  "’it  does  not  prohibit  compulsory  employee  con- 
tributions; it  does  not  fix  the  length  of  v;aiting  period;  it  does 
not  establish  the  amount  of  benefits  to  be  paid  nor  the  time 
which  payment  of  benefits  should  continue.'" 

W.  F. 


"Britain:  Example  or  'Warning?"  - John  C . Gall* 

Sphere,  February.  3500  words. 

The  example  supplied  by  the  British  experience  with  unem- 
ployment insurance  suggests  that  we  should  make  a thorough  study 
of  the  history  of  its  operation  in  order  to  avoid  duplicating 
their  errors.  "The  British  law  has  been  amended  24  times  in  the 
24  years  since  unemployment  insurance  v/as  instituted."  The  major 
alterations  were  to  increase  the  number  of  industries  included  in 
the  scheme  and  to  provide  for  the  care  of  the  needy  v;ho  are  not 
covered  by  insurance  benefits. 

The  United  States  has  two  problems  to  face  which  are  unpar- 
alleled in  England  because  of  its  relative  smallness  and  because 
of  the  composition  of  its  population.  Our  administartivo  problem 
would  be  a difficult  one,  first,  because  we  would  have  to  decide 
whether  it  should  be  on  a Federal  or  state  basis;  secondly, 
because  our  governmental  officials  lack  the  high  standards  and 
permanency  which  are  characteristic  of  the  British. 

The  British  system  now  includes  in  the  unemplojanent  insur- 
ance scheme  "practically  everybody  except  agricultural  labor  and 
domestic  servants."  However,  in  England  the  farmers  compose  only 
8^  of  the  population  whereas,  in  this  country,  "our  agricultural 
population  is  nearly  l/3  of  our  total.  '.Vhat  will  be  the  effect 
on  them  if  they  are  left  out  of  any  system  which  may  be  adopted 
and  yet  are  called  upon  to  contribute  to  its  support,  both 
directly  through  taxation  and  indirectly  through  increased  costs 
of  the  goods  and  services  they  must  buy?" 
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The  author  also  stresses  the  point  that  '’no  system  of  unc 
plo’^Tnent  insurance  has  any  chance  whatever  of  success  unless  ii 
is  on  a contributory  basis.  . . Contributions  should  be  made  by 
employers,  employees,  and  the  Government,  and  in  equal  amounts. 
That  is  the  British  system.’’  This  method  averts  attempts,  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  the  three  groups,  ”to  agitate  for  increases  in 
rates  of  benefit  which  may  have  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the 
fund.  The  Unions  cannot  agitate  for  these  increases  because  to 
do  so  is  to  advocate  additional  taxation  of  the  employees.  Major- 
ity political  parties  being  charged  with  tl.e  responsibility  of 
balancing  budgets  and  maintaining  the  solvency  of  the  insurance 
fund  are  much  less  likely  to  make  inroads  upon  the  fund  when  chev 
also  have  the  responsibility  of  levying  taxes  to  meet  possible 
deficits." 

Ihe  second  part  of  this  article,  dealing  with  "Collective 
Bargaining,"  notes  that  this  practice  does  not  exist  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  same  sense  as  in  this  country.  They  have  no 
statute  similar  to  Section  7a  of  the  N.I.R.A.;  "there  is  nothing 
in  British  law  which  compels  any  employer  to  deal  on  a collective 
basis  with  his  employees."  The  employer  is  free  to  employ  union 
or  non-union  labor  or  a combination  of  both  at  his  own  discre- 
tion. Other  facts  which  have  a bearing  upon  the  situation  are 
that  Labor  leadership  in  Great  Britain  is  more  conservative  than 
here,  receives  little  publicity,  and  "is  not  a medium  through 
which  agitators  and  self-appointed  Labor  leaders  operate  for 
their  own  self-aggrandizement."  Furthermore,  "Great  Britain  has 
a marvelously  efficient  police  organization  and  if  the  success  of 
a strike  depends  on  violence  and  intimidation,  it  is  doomed  to 
failure  before  it  starts.  Another  factor  of  considerable  impor- 
tance is  the  fact  that  when  an  employee  goes  on  strike  in  England 
he  automatically  loses  his  right  to  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits.  The  result  is  that  the  men  themselves  think  a long  time 
before  deciding  to  sever  their  employment."  The  British  have  no 
system  analogous  to  our  Labor  Boards  and  make  "no  effort  to  force 
reemployment  of  strikers  by  their  former  employer."  And  it  is  a 
criminal  offense  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  a worker  to  re- 
main at  his  tasks, if  he  so  desires,  during  an  industrial  dispute. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  relatively  few 
labor  disputes  in  Great  Britain  and  when  they  do  occur  they  are 
ordinarily  of  very  short  duration.  The  Minister  of  Labor  reports 
a total  of  only  358  labor  disputes  commenced  in  1933.  » . Only 
from  7^  to  8%  of  industrial  disputes  in  Great  Britain  arise  over 
the  question  of  unionism  per  se . More  than  66^  of  all  disputes 
arise  over  rates  of  wages." 

W.  F. 


"Security  versus  Mathematics"  - Maxwell  So  Stewart 
The  Nation.  January  16.  2200  words. 

The  President’s  proposal,  known  as  the  "American"  plan  for 
security,  is  largely  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
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Economic  Security.  It  embraces  the  following  provisions:  (1) 
guaranty  of  livelihood  through  the  hotter  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; (2)  protection  against  the  burden  of  ouch  hazards  as  can 
bo  borne  by  society  as  a whole;  (3)  adequate  housing. 

It  is  not  yet  announced,  but  certainly  hoped,  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  plan  include  unemployment  insurance  for  persons 
nov;  employed  in  industry,  a permanent  works  program  for  the  em- 
ployable population,  old-age  pensions,  health  and  maternity  pro- 
tection, and  possibly  some  form  of  old-age  insurance. 

The  business  loaders  do  not  agree  with  the  President,  but 
prefer  a national  scheme  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  well- 
knovm  ’.Tisconsiri  Plan  which  provides  segregated  reserves  for  in- 
dividual companies,  the  same  being  available  exclusively  to 
employees  of  any  such  firm. 

The  Administration  in  '.Vashington  soems  to  favor  another 
type  of  scheme  embodying  principles  such  as  these:  (1)  Unemploy- 
ment insuranco  should  not  be  administered  from  Washington;  there 
should  be  a federal-state  cohesion,  through  which  a federal  levy 
on  payrolls  would  bo  used  to  induce  the  separate  states  to  pass 
laws  concerned  with  uncmploimient . (2)  A system  of  pooled  re- 
serves, such  as  is  the  objective  of  both  the  Ohio  Plan  and  that 
plan  recently  proposed  in  the  Pew  York  State  Legislature,  would 
be  most  satisfactory. 

Another  body , composed  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
gress for  Unemployment,  agrees  v/ith  the  social  principles  Incor- 
porated into  the  Lundeen  Bill.  The  terms  of  the  Bill  are  rather 
drastically  opposed  to  all  other  social-insurance  measures.  Se- 
curity for  the  individual  is  held  to  be  the  supreme  value.  The 
proposals  are  that:  (l)the  hazards  incident  to  modern  life  should 
be  borne  by  society  as  a v/hole  and  not  by  individuals  or  other 
economic  groups;  (2)  the  cost  of  protection,  especially  where  low 
wages  are  the  evil, should  be  met  out  of  levies  on  incomes  exceed- 
ing .^5000,  gifts,  and  inheritances;  (3)  part-time  workers  should 
be  compensated  sufficiently  to  allow  the  specified  miinimum;  (4) 
pa^nnent  should  be  m.ade  to  all  workers  over  18  years  of  ago  re- 
gardless of  occupation,  race,  sex,  citizenship,  political  affili- 
ation, past  participation  in  industrial  disputes,  or  refusal  to 
work  at  less  than  average  local  wages;  (5)  the  administration 
should  be  entirely  a v/orkers’  representation  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

One  item  inay  bo  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  comparison: 
Mr.  Abraham  Epstein  has  prepared  statistical  information  to  show 
that,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  population , the  United  States 
expended  approximately  20>c  more  than  did  Great  Britain  in  caring 
for  the  unemployed  in  1933.  The  aid  given  by  the  British  proved 
to  have  been  two  to  three  times  more  adequate  and  practicable. 
To  go  boyond  that  Great  Britain,  as  a result  of  her  system  of  so- 
cial insurance , has  maintained  business  activity  at  a higher  point 
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Lhan  has  any  other  inhastrisl  country  in  the  world . 


■’iVhere  Is  Security,  I'r.  Hooscvelt?” 

The  i.ation.  January  SO.  1250  v:ords. 

!'he  V'agr.er  Bill,  one  of  the  Administration’s  measures,  is 
here  examined  ayainst  the  hackyround  of  the  President’s  meesaye 
to  Congress  last  June  when  he  declared  that  "the  security  of  the 
men,  Yvomen,  and  children  of  the  Nation"  was  to  bo  th‘:^  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  Administration’s  policy.  This  Bill  provides  for  a 
Federal  tax  to  be  levied  on  payrolls,  beginning  v/ith  1%  in  1931 
and  reaching  3;j  in  1938,  from  which  the  Federal  Government  would 
appropriate  money  to  supplement ’ the  unemplo^nncnt  funds  in  the  va- 
rious states .Responsibility  for  the  setting  up  of  insurance  plans 
v;ould  be  thrown  back  upon  the  states,  and  it  would  be  up  to  them 
to  decide  whether  employees  should  be  taxed,  and  wlietlier  the  com- 
pany-reserves scheme  should  be  used,  or  ell  funds  pooled  in  one 
fund.  No  provisions  are  m.ade  in  the  Bill  for  the  millions  now  un- 
em.ployed , and  the  pa:,Tnents  for  old-age- insurance  are  not  scheduled 
to  oegin  until  1942. 

"To  refer  to  the  7,’agner  Bill  as  a plan  for  social  security 
. . . is  presumptuous,"  according  to  the  edi torial, and  "to  estab- 
lish forty-eight  different  systemis  of  unemployment  insurance  is  a 
violation  of  all  sound  actuarial  principles."  Moreover,  in  the 
absence  of  rigid  Federal  standards  we  can  be  certain  that  many  of 
the  states  will  adopt  legislation  "even  less  adequate  than  that 
suggested  by  the  President’s  committee." 

The  Nation  is  in  agreement  with  the  experts  of  the  Comn'.it- 
tce  on  Economic  Security  who  maintain  that  any  national  schem.e,no 
matter  hov;  inadequate,  would  be  preferable  to  the  V.agner  Bill. 
In  place  of  the  latter  with  its  "niggardly"  provisions, the  writer 
of  the  editorial  recommends  tlie  'Workers’  Unem.ployment  and  Socia] 
Insurance  .iill  which  was  introduced  into  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive Lundoen.  he  concludes: 

"In  commending  the  Lundeen  plan  we  realise  that  we  are  lay- 
ing ourselves  open  to  the  charge  that  r;e  are  seeking  to  wreck  the 
capitalist  syste.m.  To  this  we  v/ould  reply  that  we  have  no  in- 
terest in  preserving  any  system  which  cannot  give  security  to  the 
American  people.  But  on  the  basis  of  careful  computation,  v;c  find 
no  justification  for  the  charge  that  this  bill  would  impose  an 
intolerable  burden  on  the  national  economy. The  experience  of  this 
country  betw'cen  1917  and  1919  shows  rather  conclusively  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  whole  population  to  attain  a relatively  high 
standard  of  living  if  the  resources  of  the  country  are  utilized 
to  the  utmost.  And  v^re  know  of  no  means  better  calculated  to  stim- 
ulate tile  fullest  use  of  these  resources  than  a measure  which 
would  provide  the  under-privileged  groups  of  the  country  with 
sufficient  purchasing  power  to  guarantee  them  a decent  living." 


N.  T. 
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”Can  V.'o  Provid'3  Security?"  - George  Soule 
The  ITew  Republic.  January  1C.  3G00  vvorls. 

There  is  unanimous  agreement  that  no  legislation  dealing 
ith  social  insurance  alone  can  go  far  lonarJ  the  goal  of  provid- 
ing security  for  all  in  a system  subject  to  the  ills  and  chances 
of  oars. 

7;hat  should  be  the  principles  of  unemployment  insurance? 
The  author  favors  the  Ohio  Plan  because,  by  utilizing  the  insur- 
ance principle  of  distributing  the  risk,  it  makes  possible  higher 
benefits  and  longer  terms  of  benefits.  The  main  argument  for  the 
Wisconsin  plan  is  that  it  varies  the  net  contribution  of  each  em- 
ployer on  the  basis  of  his  unemployment  record  and  thus  provides 
an  incentive  on  his  part  to  regularize  operations  and  to  minimize 
the  necessity  foi-  paying  benefits. 

The  Lundeen  Bill  expresses  the  natural  desii-e  to  receive 
full  wages,  as  a right,  during  involuntary  unemployment  or  sick- 
ness as  long  as  it  lasts, and  to  have  the  bill  paid  out  of  profits 
and  large  incomies  rather  than  from  a fund  comiing  largely  fromi  the 
workers  themselves,  as  in  the  other  plans.  This  is  merely  another 
way  of  demonstrating  that  we  ought  to  have  a better  economic  sys- 
tem, and  can  hardly  be  discussed  as  an  alternative  to  the  other 
plans . 

Reluctance  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  make  regular  con- 
tributions to  unen;plo:,mient  reserves  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  the  Administration  has  i-efused  to  consider  a single,  national 
insurance  plan.  Instead,  they  are  lending  miere  encouragement  to 
state  plans. 


The  case  for  a national  plan  is  almost  axiomiatic:  the 
miarkets  for  both  goods  and  labor  are  in  large  degree  national; 
competition  is  mainly  on  an  interstate  scale ;and  the  great  corpo- 
rations which  administer  the  bulk  of  production  and  distribution 
are  nationally  controlled  and  the  policies  of  others  are  decided 
on  a nation-wide  basis.  Furthermore,  all  the  other  elements  of 
the  Few  Deal  legislation  are  embodied  in  national  measures.  A 
national  scheme  would  make  certain  the  inauguration  of  unemploy- 
m.ent  insurance  promptly  throughout  the  country;  it  would  mxake 
possible  a wider  distribution  of  the  risk  and  more  adequate  bene- 
fits when,  as  is  often  the  case,  certain  regions  are  more  heavily 
hit  than  others;  and  it  would  promote  the  essential  knitting  to- 
gether of  the  various  elements  of  a true  security  program, such  as 
unemployment  insurance,  relief,  old-age  pensions,  and  the  rest. 

The  case  against  adopting  a national  plan  at  this  time  is 
briefly  as  follov/s:  (1)  Speed  of  enactm.ent  is  essential  as  some- 
thing tangible  must  be  done  to  encourage  the  state  legislatures 
now  meeting.  (2)  There  is  need  for  further  experimentation  to 
determine  virtues  and  defects  of  proposed  legislation.  (3)  There 
is  also  need  for  decentralized  and  local  administration .( 4 ) There 
is  some  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a national  plan. 
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The  author  feels  that  the  Adrsini  strati  on  has  detemined  to 
support  a bill  resting  upon  state  systems  and  will  encourage 
state  legislatures  by  a scheme  similar  to  the  l/agner-Lev/is  Bill 
penalizing  employers  by  federal  taxes  in  states  that  do  not  set 
up  unempl02,'ment-insurance  plans.  It  probably  will  not  even  adopt 
the  suggestion  to  give  grants-in-aid  as  an  encouragement  because 
of  its  commitments  toward  budget  balancing.  He  predicts  that  the 
standards  t:ie  Administration  sets  up  for  arproval  of  state  sys- 
tems will  be  extremiely  lax  and  that  this  will,  in  the  future,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a cardinal  error. 

2.  G. 


"Old-Age  Pensions"  - Jennie  HcMullin  Turner 
/American  Fedcrationist . January.  4100  words. 

The  gathering  momentum  of  public  sentiment  favoring  old-age 
security  has  expressed  itself  in  a variety  of  old-age  pension 
laws . 

There  are  two  main  types  of  government  old-age  pensions :the 
"privilege"  type  and  the  "snooper"  type.  The  "privilege"  type  is 
represented  by  pensions  of  certain  employees , --postal  clerks,  po- 
liceman, firemen,  judges,  army  officers,  etc.  The  "snooper"  type 
is  the  general  old-age  pension  plan  in  27  states.  This  is  grant- 
ed to  non-public  omnloyees  only  after  a strict  investigation  as 
to  their  financial  circumstances.  To  obtain  a "privilege"  pension 
is  an  honor;  to  be  forced  through  cii'cumstances  to  accept  the 
"snooper"  type  is  deemed  a disgrace. 

Most  of  the  "privilege"  pensions  arc  paid  out  of  special 
funds, not  out  of  direct  taxation,  although  the  state  levies  taxes 
to  pay  its  share  into  the  funds.  "Snooper"  pensions  are  pail  from 
the  proceeds  of  invested  funds  vjhich  are  contributed  to  by  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  general  public.  Pensions  of  this  type 
change  monthly  as  the  proceeds  fluctuate. 

Both  of  these  systems  demand  a large  staff  of  experts,  es- 
pecially the  latter.  How  much  simpler  it  would  be  to  establish 
a common  fund  with  a fixed  pension  for  each  of  the  various  occu- 
pational classes.  This  would  greatly  reduce  administrative  costs. 

Pensions  should  be  paid  with  taxes .Present  public  sentiment 
urges  a levy  on  incomes,  the  percentage  to  increase  proportion- 
ately to  the  amount  earned.  This  popular  movement  needs  only 
proper  direction  to  enable  it  to  secure,  out  of  this  depression, 
a system  of  old-age  security  v/hich  will  mean  a great  advance  in 
civilization  and  human  happiness. 

A.  T. , Jr. 

"Public  Social  Vielfare"  - Condensed  from  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board.  3000  words. 


"In  the  field  of 


social  service  activities,  population 
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changes  are  vital  in  affecting  policies  of  administration  in  cop- 
ing with  existing  needs  and  in  planning  for  the  future.  Ilany  of 
them  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Per:nsylvania  Department  of  V.'el- 
faro,  as  is  evidenced  by  old-age  and  blind  pensions,  mothers’ 
assistance,  improved  institutional  and  clinical  service, new  meth- 
ods of  poor  relief,  community  service  for  bettering  family  life, 
and  intelligent  planning  for  decreasing  the  tendency  to  follow 
crimie  which  accompanies  mass-living. 

■’The  slowing  up  of  population  growth  will  not  mean,  for  somie 
timiG,  a lessening  of  social  v;elfare  activities.  Rather  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  meet  existing  needs  and  to  foimulate  a plan  for  a 
miore  thorough  treatment  of  State-wide  welfare  problems." 

A distinct  trend  has  developed  tow’ard  complete  State  care 
of  the  mentally  ill.  Overcrowding  in  the  State  hospitals  is  again 
becoming  a serious  problem.  "The  needed  expansion  of  hospital 
facilities,  if  delayed  too  long,  will  force  the  abandonment  of 
the  creditable  policy  of  receiving  all  mental  patients  needing 
hospital  treatment  and  care.  It  may  also  restrict  admiissions  to 
those  who  are  troublesome  in  the  community.  In  the  interests  of 
all  mental  patients, such  a backward  stop  must  not  be  considered." 

Psychiatric  social  v/ork  has  resulted  in  greatly  increasing 
the  number  of  State  mental  patients  on  parole  and  furthering 
their  ultimate  recovery.  The  boarding  out  of  suitable  mental 
patients  in  carefully  selected  private  homes  is  under  considera- 
tion .Mental  clinics  should  result  in  decreasing  the  institution- 
alization of  borderline  cases  and  in  assisting  paroled  patients 
to  remain  in  the  community.  Furthermore,  the  cstablishm.ent  of  a 
child  guidance  clinic  in  each  hospital  district  should  result  in 
saving  many  children  from  future  difficulties  and  in  the  general 
education  of  the  public  in  trie  principles  of  mental  health. 

Institutionalization  of  all  mental  defectives  is  not  only 
impossible  because  of  their  number  but  also  unnecessary  if  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  and  coirmunity  supervision  are  pro- 
vided. Pennsylvania  has  only  540C  State  institution  beds,  yet 
there  is  a waiting  list  for  more  than  2500.  Need  for  at  least 
double  the  existing  num.ber  of  institutional  beds  is  estimated. 
Oolonization  of  selected  mental  defectives,  authorized  in  1927, 
has  never  been  tried  in  this  State  because  of  limited  funds. 

"'Vhile  sterilization  is  by  no  moans  the  panacea  vhiich  its 
most  sanguine  advocates  believe,  yet  it  should  be  considered  at 
least  in  selected  cases  of  mental  deficiency.  Sterilization  v/ould 
be  especially  useful  in  those  cases  sufficiently  trained  to  re- 
turn to  the  community  but  who  have  to  be  retained  in  institutions 
because  of  an  obvious  danger  of  reproduction  of  their  kind." 

"The  great  number  of  children  cared  for  away  from  their 
homes  emphasizes  the  need  for  a better  development  of  family  ser- 
vice agencies.  Adequate  relief  and  social  case  work  that  helps  to 


solve  fundamental  problems  of  family  life  arl  individual  malad- 
justment would  reduce  the  institutional  and  foster-home  load  of 
children  now  apparently  in  need  of  special  care.” 

Vocational  p^idance  and  training  is  urged  for  the  IG  to  21 
age  group.  ’’Nowhere  is  there  a real  program  for  them.’’ 

’’The  reason  for  a decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency  should 
be  explored.  Is  this  due  to  greater  leniency  on  the  part  of  ar- 
resting officers,  a desire  to  economize  on  the  part  of  county  of- 
ficials, or  an  actual  decrease?” 

The  fields  of  the  physically  handicapped  and  the  chroni- 
cally ill  should  be  explored, the  former  as  to  prevention, retral n- 
ing,  vocational  guidance,  placement,  and  relief,  and  the  latter 
with  a view  to  increasing  hospitalization  facili ties .Only  five  of 
the  State’s  85  almshouses  may  be  defined  as  hospitalized  with 
even  a minimum,  of  regular  medical  and  nursing  services. 

The  Iv'tothers’  Assistance  Law  should  be  liberalized  to  in- 
clude assistance  to  other  dependent  families , such  as  those  of  men 
in  the  penitentiary,  or  men  in  State  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  de- 
serted wives,  and  unmarried  mothers. 

E.  C . T. 


'National  Planning  for  Our  Resources”  - R.  L.  Duffus 
NevvT  York  Times.  P’ebruary  3.  2000  words. 

’’The  Ijnerican  people  have  within  their  boundaries  enough 
and  to  spare  of  the  primary  natural  resources,  if  only  they  will 
learn  how  to  use  them  and  then  apply  what  they  learn.  . . The 
United  States  is  physically  able  to  support  its  people  in  a good 
deal  better  style  than  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.” 
— This  is  the  important  point  brought  out  by  the  reports  of  the 
l!ississippi  Valley  Committee  and  the  National  Resources  Board  on 
which, it  is  expected,  a large  part  of  the  President's  work  relief 
program  will  be  based. 

This  wealth  cannot  be  utilized  unless  there  is  practical, 
long-range  planning  by  local , state , regional , and  Federal  agencies, 
and  by  private  agencies  as  well, for  conservation , contro 1 , and  en- 
hanced use  of  resources,  also  taking  into  consideration  such  de- 
structive elements  as  floods  and  erosions.  Problems  of  land  and 
water  cannot  be  solved  aloie,  but  req_uire  for  their  practical  and 
successful  treatment  a full  consideration  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try, labor,  transportation  and  communication,  health,  education, 
public  finance,  and  government  organization.  If  an  adequate  pro- 
gram is  drawn  up,  part  can  be  undertaken  at  once,  while  ’’another 
part  can  be  blue-printed  and  filed,  like  the  plans  of  a military 
general  staff,  to  be  drawn  upon  when  an  emergency  arises.”  ’’The 
v.'ork  to  be  done  ...  is  a job,  not  for  a few  years,  but  for  a 
generation  or  more.” 

If  the  various  improvernents  suggested  are  carried  out,  be- 


tr/oen  ^3, 500 , 000 , 000  and  ^5,100,000,000  a year  for  20  to  30  years 
might  be  profitably  spent.  The  importance  of  the  projects  would 
immediately  put  work  relief  on  a self-respecting  basis;  ulti- 
mately, they  would  raise  our  entire  standard  of  living. 


The  T.V.A.  --  A New  IVorld  Begins”  - Katherine  Glover* 

Forum.  January.  5000  words. 

The  T.V.O.  is  serving  as  a "national  laboratory"  for  exper- 
imentation with  a long-range  plan.  "The  whole  set-up  of  this  rerg- 
ion  seems  propitious  for  co-operation  instead  of  competition,  for 
the  development  of  small  units  of  Industry  ratlier  than  largo,  for 
a balance  of  industry  with  agriculture.  These  are  the  foundations 
on  which  the  now  America  v;ill  be  built." 

"There  are  other  places  in  the  country  where  the  new 
America  is  in  the  making,  but  nowhere  is  it  so  obvious,  so  largc- 
scaled,  so  dramatic."  The  Tennessee  Valley  was  chosen  as  tlie  site 
of  this  experiment  because  of  its  rich  and  v;ell-scattored  natural 
resources,  including  fine  agricultural  lanii,  "deposits  of  coal, 
mietals,  clays,  and  almost  every  know^n  variety  of  mineral  worth, 
according  to  Government  estimates,  y300 , 000 , COO . But  these  re- 
sources are  not  concentrated  in  a few  places;  they  are  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  countryside  as  though  it  were  intended  that 
their  benefits  should  be  shared.  Thus  the  very  topography  of  the 
land  lends  itself  to  small  communities  and  therefore  makes  small- 
er industries  logical." 

The  men  engaged  in  the  dam-construction  work  now  under-way 
"are  on  the  job  for  five  and  a half  hours,  working  on  a 35-hour 
week.  In  their  time  off  most  of  them  go  to  school."  Their 
studies  range  from  iron  molding,  automobile  mechanics,  plumbing, 
and  carpentry,  to  English  literature,  physics,  biology,  civics, 
history,  and  the  arts.  The  intention  is  to  eq_uip  the  men  to  re- 
turn to  their  communities  as  leaders  rather  than  specialists. 

This  is  one  aim  of  the  project,  --  "to  discover  and  edu- 
cate leaders.  . .Ken  who  have  the  capacity  to  scent  good  material 
have  gone  out  into  the  counties  of  seven  states  in  the  Valley  to 
round  up  workers."  They  interview'  ministers,  school  teachers, 
doctors, and  storekeepers  to  secure  names  of  men  who  have  "the  ca- 
pacity for  leadership  and  an  inclination  for  work." 

"The  story  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  will  be  the 
power,  but  of  power  for  people  and  not  for  profits." 


story  of 


The  Main  Laboratory  of  the  New  Deal"  - iJine  O' Hare  i.cCormick 
Kov»'  York  Times.  January  6.  3500  words. 


The  South,  especially  the  seven  States  to  be  fed  power  from 
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the  r.reat  Tennessee  Valley  project,  is  the  ”main  laboratory  of  the 
Roosevelt  experiirent . Practically  virgin  territory,  industrially , 
it  is  being  developed  on  a long-range  planning  basis,  decentral- 
ized from  the  start. 

According  to  Federal  Relief  Director  Gay  Shepperson,  ’’re- 
lief in  the  South  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  carrying  the  desti- 
tute through  a crisis  as  of  attacking  the  problem  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  where  both  are  chronic.”  Thus,  it  is  the  ideal  land  for 
the  social  worker  and  the  place  where  all  the  Government's  ef- 
forts are  in  full  sv/ay. 

■'I.'owhere  else  do  Goverrmient  relief  funds,  everyv/here  an 
enormous  factor  in  the  struggle  toward  recovery , count  so  heavily; 
between  95  and  100  per  cent  of  all  relief  money  spent  in  the 
Southern  States  comes  from  Tiachington . ” Save  for  I:orth  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  where  the  Federal  Treasury  is  enriched  through  to- 
bacco taxes, these  states  receive  from  five  to  forty  times  as  much 
money  in  relief  as  they  pay  in  taxes. 

Since  even  before  the  depression  there  was  com.paratively 
little  money  in  the  South,  a little  more  produces  a greater  ef- 
fect that  it  would  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Yet,  ’’not 
only  is  it  relatively  prosperous,  the  prosperity  is  in  part  the 
result  of  whole-hearted  cooperation  with  administration  poli- 
cies.” 

"A  hundred  signs  along  the  way  convince  you  that  there  is 
more  ready  money  in  these  states,  more  widely  distributed,  than 
there  was  four  years  ago.”  There  is  noticeably  less  poverty  under 
Federal  relief  than  in  so-called  normal  times  and  less  contrasted 
vmth  conditions  elsewhere.  ”As  a section  it  is  the  one  area  of 
the  United  States  which  believes  that  tomorrow  is  going  to  be 
better  than  yesterday.” 

n.T  tr 


''Uncle  Sam  Joins  the  States  as  Welfare  Guardian” 

United  States  News.  January  23.  2300  words. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  early  days  of  this  country,  when 
states  jealously  guarded  the  rights  accorded  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  present  time,  when  the  Federal  Government  has, 
of  necessity, dropped  the  role  of  Uncle  Sam  to  become  "Father  2am" 
to  his  people.  He  "steps  across  State,  county,  and  city  lines, 
down  to  the  individual  business  man,  the  individual  home  ov/ner. 
the  individual  worker, the  individual  farmer, the  individual  desti- 
tute person,  making  his  power  felt  in  nearly  every  home  in  the 
land . ” 


One  needs  only  to  check  off  the  various  agencies  and  ef- 
forts set  in  motion  by  the  New  Deal  to  see  to  what  extent  and  in 
how  many  different  directions  Washington  controls  or  affects  our 
lives:  relief,  in  all  its  phases;  the  social  security  program; 
Government  power  plants;  the  N.R.A.  codes  and  the  A. A. A.;  various 


financing  institutions  set  up  to  aid  individuals  or  fims;  and 
boards  of  conciliation  to  settle  differences  between  groups. 

To  political  scientists,  these  developments  indicate  a 
breaking  down  of  "division  lines  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Tovernment  that  made  of  the  United  States  a federal  system 
of  governments  rather  than  a centralized  national  government . " 

i:.  H. 


"iiinerica  --  Recluse  or  Trader?"  - Henry  A.  ??allace 
Collier’s.  February  2.  5100  words. 

"The  extent  to  which  the  Government  will  have  to  push  pub- 
lic works  and  other  means  of  socialized  emplo’nent,  because  pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  absorb  the  employable  unem.ployed,  may  be 
very  largely  determined  in  the  end  by  the  amount  of  world  trade 
that  we  manage  to  restore." 

Hhich  way  --  nationalism,  tariff  barriers, and  crop  control, 
or  internationalism,  increased  exports  and  imports,  and  a gradual 
return  to  normal  acreage  production?  To  solve  this  and  other 
momentous  issues  now  facing  us,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro- 
poses a new  device  called  an  economic  council. 

This  council  would  consist  of  four  persons,  eminently  able 
and  non-partisan,  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
Congress.  They  might  be  specialists  in  and  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  such  groups  os  Labor,  Agriculture , Industry,  and  a "fourth 
member,  perhaps,  more  immediately  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  price  levels  and  the  purchasing  power  of  all  consumers." 
But  regardless  of  their  af filiations , they  should  have  "the  vision 
and  courage  to  nut  away  shorts iglited  considerations." 

One  of  their  main  aims  would  be  to  provide  a continuity  of 
action  and  planning  for  this  country  and, for  this  reason, he  would 
have  them  hold  office  for  varying  periods,  --  say,  one  for  nine 
years,  one  for  eleven,  one  for  thirteen,  and  one  for  fifteen. 

With  its  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  ITation  and  its  eye  on  the 
future,  this  group  would  endeavor,  first,  to  assem.ble  and  dis- 
seminate the  unbiased  facts  on  our  issues  of  national  and  inter- 
national significance  and,  secondly,  to  determine,  through  a 
national  referendum,  the  non-political  choice  of  the  majority. 

At  the  start,  the  people's  verdict  obtained  in  this  manner 
might  only  serve  as  a guide  for  Government  officials  and  legis- 
lation. This,  in  itself,  would  be  of  immense  value  "for  the  very 
existence  of  a clear-cut,  non-partisan  vote  on  a key  economic 
question  would  probably  impel  legislative  and  executive  action 
accordingly . " 

But  later,  the  powers  of  this  group  m.iglit  be  extended  so 
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that,  in  the  case  of  a poll  taken  on  an  amendment  to  or  a chanr;c 
in  the  Constitution,  the  decision  would  become  binding  as  a stat- 
ute or  amendment,  not  even  being  subject  to  action  from  the  Sup- 
reme Court . 

This  could  be  made  possible,  lawyers  declare,  by  amending 
Article  V of  the  Constitution,  adding:  ’’An  amiendment  cun  be  in- 
itiated by  the  council,  and  ratified  by  referendum,  upon,  say,  a 
two- thirds  vote  of  the  people.”  Such  a delegation  of  authority 
would  also  provide  the  people  with  a speedier  means  of  amendm.ent- 
proccdure,  a process  which  now  requires  seven  years. 

In  time,  this  body  might  also  be  given  ’’certain  veto  pov/ers 
over  economic  bookkeeping  comparable  with  the  Com.ptroller-Gen- 
oral's  powers  over  fiscal  bookkeeping.” 

To  sum  up  the  scheme,  iir.  'uallace  pictures  this  economic 
council  giving  the  people  the  facts,  free  of  prejudice  and  party; 
showing  us  the  different  courses  of  action  possible,  what  we  may 
expect  to  eventuate  from  each,  and  the  price  we  will  pay  for  in- 
decision; and  then  allo'.ving  us  to  vote  on  the  proposals,  v>fith  the 
full  knowledge  of  what  vjo  are  doing  and  hov.  the  results  will  af- 
fect this  countr;",  now  and  later. 

And  then,  if  the  voice  of  the  people  is  allowed  to  be  heard 
above  the  voice  of  party  and  politics,  our  decisions  shall  become 
law,  and  wo  shall  move  into  a greater  and  truer  age  of  democracy. 


H. 


’’Plans  for  Crop  j.nsuranco  Kow  Being  Studied" 

Baltimore  Sun.  January  27.  1200  words. 

Crop  insurance  is  a new  type  of  agricultural  aid  now  being 
considered  by  Government  officials.  Two  schemes  are  under  consid- 
eration whereby  fanners  would  be  protected  from  crop  losses  due 
to  storms,  drought,  and  other  "Acts  of  Providence.’’ 

One  of  the  proposals  is  that  devised  by  Preston  Kale  of 
Topeka, Kansas , an  agricultural  extension  worker.  He  suggests  that 
such  protection  be  afforded  thi'ough  crop  insurance  prem.iums  fig- 
ui-ed  at  lO/o  of  the  insured  value  of  the  farmer's  crop  and  that 
the  prem.ium  then  be  deducted  from  the  farmer’s  A. A. A. benefit  pay- 
ments. This  would  mean  re-insurance  in  private  mutual  or  stock 
insurance  companies. 

The  second  plan  under  consideration  would  involve  a system 
of  country-wide  crop  insurance  handled  by  the  Government  and 
would  necessitate  changing  the  entire  A. A. A. program  so  that  bene- 
fit pajnnents,  instead  of  being  paid  directly  to  individual  farm- 
ers, would  be  disbursed  in  lump  sums  to  the  county  control  or 
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allotnent  comniittces.  From  this  fund  farmers  would  then  receive 
insurance  benefits  up  to  o0>3  of  the  insurable  value  of  their 
crops.  Regular  A. A. A.  benefit  paycients  would  not  be  delivered 
until  after  tie  insurance  payments  had  been  disbursed  and  would 
be  distributed  on  a pro  rata  basis  out  of  such  funds  as  remained. 

In  order  to  protect  such  county  funds  fromi  being  exhausted, 
should  this  plan  be  put  into  effect,  the  A. A. A.  v/ould  withhold 
from*  each  county  a certain  fraction  of  the  benefit  payments  due 
it.  This  mioney  would  be  set  aside  in  a Federal  Reserve  Fund, 
where  it  could  also  be  put  to  use  by  investing  it  in  surplus  com- 
modities to  rem.ove  their  price-lowei-ing  effect  on  the  miarket. 

Rhile  crop  insurance  is  being  seriously  considered  in  Ad- 
miinistration  circles,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  definite  steps  will 
be  taken  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

M.  H. 


"The  Farmer  Looks  Ahead"  - Josephine  Herbst* 

The  j’jjnerican  Mercury.  February.  4800  words. 

The  little  shopkeepers  of  the  Middle  V/est  find  their  busi- 
ness picking  up.  This  improvem.ent  is  attributed  to  the  cash 
earned  by  boys  in  the  C.C.C.  camips,  granted  to  people  on  relief, 
and  gleaned  by  drought- stricken  farmers  who,  panning  for  gold, get 
as  much  as  to  .^^2.00  a week. 

The  farmers  themselves , however , are  neither  pleased  with  the 
present  situation  nor  optimistic.  Droughts  have  occurred  before, 
and  are  not  solely  responsible  for  the  present  situation .But  this 
coEibination  of  drought  wuth  the  high  prices  of  food  and  other 
necessities  and  with  the  fact  that,  over  a long  range  of  years, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  discharge  their  original  debts,  has 
necessitated  their  miortgaging  not  only  their  lands  and  homes  but 
also  their  animials  and  machinery.  The  only  v/ay  that  their  trou- 
bles can  now  be  eliminated,  according  to  the  small  farmer,  is  by 
wiping  out  the  farm  debt.  Those  who  feel  that  the  A. A. A.  program 
may  be  adeq_uate  to  adjust  the  farmers'  difficulties  are  chiefly 
the  townspeople,  the  newspapers,  county  agents.  Government  repre- 
sentatives, and  big  farm*ers. 

The  smiall  farmiei-  has  nothing  but  his  mortgages.  He  mort- 
gaged his  land  at  the  start, and  has  never  been  able  to  get  out  of 
debt  since  the  only  successful  farms  in  these  semi-arid  lands  are 
those  having  over  640  acres  which  "will  allow  a ratio  of  2/3  pas- 
ture and  l/3  tillable  soil  and  a surplus  yield  to  carry  over  the 
bad  years."  The  big  farmer,  who  has  been  able  to  manage  this  all 
along, has  recently  sold  some  of  his  cattle  and  retained  the  rest, 
h’e  will  still  be  on  top  if  good  times  return,  since  "his  neighbors 
will  have  to  buy  from  him  if  they  are  to  get  a base  to  build  up  a 
herd  again." 
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The  fact  that  "taxes  in  soiLe  counties  sho™  increased  pay- 
ments this  year  over  last''  is  of  no  significance  except  to  prove 
the  farmer  is  aware  that  he  who  '’does  not  pay  debts  first  witl. 
cattle  money  or  benefit  payments  is  not  able  to  get  either  human 
or  stock  relief  later  if  he  needs  it."  The  pa:,Tient  of  these  debts 
means  not  that  the  farmer  is  richer,  for  he  is  actually  poorer, 
since  this  money  he  is  now  spending  has  been  derived  from  the 
sale  of  cattle  gone  forever. 

'’Feed  loans  m.ay  be  had  on  a farmer’s  note  but  his  cattle 
must  be  mortgaged  in  order  to  get  such  a loan.  A farmer  to  get 
any  kind  of  feed  relief  must  be  mortgaged  to  the  last  dim.c.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  they  call  it  ’bankers'  relief’  out  here  in  the 
Middle  7,est.  Farmers  wonder  why,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  help  them.,  they  can  get  no  help  unless  their  prop- 
erty is  in  reality  no  longer  theirs,  but  the  bankers’ . Their  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  the  banker  whom  the  Government  wants  to  save, 
it  is  the  big  competent  farmer  who  has  stock  and  reserves  who 
must  be  kept  in  the  picture  if  commercial  farming  is  to  con- 
tinue. . . 


"The  trouble  is  that  farmers  want  more  than  relief.  They 
want  to  farm  and  to  pay  their  ov/n  way  and  they  see  all  the  plans 
supposedly  for  their  welfare  militating  against  any  speedy  return 
for  the  majority  to  commercial  production."  The  Governr;cnt  has 
paid  them  less  for  their  cattle  than  the  cost  of  producing  them. 
The  raonej'  the  farmers  got  they  spend  immediately  to  pay  their 
debts  and  supply  the  human  needs  of  their  families.  How  are  they 
ever  to  start  a new  herd? 

The  little  fanner  who,  according  to  Government  figures,  is 
in  the  majority,  "knows  people  need  food  and  he  wants  to  provide 
it.  The  only  planned  economy  that  will  ever  look  like  anything 
to  the  farmer  is  one  that  will  take  basic  needs  of  an  entire  pop- 
ulation into  consideration.  . . Farmiers  will  never  really  get  be- 
hind a planned  economy  that  provides  for  reduction  rather  than 
production  of  food  in  a world  that  they  know  is  hungry." 


"On  the  Way  Out  of  Depression"  - Alexander  Dana  Foyes 
nation’s  Business.  January.  2500  words. 

Confidence  is  now  being  expressed  by  various  trades  and 
business  organizstions  that  the  country  is  on  the  way  out  of  the 
depression  because  the  economic  readjustment  needed  to  insure  re- 
covery has  run  its  course.  This  is  evidenced  by  an  increase  of 
153/u  in  the  present  average  price  of  stocks  as  compared  with  Ju- 
ly, 1932;  a 34^  gain  in  manufacturing  employment  over  the  low 
monthly  level  of  either  1933  or  1932;  and  a gain  of  in  gross 
railv/ay  revenue  for  the  first  9 months  of  1934.  over  the  same  per- 


iod  of  1932.  Insolvenc”  in  the  railway  field,  as  in  the  banking 
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was  averted  only  by  Government  aid.  The 


industrial  index  has  also  shov/n  appreciable  gain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  monetary,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural experiments  by  the  Government  had  an  inf 1 uence , d irect  or 
indirect,  upon  recovery.  The  dollar  devaluation  resulted  in  high- 
er prices.  Fart  of  the  rapid  revival  of  industry  in  the  summer 
of  1933  was  duo  to  the  feeling  among  business  men  that  the  Gov- 
ernment might  try  currency  inflation  and  that  the  h.R.A.  codes 
when  applied  would  increase  cost  of  production.  The  rise  in  farm 
prices  has  been  due, in  1934, mainly  to  a harvest  shortage  through- 
out the  v/orld . In  the  United  States,  the  1924  yield  was  the 
sm.allest  since  1894  or  earlier. 

The  recent  depression  has  been  the  first  In  the  memory  of 
living  men  in  which  the  entire  world  was  plunged  simultaneously 
into  a series  of  economic  difficulties,  --  the  economic  penalty 
for  a devastating  war,  which  iiad  to  be  paid  by  all  nations  at  the 
same  time.  Not  since  the  Napoleonic  wars  has  the  world  had  to 
face  such  consequences  of  a heading-up  of  public  indebtedness, 
of  international  trade  complications , and  of  distorted  currencies. 

iiS  a result  of  the  \7ar,  great  demands  were  made  upon  grain 
production.  After  the  return  of  peace,  the  belligerent  countries 
continued  crop  production,  for  fear  of  crop  failures  such  as  had 
resulted  in  past  crises.  3y  1928  and  1989  a yearly  crop  vastly  in 
excess  of  consumptive  requirements,  was  harvested.  The  raising 
of  tariffs  resulted  in  a surplus  of  grain  on  the  homie  market 
which  brought  a fall  in  grain  prices  and  produced  hardships  for 
the  farmer.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  ci-op  curtailment  of 
1934,  with  a consequent  reduction  of  30^  to  40^  in  the  world’s 
carry  over,  will  or  will  not  correct  this  abnormial  situation. 

In  our  own  country,  a great  part  of  recovery  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  revival  of  confidence,  restoration  of  sound  banking, 
and  an  increase  in  normal  consumption. 


One  of  the  striking  differences  between  the  present  depres- 
sion and  formier  ones  is  that  an  over-inflated  stock  market  simiply 
collapsed  of  its  own  weight  and  the  fall  of  prices  responded  to  a 
landslide  in  liquidation  which  gathered  force  as  it  continued. 
Preceding  crises  were  centered  about  a particular  important  fin- 
ancial institution,  the  collapse  of  which  was  followed  by  a fur- 
ther widespread  insolvency,  notably  among  banks  and  railroads. 
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"Toward  Economic  Democracy"  - Bertram  3.  Fov/lcr 
Christian  Science  Tt.onitor.  January  30.  160C  v^ords. 

The  present  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  has  given  great 
impetus  to  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement  all  over  the  coun- 
try, attracting  thousands  of  people  who  arc  banding  together  ’’not 
to  demand  that  somebody  do  something  for  them;,  but  in  a sincere 
attempt  to  do  something  for  themselves."  (Consumers'  cooperatives 
are  stores  or  services  which  eliminate  the  "middle-man"  and  are 
operated  at  cost.  In  most  instances,  m.emibers  make  purchases  at 
the  prevailing  market  price  or  lower,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
receive  "dividends,"  representing  money  remaining  after  the 
wholesaler  or  producer  has  been  paid  for  the  goods  or  services 
disbursed.) 

One  group  of  cooperative  organizations  with  a membership 
of  approxim.ately  1,500,000  did  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of 
business  in  1933,  while  the  final  returns  for  1934.  are  expected 
to  shov;  a decided  increase  over  this  figure. 

The  nation-wide  network  of  this  type  of  buying  and  selling 
includes  50  cooperative  wholesale  associations,  some  500  retail 
stores,  IGOO  farmers’  supply  groups,  1500  oil  supply  organiza- 
tions, and  more  than  900  associations  covering  such  activities  as 
housing,  baking,  restaurants,  m.ilk  distribution,  and  insurance. 
Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  of  cooperative  achievements  is  the 
Amalgamated  Apartment  Houses  of  New  York  City,  a project  whereby 
600  families,  through  community  effort,  were  enabled  to  move  from 
slum  surroundings  into  modern  apartnonts. 

This  movement,  supported  by  those  who  have  turned  their 
backs  on  the  prof it -motive  theory  since  the  advent  of  the  depres- 
sion, is  regarded  as  a new  economic  and  social  approach  to  a 
better  democracy  and  an  alternative  to  either  communism  or  fas- 
cism. 


It  was  only  a year  ago  that  Governor  Olson  of  Minnesota  de- 
clared: "Had  I the  power,  I would  usher  in  the  Cooperative 
Commonwealth  in  Minnesota  tomorrow."  The  idea  has  taken  a firm 
grip  on  Sweden,  v/here  it  is  used  extensively  in  many  t^Tjes  of 
business  transactions. 

The  author  comments:  "liThen  business  and  industry  is  run  by 
organized  consumers  for  the  benefit  and  service  of  the  consumers, 
then  we  will  have  economic  democracy  and  the  problem  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption  will  be  on  its  way  to  solu- 
tion." 
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BOOK  REVIEY/S 

"America's  Recovery  Program’'  - Berio, Dickinson,  Onthank,  Thorp, Tugwe  11, 
Sachs, Tily,  Pasvolsky,  Yaolman.  Oxford  University  Press, New  York  City. 
253  pp.  $2.00 

The  volume  is  a good  expression  of  the  New  Deal  in  that  it 
presents  not  one  unified  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  depres- 
sion but  as  many  as  there  are  contributors  to  it, It  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a number  of  persons  either  high  in  officialdom  --  "Brain 
Trusters”  --  or  persons  in  responsible  positions  who  are  sympa- 
thetic with  the  Administration's  experimental  method  of  dealing 
with  political,  social,  and  economic  problems.  Berle,  Tugwell, 
Sachs,  and  Y/olman,  among  others,  contribute  essays  and,  as  the 
cover  says,  "discourse  on  and  explain  the  policies  and  ideas  of 
the  present  Administration."  In  addition,  none  of  them  refrains 
from  criticism  when  it  is  felt  that  the  particular  policy  under 
discussion  needs  it, 

Tho  closest  to  a complete  statement  of  the  New  Deal  phil- 
osophy is  given  in  the  lecture  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, John  Dickinson.  After  a short  discussion  of  traditional 
economic  dogma,  he  states  several  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Administration's  program: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  recovery  program  presupposes  the 
continuance  of,  or  at  least  contemplates  no  sudden  break  in,  the 
major  outline  of  our  so-called  capitalist  economy.  It  accepts  the 
system  as  the  basis  for  amendment  and  reform  primarily  because  we 
know  something  about  it,  know  something  of  what  ails  it  and  some- 
thing of  the  way  to  go  about  rectifying  it  in  order  to  produce 
the  goals  of  human  welfare  at  which  we  are  aiming.  The  great  de- 
fect about  all  proposals  to  build  an  entirely  new  system  from  the 
ground  up  at  a single  impulse  is  that  we  simply  are  not  prescient 
enough  to  conceive  such  a system  in  sufficient  detail  to  know  how 
to  avoid  under  it  the  very  evils  which  are  troubling  us  under  the 
existing  system.  Evils  are  generally  the  result  of  maladjustment 
in  detail  rather  than  of  defects  in  major  outline.” 

And  farther  on:  "A  second  characteristic  of  the  recovery 

program  as  a whole  is  the  paradox  which  needs  to  be  understood  at 
the  outset  that  it  is  neither  inflationary  nor  deflationary,  to 
use  the  two  catchwords  which  have  come  to  designate  competing 
theoretical  programs,  but  that  it  is  and  must  be  both  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  both  in  the  sense  that  it  recognizes  that  in  order  to 
restore  tho  disturbed  balance  of  our  economic  system  wo  need  at 
some  points  to  move  in  one  direction,  but  that  if  at  all  points 
we  moved  in  that  direction,  we  v/ould  simply  be  maintaining  or 
even  increasing  the  lack  of  balance  in  the  system.  To  restore 
the  balance  requires  that  at  other  points  we  should  move  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  thus  commit  what  is  superficially  an 
inconsistency  but  what  is  substantially  a needed  restoration  of 
balance . ” 
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ProfcsDor  Tu^well  plans  to  restore  this  disturbed  balance 
by  the  retirement  of  submeirginal  land  so  that  farm  output  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  market.  Messrs.  Onthank, 
\iolman,  Sachs,  and  Tily  discuss  various  phases  of  the  National 
Industrial  recovery  Program,  over  half  of  the  book  being  devoted 
to  this  important  part  of  the  Administration’s  program.  I.'r. Sachs’ 
analysis  of  Economic  Planning  under  the  N.F.  .A.,  is  particularly 
interesting .After  a careful  consideration  of  the  problems  created 
by  the  depression  and  the  attempts  made  by  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment to  solve  them  he  points  out:  ’’If  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
post-war  political  and  economic  history  — from  Allied  repara- 
tions policy  to  our  own  foreign  trade  policy  --  teaches  it  is 
that  half-planning  and  opportunistic  improvising  tend  to  subvert 
and  defeat  their  original  object,  and  that  such  so-called  solu- 
tions, like  Alice’s  flamingo,  twist  themselves  around  and  present 
themselves  as  aggravations  of  the  original  problems." 

Monetary  Policy,  International  Economic  Policy,  and  Banking 
P.efoi-m  are  each  handled  by  a recognized  expert  in  these  fields. 
Both  1','r.  Pasvolsky  and  Mr.  Thorp  are  internationalists  in  the 
sense  that  they  feel  that  domestic  recovery  is  closely  related  to 
world  recovery.  MTo  Pasvolsky  favors  a gold  standard  for  the 
currency;  Mr.  Thorp,  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

In  reading  all  of  these  lectures,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  they  were  delivered  between  October  22,  1933  and 
December  10,  1933.  Much  has  happened  since  then. 

T/.  E . 0 . , Jr, 


"New  Federal  Organizations"  - Laurence  F,  Schmeckebier* 

The  Brookings  Institution,  7/ashington,  D.  G.  191  pp.  $1.50 

The  forty-seven  new  or  enlarged  major,  and  numerous  minor. 
Federal  organizations  created  by  the  present  Administration  up  to 
July  1,1934,  in  order  to  cope  with  problems  of  the  depression  and 
carry  out  new  policies  of  the  Administration,  are  fully  described 
in  this  volume . 

The  book  is  entirely  descriptive  and  does  not  attempt  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  policies  involved  or  the  method  of  organiza- 
tion. It  contains  an  account  of  each  of  the  new  units,  popular- 
ly known  as  the  alphabetical  groups,  which  have  been  created  by 
law  or  by  Executive  Order  of  the  President  under  the  general 
powers  conferred  on  him.  Among  the  features  of  each  unit  dis- 
cussed are  the  authority  for  its  creation,  its  purpose,  tlie  lo 
cation  of  field  offices, and  a summary  statistical  measure  of  work 
and  expenditures  if  figures  are  available. 

Most  of  these  new  organizations  are  directly  related  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  economic  and  agricultural  emergency.  Some, 
however,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  administer  new 
policies  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  depression;  some, 
such  as  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  represent  the  ex- 
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tension  of  powers  already  in  existence;  some,  such  as  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, are  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  depression,  and  look  to  future  prevention;  and  a few,  such  as 
the  National  Archives  Estahlisiimcnt , are  merely  the  reflection  of 
the  normal  growth  of  Government  activities. 

All  the  organizations  described  in  this  book  were  created 
between  March  4,  1933  and  July  1,  1934,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
which  v/ere  established  in  1932. 

New  activities  undertaken  by  the  organizations  described 
include  the  making  of  ’^loans  to  corporations,  individuals,  and 
Government  bodies";  the  insurance  of  loans,  deposits,  and  mort- 
gages; the  supervision  of  building  associations,  mortgage  associ- 
ations, and  credit  unions;  the  administration  of  a retirement 
system  for  railroad  employees;  the  sale  of  electric  current;  the 
control  of  specified  crops,  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the  un- 
employed; the  control  of  industry;  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion; 
the  control  of  the  issuance  of  securities;  and  the  regulation  of 
stock  exchanges. 

The  activities  of  these  organizations  are  of  widespread 
economic,  political,  and  social  significance.  Collectively,  their 
ramifications  affect  every  citizen,  either  directly  through  imme- 
diate contact  or  indirectly  through  their  effect  on  the  political 
and  social  structure  of  the  Nation  and  the  expenditures  which 
necessitate  additional  taxation. 

S.  M.  G. 


"American  Democracy  in  Time  of  Crisis" 
tanford  University  Press,  California 
vl.OO  (paper  cover);  $1.50  (cloth). 


Edgar  Eugene  Robinson* 
(Stanford  Pamphlet  ^5)  90  pp. 


"Our  plight  is  due  to  the  failure  of  our  people  to  think." 
There  is  the  answer  in  a nutshell,  according  to  the  author  of 
this  volume,  which  is  a collection  of  five  special  addresses  he 
has  delivered  in  the  past  20  months  before  students  or  alumni  of 
Stanford  University. 


In  the  midst  of  our  mental  stagnation  or  undevolopraent 
which  has  bred  the  social  and  economic  ills  v/e  are  suffering  from 
today,  it  is  not  strange,  says  he,  "that  advocates  of  fascism  and 
communism  have  insisted  upon  a hearing  in  America.  Yet  I refuse 
to  believe  that  we  are  prepared  for  the  negation  of  individual 
thought  implicit  in  either  of  these  panaceas.” 

"Our  frontier  experience  has  not  only  given  us  a firm  hold 
upon  social  democracy,  which  we  express  in  a belief  in  equal 
opportunity,  but  it  has  also  raised  up  a nation  of  morons  who  do 
not  know  the  importance  of  inequality."  Confronted  v/ith  this  sit- 
uation, we  must  call  upon  education  to  develop  constructive,  yet 
"critical  bystanders  . , . and  correct  tv.'o  American  tendencies: 
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to  amass  facts,  and  to  abstain  from  thinking." 

The  author  points  the  finger  of  accusation  at  four  types 
of  citizens  who  impede  the  progress  of  this  country:  "(1)  There 
are  those  who  would  rule  by  mere  possession,  who  ever  provide  a 
stupid  defeatism  in  public  affairs.  (3)  There  are  those  who  real- 
ly believe  that  the  common  man  knows  enough  to  rule  in  an  in- 
tricate civilization.  (3)  There  are  those  who  continue  to  assert 
in  the  face  of  blinding  evidence  that  destructive  criticism  can 
achieve  constructive  results,  (4)  There  are  those  who  persist 
in  importing  foreign  nostrums  and  inapplicable  panaceas." 

He  assails  the  much=repeated  statement  that  the  basic 
struggle  in  this  country  is  between  the  capitalists  and  the  mass. 
This  childish  theory  has  furnished  fuel  for  numerous  charlatans 
and  demagogues  whose  "programs  have  been  built  upon  the  assertion 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  thoughtful,  honest,  and  inter- 
ested in  public  welfare .Wo  have  learned  through  bitter  experience 
that  they  are  not." 

But  as  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  a nation  which  "always 
casts  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  votes  against  the  majority 
party"  in  a national  election  is  going  to  submit  to  regimenta- 
tion, — social,  political,  or  economic,  — wo  must  proceed  to 
improve  our  present  structure  of  democracy.  This  must  be  accom- 
plished through  a creed  of  liberalism  based, in  turn,  on  an  empha- 
sis upon  education  of  the  individual. 

Our  "present  laws  fail  and  society  totters  not  because  of 
the  failure  of  government  or  of  officials,  but  because  our  educa- 
tion has  failed  to  produce  a large  enough  proportion  of  intelli- 
gent, honest  and  interested  men  and  women."  We  must  produce  such 
a citizen  body  before  we  can  be  expected  to  choose  great  leaders, 
whom  we  shall  follow,  eagerly  and  courageously. 

iv:.  H. 


"Work  Relief  in  Germany"  - Hertha  Kraus 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City.  93  pp.  50?' 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  asked  Dr.  Hertha  Kraus,  former 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  7/elfare  of  the  City  of 
Cologne,  to  write  an  account  of  her  experience  in  work  relief  in 
Germany.  Her  separation  from  documentary  sources  made  it  unwise 
to  attempt  any  statistical  appraisals;  Therefore,  her  report  had 
to  deal  with  methods  and  not  with  the  extent  and  cost  of  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Kraus  has  sought  only  to  present  a detailed  picture 
of  the  aims  of  those  responsible  for  work  relief  programs  carried 
on  in  Germany  and  the  undertakings  they  promoted. 

Article  163  of  the  German  National  Constitution  of  1919, 
which  required  every  citizen  to  work  for  his  living  if  he  was 
able  to  do  so,  placed  upon  the  Government  the  responsibility  to 
provide  him  with  work.  If  no  work  could  be  provided,  the  unem- 
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ployed  and  the  disabled  were  to  be  cared  for  by  public  funds.  The 
principles  were  repeated  in  definite  form  in  the  Federal  Welfare 
Act  of  1924.  Its  main  by-law  stated  that  care  for  clients  should 
include  the  preservation  of  their  ability  to  work  quite  as  much 
as  specific  care  for  their  health.  Later  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  of  1927  developed  corresponding  ideas,  creating  an 
additional  basis  for  financing  and  organizing  emergency  work, 
thus  stimulating  local  initiative » 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1924,  two 
main  types  of  work  relief  were  developed: 

1.  Work-for-wages,  in  which  work  performed  by  the  client 
was  paid  for  at  a fixed  wage  rate,  the  amount  of  work  thus 
assigned  him  being  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
his  family. 

2.  YJork-for-relief , in  which  the  client  performed  a certain 
amount  of  work,  not  compensated  for  on  a wage  basis,  in  return 
for  direct  relief  (’’home  relief”)  supplied  to  his  family. 

All  workers  receiving  relief  or  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  were  encouraged  to  report  at  least  twice  a week  regular- 
ly at  the  Labor  Exchange  as  the  most  likely  way  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  labor  market  and  of  finding  a now  job.  A record 
was  made  of  each  return  visit,  so  the  regularity  in  reporting 
could  easily  be  checked. 

Following  the  first  complete  and  prolonged  interview  at  the 
Bureau  of  Work  Belief,  appointments  were  made  at  fixed  intervals 
of  from  two  to  four  weeks  for  subsequent  vocational  interviews  at 
the  Bureau,  during  which  workers  and  clients  would  discuss  the 
letters ’ efforts  to  find  work  and  the  experiences  encountered  in 
their  search,  as  well  as  the  type  of  work  relief  most  suitable  to 
meet  their  specific  needs  when  openings  occurred.  In  this  con- 
sultation, suggestions  as  to  the  value  of  supplementary  training 
for  the  client  were  particularly  sought.  For  instance,  the  Labor 
Exchange  might  suggest  that  a general  houseworker,  to  be  more 
useful,  should  have  some  experience  in  sewing  and  mending,  or  in 
caring  for  children;  or  that  a gardener  should  be  able  to  state 
in  his  application  that  he  understood  rock-gardening;  or  that  a 
clerk  could  be  more  readily  placed  in  a small  shop  when  he  was 
able  to  do  bookkeeping  and  placard  writing,  as  well  as  selling. 
In  many  instances,  the  Exchange  v/ould  recommend  a type  of  tem- 
porary relief  employment  which  might  facilitate  regular  placement 
later. 

A few  of  the  items  covered  in  the  report  are  as  follows: 
Some  European  Developments  in  V/ox'k  Relief;  General  Policies  as  to 
V.'ages  and  Hours;  The  Bureau  of  Uork  Belief;  Personnel  Practices: 
Planning  and  Selection  of  Projects;  Special  Projects;  Possibili- 
ties and  Limitations  of  Work  Belief. 

The  report  is  an  inspiring  account  of  work  conducted  under 
great  stress  and  scarcity  of  funds,  and  contains  many  valuable 
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suggestions  for  those  in  charge  of  unemployment  relief  programs. 

D.  B.  T. 


"The  Chance  of  a Lifetime"  - ?/alter  B.  Fitkin* 

Simon  & Schuster,  New  Yorlc  City.  282  pp.  $2.00 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "Marching  Orders  for  the  Lost 
Generation."  The  lost  generation  is  made  up  of  those  non  from  21 
to  35  or  40  who  are  not  economically  well-placed  at  present .There 
are  two  general  divisions  in  the  group;  first,  those  younger  men, 
21  to  25  or  more, who  have  never  had  a chance  to  find  satisfactory 
jobs.  The  other  division  includes  the  older  men,  30  to  40,  who 
have  held  positions  of  responsibility  but  now  find  themselves 
either  doing  nothing  or  with  a very  meager  subsistence.  Together 
with  their  dependents,  these  tv;o  divisions  total  35  million  peo- 
ple . 


Mr.  Pitkin’s  "marching  orders"  are  briefly  as  follows : aban- 
don the  "obsolescent,"  debt-ridden  cities,  with  high  taxes  and 
high  rents.  Betake  yourself  and  your  fellow  members  of  the  lost 
generation  to  a suitable  site  and  there  found  a new  community, 
supposedly  free  from  the  present  evils  of  the  large  cities. 

To  finance  this  project,  government  loans  should  provide 
80;^  of  the  housing  funds.  Many  families  could  furnish  approxi- 
mately $1000,  --  some  more,  some  less.  Five  hundred  such  families 
would  provide  the  new  community  half  a million  dollars  with  which 
to  start. 

There  would  be  subsistence  farms  and  also  some  larger  farms 
to  supply  food  for  those  who  would  not  engage  in  farming.  Since 
not  every  community  would  manufacture  such  things  as  automobiles 
or  farm  machinery,  they  would  not  be  entirely  self-contained.  If 
they  would  need  to  "import"  things,  they  must  also  "e/cport"  some- 
thing. Vihether  or  not  this  interdependence  with  the  "debt-ridden" 
cities  v/ould  affect  the  success  of  the  interprise  is  not  very 
thoroughly  explained. 

As  to  what  will  happen  to  the  large  cities  themselves,  Mr. 
Pitkin  makes  a prediction  that  the  100  largest  cities  (containing 
40  million  people  now)  Tmll  lose  at  least  20^,  maybe  25, ^ of  their 
population  by  1944.  It  nay  be  noted  here  that  the  C.'.V.A.  Social 
Survey  conducted  in  January,  1934  showed  a 4.65>&  decrease  for 
Philadelphia  from  the  1930  U.S.  Census  population. 

The  author, perhaps  with  a realization  that  his  proposal  can 
hardly  be  agreeable  to  the  "vested  interests,"  remarlcs  that  un- 
less the  lost  generation  is  soon  talccn  care  of,  serious  consequen- 
ces, or  a threat  of  revolution  will  impend  because  of  the  failure 
to  provide  opportunities  for  this  great  mass  of  able  and  ener- 
getic people. 


F.  B.  V.  II. 
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EXCERPTS  moil  THE  I-IEWS 


The  duties  of  State  Relief  Directors  have  now  been  enlarged,  and  according 
to  v/ord  sent  out  by  Donald  Ro  Eichberg,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Emergency  Council, they  will  hereafter  "operate  a clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion concerning  E’ederal  emergency  agencies;  serve  as  chairman  of  a committee 
composed  of  the  chief  state  representatives  of  the  various  Federal  agencies, 
through  which  committee  a cooperative  relationship  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween these  Federal  agencies;  serve  as  a liaison  officer  between  the  Federal 
agencies  as  a group  and  the  state  administrations  in  promoting  harmony  in 
the  development  and  administration  of  Federal  and  state  emergency  programs; 
and  prepare  a confidential  report  to  the  Executive  Director  (Mr.  Richberg) 
every  two  weeks  for  the  consideration  of  the  National  Emergency'-  Council." 

( - Baltimore  Sun,  January  21) 


Relief  is  practically  shunned  by  two  communities  in  Nest  Virginia.  They  are 
the  German=Irish  settlement  of  Sto  Clara, Doddridge  County, and  the  Swiss  Col- 
ony of  Helvetia,  Randolph  County,  Y/hile  there  have  been  a fev/  scattered  in- 
stances of  citizens  in  these  two  towns  turning  to  the  relief  rolls,  the 
majority  have  managed  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  consider  relief  a dis- 
grace. ( - New  York  Times,  February  3) 


Tlie  recent  drive  for  German  relief  funds  resulted  in  the  raising,  in  cash 
and  kind,  of  400,000,000  marks.  However,  after  the  deduction  of  high  admin- 
istrative expenses,  there  is  left  only  20  marks,  or  about  |;8  per  individual 
for  each  of  the  18,000,000  people  in  need  of  aid.  This  sum  is  supposed  to 
last  them  through  the  winter.  While  industrial  production  increased  from 
December,  1932  to  December,  1934  by  48jb,  the  number  of  employed  was  bettered 
by  only  16'^  while  the  general  wage  level  fell  approximately  30^. 

( - Philadelphia  Record,  January  25) 


Subsistence  farming  has  made  its  appearance  in  Poland,  where  it  has  been 
, developed  along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  the  United  States .Thirty- 
one  two-family  houses  have  already  been  completed  and  are  now  occupied, while 
another  25  are  under  construction.  They  contain  all  modern  sanitary  con- 
veniences. Provision  is  to  be  made  for  vegetable  gardens  and  the  later 
addition  of  such  features  as  recreational  grounds,  a club  house,  and  a gjmi- 
nasium.  This  homestead  project  is  located  near  a large  sawmill  being  estab- 
lished by  the  Polish  State  Forest  Administration. 

( - Baltimore  Sun,  January  27) 


FcE.R.A.  student  aid  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva, New  York  is  being  reorganized 
so  that  students  may  be  fitted  to  jobs  for  which  they  have  the  greatest 
ability  and  aptitude, and  work  chosen  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  the  Community.  An  investigation  shows  that  nearly  50%  of  the  students 
being  aided  by  F.E.R.A.  funds  are  engaged  in  community  work  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  performed.  Among  the  institutions  benefitting  from  their  labor 
are  welfare  groups,  Y.M.C.AIs,  churches,  and  Girl  Scout  Troops,  As  for 
those  working  on  jobs  in  the  College  itself,  the  positions  range  from  cleri- 
cal yrark  to  research  projects.  ( = New  York  Times,  January  27) 
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P.  Y/.  A.  allotments  to  C»  C.  C.  camps  have  now  reached  a grand  total  of 
$323,362,315.  Plans  are  now  being discussed  whereby  the  present  enrolJ- 
ment  of  the  C.C.Co  would  be  doubled.  ( ~ United  States  Nev/s,  January  21) 


A group  of  C.C. Corecruits  numbering  350  and  stationed  in  two  camps  at  Belts- 
vi lie, Mary land,  have  started  courses  being  offered  them  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Professors  and  advanced  students  have  volunteered  to  provide  thorn 
with  instruction  in  animal  husbandry,  crops  and  feeding,  social  science, 
elements  of  drawing,  music  and  dramatics,  and  physical  education.  Classes 
are  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  evenings,  commencing  at 
6 P.M.  and  lasting  until  10  P.M.  ( = Baltimore  Sun,  January  30) 


Government  aid  to  education  will  approximate  $130,000,000  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker.United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Some 
$20,000,000  v/ill  be  spent  on  salaries  for  unemployed  teachers  working  on 
adult  education  projects ;$10, 000, 000  will  be  used  to  pay  regular  teachers  in 
states  that  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  close  their  schools;  $15,000,000 
will  aid  some  100,000  college  students  engaged  on  "made  work"  programs;  land 
grant  colleges  will  receive  $2, 500, 000; vocational  training  in  various  states 
will  be  aided  to  the  extent  of  $12, 500, 000; relief  wages  totaling  $15,000,000 
will  be  paid  to  workmen  on  school  buildings; the  sum  of  $50,000,000  in  grants 
will  be  used  in  erecting  or  remodeling  school  buildings,  and  $5,000,000  will 
be  spent  on  a nation-wide  survey  of  school  needs  and  for  furnishing  com- 
petent supervisors  on  school  construction.  Furthermore,  the  President’s  de- 
sire to  increase  educational  facilities  in  the  1700  C.C.C,  camps  may  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  portable  schools  to  serve  these  groups. 

{ - New  York  Times,  January  20) 


An  F.E.R.A.  survey  of  the  unemployed  discloses  the  fact  that  approximately 
half  of  the  idle  are  persons  who  formerly  worked  in:  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries.  Figures  show  that  of  those  generally  engaged  in  the 
building  trades  have  been  forced  on  the  relief  rolls  while,  on  the  other 
hand, only  of  the  workers  employed  by  banking  and  brokerage  companies  have 
been  forced  to  accept  aid.  These  figures  are  taken  from  a survey  of  79 
cities,  covering  3,645,000  persons,  made  last  summer.  A further  breakdown 
of  the  unemployed  by  major  occupational  groups  reveals  the  following: 133, 000 
normally  were  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  minerals,  189,000  in  agriculture, 
1,574,000  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  linos,  407,000  in  transportation 
and  communication, 447, 000  in  trade,  98,000  in  professional  work,  and  736,000 
in  personal  and  domestic  service.  It  is  estimated  that  13  out  of  every  100 
workers  in  the  average  industry  are  on  relief. 

( - Baltimore  Sun,  January  22) 


Employment,  pay  rolls,  and  hours  of  work  in  manufacturing  increased  2o7%, 
5o9%,and  respectively,  last  December  as  compared  with  November , accord- 
ing to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Weekly  earnings  averaged 
.|20o71  as  against  .$20.07  in  November.  An  increase  of  3,1^  in  emplo^mient  was 
recorded  for  1934  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  V/hile  the  cost  of 
living  in  December  was  4=1%  above  the  figure  for  December, 1933,  it  was  19,3^ 
lower  than  in  December,  1929.  ( - Philadelphia  Record,  January  31) 
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Factory  eraployment  v;as  1»7^  higher  in  December  than  in  November  and  there 
was  an  increase  of  6o2%  in  pay  rolls,  according  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Per- 
kins. There  was  a net  gain  of  340,000  workers  and  a total  paj'’  roll  increase 
of  $10, 800,000  in  the  industries  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
It  is  significant  that  the  durable  goods  group  led  the  way  in  improvement, 
recording  gains  of  in  employment  and  9o3';fe  in  pay  rolls,  the  non~durable 
goods  group  improving  0.5^  and  Zyjo  in  those  two  respects. 

( = New  York  Times,  January  26) 

A 5-day  work  week  in  England  may  be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future,  due  to 
the  success  of  such  a scheme  in  various  concerns  now  operating  under  it.  A 
survey  of  more  than  5000  employees  on  a 5=day  basis  showed  that  both  employ- 
er and  employee  benefitted  from  it,  that  it  had  a good  effect  on  the  health 
and  attendance  of  the  worker,  and  that  it  has  prevented  the  dismissal  of  em- 
ployees who  otherwise  would  have  been  let  off  due  to  the  introduction  of 
labor  saving  devices  and  other  changes  which  have  reduced  production  costs. 

( = Baltimore  Sun,  January  27) 


Business  conditions  have  improved  in  36  out  of  the  48  states  since  this  time 
a year  ago,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the  United  States  News,  based  on 
check  transactions  adjusted  for  price  rises.  States  showing  improvement 
since  the  survey  of  conditions  published  early  in  December  are:  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Fassachusetts,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma, Kentucky , and  North  Carolina. 
However,  New  Jersey  and  Nev;  York,  registered  a decline.  Only  8 states  are 
now  showing  less  activity  than  a year  ago  compared  with  13  in  October. 

( - United  States  News,  January  21) 


Public  works  in  Groat  Britain  have  not  succeeded  in  remedying  unemployment, 
according  to  data  set  forth  in  "National  Business  'Jorks,"  published  by  the 
League  of  Nations  and  containing  information  on  such  work  from  29  countries. 
England’s  experience  shows  that  the  temporary  stimulation  of  emplojrment  pro- 
vided by  such  activity  v/as  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  heavy  expenditures 
involved,  these  expenditures  adding  to  national  and  local  debts  and  thereby 
retarding  recovery.  According  to  this  report,  normal  activity  will  only 
take  place  when  and  if  (1)  business  confidence  is  created, especially  through 
a balanced  budget;  (2)  rates  of  interest  are  lowered;  and  (3)  present  ob- 
stacles to  trade  are  removed.  { - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan- 

uary 19) 

A business- to°government- channel  has  been  devised  by  Daniel  Boper,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  give  private  initiative  a chance  to  voice  its  opinions  re- 
garding pending  and  proposed  legislation.  The  agenej”-  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Business  and  Advisory  Planning  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  composed  of  52  of  the  country’s  leading  industrialists,  bankers, 
and  businessmen.  This  liaison  will  enable  private  interests  to  express  their 
views  "without  public  airing  of  critical  attitudes"  and  is  indicative  of  the 
closer  cooperation  being  practiced  between  govornment  and  business. 

( - United  States  News,  January  21) 
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Building  trades  suffered  tho  most  from  uncmployrriont  during  the  fiscal  ','ca;. 
ending  September  31,  1934,  according  to  statistics  gathered  by  the  Baltimore 
Emergency  Relief  Commission.  Of  the  44,135  families  on  B.E.R,C„  relief  rolls 
in  April,  the  peak  month.  8380  heads  of  families  would  normally  have  been 
engaged  in  some  type  of  building  activity,  occupational  data  indicates;  70G5 
heads  v/ould  have  regularly  found  employment  as  domestics  or  in  other  lines 
of  personal  service;  3799  clients  belonrged  in  transportation  trades.  As 
for  some  of  the  other  major  classifications,  2C30  belonged  in  iron  and  steel 
industries,  2310  were  tradespeople,  2251  belonged  in  textiles  and  clothing, 
1760  belonged  in  food  industries,  1131  belonged  in  public  service,  818  in 
agriculture,  397  in  printing,  and  340  in  professional  services. 

( - Baltimore  Sun,  January  27) 


A village  for  the  unemployed,  to  house  approximately  250  families  now  on  re- 
lief rolls,  v/ill  be  erected  near  Pueblo,  Colorado.  This  village  is  to  be 
designed  in  Spanish  type  architecture  for  Spanish-speaking  residents  of  that 
area.  It  will  cost  betvfcen  ;|?500  and  '^600  to  place  each  family  in  t)ie  settle- 
ment. F.E.R.A.  labor  will  be  used  on  the  construction  work. 

( - New  York  Tines,  January  13) 


A housing  inventory  of  real  property  in  64  cities  reveals  that  the  typical 
American  home  consists  of  a single-family  dwelling,  about  19  years  old,  of 
frame  construction,  with  five  rooms,  a bathtub  or  shower,  indoor  sanitary 
conveniences,  electricity,  a gas  range,  and  heating  furnished  either  by  a 
stove  or  a furnace.  At  first  glance,  a study  of  the  data  compiled  indicates 
that  of  the  2,600,000  dwellings  studied  some  58,000  were  unsuited  for  use, 
yet  41,000  of  them  v/ere  tenanted.  Of  all  the  houses  studied,  32.1^  were  in 
good  condition,  43o5j^  v/ere  in  need  of  minor  repairs,  19. 4^  needed  major  re- 
pairs, and  5^  were  unfit  for  use.  ( - United  States  News,  Januar^^  14) 


A Belgian  drive  against  unemployment  is  now  under  way  and  will  be  financed 
by  one  billion  Belgian  francs  (approximately  *46,000,000),  v/hich  is  to  be 
used  on  public  works  projects  throughout  the  country. This  money  vvas  received 
from  Dutch  Bankers  in  the  fom  of  a loan.  Belgium  is  also  attempting  to  im- 
prove conditions  by  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  The  price  of  bread  and  meat 
has  been  lowered, postage  rates  will  be  decreased, and  taxes  on  house  property 
revised  downward.  ( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan- 

uary 21) 


Savings  of  the  approximately  5,750,000  families  in  this  country  with  incomes 
of  ylOOO  a year  or  less  amount  to  zero, according  to  figures  presented  by  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Economic  Security.  This  contrasts  with  savings 
amounting  to  §6,250,000,000  owned  by  the  highest  income  group,  or  125,000 
families  earning  §50,000  yearly  or  over.  The  largest  number  of  families, 
10,500,000,  fall  into  the  §1000  no  “2000  a year  income  class,  yet  tlieir  sav- 
ings amount  to  only  §750,000,000.  ( - United  States  News,  January  21) 
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”IN  Iv!Y  OPINION"  . . o o o . . « . 

"The  average  business  man  thinks  it  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  fight 
this  Section  7a  as  it  is  to  have  fire  insurance.  lie  just  has  not  realized 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  depend  upon  the  masses  and  not  a few  million- 
aires to  buy  his  goods o"  (3dward  Ao  Filene,  Boston  merchant  and  economist, 
in  address  before  the  City  C lub, Rochester ,NoY . New  York  Times,  January  27) 


"We  will  never  get  rid  of  the  oil  lamp  government  if  v;e  don’t  let  the 
political  scientists  experiment  for  improved  social  control  and  coopera- 
tion." (Donald  R.  Richberg,  in  an  address  before  graduates  of  the  Pierce 
School  of  Business  Administration o Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  24) 


"I  am  not  so  sure  tho  Nev/  Deal  is  as  radical  as  it  is  . . imprac- 
tical." (Ray  Lo  Gray  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  chosen  eight  years  ago  by  the 
American  Magazine  as  the  "average  man”.  Christian  Science  M.oni tor, January 

30) 


"If  v/e  expect  that  prosperity  can  be  bought,  borrowed  or  legislated 
into  existence;  if  we  continue  to  discard  morality  and  a social  conscience; 
if  we  turn  away  from  honest  production  to  the  fictions  of  speculation,  we 
are  still  under  the  old  delusions."  (William  J.  Cameron,  Ford  Motor  Company 
official.  Philadelphia  Record,  December  31) 


"The  bitter  fruits  of  the  past  five  years  have  cured  the  American 
people  of  the  feverish  desire  for  easy  riches  and  daring  risks.  The  old 
evils  may  come  to  life  again;  but  it  will  be  many  years,  we  may  assume,  be- 
fore they  do.  Meanv^hile,  we  are  all  reaching  for  the  means  toward  a more 
stable  individual  life.  We  have  learned  the  difference  between  real  and 
illusory  stability."  (Raymond  Moley  in  editorial,  "Toward  Stability,"  in 
Today,  January  5) 


"7/e  must  distinguish  between  a desired  ultimate  objective  with  re- 
spect to  economic  security,  and  the  necessities  caused  by  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  With  respect  to  the  Administration  program  for 
meeting  the  present  situation  on  an  emergency  basis  through  providing  . . . 
work  v/hen  possible,  and  relief  when  necessary, we  are  in  accord.  But  wo  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  accept  these  emergency  measures  as  permanent  solu- 
tions o"  (From  program  of  economic  security  drafted  by  tho  National  Retail 
Dry  goods  Association., adopted  January  15  at  a conference  in  Mew  York  City.) 


"There  is  no  royal  road  to  recovery,  and  those  who  think  so  are  bound 
to  be  disappointed.  The  sooner  they  are  disillusioned,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  them  and  for  everyone,"  (Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges  in  "The  Optimist" 
column,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  January  26) 
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"No  More  Federal  Relief?"  - Russell  H.  Kurtz* 
ridinonthly  Survey.  February.  3100  words. 

The  Administration’s  pronosed  work  urogram  is  a long  step 
away  fro.i  the  evils  of  direet  mass  relief, but  it  promises  to  fall 
short  of  expectations  built  up  in  the  public  mind.  V/hile  it  is  in 
effect,  it  will  prevent  the  acceptance  of  a broader  and  more  ade- 
quate policy. 

"The  fundamental  weakness  is  the  denial  of  a continuing 
Federal  responsibility  in  the  ‘field  of  direct  relief.  Kad  the 
President  said,  ’We  propose  to  reduce  une,;iploy...ent  through  a 
larger  and  speedier  public  7/orks’  program  but  we  have  no  hope 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  extricate  itself  entirely  from 
whatever  relief  tangle  remains’  he  would  have  been  vastly  more 
realistic . ’’ 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  works  program  is  full  of 
holes  which  only  suppleaental  and  interim  relief  can  stop.  Who 
but  the  Federal  Government  has  the  strength  to  "hold  the  net 
under  the  new  works’  program  to  catch  these  unfortunates  y/ho  are 
bound  to  slip  through  the  gaps?"  The  ^resident’s  message  of  Jan- 
uary 4 stated  that  only  the  Federal  Government  is  strong  enough 
to  meet  the  nation-wide  depression  of  which  this  group  were  vic- 
tiras,  and  that  the  task  has  been  assumed  by  the  Government.  The 
apparent  assumption  of  the  new  prograin  is  that  three  and  one  half 
million  jobs  for  those  on  relief,  plus  a similar  number  in  the 
private  industries  thereby  stimulated,  will  provide  for  all  em- 
ployable persons  who  may  need  assistance.  ’’The  ’unemployables’ 
are  to  be  handed  back  to  the  states,  localities , and  private  agen- 
cies, with  aid  from  rending  econo  lic  security  measures.  Is  it 
a correct  assumption  that  this  will  !;ieet  the  whole  situation?" 

The  abruptness  of  t^ is  attempt  to  "make  Federal  aid  jibe 
with  the  traditional  American  notion  that  direct  relief  should  be 
a local  responsibility"  is  what  causes  alarm.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment presented  this  over-simplified  picture,  which  the  public 
woul^i  like  to  believe,  just  as  citizens  were  realizing  the  impli- 
cations of  the  relief  problem  and  turning  to  support  of  a broad 
program  of  social  security.  The  result  is  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  work  out  necessary  adjustments  among  the  national,  state, 
and  local  relief  jurisdictions  if  these  are  to  be  properly  organ- 
ized for  the  long  pull.  Social  v/orkers  have  envisaged  "a  nev/  and 
American  system  of  public  assistance  in  ‘which  local  adiministra- 
tion  v/ould  be  coupled  with  aid  and  supervision  from  Federal  and 
state  sources,"  and  some  gradual  and  partial  decentralization  of 
Federal  relief  would  have  been  put  into  effect  by  the  F.E.R.A. 
within  the  next  year.  But  without  some  organizational  relation- 
ship "the  whole  present  relief  structure  will  fall  apart  and  the 
states  and  their  subdivisions  will  be  left  to  pick  up  the  frag- 
ments as  best  they  may."  Since  the  states  are  charged  only  with 
care  of  unemployable s , the  chance  that  they  ‘.‘/ill  provide  adequate 
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aid  to  disappointed  applicants  for  public  worn  is  slim.  Past 
experience  shows  that  there  will  be  many  of  these.  An  in-rush  of 
new  cases,  now  just  outside  the  relief  zone, will  follow  wholesale 
transfer  to  the  Goverriment  pay  roll.  In  the  C.7/.A.  program  half 
of  the  jobs  could  be  filled  from  non-relief  rolls,  but  now  only 
those  on  relief  are  to  get-  jobs.  This  in  itself,  it  would  seem, 
will  thwart  the  Administration's  hope  of  'withdraviring  from  the  re- 
lief business  at  an  early  date.  "Perhaps  no  one  in  Acimini  strut  ion 
circles  seriously  anticipates  a full  application  of  the  new  pol- 
icy," but  it  would  seem  that  the  country  would  prefer  "to  know 
just  where  it  stands  . . . rather  than  to  be  pepped  up  now  and 
disillusioned  later." 

"Social  workers  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  present 
work-relief  program  is  to  be  improved  and  extended,  but  they  de- 
plore the  price  that  is  being  asked  for  this  progress.  Can  they 
rally  enough  support  during  the  'tapering  off'  period  to  persuade 
the  Federal  Government  not  'to  quit  this  business  of  relief  after 


"Federal  Shift  of  Relief  Load  Held  Doubtful" 

Christian  Science  llcnitcr.  February  16.  700  words. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Arierican  Association  of 
Social  Acrkers  held  in  V.'ashlngtcn , adverse  opinion  was  voiced 
concerning  the  advisability  of  classifying  the  idle  as  "unemploy- 
ables." Not  only  was  it  thought  to  be  unv/ise  from  the  mental 
standpoint  of  those  affected  by  the  terms,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  administration.  In  separating  the  two 
classes,  there  is  likely  ' to  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of  local 
officials  to  designate  as  many  as  possible  as  employable,  so  they 
can  be  cared  for  by  the  Government,  while  Federal  authorities  are 
likely  tc  be  selective  in  their  choice  of  workers.  Such  a situa- 
tion might  raise  some  troublesome  issues. 

M.  H. 


"Still  Forgotten"  - TJayne  lIcMillen* 

The  New  Republic.  February  6.  1500  word's. 

The  new  relief  program  proposes  to  put  the  employable  unem- 
ployed to  work  and  the  unemployables  back  upon  local  charity. 

Not  all  of  the  employables  can  be  put  to  work  and  even  the 
large  number  7;lic  can  be  employed  . "cannot  be  put  to  work  in  any 
realistic  sense."  Most  of  the  public  w"orks  program  requires  man- 
.ual  labor,,  so  it  is  small  wonder  that  efficiency's  not  obtained 
with  tailors,  floor-walkers,  and  drug  clerks.  Furthermore,  what 
'is  to  be  done  7/ith  the  1,200,000  y/omen  v;ho' are  no?;  unemployed? 

i • ■ 

. "The  view  that  local  authorities  can  , finance  the  case  of 
the  unemployables  and  of  the  able-bodied  not  absorbed  by  public 
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works  can  only  be  described  as  fantastic."  This  can  only  mean  the 
placing  of  the  burden  upon  the  small  home  owner, v/ho  furnisl'.es  tv/'^ 
thirds  of  local  taxes  in  the  municipalities,  and  about  nine  tenths 
in  rural  areas.  But  already  in  cities  over  bO,GOO  delinquency 
in  payment  of  taxes  increased  from  12.9/o  to  26.3/j  betv/een  1950 
and  1933. 

The  irbierent  assumiption  that  local  relief  is  better  than 
Federal  relief  is  also  baseless.  Federal  relief  in  the  past  two 
years  has  been  administered  more  humanely  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  The  change  in  -oolicy  seems  to  hold  the  vie?/  that  "all 
work  Or  near-work  is  constructive  and  that  all  direct  relief 
undermines  character.  Actually  there  is  nothing  holy  about  work 
and  nothing  unholy  about  properly  administered  relief." 

The  Government  should  determine  t«  set  up  a real  body  for  a 
permanent  welfare  program.-  If  such  a prograra  can  be  reduced  t<^ 
a small  compass  by  an  extensive  public  v;crks  program,  so  much  the 
better.  "But  the  public  works  program  should  be  regarded  not  as 
an  alternative  but  as  a supplementary  scheme." 

J . B . S . 


"Making  Relief  Respectable"  - Homer  Folks* 

Publication  ^212;,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City. 

Pamphlet.  16  pp.  . ' 

Taking  Ne?;  York  State  as  an  example,  Mr.  Folks  cites  po^r 
relief  as  one  of  the  oldest  functions  of  local  government , yet  ^ne' 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  "a  necessary  evil,  to  be  gotten 
rid  of,  if  possible,  or  reduced  to  the  lowrest  possible  v*lume." 
Four  imp-^rtant  factors  in  the  public  welfare  field  seemed,  up  un- 
til the  depression, to.  be.  paving  the  way  toward  elimination  of  the 
"evil."  These  factors ^ ;which  inclined  even  social  workers  to  be- 
lieve that  public  home  relief  "was  being  outgrowu.  by  society," 
were:  (1)  Workmen’s  Compensation,  insuring  enormously  gre-ater 

benefits  for  victims  of  industrial  accidents  and  saving  their 
families  from, public  relief  rolls;  (2)  the  fight  against  tubercu- 
losis, once  a prime  cause  of  destitution  but  reduced  to  one  fifth 
its  1900  volume  in  a. .period  of  thirty  years;  (3)  the  passage  of 
Mothers’  Aid  Law's;  and,  finally,  (4)  the  establisliraent  of  old  age 
pensions. 

The  categorical  relief  of  widows  with  children  and  of  aged 
oersons  came  about  through  a conviction,  frankly  stated  by  pre- 
ponents,  that  dependents  of  these  classes  should  have  "not  char- 
ity, but  social  justice."  No  new  eligible  class  was  created,  but 
a new  public  authority  and  new  sources  of  funds  were  to  provide, 
in  the  cases  of  these  particular  groups,  pensions  instead  of  a 
public  r-elief  v:hich  was  "discredited,  demoralizing, uncertain,  and 
insufficient." 

How  insufficient  the  old  . relief  had  been  was  demonstrated 
when  Not/  York  State's  average  annual  bill  for  public  relief  rose 
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from  $2,000,000  for  all  classes  of  recipients  (excluding  widows 
and  children)  to  $14,500,000  per  annum  for  relief  of  the  aged 
alone,  "l^ither,"  I'r.  Folhs  states,  "large  numbers  of  the  aged  in 
actual  need  of  relief  failed  to  receive  it, under  the  General  Poor 
Law,  or  large  niimbers  of  aged  persons  not  in  actual  need  are  now 
receiving  public  aid."  Tlie  latter  conclusion  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  Assistance  now  given  to  the  aged  and  to  widows  is  vit- 
ally needed.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Poor 
Law  was  not,  even  in  nrosperous  times,  "performing  the  function 
assigned  to  it  from  time  immemorial." 

With  the  advent  of  depression,  the  theory  that  public  re- 
lief, except  in  its  categorical  forms,  was  "on  the  v/ay  out,"  ex- 
ploded overnight,  "The  relief  need  quickly  began  to  assume 
astronomical  proportions.  Local  administration  ims  buttressed, 
not  only  as  to  funds, but -^s  to  methods,  supervision,  and  control, 
•by  the  Stats  and  later  by  the  Federal  (Government)."  Now,  the 
author  believes,  "?/e  must  refrain  from  sotting  any  probable  date 
of  a return  to  what  was  formerly  the  actual  volume  of  need  of  re- 
lief." 


The  author  discusses  the  six  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lar creed  as  to  public  homo  relief  held  by  the  general  public  and 
acted  upon  by  most  officials,  . Chapacterizing  these  six  beliefs 
as  "wholly  unsound  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  realities  of  the 
situation,"  ho  contrasts  newer  conceptions  which  he  believes  in- 
validate each  of  them. 


1. 


A person  v/ho  gets  1. 
public  relief  gets 
sctiie thing  for  noth- 
ing. It  is  strictly 
"charity";  the  re- 
cipient , being  sole- 
ly a recei'ver, 
should  be-  con- 
sciously grateful 
for  what  he  gets, 
and  bhould  bear  in 
mind  that  it  comes 
to  him  as  a favor. 


I 


Riblic  relief  is  in  essence  a con- 
tributory scheme, since  its  source  is 
taxation  which  is  "largely  passed 
on  step  by  step  into  the  ■fotal  cost 
of  living  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity. '.Then  a destitute  person  goes 
to  a relief  office  and  gets  relief 
he  probably  thinks  of  the  transac- 
tion as  closed,  but  he  is  wrong.  The 
moment  he  gets  a job,  he  will  start 
paying  for  this  relief."  Thus  re- 
lief, where  there  is  actual  need, be- 
comes not  only  a legal  right,  but  a 
"moral  and  ethical  right,"  and  the 
attitude  of  the  applicant  who  de- 
mands relief  as  a right  is  "not  at 
all  a thing  to  be  rebuked." 


2.  An  application  for 
publi'P  aid  is  one 
of  the  greatest 
humiliations  a per- 
son can  undergo.  It 
should  be  avoided 
and  postponed  at 
all  costs  so  long 


2.  "There  should  be  no  humiliation  and 
no  social  stigma  in  asking  for  or 
'receiving  public  relief,  in  case  of 
■ real  need.  There  is  substantially 
no  stigma  in  the  receipt  of  Mothers’ 
Aid,  ...  or  old  age  security , which 
are  on  exactly  the  same  legal  basis 
as  public  home  relief.  It  is  only 
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as  there  is  any  custon,  .traJiticn,  and  the  atti-'.ude 

other  possible  re-  of  'iiTelfare  officers  ;'jith  an  eye  on 

course.  the  taxoayers,  rhich  create  such  a 

different  attitude  tovjard  public  re- 
lief in  general.” 

3,  Any  investigation,  "3.  Investigation  of  need  nay  be  con- 
which  \7ill  truly  siderate.  "bluenever  we  wish  to  buy 

disclose  whether  anything  on  credit,  to  open  an  ac- 

need  exists  or  not,  count  at  a department  store,  we  are 

must  be  of  flecess-  investigated  as  to  our  ability''  to 

ity  a ruthless  in-  pay*  Our  finances, are  not  the  most 

vasion  of  one's  truly  private,  confidential  part  of 

most  personal  and  our  lives  or  personalities.” 

private  affairs. 


4.  Even  wnen  investi-  4.  Inquiry  as  to  need  may  ' bo  adequate 
gatioh  is  well  when  undertaken  by.  skilled,  under- 
done, it  cannot,  in  standing  personnel.  ■■ 

large  ^ numbers  of  - . - ' 

cases,-  disclose  ' ■ ■ . ' ' 

whether  people  re-  ■ . ... 

ally  need  I’filief,  b . 

and  therefore , to  ■ . . 

prevent  ■ public' re-  ' 
lief  from-  going  be-  • 
yond  all  bounds  and 
demoralizing  the  - ■ . 

entire  community, 
relief-'  must  ' be  so 
skimpy , ■ so  ■ hard-  - : - - ■ 

boiled,  so  unpleas-  ; • , i 

ant  and  distress- 
ing, that  only  those 
'who  positively  have 

no  other  -means  of  ■ ... 

living  will  ' endure 
it..  ’ ' ■ ■ 


5,  'The  receipt  of  pub-  5.  The  popular  belief  that  receiving 
lie  relief  is,  in  relief  is  demoralizing  is  ”a  con- 
itself,  highly  de-  ' fusion  o'f  the.  misfortune  of  being 
moralizing.  forced  down  to  the  level  of  need- 

ing relief  with  the  actual  receipt 
of  relief.  IIo  one  would  dream  of 
■ denying  that  the  experi^ncu  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  income,  exhausting 
savings,  of  being  subjected  to  an 
evon  more  iimr'iinent  state  of  com- 
plete resourcelessness , is  a dis- 
tressing, a terrifying, and,  to  many, 
a dcmcralizinrg  exp-arience.  But  the 
relief  .of  that  need  is  enormously 
less  demoralizing  than  that  the 
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need  should  continue  unrelieved.  In 
fact,’  at  its  best,  the  receipt  of 
relief  can  be  a cohesive  social 
factor.  Relief  itself  provides  a 
certain  measure  of  security,  and  the 
better  it  is  administered,  the  more 
sense  of  security  it  provides  while 
need  continues."  T/ork  relief  for  the 
able-bodied  is  indubitably  helpful 
in  sustaining  morale. 


6. 


Since  we  are  dis-  6 
tributing  public 
money,  coming  from 
the  pockets  of  tax- 
payers, we  must  take 
great  pains  to  see 
that  none  of  it  is 
wasted,  or  fool- 
ishly or  improperly 
spent  by  the  recip- 
ient; that  every 
cent  is  used  by  him 
for  what  he  most 
needs  at  that  time. 


"Although  the  relief  agent  is  dis- 
tributing public  funds  there  is  no 
obligation  whatever  resting  upon  him 
to  trace  the  actual  use  of  every 
item  of  the  amount  given  for  re- 
lief. In  fact,  there  is  lit-tle  ef- 
fort to  do  so,  in  case  of  mothers 
aid,  and  of  the  aged.  Once  relief 
money  is  turned  over  to  the  recipi- 
ent, it  is  his  money  (in  the  absence 
of  fraud)  and  no  longer  belongs  to 
the  community.  In  spending  it  he 
should  be  expected  t«  use  his  own 
best  judgment  in  the  light  of  his 
actual  and  particular  needs  at  the 
time,  and  of  all  information  he  may, 
be  given  as  to  dietary  needs  and 
costs,  and  the  like. 


"Ae  may  sum  up  the  best  relief  policy  in  most  cases  by  say- 
ing: Determine  the  amount  the  applicants  should  receive;  give  it, 
to  them  along  with  all  helpful  information ; and  let  them  alone  un- 
less constructive  advice  or  further  information  is  sought.  Do  not 
endeavor  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  the  feeling  that  the  commu- 
nity, through  its  welfare  officer  is  always  at  their  side,  prying 
into  their  every  act , endeavoring  to  control  the  minute  details  of 
their  daily  lives.  Ae  should  err  on  the  side  of  giving  those  des- 
titute by  unemployment  toe  much  freedom  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs, rather  than  too  little.  We  must  not  undermine,  but  must 
consciously  aim  to  conserve  to  the  maximum  degree  their  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  We  must  act 
in  the  hope  and  belief  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  again  be 
in  a position  to  do  so,  with  a normal  income  from  a normal  occu- 
pation . " 


Mr.  Folks  advises  the  adoption  of  insurance  systems  against 
unemployment,  old  age,  sickness,  and  accident.  Even  though  the 
experience  of  European  countries  demonstrates  that  these  do  not 
obliterate  the  need  for  other  forms  of  relief, such  schemes  do  re- 
lieve distress  in  a more  .acceptable  way  than  direct  relief.  "In 
addition  to  these  ...  we  shall  always  need,  and  on  a consider- 
able scale,  a rational,  humane  public  relief  system.  . . Such  a 
system  differs,  not  fundamentally  in  kind, but  in  degree  and  scope 
from  these  other  forms  of  social  insurance." 


W.  E.  S. 
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"Case  Work  Values  of  the  C.W.A*"  - Marian  I.lndsey* 

'The  Family.  February.  2500  words. 

"In  order  to  consider  the  benefits  that  dependent  families 
derived  from  their  rarti.cipation  in  the  Oivil  Vorks  program," 
Miss  Lindsey  directs  attention  to  the  "emotional  release"  that 
attended  the  assignment  of  jobs  following  a period  of  high  ten- 
sion in  the  fall  of  1955. 

Even  a "chronic  dependent"  truly  believed  at  this  time  that 
the  depression  was  the  onlr  cause  of  his  troubles.  More  distress- 
ing was  the  situation  of  those  families  that  had  been  self-sus- 
taining until  1929,  or  later.  In  lowering  their  standards  of 
living, they  had  looked  upon  each  additional  deprivation  as  merely 
a temporary  measure.  But  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  years  had 
passed,  and  conditions  had  only  grown  worse.  .The  health  of  these 
families  was  suffering,  probably  more  than  that  of  any-  other 
class;  and  as  v/ould  be  expected,  the  children  were  most  seriously 
affected. 


■'Moreover,  as  the  case  '=forker  knows,  each  measure  of  physi- 
cal suffering  had  its  emotional  reaction.  Real  deprivation, 
distress  over  children’s  unsurnlied  needs,  wounded  pride  and 
hopelessness  for  the  future,  topped  off  with  unendurable'  inactiv- 
ity, logically  developed  a grudge  against  society  and  a determin- 
ation to  supply  one’s  needs  — real  or  imaginary  — in  one  way  or 
another. 


"It  was  into  this  situation  that  announcement  of  the  Civil 
Works  program  came  early  in  November.  It  came  suddenly,  draimat- 
ically,  like  everything  else  that  had  come  since  March.  And  per- 
haps this  introduction  of  the  C.W.A.  was  an  important  cart  of  its 
therany  — a stimulant  for  the  faint-hearted  and  a means  of  di- 
verting those  who  were  cohte nrlating  mischief.  At  any  rate,  the 
effect  of  newspaper  headlines  was  inmediate  and  cheering.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  said  that  there  must  never  be  another  winter 
like  the  last.  'The  '^blic  Vorks  program  was  slov;  in  getting  under 
way;  the  C.V.  A.  , therefore , was  a device  to  tide,  over  the  coming 
winter  men  who  the  next  year  v;ould  go  to  work  under  the  P.W.A. 
The  v/ages  seemed  magnificent.  The  Free  Employment  Bureau  and  the 
relief  offices  were  swamped  with  applications.  For  the  first  week 
or  two  in  December , the'/'  were  hu  nming  with  activity  day  and  night, 
with  no- stop  for  Sunday.  . . All  in  all,  the  ■C."’.A.  got  off  to 
a good  start,  with  sentiment  favorable  and  hopes  high.  Now,  what 
of  the  finish? 

"’■-hether  or  not  the  Civil  Forks  pro.grara  was  a practical  and 
wise  undertaking  from  the  point  of  vie?/  of  the  whole  public  good 
is  an  important  'uostion,  but  one  with  which  we  are  not  concerned 
here.  Ve  arc  concerned  ?/ith  such  ouestions  as  these:  'Yere  the 
jobs  real  enough  and  the  wages  right  to  create  normal  living  con- 
ditions? To  do  one’s  o?/n  plaming  and  spending  at  one’s  normal 
income  level,  whether  7/isely  or  not,  even  for  four  months,  is  not 
only  good  practice  but  a blessed  rest  for  the  nerves. 
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"As  to  whether  the  jobs  were  real,  there  seems  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Probably  the  answer  is  yes,  and  no.  As 
to  the  wages  --  fortunately,  there  was  little  danger  that  a man 
eligible  for  the  work,,  would  earn  more  than -he  had  earned  before 
the  deoression.  Unfortunately,  however,  few  large  families  were 
able  tc  manage  on  the  contents  of  their  pay  envelopes,  unless  the 
men  were  employed  at  skilled  labor.  Probably  it  would  have  been 
more  economical  to  give  slightly  higher  wages  instead  of  supple- 
mentary relief, for  a majority  of  families  would  have  gotten  along 
by  scrimping  rather  than  accept  relief  and  its  attendant  super- 
vision of  expenditures.  And,  even  with  the  scrimping,  this  might 
have  been  better  for  the  faruilies  that  did  not  need  other  serv- 
ices. But,-  in  weighing  the  success,  of  the  experiment,  it  must  be 
.remembered  ■ that  there  were  actually  many  families  who  were  able 
to  live  on  the  wages  and ■ so  reaped  the  full  returns  in  security, 
that  many  ethers  benefited  by  whatever  degree  of  independence 
there  was  for  them,  and  that  certainly  there  ?;as  some  therapeutic 
value,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  in.  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  the  family  was  working. 

"In  four  months, a man  restored  to  normal  conditions  settles 
dovm  to  reality.  He  thinks  things  through  more  sanely  and  accepts 
the  fact  that  the  millenium  is  still  some  distance  away.  But  in 
the  mcantim.e-  he  has  had  a healthy  outlet  for  his  energies.  He 
has  met  ’the  rent. man’  and  the  insurance  collector  at  the  proper 
intervals  and  with  no  apologies.  If  his  conscience  leans  that  way 
he  has  paid  some  debts.  His  family  has  been  well  fed,  according 
to  its  ovm  lights.  He  has  worked  and  drav.fn  wages  with  no  strings 
tied  to  them’.  . . . The  frazzled  ends  of  his  nerves  -have  healed 
in  these  four  months;  mentally,  physically,  and  financially,  he 
is  better  prepared  to  meet  a period  of  unemployment  than  he  has 
been  for  several  years  past . ' 

"How  lasting  the  benefits  will  be,  it  is  toe  early  now  to 
say.  Not  too- much  should  be 'e:;tnected  of  four  months’  relief  from 
worry,  if  it  proves  to  be  an  oasis  in  a gr-^at , arid  v;aste.  But 
as  all  impressions  are  bolieved  to  .have  a degree  of  fixity,  per- 
haps we  may  hope  in  any  event  for  some  small  pemnanent  benefit. 
I'lXid  if  the  p.U;.A.  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  bridging  the  gap  to 
industrial  recovery,  which  seems  to  be  the  plan  of- the  Federal 
Gcvv^rmcont , then  vie  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  expecting  that  the  good 
work  done,  or  begun,  by  the  C.’V.A.  will  be  permanent." 

' B.  J.  P. 


"Aid  for  Childr-..^r;  in  oecurity  Bill"  - Si  grid  Arne 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  February  14.  800  w'ords. 

For  the  estimated  5,805,500  children  in  this  country  needing 
spciCial  care,  mainly  due  to  thxj  effects  of  the  depression,  the 
\Vagnor-Lev/is  Bill  now  under  consideration  would  provide  an  annual 
outlay  of  B29 ,000 ,000. 

As  specified  in  this  measure,  u|i25 , 000 , 000  would  be  used  to 


belt)  dependent,  neglected,  fatherless,  and  homeless  children, 
while-  ^4,000 ,000  would  be  expended  for  child  and  maternal  health. 

There  are  now  7,400,030  children  under  15  in  families  exist- 
ing on  relief;  they -compri se  about  40^  of  the  present  relief  load 
total.  The  children  especially  in  need  of  aid  include:  290,500 
recipients  of  various  states'  mothers'  assistance  pensions; 
250,000  in  homes  and  institutions;  more  than  200,000  delinquents; 
over  750,000  illegitimates,  reouiring  both  medical  and  social 
care;  and  around  5,000-, 000  physically  handicapped. 

The  Oommittee  on  Economic  Security  discovered  that  the  two 
svstems  most  in  need  of  succor  are  the  mothers'  pensions  and 
welfare  services .Pension  laws  have  been  established  in  45  states, 
but  it  v/as  found  that  less  than  half  such  states  are  providing 
the  amount  of  care  they  are  empov/ered  to  distribute. 

Homeless  children  in  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more 
can  generally  count  on  receiving  welfare  assistance,  but  in  rural 
regions  ’’their  fate  is  uncertain.”  Only  one  fourth  of  the  states 
have  welfare  boards  foi*  children. 

In  1934,  there  were  23  states  which  had  less  than  s?10,-000  to 
carry  on  child  and  maternal  health  programs;  14  had  between 
$10,000  and  $30,000;  and  only  five  had  more  than  $50,000. 

llie  Wagner-Lewis  Bill  would  allocate  the  $25,000,000  in  sums 
equal  to  one  third  of  the  amounts  raised  by  the  states,  but  only 
states  with  child  welfare  provisions  meeting  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Administrator  would  receive  Federal  allotments. 
Among  other  things,  the  various  commonwealths  must  assure  subsis- 
tence "compatible  with  -decency  and  health"  and  may  not  impose  a 
residence  require-ment  exceeding  one  year. 

Of  the  Federal  monies  designated  for  child  and  maternal 
health,  each  state  qualifying  would  got  $20,000  annually,  with 
$1,-000,000  to  be  disbursed  to  the  sta  tes  according  to  the  number 
of  live  births,  --  if  the  two  Sums  do  not  surpass  each  state's 
expenditures  for  the  same  purpose.  The  remainder  would  be  used 
for  emergency  and  research  work. 

M.  H. 

"National  Security  and  Birth  Control"  - Margaret  Sanger* 

Forum.  March.  1750  Y/ords. 

Our  present  federal  lav/s  prohibit  the  sending  or  receiving 
by  and  from  the  United  States  mails  information  and  supplies  per- 
taining to  the  rrovention  of  conception.  Sections  311  and  312  of 
the  United  States  penal  Cods  are  oven  more  rigid  in  thoir  prohi- 
bitions, declaring  that  even  the  possession  of  any  articles  in- 
tended for  the  prevention  of  conception  constitutes  a crime. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  the  author  l»egan  to  challenge  the 
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e.tijical  validity  of  these  laws  and,  despite  the  fact  that , after 
long  legal  battles  with  definite  and  narrow  restrictions clinics 
have  been  opened  and  have  won  the  adherence  of  enlightened  public 
opinion,  the  Penal  Code  has  remained  unchanged,  unamended,  and 
still  a menace  to  social  and  economic  security. 

It  is  a recognized  fact  that  the  birth  rate  is  highest  in 
families  which  can  least  afford, from  any  point  of  view,  to  assume 
added  responsibility.  ■ ’’This  technical  aspect  of  contraception  is 
first  and  foremost  a medical  problem  which  requires  expert  diag- 
nosis for  individual  solution.”  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  the 
National  Coirmittee  of  Federal  Legislation  for  Birth  Control  is 
urging  the  passage  by  Congress  of  two  bills  amending  the  federal 
statutes  summarized-  in' this  article. 

National  planning  for  economic  and  social  security  can,  in 
the  long  run,  produce  no  real  benefits  unless  such  plans  be  based 
upon  the  ccrnerstono  of  family  security  through  family  planning. 

"If  our  Ndw  Dealers  .turn  a 4eaf  'ear  to  the  cries  of  the 
Forgotten  ^oman,  they  are  attemnting  to  solve  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic security  without  due  considerat j.on  for  the  basic  hur.ian 
factors  involved  in  that  problem,  wMch''mus't  be  recognized." 

■ K.  A. ' R. 


"Toward  Security  in  Health"  - Grace  Abbott 
Rliduionthly  Survey.  February.  ' 1500- word's.  ''  ' ' 

IHss  Abbott’s  article  deals  with  Child  Health',  bringing  out- 
the  shortcomings  of  our’oresunt  health  program  and  'outlining  a 
program  which  would  not  only  insure  the  health  of  Our  children 
but  also  make  child-bearing  safer  for  the  mother. 

President  R.-oscvclt  has  found  that  work  and  health  arc  the 
two  essentials  for  security, ' but  no  plan  has  yet  been  devised  to 
arovide  this  security ,' the  quest-  for  which  is  nbw  the  goal  in  na- 
tiona.1  legislation.  . " . ■ 

"For  health, the  immediate  problem,  is  to  make  available  what 
science  nov7  offers  us  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  at  the  same  time  .to  .extend  the  boundaries  of  our  know- 
ledge." Recognizing  th'i't"  hearth  and  sanitary  conditions  are.  under, 
bettor  control  in  metropolitan  districts,  more  attention  and 
■action  are  being  directed  to  the  rural  districts^- 

During  the  tine  a Medic-al  Committee  is  determining  the  best 
method  of  assuring  adequate  medical  care  to  those  who -are  eli- 
gible, the  President  has  outlined.  • a prcceduro  for  the  care  of 
crippled  children  and  for  ; -limited  matern.al  care  in  'rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  infant  death  rate  is  high. 

It  is  essonti'^l  th-at  medical  care  for  the  child’s  physical 
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well  being  begin  daring  the  pre-natal  period  and  continue  to 
auult  life.  Jliss  Abbott  calls  attention  to  the  needs:  to  incre:  .se 
the  budgets  of  the  states  and  local  departments,  rather  than  de- 
creasing them;  to  provide  extension  of  educational  programs  for 
the  care  of  infant  and  growing  children  by  physicians  ana  nurses; 
and  to  improve  both  sanitary  and  'health  conditions. 


"Social  Insurance  Is  Not  Enoug'h"  - Ercadus  tiitchell* 

Current  History.  February.  o500  words. 

"Social  insurance  is  not  enough  because  of  fundamental 
defects  in  our  nrevailing  mode  of  producing  and  distributing 
wealth.  No  insurance  plan  can  be  more  solvent  than  the  economic 
structure  upon  which  it  rests..  Insurance  means  converting  indi- 
vidual uncertainty  into  collective  certainty.  . In  other  words, 
when  we  make  the  sum  of  the  risks  practically  identical  with  the 
social  causes  of  those  risks  insurance  becones  impossible.  ' As 
jvlary  Van  Kleeck  has  said,  'insurance  conceived  as  provisions  in 
adA'^ance  for  needs  which,  though  not  foreseeable  for  the  individ- 
ual are  measurable  for  the  social  group,  breaks  down  when  needs 
arp' no  longer  foreseeable  on  the  basis  of  past  experience  but  are 
expressed  in  a change  of  social  trends,’" 

The  objection  to  this,  point  of  view  is  exnressed  by  those 
who  believe  that  "'in  periods  of  overproduction  we  may  make  pre- 
vision against  succeeding  periods  of  under-consumption.*"  Dr. 
hitchell  contrasts  the  present  situation  with  that  faced  by 
Joseph  in  Egypt  when  he  taught  Pharaoh  how  to  provide  for  the 
lean  years.  However,  he  terms  it  "naive"  to  believe  "that  new  as 
then  the  problem  is  one  of  the  distribution  of  goods  over  a 
period  of  time.  . . Our  vexation  arises  from  the  failure  of  our 
price-and-prof it  system  to  ,.'ork  in  harmony  with  cur  productive 
capacities."  laid,  furthermore,  we  are  faced  with  something  yet 
more  terrifying  and  unpre-dictable  than  the  cyclical  unA;mployment 
with  which  we  have  become  familiar,  . technological  unemploy- 
ment. These  dangers  "are  inherent  in  the  capitalist  economic 
system.  . , Our  new-  profici.^ncy  in  produccion  invalidates  the 
price  system.  . . The  fact  is  . . . wo  havo  gone  from  scarcity  to 
abundance.  The  economic  ide^s  appropriate  to  an  economy  of  uriva- 
ticn  no  longer  apply." 

"HHalth  consists  in  neither  cash  ncr  comiaoditiii;S  but  in  ca- 
pacities. . . It  is  not  goods  we  need  to  socialize,  but  the  cap- 
acity to  produce  thorn.  . .'Vhat  we  nood  is  xo  control  the  energies 
at  our  command. 


"The  President  had  historical  warrant  for  supposing  that 
weakening  confidence  in  the  currency  -;;culd  raise  prices,  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  economic  syst..m  was  too  run  do7;n  to  respond 
to  the  tonic.  The  result,  rather,  was  a case  of  nerves  in  the 
form  >:f  a total  disappearance  of  capital  investment.  This  has  im- 
pedu’d  the  further  objectiA^e  of  restoring  individual  activity  and 
putting  men  back  to  work. 
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"The  longer ■ the  depression  lasts, the  more  rapid  the  rate  at 
whi’^h  American  economic  opinion  is  changing  in  favor  of  govern- 
mental interference  leading  to  outright  collectivism,  . .The  task 
of  placing  goods  at  the  use  of  consumers  is  hindered  at  every 
turn  by  allegiance  to  the  capitalist  mode  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, which  '"'as  become  increasingly  unworkable.  . . 

"Social  insurance  is  a canny  way_;of  nobbing  the  people  of 
their  heritage.  It  is  not’ generous  . , , but  grasping’.  It  throws' 
a son  to  discontent.  Tith  social  insurance  the  favoren  minority 
buys  off  tho.  demand  for  social  reorganization.  . . 

"Social  security  will  proceed  from  economic  stability  and 
stoad'.r  T^rogross..  This  re^iiires  planning,  and  nlanning  requires 
unquestioned  control  by  organized  society  over  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. i"e  shall  not  got  on  by  grudging  individualist  concession 
to  social  casu'ilty , but  by  gathering  collective  strength  for  posi- 
tive- betterment."  ■ , ' 

G.  R.  W. 

"Unemployment  Insurance?  - Yes"  - Urances  Perkins 
"Unemplov  lent  Insurance?  - No"  - Virgii  Jordan 
The  Rotarian.  Fobruar:/.  .gOOO  words. 

Miss  Frances  Perkins  states  that  over  four  million  families 
ar.;  at  present  on  relief  rolls  because  of  a lack  of  adequate  pro- 
tection. Provisions  against  unemnloirmont , and  distress  resultant 
from  it,  arc  tho  major  problems,  which ■ confront  America  today.  Un- 
cmnlo^ymont- Insurance  alone  is  not  a curc-all;  works  programs  and 
woll-concoived  plans  for  rehabilitation  are  needed  as. well.  But 
Uncraploy aunt  Insurance  is. also  needed.  Although  not  a panacea  for 
all  ills,  yet  it  is  a measure  of  great  value. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Nation  to  raiso  the  25?^  of  the  work- 
ing nonulation  who  arc  unomuloyed  to  the  status  of  the  80^  who 
are  working.  Insurance  can  build  up,  in  the  course  of  time,  .se- 

curity for  a large  nart  of  the  working  population.  Tinder  .a  .nrop- 
erly  worked  out  syst-im  of  Unemployment  Insurance  in  ?;hich  the.re 
is  systematic  and  coonorative  saving,  there  is  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  worker  the  means  of  tiding  hi.a  over  periods  of  dif- 
ficulty. 

In  the  past,  thb  risk  of  unemploy.ient  was  borne  solely  by 
the  v/orker.  Today  there  is  a growing  recognition  of  the  soundness 
of  social  insurance  against  risk  and  a realization  that  it  can  be 
considered  a part  of  the  overhead  cost  of  production. 

If,  in  these  depression  times,  America. had  some  such  system 
as  the  British,  this  would  have  acted  as  a brake  to  check  the 
rapid  break-up  of  the  home  markets  and  the  consequent,  rapidly 
increased  unomplo;;/mont . The  Ohio  State  Commission  on  Unemployment 
estimated  that  if  America  had  started  an  insurance  system  in 
1923,  by  1929,  the  first  year  of  the  depression,  benefits  to  more 
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than  |>69,000,000  v7ould  nave  been  distributed  to  the  unemployed; 
during  the  second  year,  ^110,000,000;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year,  there  would  still  have-  been  a surplus  of  ,?11 ,000-,00C . 

On  the  Gthe-r ■ hand.,  Mr.  Jordan  oppo.ses  Unenployr^ent  Insur- 
ance. In  his  opinion  there  are  ■ innumerable  people  who  have  no 
visible  physical  or  mental  defects  but  who  are  not  worth  employ- 
ing at  any  price.  These  workers- are  the  first  to  lose-  their  jobs 
and' the  last  to  be  rcemployed.  , 

Chronic  unemployment  is  to  be  found  in  those  industries 
which  have  reached  tne  downward  stage  of  their  developieent  and 
where  the  demand  for  labor  has  b'ogun  to  decline.  This  type  of 
industry  can  not  be  saved  by  UnenDloyr:e_nt  Insurance-.  If  benefits 
are  to  be  paid  to  workers  who  can  not  be  reemployed  in’  industry,' 
chronic  unemploevnent  wrill  tend 'to  become  permanent.  The  solution 
'would  be  The  shifting  of  workers  ta  - now  occupati:n-s  and  nev7  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

The  experience  of  both  the  British  and  Germxan  plans  shows 
that  the  cost  of  the  depression  -and  unemployment  falls  almost 
entir-^ly  upon  the  -state.  This,  is  because  workers’ are  unemiployed 
far  beyond  the  liEiit  set  by  the  insurance  fund  stipulations-. 

. Unemployment  Insurance  should  apply  only  to  -v/orkers  who  be- 
come temporarily  unempdeyed  in  periods  of  business  activity.  Yet 
temporary  or  ’ .casual  unemployment  in  normal  years-. may-  be  -due  to 
the  nurribor  of  technological  improvoments , or  to  invent ipus ,,  specu- 
lation, banK  failur..s,  and  numei-ous  other  changes  in  the  economic 
spher'c.  '"To  assign  permanency  , 'to  any  of  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment-  is  to  vjander,  aimlessly  in  a rapidly  changing  society,'  for  a 
kno’wn  cause  may  quickly  fade  out  and  an  entirely  ne’r  unsuspected 
source  of  unem.pl cyment’ nay  take  its  plac-.,  . 

UnemplcyTiient  Insurance  is  only  a relief  measure;..  The,  prim- 
'ary  aim  of  society  is  to  see  that  there  is  full  em.ployment  in 
productive  industries.  It  must  be  concerned  with  the  ability  of 
industry  to  provide  employment . 

Unemployment  Insurance  is  different  from  unemxplojmneTit  re- 
lief in  that  it  provides  benefits  for  workers  for  a definite  pe- 
riod. The  chiUf  advantage  of  it  is  that  the'  uno-mployed  worker 
receives  r’.lief  in  the  form  of  insuranc-o  benefits  as  a legal 
right  without  having  to  submit  to  a tost  of  n..eds,  and  thus  feels 
that  he  is  net  rec>:;iving  charity.  His  morale  is- maintained ; ho 
koops  his  Sulf-respect , and  reraains  a useful  m-omber  of  society. 

There  arc  so’veral  mJ.nor  objections-  to  the  insurance  -systo-m: 
If  contributions  to  Uneraploym-wnt  Insurance-  funds  ar-  to  be  paid 
out  of  productive  costs , agricultural  groups  and  others  outside  of 
th-.j  insurance  system  vxould  be  paying,  a tribute  through  increased 
’orices.  Ins’ared  workers  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  to  comply  to 
formalitie's , and  their  freedom  of  mx-vement  '//ill  be  destroyed.  Un- 
employment Insurance  will  not  aad  one  cent  to  thu  purchasing 
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power  of  the  Nation, 

The  main  task  that  faces  the  country  today  is  reeraploying 
the  unemployed  in  productive  industries.  Amy  social  reform  that 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  industry  to  expand  emplo’/ment  is 
economically  and  socially  undesirable.  Anything  apt  to  increase 
productive  costs  would  reduce  the  possibilities  of  emplovment. 

"Industry  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  genuinely  unem- 
nloyed  in  periods  of  normal  business.  It  should  be  allov/ed  to  do 
so  with  a minimum  of  nolitical  interference." 

W.  F. 


"Only  Million  Aged  Listed  for  Pension" 

New  York  Times.  February  10.  700  words. 

According  to  statistics  garnered  by  the  Economic  Security 
Committee,  less  than  a million  persons  over  65  will  be  eligible 
for  the  old-age  pension  scheme  now  being  formulated. 

This  estimate  was  arrived  at  by  'listing  those  above  65  on 
Federal  relief  rolls,  plus  persons  now  receiving  old-age  bene- 
fits from  21  states  in  which  pension  laws  are  now  operating, 
736,342  persons  and  179,557  persons,  respectively . Individual  aid 
1 in  those  states  averaged  )18.75  a month  in  1933  and  $16.47  a 
month  in  the  early  Fall  of  last  year.  Pension  statutes  which 
are  not  yet  in  effect  have  been  passed  recently  in  seven  other 
states. 

Census  figures  for  1930  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are 
6,634,000  persons  over  65.  Half  of  this  number  are  self-support- 
inr,  while  the  majority  of  the  others  are  being  taken  care  of  by 
relatives  or  friends,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  provided  for, 
according  to  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Yitte,  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

M.  H. 


"IWiy  Industry  Hesitates"  - Forney  Johnston 
Nation’s  Business.  February.  2000  words, 

A principal  deterrent  to  general  stabilization  has  been  the 
belief  that  the  Administration  remains  distrustful  of  the  motives 
and  economic  justification  of  the  American  industrial  machine. 
There  is  a distinct  belief  that  the  swing  upward  lacks  only  a 
hearty  and  friendly  gesture  from  the  Admanistration.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  is  a widespread  belief  that  the  Administration  still 
lays  major  emphasis  on  the  more  obvious  malpractices  of  the  past 
rather  than  upon  the  essential  average  humaneness  and  economic 
soundness  of  commerce  in  America. 

The  author  asserts  that  both  Great  Britain  and  Canada  have 
made  greater  headway  by  basing  recovery  on  industry  and  by  in- 
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spiring confidence . The  fo,llo./ing  'points  are  cited  as  the  nost 
significant  evidences  of  the  AdrTnistraticn’ s lack  of  confidence 
in  the  An^erican  system  of  industry:  (1)  The  fixed  notion  tliat  re- 
covery must  be  political  or  administrative  ratlier  than  industri- 
al, as  evidenced  by  the  excessive  reliance  placed  on  direct 
expenditures  by  Administrative  agencies .(  2 ) A conspicuous  un'.;ili  - 
ingness  to  have  industry  in  fact  represented  in  the  councils  cf 
the  iidministration  in  detormining  basic  recovery  policies.  This 
dees  not  refer  to  the  administration  of  codes  but  to  the  determi- 
nation of  basic  policies, in  which  the  equivalent  of  coalition  can 
alone  bring  about  mutual  confidence.  (3)  The  conception  that  in-, 
dustry  has  failed  to  justify  its  ability  to  provide  the  people 
with  service  or  commodities  at  reasonable  prices  and  that  Govern- 
ment must  adopt  the  functiens  of  manufacture  pnd  distribution. 

Ccncerning  the  first  two  " imped  iioents  , " the  author  states 
that  "there  is  no  single  industry  in  Arriorica  i.'hich  does  not  ir,.- 
vitcj  the  principle  cf  coalition  and  of  reciprocal  confidence." 
As  to  the  third  "impediment"  the  author  says:  "If  the  people  per- 
mit the  fo-deral  GctVc;rnm8nt  to  engage  i:i  proprietary  business,  the 
.;ffect3  of  the  mistake  will  tend  to  become  national  and  complete. 

. . . iJc  private  agency  can  coxmpote  wimn  the  National  Goverrmient 
det^mines  to  take  the  market.  Comaurcc  can,  in  theory,  bo  choked 
at  its  origin  by  the  dominant  ■competition  cf  the  Government  or  at 
its  destination  by  political  experiment  and  interference  v;ith  the 
flow  of  commerce  7;ithin  the  3tate.  The  • Const! tuticn  forbids  both. 

. . . No  eccnomic  sophistry  as  to  cheapc;r  commodities  or  plati- 
tud-_s  as  to  corm.aunity  collectivism  can  warrant  the  surrender  by 
the  people  of  their  right  to  carry  on  their  la.'ful  businesses 
free  from  GoV’-rnnent  comuetiticn. " 

Tne  autnor  states  that  the  Governrient  "is  engaging  in  a 
multitude  of  functiens  that  threaten  ev_ry  business  activity  of 
the  American  people  v.'ith  ccmptjtition  by  the  Governrient."  ile  cites 
"th.j  gt;n.i,ral  disposition  to  t.-xtend  em--rgency  r_lief  and  internal 
improv-ements  into  the  field  cf  industry." 

"Carricid  to  its  logical  -^xt>L,nt,  Government  cemnetitien, 
financed  by  public  funds,  tax  free  and  support..d  by  thv:;  prestige 
of  an  aggres’siAm  administration , can,  if  it  wills, tak'O  th'_  market. 
Down  that  read  li^s  nati',nal  07/nership  and  operation  of  all  es- 
sential industry." 

If  the  Government  can  enter  thu  poW',;r  busin'^ss,  no  business 
can  feel  exempt.  "A  violation  of  constitutional  theory  which 
threatv-ns  the  solvi^ncy  of  the  Goverrmient  itself  and  t]-c  ri-vht  of 
citizen  to  choose  any  lawful  avocation  with  assurance  that 
the  inv'wStreunt  v/ill  bi.-  immune  frem  Gcvorrmi'^nt  competition  is  net 
tc  be  r^gard'.;d  with  thi.,  ill-omeiio'd  leniency  which  tolerated  vie- 
laiion  cf  the  Eight;..-enth  ikeendm^nt . " 

Government  operation  of  tho-  railroads  is  cit.-^d  as  an  i,x- 
•ample  of  thu  cost  and  in-efficiency  of  govcrrimental  uarticipaticn 
in  business,  as  for  rccov..ry,a  depression  is  not  the  time  for  ex- 
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periraents  on  industry,  "'^/hen  some  errant  citizen  is  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  and  falls  sick  ...  he  is  first  treated  and  revived 
before  he  is  asked  to  march  to  the  scaffold.  The  same  principle 
might  be  extended  to  industry." 

The  remedy,  Fir.  Johnston  says,  is,  first,  appeal  to  the  Ad- 
ministration; second,  appeal  to  the  courts  and,  finally,  to  the 
people . 

Zj  • O • 1 • 


"N.R.A.  on  the  Operating  Table"  - Ernest  K.  Lindley 
Today.  February  9.  1500  words. 

Three  schools  of  thought  stand  out  in  deliberations  over 
the  future  of  N.R.A.  They  are:  (1)  The  school  of  competition, 
free  or  enforced,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  traditional  thought  of 
the  country  and  ineffectually  expressed  in  ambiguous  anti-trust 
legislation.  (2)  Protection  of  monopolies , as  embodied  in  a large 
number,  perhaps  a majority  of  the  codes,  and  permission  for 
competitors  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  monopolies.  (3)  Discrimi- 
nation, embodying  much  that  was  present  in  N.R.A,  as  it  was  orig- 
inally visualized  by  the  Administration. 

The  first  school  of  thought  was  expressed  in  the  original 
wave  of  resentment  against  N.R.A.  in  the  attacks  of  Senators 
Borah  and  Nye , and  in 'one  of  the  two  conflicting  sets  of  conclu- 
sions of  the  Darrow  board.  It  has  been  reiterated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  nroposals  to  amend  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act 
to  make  it  "a  more  effective  obstacle  to  the  steady  trend  toward 
monopoly. " 

"Concentration  in  many  lines  is  now  a fact.  In  1931,  the 
200  largest  corporations  held  55^  of  the  corporate  assets.  Pro- 
bably only  stringent  use  of  the  taxing  power  could  break  these 
combinations  down  into  small  competing  units." 

The  author  calls  the  second  school  of  thought  an  urge  to 
protect  and  augment  profits.  The  codes  submitted  by  industrial- 
ists and  business  men  showed  that  they  wanted  security.  "Many  of 
the  devices  to  restrict  competition  have  proved  unenforceable  in 
industries  composed  of  many  small  units.  Moreover,  this  school 
has  been  attacked  by  the  heavy  industries,  which  benefit  by  con- 
tinual technological  improvement  under  the  stress  of  competition, 
and  by  financiers  who  want  to  open  up  the  investment  market," 

The  third  school  of  thought  has  been  expressed  most  con- 
sistently bv  the  Consumers  Advisory  Board.  "As  the  Board  points 
out,  the  consumer  wants  a low  price,  but  he  does  not  want  it  to 
be  obtained  'by  depressing  labor  standards,  by  impairing  the 
nuality  of  goods,  by  practicing  misrepresentation  or  by  squander- 
ing precious  natural  resources.’  ’Fhat  is  needed,  the  Board  con- 
cludes, is  an  intermediate  program  which  will  put  a floor  under 
labor,  consumer  and  trade  standards,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
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undue  price  increases.'’ 

3ut  price  restrictions  may  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  control  prices  and  orofits.  They  aim  not  to  regulate  cormeti- 
tion,  but  to  eliminate  it.  They  are  anti-consumer  both  in  intent 
and  effect. 

”Ifi  the  natural  resources  industries,  such  as  lur.iter,  coal, 
and --oil,  the  Nation's  interest  in  conservation  must  be  a controll- 
ing factor.  . . On  the  other  hand,  the  uublic  interest  7'ill  not 
tolerate  governmental  aid  in  the  use  of  these  resources  to  en- 
large private  fortunes.  They  must  bo  treated  as  monopolies  under 
stringent  government  control." 

For  other  groups  of  industries,  funther  trial  is  recom- 
mendea.  But  "the  Board  would  have  codes  limited,  as  a rule,  to 
three  main  purposes;  First, the  establislir.ient  of  quality  standards 
for  tht  protection  of  consumers, to  which  the  N.R.A.  thus  far  has 
givi:>n  little  attention;  second,  the  establishment  of  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  standards  and  the  protection  of  collectiA’s  bar- 
gaining; third,  the  establishaent  of  simple  trade  practice  rules. 

"...  T/ith  an  eye  to  the  future,  the  Board  urges  that  ad- 
oquato  provisions  be  made  for  the  collection,  analysis,  interpre- 
tation, and  publication  of  industrial  and  trade  statistics,"  that 
prices  and  profits  ■' may  bo  mad public  and  subject  to- control. 
"The  Board  holds  that,  in  the  main, the  policies  which  it  proposes 
could  be  carrit^d  out  without  araendment  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  However,  a redeclaration  in  mere  specific  terms  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  probably  would  make  it  easier  to  apply  the 
new  policies." 

E.  C.  T. 


"Germany  Spends  For  Recovery"  - Eveline  l\.  Burns 
Today.  February  9.  2200  words. 

Germany  has  experienced  a revival  of  business  activity 
since  the  beginning  of  1930.  Between  the  first  quarter  of  1933 
and  the  saiiic  period  of  1934,  employment  incr-eased  15B.  The 
industrial  index  rose  from  61.3  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fi- 
nancial year  of  1932-1933  to  67.7  in  1935-1934,  and  87.9  in  1934- 
1935.  The  wholesale  price  level  increased  more  slowly,  from  91.0 
in  January,  1933  to  97.5  in  June,  1934.  The  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  rose  still  Itss.  This  has  been  achieved  by  the  German 
Government  in  a bold  spending  program  which  has  brcug;ht  a transi- 
tion of  capital  to  home  industries.  This  has  led  to  an  increase 
in  business  activity. 

The  idea  of  government  -encouraging  the  creation  of  work  is 
not  new.  The  norreal  German  relief  program  has  always  made  pro- 
vision for  giving  jobs  instead  of  relief.  Nerkers  can  enrcll  in 
the  voluntary  labor  service  or  in  the  landhelpor  system  v/here  the 
Government  provides  subsidies  to  small  farmers  v/ho  agree  to  take 
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jobless  voung  urban  ^JO’-lcers  and  train  them  in  agricultural  ?/ork. 
HoTTever,  without  additional  help  from  the  Government  in  the  form 
of  lo"-interest  loans,  local  authorities  and  employers  who  could 
anply  for  wage  subsidies  were  not  interested  in  undertaking  new 
projects.  It  was  not  until  the  Government  decided  to  increase 
its  expenditures  greatly,  on  the  whole  emplojmient-creation  pro- 
gram, that  sizable  expansion  of  emergency  work  or  of  projects 
for  employing  young  workers,  was  possible,  Had  the  German  banks 
been  in  possession  of  idle  capital, the  Government  might  have  been 
able  to  utilize  it  for  creating  jobs  by  floating  bonds.  In  the 
absence  of  such-  surpluses,  the  Government  had  to  introduce  credit 
exnansion,  inaugurated  by  the  V^on  Papen  Government  and  continued 
on  a lavish  scale  by  Herr  Hitler.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  funda- 
mental problem  facing  the .Government  is  persuading  its  people  to 
spend.  All  sorts  of  inducements  have  been  offered. 

The  fears  of  private  bus.iness  had  checked  public  spending 
by  the  local  authorities.  Private'  business  felt  that  public  ac- 
tivitv  would  rob  it  of  trade, hence  local  authorities  were  limited 
to  expenditures  on  civic  improvement’.  However,  after  1932  many  of 
the  limitations  restricting  this  sort  of  work  were  removed, and  as 
a result  of  tremendous  political  propaganda,  the  number  employed 
in  public  works  increased  from  15,500  in  March,  1932  to  88,000  in 
March,  1933'  and  631,000  in  March,  1934. 

In  1932,  the  Von  Papen  Government  extended  to  all  business 
concerns  ?/hic,h  had  paid  certain  taxes  in  the  year  1932-1933  a tax 
certificate  eoual  to  40^  of  the  tax  they  had  paid.  These  tax  cer- 
tificates could  be  used  either  for  paying  taxes  in  the  succeeding 
five  years  or  they  could  be  sold  for  cash  through  the  stock  ex- 
change. It  was  thought  that  this  extra  fund  would  expand  produc- 
tion, but  the  money  was  used  mainly  by  businesses  for  the  paying 
off  of  their  debts  to  banks,  and  the  banks  used  the  money  to  in- 
crease their  liquidity  instead  of  lending  it  out  again.  As  a re- 
sult of  this  move,  little  or  no  employment  increase  was  noted. The 
Von  Papen  Government  also  tried'  to  encourage  employers  to  expand 
by  offering  to  pay  100  marks  a quarter  for  each  extra  worker  em- 
ployed, but  there  v/as  little  inducement  in  this  when  employers 
realized  that  their  competitors  also  would  obtain  the  same  sub- 
sidy. 

By  far  the  most . successful  project 'has  been  the  plan  for 
subsidizing  house  repairs  .Providing  the  v/ork  is  carried  out  with- 
in a specified  time,  20^  of  the  cost  of  redecoration  and  50^  of 
the  cost  of  fundamental  alteration  is  paid  to  the  owner  or  tenant 
of  a dwelling  house.  The  demand  for  this  subsidy  was  tremendous 
and  the  700,000,000  mark  fund  available  was  rapidly  exhausted. 
Unemployment  in  the  building  activity  fell  from  810,000  in  March, 
1933  to  235,000  in  March,  1934, while  employment  in  building  mate- 
rials industries  increased  91^  in  the  course  of  a year. 

Tax  remissions  have  been  granted  for  expenditures  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  For  example , business  establishments  which  repair  their 
properties  can  deduct  10^  for  the  cost  of  rep'airs  from  their  tax 
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bills  if  their  wage  bills  increased  by  a corresponding  amount. 

Private  householders  are  entitled  to  count  domestic  ser- 
vants as  family  members  in  claiming  rebates  on  income  taxes  pro- 
vided they  increase  the  number  of  servants  employed.  Another 
instance  is  the  granting  of  money  for  furniture  buying  to  women 
retiring  from  industry  to  narry.  Of  the  sum  borrowed,  25^5  is 
canceled  for  every  child  born  of  the  marriage. 

The  German  experience  suggests  that  if  a government  wants 
to  expand  employment  as  an  alternative  to  relief, it  must  be  will- 
ing to  grant  very  generous  subsidies,  and  if  it  wishes  this  plan 
put  through  quickly,  it  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  about  the  way 
the  funds  are  used. 

W.  F. 


"The  Depression  Wrongly  Diagnosed" 

Banker  & Financier.  February.  60Q.  words. 

The  depression:  "Is  it  really  the  result  of  economic  forces 
or  political?  ilre  the  economic  symptoms  the  true  causes  or  the 
results  of  political  errors?  ...  Intimate  studies  would  show 
that  the  real  causes  . . . are  wrong  political  principles  applied 
by  the  world’s  governments,  following  the  destruction  of  credit 
by  the  War."  Likewise,  politicians,  not  natural  economic  laws, 
are  responsible  for  present  conditions  which  are  delaying  re- 
covery. 

According  to  this  article,  such  factors  as  "restrictive 
legislation,  monopolization,  unscientific  taxation,  currency  ma- 
nipulation, artificial  price  levels,  bilateral  agreements  between 
nations , exchange  curbs , the  supervision  of  credits  in  the  interest 
of  governments,  industrial  codes,  and  the  regimentation  of  com- 
merce, banking,  and  finance,  and  a multitude  of  similar  actions 
are  purely  of  political  origin."  These  evils  have  led 'to,  rather 
than  from,  our  economnc  difficulties. 

"Every  type  of  fantastic  device  for  changing  the  result  of 
economic  loss  has  been  employed."  Suffering  will  continue  until 
a better  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  the  depression  is  made, 

M.  H. 


"Prosperity  by  Freedom  and  Democracy"  - S.  W.  Simpson 
Published  by  the  author, 1165  Broadway, New  York  City.  Pamphlet .52pp. lOd 

Mr.  Simpson  addresses  an  open  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  advocating  governmental  control  of  banking  as  a 
panacea  for  the  economic  ills  besetting  the  country. 

The  basis  of  real  democratic  economy  is  free  competition 
and  equal  opportunity,  impossible  to  conjoin  with  monopoly.  The 
final  cause  of  all  monopolies  is  the  monopoly  of  banking-  under 
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which  the  total  resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  all 'its  people  are 
in  .control  of  the  hanker  s , whose,  financial  power  therefore  exceeds 
that  of  the  Nation  of  which  they  are  a very  small  part. 

Should  the  Government  eventually  take  control  of  banking, 
the  earnings  of  the  credit-administration  alone  would  provide  am- 
ple Federal  revenue.  The  states  and  municipalities  would  get  am- 
ple revenue  from  the  economic  rent  of  their  natural  resources 
(land  and  franchise  rights)  which  truly  belong  to  all  the  people. 

In  the  revie?;er’s  opinion,  this  combination  of  governmental 
banking  control  (state  socialization)  and  single  tax  contains 
some  ideas  worthy  of  consideration, but  taken  as  a whole  is  merely 
the, author's  idea  of  the  best  route  leading  to  Utopia. 

S . M.  G. 


”'ihe  Real  Farm  Problem"  - 0.  W.  Willcox 
Economic  Forum.  Winter  1934.  3600  words. 

Although  in  ' agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
that  "there  is  too  much  land  in  cultivation  and  too.  many  families 
trying  to  make  a living  by  farming"  the  author  of  this  article 
does  not  agree  with  all  of  the  points  in  the  A. A. A.  program. 
Basing  his  statements  .on  the  new  science  of  agrobiological  dynam- 
ics of  v;hich  he  is  one  of  the  founders,  ho  brings  to  light  some 
interesting  possibilities  dependent  upon  the  introduction  of 
technological  ideas  into  agriculture. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the  supersaturation 
of  the  farm  market  has  been  brought  about  by  the  curtailment  of 
domestic  consumption  and  the  decreased  export  demand,  accumulated 
surplus  production  causing  a fall  of  prices  which  curtailed  farm 
income  and  in  turn  resulted'  in  a tremendous  decrease  in  farmer 
purchasing  power.  Under  free  competition,. the  inferior  units  would 
simply  become  economic  casualties,  but  ".when  a substantial  frac- 
tion of  the  population  is  involved  in  economic  distress  the  mat- 
ter becomes  socially  and  politically  dangerous." 

Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  sought  to  relieve  this  condition, since  eco- 
nomic. distress  among  the  farmers  is  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
return  of  prosperity.  The  author  is  in  agreement  with  the  plan 
to  keep  the  people  on  the  land  and  provide  them  with  suitable  in- 
come. He  docs,  however,,  question  the  method  used.  ' 

The  A. A. A.  plan  is  summarized  as  attempting  to  reduce  pro- 
duction by  10  to  25,^;to  remove  the  surplus  stocks  which  result  in 
low  prices;  and  to  provide  higher  prices  by  a processing  tax  on 
farm  products,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
farmers.  However,  the  reduction  of  farm  products  is  not  accom- 
plished by  the  reduction  of  acreage  because  that  is  only  one  of 
the  factors  involved.  The  weather  is  another  large  factor.  The 
A. A. A.  program  would  be  greatly  assisted  by  a ?;idespre ad  drought, 
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but  totally  wrecked  by  a season  of  bcinper  crops.  The  reduction 
in  cotton  acreage  in  1933  was  offset  by  a more  than  normal  crop 
on  the  acreage  that  remained.  The  reduction  of  corn  acreage  by 
20^  was  nullified  by  corn  breeders  who  planted  corn  hybrids  cap- 
able of  yielding  20^  more  than  ordinary  varieties  when  cultivated 
by  the  same  methods.  ”So  the  corn  growers  have  only  to  reduce 
their  acreage  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  A. A. A, , pocket 
the  cash  given  to  them  by  the  Government,  plant  the  hybrid  seed 
now  freely  available,  and  proceed  to  fill  their  cribs  as  usual.” 

Another  factor  not  reckoned  with  in  the  present  A. A. A.  pro- 
gram is  the  possibility  of  increasing  productivity  by  the  use  of 
plant  food,  fertilizer,  and  soil  moisture.  According  to  the  au- 
thor, the  average  farmer  obtain?  but  10  to  12^  of  the  possible 
yield  in  the  great  agricultural  staple  crops. Hie  tabulation  shows 
the  maximum  yield  possible. 


Maximum  and  Average  Yields  of  Staple  Irons: 


Kind  of 
crop 


Maximum  known  Average  yield 
yield  under  under  extensive 
intensive  farming  farming 


Per  cent  relation 
of  average  yields  to 
possible  yields 


Corn 

225 

bu. 

26 

bu. 

11.5 

Wheat 

122.5 

Tf 

15 

ft 

12.2 

Oats 

245.7 

- Tf 

30 

ft 

12.2 

Rye 

54.4 

ff 

13 

ft 

23.8 

Barley 

122.5 

Tf 

24 

tt 

19.6 

Potatoes 

1155.9 

ft 

115 

tf 

9.9 

Cotton 

3.3 

bales 

0.32 

bales 

9.7 

For 

instance , 

the  average 

yield 

of  wheat  is  only  15  bushels 

per  acre. 

whereas  minimum 

yield 

under 

intensive  farming  is  known 

to  be  122 

.-5  bushels 

per  acre . 

If  then  the  wheat  farmers  concen- 

trate  on 

smaller  acreage 

but 

increase 

productivity 

by  fertiliz- 

ers,  the 

A. A. A.  program  will 

be 

defeated.  "Past 

experience  in 

Odher  countries  has 'shown  that  under  parallel  circumstances , farm- 
ers will  beat  the  game  in  Just  that  way."  Thus  "the  acreage  re- 
duction plan  seems  destined  to  achieve  small  results  at  enormous 
expense . " 


The  author  suggests  a different  plan  to  control  and  limit 
agricultural  production  by  taking  charge  of  the  product  itself. 
The  idea  is  based  on  the  procedure'  followed  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  in  the  Sugar  Cane  industry  about  six  years  ago.  If 
applied  to  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
carried  out  as  follows:  "The  cotton  belt  will  be  divided  into 
districts  with  one  gin  in  each.  The  previous  maximum  number  of 
bales  turned  out  by  this  gin  will  determine  the  gin’s  share  of 
the  cotton  trade  of  the  country.  The  cotton  farmers  in  each  gin 
district  will  be  registered  and  licensed,  and  to  each  will  be  as- 
signed a share  in  his  gin's  output  in  proportion  to  his  previous 
maximum  production  as  disclosed  by  the  gin’s  records.  All  cotton 
baled  by  the  gin  will  imiaediately  become  the  property  of  a Board 
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created  by  the  industry,  acting  under  Govern.nent  authority.  The 
Board  will  fix  the  price  which  the  domestic  spinners  must  pay  for 
their  raw  cotton,  which  they  can  get  from  no  other'’ source . The 
excess  will  be  sold  to  exporters  at  the  world  price.  Then,  the 
cotton  farmer  will  receive  two  payments,  one  for  his  share  in  the 
domestic  transactions,  and  another  for  his  share  in  the  export 
transactions.  . .Any  farmer  is  indeed  perfectly  free  to  cultivate 
any  amount  of  land  and  to  raise  his  unit’  yield  as  high  as  he  pos- 
sibly can, but  all  produced  in  excess  of  his  allotted  share  in  the 
domestic  and  the  normal  exnort  pools  is  segregated  into  a third 
pool  which  brings  him  only  the  world  price.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  outline  the  agriobiologic  potential- 
ities of  various  crops  and  the  results  that  could  be  obtained  by 
intensive  farming  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.  He  estimates-  that 
the  seven  million  inhabitants  of  greater  New  ’Yoi^k  could  be  fur- 
nished food  from  an  area  equal  to  its  own  in  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, by  the  labor  of  65Q0  persons,  or  less  than  one  man  per  1000 
inhabitants. 

"If  the  most  powerful  crop  plants  are  driven  to  yield  at 
their  highest  known  rates,  if  there  are  no  crop  failures,  and  if 
no  food  calories  arc  lost  on  the  way  from  field  to  consumption, 
then  22,000  people  could  exist  on  the  produce  cf  one  square  mile 
and  1000  persons  on  the  agricultural  labor  of  one  m.an.  G-iven  an 
adequate  supply  of . fertilizers , sufficient  water  for  irrigation, 
effective  protectipn  from  pests  and  plant  diseases,  and  allowing 
a discount  of  30^  to  cover  c :^ntingenciGS  . . . one  square  mile 
should  support  at  least  15,000  persons  on  an  existence  level.  On 
this  basis,  to  f-ed  the  125,000,000  people  of  the  United  States 
on  a similar  level  would  require  only  8333  square  miles,  which  is 
hardly  more  than  a sixth  of  the  plow  land  now  being  cultivated  in 
the  State  cf  Illinois.  . . 

"The  real  farm  problem  may  therefore  . be  said  to  demand  a 
proximate  and  ultimate  solution.  First,  the  immediate  stabiliz- 
ation of  the  industry  with  reasonable  economic  protection  to  all 
its  human  units;  and  then,  as  the  enorm" us  latent  biological  re- 
sources of  the  industry  are  further  developed,,  the  capture  ."'f  the 
released  increments  of  time, labor, and  land  for  the  general  good." 

H.  G.  M. 


"The  Status  of  the  Farm  Population" 

Ueekly  Information  Service,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  New  York  City.  January  5.  Pamphlet.  4 pp. 

This  article  is  the  first  of  a series  of  monographs,  being 
issued  by  the  Federal  Council,  on  the  subject  of  "A  National  In- 
ventory of  Human  V/elfare." 

The  farm  share  of  the  national  income  is  first  discussed 
with  quotations  from  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture., 


showing  that  in  1350,63?^  of  the  gainfully  eranloyed  persons  in  the 
United  .States  were  in  agriculture  and  their  share  of  the  national 
income  was  35%.  By  1932,  the  working  population  on  farms  had 
dropred  to  23^  of  the  gainfully  employed  in  the  entire  country 
and  the  farmers’  share  of  the  national  income  had  declined  to  Q%. 
The  trend  has  .been  slightly  upward  since  1932.  Mr.  Uailace  ex- 
nlains  that  "if  the  relationship  of  the  past  w^re  to  be  maintain- 
ed, then  farmers  should  be  getting  about  13^  of  the  national 
income  instead  of  less  than  10^.",  , . 

The  article  refers  to  a study  of  almost  5000  farm  families 
in  1923  which  showed  that  the  farm  contributed  the  eauivalent  of 
about  .‘^600  per  fa.nily  toward  living  costs,  or  about  4:0%  of  the 
total  family  li’’'ing  expenses.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
farm  nopulation  is  "plainly  one  of  the  low  income  groups  of  the 
United  States." 

Population-  movements  are  discussed  with  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  the  farm  has  been  a refuge  for  unemployed  people  since 
1931.  . It  is  believed  that  more  persons  are  now  living  on  farms 
than  at  any  time  in  the  .history  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Baker  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  betr/een  three  and  four  billion  dollars 
was  drawn  from  farms  to  tovms  and  cities  between  1920  and  1930 
through  the  settlement  of  estates,  due  largely  to  the  migration 
to  the  city  of  young  people  during  the  past  generation. 

Under  the  topic  "Reasons. for  Economic  Difficulties,"  the 
article  again  ouotes  Secretary  Wallace  who  mentions  among  other 
things , uncontrolled  production,  loss  of  foreign  markets , increased 
overhead  c osts , relatively  higher  price  level  of  things  purchased, 
and  increased  distributing  and  transportation  costs. 

The  criticism  of  the  agricultural  adjustment  program  is  an- 
alyzed , showing  that  most  fault-finding  has  come  from  some- special 
interest  or  point  of  view.  The  fact  is  stressed  that  it  attempts 
no  fundamental  changes  in  marketing  methods  and  is  exclusively  an 
emergency  measure. 

The  place  of  voluntary  cooperative  effort  among  farmers  is 
recognized.  The  article  carries  the  information  that  at  least  one 
third  of  all  farmers  are  members  of  cooperative  associations  and 
that  more  farmers  than  city  people  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
consumers’  cooperatives. 

The  seriousness  of  the  farm  debts  is  shown  by  the  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  in  1910  the  total-  mortgage  indebtedness  of  agri- 
culture was  eaual  to  about  one  half  of  the  annual  cash  income 
from  farm  production,  while  in  1932  it  was  almost  double  this  in- 
come. It  is  explained,  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  agriculture 
resulted  from  the  debts  being  contracted  in  a period  of  high 
prices,  to  be  paid  off  in  a period  of  low  prices. 

The  shifting  of  the  financing  of  agriculture  from  private 
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to  Federal  agencies  is  outlined^  It  is  stated  that  in  1934  more 
than  "7.0%  of  the  farm  mortgages  recorded  in  the  United  States  were 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Recently  about  1,700,000  rural  families  (engaged  in  occupa- 
tions that  directly-  serve  the  farm  population)  have  been  under 
the  care  of  emergency  relief  organizations.  The  ’'rural  rehabili- 
tation” program  of-  the  F.E.R.A.  which  is  described  as  covering 
the  establishment  of  new  communities  with  inexpensive  houses, 
subsistence  gardens,  etc.,  is  discussed  in  connection  with  rural 
relief.  Although  it  is  admitted  that  farmers  are  skeptical  of 
this  project,  the  point  is  made  that  ’’the  American  city  and  its 
industries  show  no  disposition  to  engage, in  a type  of  industrial 
planning  that  will  re-employ  surplus  workers  in  large  numbers  in 
the  near  future."  ' , ■ . 

The  article  concludes  with  this  statement:  "The  efforts  of 
those  working  for  rural  social  improvement  have  recently  been 
bent  in  the  direction  of  securing  .larger  federal  and  state  grants 
in  aid.  Most  of  these  leaders  believe  in  federal  aid  as  one  means 
of  redistributing  the  national  income  by  using  the  federal  tax 
powers.  As  yet,  however,  only  the  merest  beginnings  in  this  di- 
rection have,  been  made."  . ^ 

’ G.  F.  J, 


"The  New  Deal  for  Share-Croppers”  - William  R.  Amberson 
The  Nation.  February  13.  1500  words. 

The  author  of  this  article  strikes  forcefully  at  the  essen- 
tial weaknesses  of  the  much  discussed  Section  7 of  the  19.34-35 
Cotton  Acreage  Reduction  Contract. 

This  contract  has  been  one  of  the  fundamental  prompters  of 
the  unprecedented  labor  strife  being  ?/itnessed  in  the  South  and 
West  of  our  country.  . 

There  has  been  no  sign  of  the  promised  prosperity,  ^ prices 
have  not  advanced,  but  thousands  of  share-croppers  "whose  poverty 
defies  exaggeration"  are  facing  eviction,  further  race  struggles, 
terror,  and  severe  antagonism  toward  the  unionization  which  they 
thought  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Administration  in  Washington.  The 
plight  of  these  people  is  markedly  dangerous,  for  there  will  be 
excessive  unemployment,  also,  in  the  very  near  future, if  there  is 
no  great  readjustment. 

Section  7 reads  as  follows:.  "The  producer  (owner)  shall  en- 
deavor in  good  faith  to  bring  about  the , reduction  of  acreage  conr- 
templated  ...  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  the  least,  possible 
amount  of  labor,  economic, and  social  disturbance ; and  shall , effect 
the  acreage  reduction  as  nearly  ratably  as  is  practicable  among 
the  tenants  and  other  employees;  shall  permit  all  tenants  to  con- 
tinue in  occupancy  of  their  houses,  rent  free,  for  the  years  1934 
and  1935  (unless  Einy  tenant  shall  so  conduct  himself  as  to  become 
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a nuisance  or  a menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  producer);  during 
such  years  shall  afford  such  tenants  or  employees,  without  cost, 
access,  for  fuel,  to  such  woodlands  belonging  to  this  farm  as  he 
may  designate;  shall  permit  such  tenants  the  use  of  an  adequate 
portion  of  the  rented  acres  to  grow  food  and  feed  crous  for  home 
consumption  and  for  pasturage  of  domestically  used  l.ive  stock; and 
for  such  use  of  the  rented  acres  shall  pei-mit  the'  reasonable  use 
of  work  animals  and  equipment  in  exchange  for  labor." 

An  estimate  is  given  to  the  effect  that  7Q~p  of  the  total 
persons  affected  by  the  contracts  are  share-croppers  arAday  la- 
borers who  are  far  worse  off  than  they  have  ever  been.  There  has 
been  a ceaseless  quibble  going  on  to  prove  that  the  older  habits 
of  exploitation,  even  under  the  present  supposedly  i/ery  advanced 
program,  persist,  and  change  so  little  as  to  assume  only  a new 
form. 

Aiming,  through  a close  scrutiny,  at  the  loonholes  in  this 
contract,  the  author  makes  soveral  very  concrete  suggestions;  (1) 
VJhen  new  contracts  aro  drawn,  the  labor  clauses  must  nave  the 
binding  force  of  lav/,  c/ithout  quibble  or  equivocation,  and  the 
full  protection  of  the  department  must  be  extenaed  to  ev-o-ry  man, 
regardless  of  racm,- , color,  or- union  affiliation,  who  has  honestly 
performed  his  labor.  (2)  Thv  right  of  agricultural  laborers  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectivelj/  should  be  proclaimed  and  recog- 
nition of  this  right  written  into  all  contracts.  (3)  Tenants  and 
sharo-croppers  should  be  given  representation  upon  all  boards  and 
local  committees  set  up  to  administer  the  A. A. a.  program.  (4) 
The  labor  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  fields 
should  be  forbidden  by  national  statute.  (Many  children  now  begin 
to  pick  cotton  at  the  age  of  five  and  to  "chop"  at  the  age  of 
ten,  at  wages  as  low  as  three  cents  per  hour.) 

A.  Q.  P. 

"The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1935."  Miscellaneous  Publication  Ko.  215 
November,  1934.  'United . States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
D.C.  Pamphlet.  *132  pp.  . 10^ 

The  outlook  for  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  in  the 
first  half  of  1935  is.  for  a level  ,not  greatly  different  from  that 
of  the  first  half  of  1934.  The  possibility  of  further  improvement 
in  the  last  half  of  1935  depends  primarily  upon  further  recovery 
in  the  durable  goods  industries,  where  the  decline  in  eraplo'cnent 
and  production  during  the  depression  was  most  pronounced.  Any 
furtxiG-r  expansion  of  construction  either  through  the  medium,  of 
federally  sponsored  projects  not -now  a part  of  the  urogram  or 
through  private,  construction  would  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  in- 
dustrial activity  somewhat  higher  than  seems  probable  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  foreign  demand  for  American  farm,  products  is  expected 
to  he  less  favorable  in  1935  than  in  1934.  A marked  reduction  in 
the  exports  to  G-ermany  is  expected  to  result  from  the  severe  re- 
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strictions  on  German  imports  arising  from  Germany’s  adverse 
foreign-trade  balance.  Prospects  are  also  less  favorable  in 
France,  where  deflation  is'  ptill  proceeding,  and  in  China,  which 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  fluctuations  in  foreign-exchange 
rates.  These  unfaxorable  factors  appear  to  outweigh  moderate  im- 
provement in  industrial  activity  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  Japan.  Trade  barriers  continue  to  restrict  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Bilateral  trade  agreements  are  increasing  whereby 
foreign  countries  seek  to  balance  their  trade  individually  with 
other  countries.  'This  tendency  is  unfavorable  to  the  United 
States.,  which  has  an  excess  of  commodity  exports  to  important 
agricultural-deficit  countries. 

Along  this  line  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  predicts 
that  the  farmers  income  in  1935  is  not  likely  to  show  any  great 
increase  over  their  1934  income  and  may  be  lower.  It  further 
intimates  that  the  possibility  of  lower  farmer’s  purchasing 
rower  this  year  may  have  a retarding  influence  on  business  gen- 
erally. 

S.  M.  G. 


"John  Linden  Keeps  His  Job"  - H.  S.  V/hittman  and  Giles  Eldred 
Midmonthly  Survey.  February.  1600  words. 

The  story  of  John  Linden  is  typical  of  the  stories  of  many 
owners  of  small  one-man  businesses  who  have  had  their  shops  saved 
for  them  by  the  wise  action  of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mission in  setting  up  a small-trades  department  to  handle  their 
cases.  John  Linden  stood  to  be  evicted  and  his  barber-shop  equip- 
ment sold  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Examination  of  his  books  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  his  shop  had  grossed  about  $85  each  of  the 
two  preceding  months,  A conference  of  landlord,  tenant, and  social 
worker  was  then  held,  a reduction  in  rent  was  secured,  and  the 
arrears  were  settled  for  part  of  the  amount  due. A partial  subsidy 
from  relief  funds  was  arranged  for,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  household  expenses.  In  no  case  did  the  Commission  allow 
relief  funds  to  be  used  for  upkeep  of  the  businesses.  By  keeping 
John  Linden  in  his  job,  the  morale  of  his  family  was  kept  high, 
and  the  expense  to  the  Relief  Commission  was  less  than  if  they 
had  been  compelled  to  depend  completely  on  relief.  Moreover,  the 
prospect  presented  itself  that  John  Linden  soon  would  become  a 
going  concern  with  no  need  for  help  from  outside  sources. 

A.  N.  T. 


"Bootleg  Anthracite"  - Carol  Paxson 
The  New  Republic.  February  6.  1500  words. 

A substantial  amount  of  illegally  mined  coal  is  being 
shipped  by  motor  from  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  regions.  The 
men  v;ho  are  arrested  for  taking  part  in  this  industry  return  to 
it  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  jail.  It  is  the  only  employment 
they  can  find. 
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Inhabitants  of  these  areas,  in  attempting  to  justify  this 
means  of  earning  a livelihood,  confess  that  it  is  stealing  but 
claim  that  they  dig  where  it  would  not  pay  the  companies  to  oper- 
ate. In  some  locations,  their  shafts  are  so  nimerous  that  at 
least  a dozen  openings  are  found  in  less  than  half  an  acre,  not 
more  than  20  feet  apart. 

There  are  no  air  pumps  and  the  timbers  are  old.  Such  being 
the  case,  slides  are  frequent  and  accidents  severe.  The  risk  is 
enormous  and,  when  injuries  occur,  there  is  no  compensation.  Yet 
even  at  peak  production,  this  work  offers  hardly  a substantial 
existence . 

With  modern  machinery,  the  legally  operated  collicrioe  will 
never  reeraploy  all  their  former  miners,  so  it  is  to  be  expectea 
that  bootleg  shafts  will  continue  to  multiply  and  accident  rates 
mount . 


The  only  effective  means  of  control  so  far  enforced  was 
effected  by  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  7/eights  and  Measures.  On 
October  10th  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  announced  that  18  new 
inspectors  were  being  paid  from  funds  donated  by  public  spirited 
citizens.  (These  "citizens,”  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are 
legitimate  coal  companies.)  The  inspectors  caused  the  arrest  of 
many  drivers  of  coal  trucks  for  selling  short  weight.  This 
campaign  decreased  the  number  of  bootleg  trucks  entering  Phila- 
delphia from  4300  to  £500  a week. 

D.  K.  3. 


"A  ’Recovery  Act'  for  the  Handicapped"  - Edward  Hochhauser 
Altro  Work  Shops,  71  West  47  St.,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  10  pp. 

Rehabilitation  for  persons  handicapped  by  tuberculosis  is  a 
problem  entirely  separate  from  that  of  persons  otherwise  incapac- 
itated from  earning  a normal  living.  The  patient's  mental  as  Y/ell 
as  his  physical  condition  must  be  considered  from  all  angles  be- 
fore it  is  rossible  to  assign  any  type  of  work  to  him.  Such  a 
thing  as  a set  number  of  hours  for  him  to  work  cr  a definite  wage 
scale  is  impossible.  . 

In  the  N.R.A.  Code  there  is  a provision  made  for  "sheltered 
workshops"  which  means  workshops  for  all  handicapped  persons. 
These  workshops  are  under  an  agreement  not  to  violate  certain 
rules  set  by  the  N.R.A.  The  scale  of  wages  are  set  more  by  the 
needs  of  the  patient’s  family  than  by  the  ability  of  the  patient. 
This  does  much  in  helping  the  patient  back  to  health  as  he  feels 
that  he  is  not  one  of  the  unemployed  and  his  faxTiily  is  free  from 
the  stigma  of  "relief." 

The  only  criticism  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  more  exnen- 
sive  than  direct  relief.  That  is, of  course,  a serious  objection, 
but  if  we  are. fitting  these  men  to  take  a worthwhile  place  in 
society,  the  accomplishment  should  justify  tho  cost. 


A.  E. 
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"The  Dilemma  of  Youth"  - Mark  A.  May* 

Progressive  Education.  January.  1500  words. 

"The  normal  sequence  of  events  in  the  life  career  of  Ameri- 
can boys,  is  first  .school,  then  employment , then  marriage  and  a new 
family.  The  same  culture  pattern  aoplies  to  girls,  except  that 
until  recently,  employraent  ?/as  not  a prerequisite  to  marriage. 
The  usual  school  age , for  the  masses  is_  from  6 to  18;  the  age  of 
the  first  job  is  16  to  20,  and  the  marriage  age  is  from  20  to  30. 
ilny  break  in  this  culture  sequence'  that  affects  a large  propor- 
tion o.f  youth  for  a long- time,  is  certain  to  have  consequence  of 
major  significance. 

-"A  major  -break  has.  now  occurred.  . . There  are  in  the 
United  States  from  three, to  five  million  young  men  and  women  be- 
tv/een  the  ages  of  16  and  25  who  are  out  of  school,  unmarried,  and 
unemployed.  This  represents  from  a fifth  to  a quarter  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  that  age  range.  It  has  also  been  estimated 
that  the' length  of  this  break  ranges  from. one  to  five  years,  with 
quite  a large  number.  — perhaps  a million  — who  have  for  four  or 
five  years  been  out  of  school  anb  ready  for  steady  jobs,  but  who 
havL- , at  best,  received  only  part-time  or  temporary  employment." 

The  autli.or  shows  that,  according  to  tlie  1930  Census,  there 
then  Were  22,422,493  persons ,betwe<jn  the  ages  15  to  24  inclusive, 
of  7^hom' 7,000,000  were  in  school,  about  10,000,000  v/ere  at  work, 
and  5,500,000  were  out  of  school  and  not  working,  of  which  last 
group  not  more  than  2,000,000  were  persons  able  to  work  and  look- 
ing for  a job.  Ke  points  out,  however,  that  an  analysis  by  sexes 
shows  a large  majority  of  those  out  of  school  and  not  working 
were  girls,  many  Of  whom -were  married.  The  nuiaber  of  ■ boys  of  .this- 
age -group  who  v.'ero  not  in  school  and  -not  gainfully  employed  in 
1930  w-as  -approximately  2,000,000. 

It  Is-  farther  slio'wn  that  of  the  age-group  15-19,  the  pro- 
portion in  school  rose  from  -about  50'^'  in  1930  to  70/b  in  1934. Fac- 
■ tory  employment,  however,  now;  being  below  normal  as  compared 
with  lO/o  below  norm-al  in  1930,  indicates  that  the  total  unemploy- 
ment in  the  age-group  20-24  is  greater  than  the  total  increased 
school  u-nrollment  for  the  age-group  15-19.  Mr.  May  concludes  that 
the  total  nu;nber  of  the  age-group  15-24  not  nox7  in  school  and  not 
working'  is  about  2,000,000'  young  men  -and  1,000,000  young  women, 
as  was  true  in  1930,  although  these  are  .now  concentrated  in  the 
age-group  18-24. 

The  author  continues:  "A  brief  time'  gap  betr/een  the  end  of 

school  ?;'.nd  the  beginning  of  employment  is  to  be  expected.  The 
situation  becomes  critical  only  when  the  idle  period  extends  over 
a year  or  mor^ , v;ith  no  prospects  of  employment  in  sight." 

'Of  -a  fe;,  meager  facts  bearing  on  the  time  gap, a surveys  made 
in  the  City  of  Meriden,  Gonne.cticut , "shows  that  of  all  young  men 
77ho  have  graduated  or  left  school  since  - 1930  and  were  re-ady  to 
■.7ork,  23/0  reported  that  they'’  have  n-,;ver  b-en  employed,  50;, o re- 
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ported  part-time  er  temporary  employment , and  22.^  reoorted  em- 
ploy nent.  From-  such  meager  reports  we  infer  that  the  time  gap 
imposed  between  school  and  employment  ic  now  from  one  to  five 
years." 


In  these  connections,  the  author  maintains ; (1)  that  many 
are  leaving  home  as  evidenced  by  our  growing  array  of  transient 
youth,  causing  in  part  the  establishment  of  transient  bureau  ser- 
vice in  all  the  principal  cities  and  250  transient  camps  in  rural 
areas,  and  (2)  that  a postnonement  of  marriage  has  resulted  in  a 
present  total  marriage  deficit  of  about  three-ouarters  of  a mil- 
lion, making  marriage  increasingly  improbable  for  the  women  con- 
cerned,and  threatening  increased  sex  promiscuity  and  perversions, 

Raising  the  question  as  to  whether  continuing  in  school 
really  solves  the  problem,  the  author  points  out  that  unemploy- 
ment has  affected  and  probably  will  continue  to  affect  the  "white 
collar"  class  as  much  as  other  groups,  and  that  through  lack  of 
employment  the  group  of  idle  in  this  class  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. As  to  the  criticism  that  the  curricula  of  most  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  are  not  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  group,  whereas  those  of  vocational  and 
trade  high  schools  do,' he  adds,  "but  these  particular 'occupations 
are  likely  to  be  the  very  ones  that  are  most  overcrowded,  and 
enough  students  were  already  enrolled  to  fill  therm  before  the  re- 
cent influx  of  two  and  a half  million  more  arrived  on  the  scene." 

"The  danger  in  the  present  situation  is  not  that  these  five 
million  youth  will  start  a revolution  or  a new  political  party, 
but  that  they  xvill  stagnate  emotionally , lose  their  driving  force, 
and  become  wards  of  their  co nmuni ties .After  a few  months  or  years 
of  enforced  idleness  they  will  soon  learn  to  adjust  their  lives 
to  whatever  fate  may  befall  them.  Some  of  them  will  go  insane, 
others  will  defy  society  and  embark  on  a criminal  career,  a few 
will  commit, suicide ; but  the  greatest  proportion  will  manage  some 
temporary  solution  of  their  inner  conflicts  and  continue  to  drift 
aimlessly  in  their  communities." 

Raising  the  query  as  to  what  can  be  done  about  it,'  the  au- 
thor submits  that  "the  Federal  Government  is  the  only  agency  that 
can  do  anything  immediately  and  on  a wide  onough  scale  to  dent 
the  situation.  The  Government  is  already  providing  for  nearly  a 
half  million  unemployed  youth.  About  250,000  are  in  O.C.C.  camps, 
100,000  are  in  colleges  on  F.E.R.A.  work  scholarships,  an  unknown 
number  are  on  F.E.R.A.  relief  rolls  or  attending  F.E.R.A.  com- 
munity colleges, and  approximately  50,000  are  in  transient  camps." 

Recognizing  the  value  of  such  provisions,  the  author  in- 
sists that,  fundanentally , they  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
larger  problem  of  social  and  spiritual  adjustment.  He  says:  "If 
I mistake  not,  these  young  people  do  not  want  charity,  poor  re- 
lief, or  even  made-work.  I suspect  that  the  more  thoughtful  ones 
would  resent  being  uplifted  or  even  provide'd  for.  All  they  ask 
is  a decent  break.  They  want  opportunities  of  the  kind  that  have 
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beefi  promised  ' to'  them  opportunities  to  engage  in  activities 
that  are  immediately  bene-ficial  and  vocationally  useful. The  prob- 
lem. therefore,  is  to  get  them  engaged  in  educational , recreation- . 
al , and  v/ork  projects  that  are  beneficial  and  worth  while  both  to 
them  and  to  their  communities.  They  want  posit've  social  func- 
tions to  perform  that  are  vitally  related  to  life  as  it  -exists 
today. 

’'’■Jhatever  the  Government  may  decide  to  do,-  if  anything,  it 
runs  the  risk  of  providing  only  another  emergency  or  stop-gap 
program.  The  Government  can,  however,  if  it  will,  sponsor  a plan 
fOr  co;Tmunity  projects  of  an  educational  and  apprenticeship  na- 
ture in  which  the  service  of  at  least  two  million  youth  could  be 
engaged.  Such  projects  could  be  planned  to  provide  types  of  ex- 
perience that  would  be  useful  in  securing  permanent  employment. 
'Vhatever  the  plan  may  be,  care  should  be  taken,  to  see  -to  it  that, 
it  is  not  just  made -work  relief  designed  to  hold  youth  doarn  for  a 
little  while  longer.” 

A.  W.  C. 


"Recreation  for  the  Young  Job-Hunter”  -Herbert  J.  Seligman. 

Better  Times.  January  7,  1200  words. 

■'Through  cooperation  with  the  Boys’  York  and  Girls'  Work 
Sections  of  the  Welfare  Oouncil  and  with  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  YJvT.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  ,a  new  plan  is  being  -carried 
out  by  the  Junior  Division  of  the  New  York  State  Employment  serv- 
ice to  provide  supervised  recreation  for  young  unemployed  people 
as  a substitute  for  the  usual  typical,  and  often  dismal,  waiting 
around  at  an  eraplo;yment  office.” 

This  program  was  developed  to  meet  the  pressure  arising 
out  of  the  huge  increase  in  registration  during  the  depression 
years.  From  100  to  150  applicants  a day  were  registered  at  the 
Fmploynent  Service,  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  reporting  as  often 
as  twice  or  three  times  a v/eek.  This  has  now  been  increased  to 
between  300  and  400  a day  with  attendance  restricted  to  one  day 
a week. 

After  registrations  have  been  made,  the  boys _ and  girls  asr- 
semble  in-  the  lecture  room  where  interesting  speakers  talk  on  ar- 
resting topics,  such’ as  the  consulting  librarian  of  the  42nd 
Street'- Public  Library  to  suggest  reading  lists ; personnel  special- 
ists to  tell  of  employers'  require  .lents  and  employment  problems; 
a beauty  specialist  to  talk  to  the  girls;  a foreign  relations  ex- 
pert, and  others.  In  this  phase  of  the  recreation  program,  pain- 
less instruction  is  combined  with  pleasure, 

"One  of  Ihe  means  adopted  to  sustain  the  interest  of  both 
groups  is  the  demonstration  interview,  in  which  practical  il- 
lustrations are  given  of  the  mistakes  boys  and  girls  make  in 
approaching  employers.  Job  specifications  are  posted  on  a black- 
board, for  all  to  see,  the  supervisor  acts  the  role  of  employer 
and  as  many  boys  as  wish  to,  may  enact  the  part  of  an  applicant 


for  the  job.  The  group  as  a whole  sits  in  judgment  and  a:jts  as 
critic.  Their  criticism  is  not  only  penetrating  and  acutely  ob- 
servant, but  often  fan  more  severe  than  that  of  their  elders.  In 
these  interviews  they  are  given,  by  their  associates,  such  a pic- 
ture of  themselves  as  they  have  never  before  had,  and  there  is  a 
resulting  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  placement  and  in- 
creased understanding  and  tolerance  of  the  problems  of  the  place- 
ment worker." 

Arrangements  with  cooperating  groups  also  provide  these 
young  people  with  recreational  opportunities  including  provisions 
for  swimming,  dancing,  card  rlaying,  snorts,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
dramatics.  There  are  also  group  visits  to  museums,  industrial  and 
manufacturing  plants , ste amships , radio  broadcasting  stations,  and 
theatres  to  which  they  are  given. free  tickets. 

The  supervisors  of  the  program  "were  taken  over  from  emer- 
gency work  rolls,  though  now  most  of  them  are  on  the  payroll  of 
the  National  Reemployment  Service." 

M.  E.  S. 

Educational  Program  of  C.C.C.  Camps"  - Charles  H.  Judd- 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association.  February. 

1000  words. 


At  the  time  of  the  forming  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  Camps,  there  was  a storm  of  protest  against  the  idea  of 
having  them  under  army  control.  This  protest  the  Administration 
contrived  to  quiet  by  placing  a "labor"  man,  Robert  Fechner,  in 
charge  of  the  camps. 

Nr.  Fechner  used  his  authority  to  forbid  the  use  in  the 
camns  of  a pamphlet*  published  by  the  Educational  Director  of  the 
C.C.C.,  and  written  by  Professor  William  F.  OgbUrn,  Professor  of 
Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,’  and  Editor  of  the  recently  published 
volumes  entitled  "Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States."  The 
pamphlet  was  to  have  been  one  of  a series  dealing  with  timely 
topics  and  designed  to  fill,  at  least  in  part,  the  great  need  for 
reading  materials  in  the  camps.  However,  Mr.  Fechner  felt  that 
it  would  "induce  a philosophy  of  despair,"  and  it  might  induce 
"a  desire  to  destroy  our  present  economic  and  political  struc- 
tures . " 

"The  average  schooling  of  the  men  in  the  camps  is  somewhat 
more  than  nine  years.  'The  range  is  from  no  education  to  college 
graduation.  . . Thev  need  information  on  all  the  facts  about 
industrial  and  economic  life.  If  information  about  machines , is 
dangerous,  it  is  time  the  American  people  had  this  information 
in  camps,  in  schools,  and  in  labor  unions." 

It  is  here  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  these  un- 
*See  review  of  this  pamphlet  in  the  next  article. 
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em'Dloyed  young  men  to  be  cared  for  bj'’  "a  well-considered  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  existing  institutions,”  but, when  they  are  sent 
to  caups,  "they  should  be  followed'  thither  bj;-  the  best  devices 
which  the  Nation  can  command  for  the  training  that' will  make  them 
more  comretent  to  deal  with  modern  conditions.  Information  on 
social  and  industrial  problems  should  be  provided  in  abundance  in 
every  camp,  lliis  requirement  is  especially  urgent  when  it  is  re- 
called that  the  camps  were  organized  by  a government  which  de- 
pends on  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  for  its  prosperity  and 
even  for  its  continuance.” 

A.  N.  T. 


"You  and  i'achines”  - William  F.  Ogburn 
American  Council  on  Education,  "Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlet.  55pp. 

"The  machine  does  us  both  harm  and  good.  It  saves  our 
lives,  but  maims  our  limbs.  It  brings  us  comforts,  but  causes  us 
unhappiness.  The  problem  before  the  human  race  is  to  see  if  we 
can  increase  our  friendly  relations  with  the  machine  and  diminish 
its  hostility.” 

Insecurity,  injury  or  death  and,  in  many  instances,  a re- 
duction in  the  snap  of  omployobility , ■ are  the  machine-wrought 
.ills  which  must  be  prevented  or  alleviated. 

As  for  insecurity  at  the  present  momant,  the  author  doubts 
if  much  of  the  idleness  is  technological,  — that  is,  due  to  nev/ 
inventions  that  have  displaced  man-power.  Factory  shutdowns,  re- 
sulting from  a lack -of  business,  have  been  mainly  responsible. 
"It  is  generally  believed  that  not  .more  than  one  out  of  every 
seven  nersons  unemployed  in  1953,  perhaps  not  even  one  in  ten, 
had  his  job  taken  away  by  a machine.” 

New  devices  both  take  away  jobs  and  lead  to  new  ones, 
though  the  former  process  seems  to  bo  continually,  and  increas- 
ingly, outdistancing  the  latter.  "The  machine  comes  so  quickly 
we  are  unnrenared . Ye  are.  always  behind  time  in  adjusting  our- 
selves to  it.”  • 

A steadily  declining  increase  in  this  country's  birth  rate 
may  eventually  bettor  matters,  and  the  expansion  of  employment 
opportunities ■ in  non-material  pursuits  may  afford  a partial  sol- 
ution of  the  prpbloru.  But  it  anpears  as  if  our  future  condition 
were  mainly  dependent  upon  events  that  cannot  be  anticipated  and 
planned  for  in  advanco  — new  inventions. 

M.  H. 

"Students  of  tho  Depression”  - Fred  H.  Turner* 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Fe-bruary  2.  1200  words. 

This  article  gives  first-hand  information  regarding  the 
distress  caused  ainong  coll -ego  students  by  the  depression  and  its 
effect  upon  the  practices,  attitudes,  and  morale  of  such  individ- 
uals.- ... 

Has  the  depression  depleted  college  enrollments?  "Oertainly 
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there  are  enough  students  left  to  keep  the  colleges  and  untversi- 
ties  operating.  Along  in  the  fat  years  of  1927-1029,  most  insti- 
tutions had  the  highest  registrations  in  their  histories.  The 
slump  began  about  that  time  when  freslimen  classes  began  to  de- 
crease. A few  wabbled  and  showed  spasmodic  increases,  but  the 
general  trend  was  toward  reduced  registrations.  By  th-  time  1933 
and  1934  had  come,  most  of  ths  colleges  and  universities  had  gone 
to  levels  which  were  discouragingly  low,  but  the  registrations  in 
the  Fall  of  1934-  showed  a general  up-turn." 

The  cost  of  room  and  board,  as  the  greatest  single  item  in 
tho  cost  of  living,  had  risen  by  1927-1929  to  ^15  per  month  for 
the  bettor  rooms,  and  $35  to  $40  per  month  for  beard,  or  roughly 
$50  ner  month  fvor  room  and  board.  The  lowest  dron  in  those  prices 
was  a year  ago,  at  which  time  "a  pretty  decent  rooming  house"  ad- 
vertised "room  and  board,  $18.50  a month,  with  20  meals  each 
week."  Withdrav/als  from  college  have  created  competition  in  room 
rentals  and  boarding,  driving  the  prices  down  to  the  levels  of  30 
and  41  years  ago  when  $16  a month  for  rcom  and  board  was  a fancy 
price.  This  year  prices  are  un  a little. 

"These  past  years  have  taught  many  men  something  they  did 
not  expect  to  learn  in  college,  and  which  may  make  a lot  of  wives 
hapnier  in  the  future.  , .A  good  many  college  men  have  learned 
hew  to  cook,  and  some  of  them  are  real  exrjerts  in  the  art."  Many 
have  clubbed  together  in  small  groups,  pooled  their  cash,  rented 
small  apartments,  and  now  cook  their  own  meals.  There  is  a dis- 
tribution of  work  among  the  members  of  each  of  such  groups,  but 
by  so  doing  tho^/-  have  "very  decent  meals  for  an  average  of  about 
$3  a week  for  oach  man." 

"As  a part  of  th-/  universitjr  student  aid  planning, one  home- 
economics  department  . . . pre-vided  sample  menus  for  men  cooking 
their  own  meals,  showing  mininuns  of  food  values  and  suggestions 
for  variety  at  very  moderate  costs." 

In  the  exnerience  of  the  author, he  is  warranted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  most  students  are  reasonably  crmfcrtably  dressed  al- 
though occasional  help  in  this  connection  is  needed  and  given, and 
that  students,  particularly  those  from  agricultural  areas,  are 
loath  to  borrow  money  to  finance  current  noeds.  He  reports  that 
v;h:le  not  all  demands  for  loans  have  been  met,  the  requests  of 
every  worthy  student  in  his  institution  who  could  fulfill  the 
aual if ications  of  their  loan  regulations  have  been  granted,  and 
that  "for  June,  July,  August,  and  September  of  1934,  I had  the 
highest  average  months  on  re-payments  that  I have  had  sin^e  I 
have  been  handling  leans,"  Tlie  author  reports  that  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  has  helped  the  student-aid  situa- 
tion greatly  by  paying  to  students  who  need  aid  $15  to  $20  a 
month  for  part-time  work  on  "projects  of  a socially  desirable 
character."  Tliis  aid  is  limited  to  12;^  of  the  enrollment. 

The  writer  observes,  as  direct  consequences  of  the  depres- 
sion,marked  retrench aents  in  collegiate  social  and  athletic  func- 
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tions.  Tlie  "lean  years  have  produced"  the  radio  dance.  Some 
fraternal  organizations  have  lost  their  houses,,  but  a -majority 
have  weathered  -the  depression  and  novi  are  on  a p§ty-as-you-go  ba- 
sis. Football,  as  a barometer  . of  conditions,-  has  shown;  up  .to 
last  year,  a greatly  .reduced  demand  for  seats,  so  svjeeping  as  to 
quite  eliminate  the  practice  of  • ticket  scalpinf.,,  but  last  year 
••larger  crowds  began  attending:  all  college- games ■ r : 

The  writer  adds  t-hat  students  of  the  depression  are  neither 
discouraged  nor  hopeless  as  to  the  future;  . that  , they  are  for  the 
greater  part  an  earnest , serious-minded  group; that  they  are  think- 
ing and  acting  on  their  convictions  as  to  all  current  social,  po- 
.litical,  and  economic  issues;  and  that  their  spirit  seems  to  be 
one  of.  "find  out.  more  aboiit  more  things." 

"These  students  who  have  come  out  .of  tho'  ’ depressio.n  are  a 
groat  crowd.  They  arc  an  interested  crovfd.  They  are  -a  decent 
group.  And  they  are  less  selfish  than  you  would  think.  ' I in- 
vestigated 60  of  their  cases  l"'st  year  for  . quc.lifi cations  for 
F.E.h.A.  work,  and  c'_ch  one  said  that, although  he  needed  the  work 
b.adly,  if  someone  needed,  it  mcine  than  he  did,  h^  would  try  to  get 
alon;.  . Along  with  the  docent  citizens  of  the  crowd  are  the  usual 
run  of  bill  b^;aters,  loafers,  and  college  bums,  but  their' number 
is  not  large  --  not  nearly  so  larg^  as  it  was  when  registrations 
Wore  much  higher.  The  students  of  the  depression  seem  to  me  to 
come,  nearer  to  ray  ide.a  of  y/hat  real  university  students  should  be 
than  any  group  that  I have  observed  in  the  17  years  I have  been 
observing  them." 

A.  v;.  c. 

"The  Tangle  of  Federal  Housing  Plans"  - pa.ul  H.  Kayv/ard 
Nation’s  Business.  February.  3000  words. 

Tho  problem  of  housing  is  a most  pressing  one  from  eco- 
nomic, sociological,  sanit.ary,  and  often  political  standpoints. 
It  is  essentially  local  in  nature;  widely  varied  conditions  among 
the  communities  li„vt;  made  it  so.  In  order  to  increase  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  homo,  and  as  a force  to  help  decrease  unem- 
ployment, Congress  and  the  Administration  have  attackud  the 
problem.  . 

The  Fedcr--.l  attac.-:  is  advancing  on  two  broad  fronts.  The 
Hopkins-Ickes  attack  is  b^ing  carried  forward  through  throe' agen- 
cies; the  Housing  Division  of  tho  P.W.A.  (slum  clearance  and  low 
cost  housing).;  the  Subsistence  Komeste-ads  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior; and  the  RuraH  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
F.E.R.A.  (rural-industrial  communities).  The  Moffett  attack  is 
being  ca.rried  fomyard  through  the  Fedvjral  Housing  Administration. 

The  aim  of  the  P.H.A.  Housing  Division  is  to  rt>lieve  acute 
housing  shortages  .and  replace  city  slums  v/ith  model  structures. 
To  aid  in  the-  building  of  seven  apartment  houses  virith  a total'  of 
3401  living  units  :)>13 ,433,000  7/as  allocated,  and  ;j|;149 , 756 ,000 
for  49  government-owned  projects  v.mtb  r.  total  of  38,125  living 
units.  Thus  the  allocation  of  funds,  actual  and  tentative,  for 
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all  P.W.A.  Housiiif^  Division  nrojocts  totalled  .^162,189,000;  liv- 
ing units  ■pi’ovided  through  them  totalled  41,526.  A3.1  'projects 
are  intended  to  ^ent  for  not  more  than  ‘7.50  a raom  -per  month  and 
to  be  self-liquidating  on  that  basis.  The  enterprises  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  It  is  iranortant  to  noLe  that  all 
these  government-owned  projects  are  to  be  constructed  by  private 
contractors,  contracts  being  let  by  the  rousing  Division  to  the 
lowest  resnonsible  bidders. 

The  Subsistence  Homestead  plan  (Depai'trae nt  of  the  Interior) 
was  designed  primarily  as  a demonstration  project  which  will 
assist  in  decentralisation  of  industry.  It  v;ill  provide  small 
suburban  homesteads  f-or  lov;  income  f fiiailirs ( .^600  to  .;1200  a year) 
now  located  in  industrial  areas-  where  unemployment  or  p-art-tiue 
enploymont  is  hea-yy.  The  Division  has  allocated  .t‘18 , 920 , 252  to  62 
■projects  with- a total  of  6612  dwellings.  The' homesteader  makes  a 
down  nament  on  his  dwelling  (he  may  earn  the  pa^.nnent  through 
actual  work  on  his  house  and  land)  and  pays  off  the  balance  at  3% 
interest,  cvev  30  years.  Monthly  payments  for  a .p3000  homestoad 
run  ar  ound  ^12 . 65 . 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Subsistence  Konest  ad  project  is 
the  work  of  the  Rural  Rshabilit.ation  Division  of  tho  H.E.R.A. 
"Its  projects  fall  into  tvYo  classes.  First  is  rehabilitation  of 
families  on  individual  f^irms  i?i  their  heme  cc  .'i'-au^iities , involv- 
ing rerair  ccnd  reiaodeling  of  existing  houses.  Second  ar.s  the  gov- 
ern nent-built  rural-industrial  comunities,  in  which  fmnilios  arc 
concentrated  from  other  p:'^ints,and  which  involve  ne'v  c- ns truction. 

"Beth  are  supnosod  to  be  self-liquidating  over  a term  of 
years.  Several  th'usf’nd  h-omes  h'-.vo  boon  rebuilt  or  repaired 
through  tho  first  ondo'ivor,  r-^li-f  lob.r  being  used  'j^herever  pos- 
sible." Of  the  rur-'l-industrial  cc  -..lunitics , throe  have  already 
been  started,  and  fifty  cth-srs  ‘i-icpr :'v -d , with  purch'-se  of  land 
approved  for.  ten  of  that  nunber. 

"The  plan  anticipates  that  industries  v;ill  be  set  up  in 
these  communities,  -preferably  by  private  operators,  to  supply 
supplemental  income  to  the  seetlers.  ’’York  centers*  are  new  un- 
der way  in  the  e-v.i'iunities  which  are  intended  tc  supoly  entering 
wedges  for  such  enterprises  and  meanwhile  to  allow  ’rehabili- 
tants’  to  make  some  of  their  ry/n  necessities.  Cost  of  dwellings 
in  these  communities  is  put  at  ;Jl500  to  -(JlVDO  each." 

The  Moffett  attack  is  proceeding  along  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent lines.  Moffett  believes  that,  the  same  goal  can  and  should 
bo  achieved  through  Gne-'uraging  private  enterprise  rather  than 
thr-'-ugh  direct  federal  action. 

Tliere  are  three  branches  t-e  Moffett’s  pr.'grcin.  Under  the 
first,  ho  ae  owners  Lave  bc-en  enccurag.;d  to  borrow  from  their  lo- 
cal lending  agencies  tc'  finance,  modorriization  cm.d  repairs.  The 
1^'Cal  l^'ndors  have  been  one  our  .aged  tr  grant  such  loans  by  a 
Federal  insurance  plan.  .No  pre  iiiu.s  ar>:  charged  and  1.  ans  are 
repayable,  f-'r  the  oicst  part,  in  oronthly  su'is  which  include  iii- 
terest  and  part  of  the  nrinci-pal. 
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Title  II  of  the  Housing  Act  seeks  to  encourage  private  fi-- 
nancing  of  residential  construction  and  also  • refinancing  of 
existing  mortgages  through  mutually  insured  loans  vjhlch  may  range 
up  to  80-/0  of  the  value  of  the  property.  ' The.  insurance  fund,  is 
federally  administered , but  this  fund  is  provided  through  premiums 
naid  by  borrov/ers  rather  than  through  federal  underwritings. These 
mutually  insured  mortgages  are  amortized,  regular  payments  dis- 
charging both  interest  and  principal  in  about  20  years. 

Title  III  of  the  Housing  Act  provides  for  insuring  mort- 
gages on  low-cost  housing  pro jects( presumably  rental ) "carried  out 
through  restricted-dividend  corporations  or  municipal  housing  au- 
thorities. Amount  of  equity  investment  of  such  groups  must  be  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  value  of  tlif-  land,  and  in  addition  they 
must  have  -cash  working  capital  of  not  more  than  o/o  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  projects  they  -undertake." 

In  addition  to  the  Hopkins-Ickes  and  the  Moffett  plans 
there  are  two  earlier  Federal  housing  activities , the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  system  and  the  Horae  Owners  Loan  Corporation.  Both  are 
headed  by  John  H.  Fahey.  The  Home  Loan  Bank  functions  much  the 
sam.e  as  the  Federal  Reserve  system  functions  in  commercial  bank- 
ing. The  system,  has  a membership  of  3087  building  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  - banks,  and'  similar  institutions. 
These  member  institutions  hold  practically  half  of  the  home  mort- 
gage resources  of  all  of  the  10,000  building  aiid  loan  associa- 
tions in  the  country. 

The  n.O.L.C.  provides  for  distressed  home  owners  by  re- 
fiiiajicing  their  existing  mortgages  on  easier  terms.  These’  terms 
usually  provided  .amortization  over  15  years  at  5/o. 

» 

Reviewing  the  functions  of  those  principal  Federal  housing 
agencies,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  exhibit  'both  overlappings  in 
practice  and  conflicts  in  theory.  ' "Only  one  consistent  thread, 
the  idea  of  amortized  mortgages,  is  discernible,  and  even  here 
terms  and  rates  vary. 

"Hopkins’  rural-industrial  communities  in  a measure  overlap 
I ekes'  subsistence  homesteads;  I ekes'  now-abandoned  limited- 
dividend  corporations  and  his  direct-built,  low-cost  rental 
projects  lie  in  much  the  sarae  fie-ld  as  Moffett's  projected  re- 
stricted-dividend corporation.s  ; ref  inancing  of  existing  mortgages 
under  Moffett's  F.  H.  A.  enters,  on  a permanent  basis,  the  field 
of  Fahey's  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation;  Fahey' s ,Ickes* , Hopkins' 
organizations  are  all  active  or  potential  mortgage  lenders,  hol- 
ders, and  collectors,  and  Moffett's  national  mortgage  associations 
7/ill  add  to  the  mortgage  discounting  facilities  ■ offered  by  re- 
gional b'  nks  in  the  Home  Loan  Bank  system. 

"That  can  be  done  to  clarify  the  tangled  aims  and  policies, 
to  bring  some  semblance  of  planning  into  the  housing  problem?  In 
the  words  of  the  Construction  and  Civic  Development  Department  of 
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the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ’’'.'hat  is  needed  is  a share 
delimitation  of  the  Government’s  social  activities  in  the  field 
of  housing  (sliom  clearance,  homesteads  for  families  on  relief, 
etc,)  which  will  assure  private  capital  and  private  enterprise 
that  these  social  and  demonstration  activities  in  housing  will 
not  interfere  with  their  activities.”' 

A.  T. , Jr, 


"Sneeding  the  Housing  Program"  - Elliott  L»  Thurston 
Tod  a'''.  February  9.  120^  words. 

Many  authorities  are  convinced  that  housing  is  the  key  tc 
recovery.  They  cite  the  vast  shortage  in  housing,  due  tc  the  pa- 
ralysis of  the  building  industry  during  the  depression.  A major 
question  is  the  proper  division  of  the  field.  V/hat  can  private 
canital  undertake?  'Jhat  sh. 'uld  public  capital  do,  both  to  stimu- 
late and  supplement  private  activity? 

Costs  of  materials  and  laboj  have  been  serious  deterrents. 
Complaints  because  Government  wages  in  the  P.W.A. ,and  other  agen- 
cies, were  first  set  at  levels  at  which  private  enterprise  felt 
it  could  not  compete,  have  now  been  met  with  Administration  as- 
surances that  the  Government  proposes  to  pay  less  than  private 
employers.  Similarly,  private  industry  has  objected  that  the 
Government  threatened  to  supplant,  rather  than  tc  supplement , pri- 
vate building  activity. 

Beyond  these  problems  are  others,  perhaps  more  difficult, 
arising  from  the  frozen  condition  of  the  real  estate  mortgage 
market  and  the  reluctance  of  capital  to  reinvest  in  this  field  at 
present.  Government  policy  has  already  been  directed  toward  es- 
sential reform  in  order  to  nrevide  greater  liquidity  of  mortgages 
than  has  existed  in  the  past  and  to  do  away  v;ith  exorbitant  in- 
terest charges.  A great  volume  of  distressed  heme  and  farm  mort- 
gages has  been  relieved  by  state  moratoriums  and  the  Government’s 
refinancing  operations.  Nevertheless,  remedial  action  has  been 
painfully  sluggish. 

Uithin  the  nast  year,  an  able  and  experienced  com.iission 
made  an  exhaustive  survey  in  England  and  submitted  a detailed  re- 
port, an'.'ng  the  c-onclusions  of  which  were:  "The  housing  of  the 
lower-paid  w^  rkers  at  rents  within  their  nieans  should  be  accepted 
as  a national  responsibility  and  a public  service.  At  least  a 
million  new  houses  are  needed.  This  need  should  be  met  within 
ten  years.  There  is  no  prospect  ,f  this  need  being  met  through 
private  enterprise  building  for  profit.  A determined  effort, 
organized  on  a national  scale,  is  essential." 

Solution  of  our  problems  depends  tc  a large  extent  upon  the 
ability  of  public  authr'ritics  to  cBke  the  most  of  opportunities. 
Fed  tape  and  legal  obstacles  have  been  encountered.  There  also 
has  been  lack  of  that  "determined  effort  organized  on  a national 
scale”  which  the  British  committee  deemed  essential. 


3.  S. 
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■ • BOOK  HEVIEV'S 

’'Women  .workers  Through- the  Lepression"  - Lorine  Pruette 
The  K-icmillan  Co.,  Kew  York  City.  16'4  pp.  ^2.00 

This  is  a detailed  study  of  the  effect  of  the  depression  on 
a group  of  women  v/crkers,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  idnerican 
Woman’s  Association.  WKile  the  group  is  relatively  small,  1350 
women,  the  study  i s' of ' special., interest  because  it  covers  a group 
';f  woren  who  are  not  usually  represented  in  such  studies.  The 
.women  were  a mature  group,  the  medium  age  being  47.7,  who  had  es- 
tablished' themselves  in  business  and  in  the  professions . The  study 
covers  the  years  of  1929  to  1935.  Of  the  women  studied , 65. 8/o  had 
been  steadily,  emplcyed,  during  this  time;  26.7/b  had  had  no  change 
in  salary;  and-  12.8/o  had  nad  their  salaries  increased.  Tims  group 
has,  therefore,  had  greater  security  than  the  average  worker. 

There  is  much  interesting  material'  in  this  book  on  sala- 
ries, age,aud  job  stability ; and  on  the  dependents  of  these  women, 
changes  in  their  budgeting  habits,  and  adjustments  that  have  in- 
volved complete  changes  i.n  occupation. 

A similar  study  was  conducted  in  1931  and  the  comparison  of 
the  study  of  1931  with  that  of  193,3  is,  of  value.  The  two  studies 
sho'w  clearly  the  psychological  effect  on  this  group  Of  the  years 
1929  to  1955. 

■'■/hile  the  sampling  is  small,  the  book  should  be  of  value  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  effects  of  these  last 
years  upon  womun  ’workers. 

■ ■ M.  A.  M. 


"The  Crippled  and  the  Disabled"  - H^nry  H.  Kessler 
Colurribia  University  Press,  New/  York.  337  pp.  9^4. 00 

General  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  o.rid  capacities  of 
crippled  and  disabled  p^^rsons  has  long  been  a stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  providing  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  v/ork  for 
these  people. 

The  social  attitude  toward  tht  disabled  has  a.l7:ays  been  one 
of  prejudice,  pity,  contempt,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  making  the 
crippled  persons  so  aware  of  their  inca..pacities  as  to  make  it  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  earn  a normal  livelihood.  However, 
these  prejudices  and  barriers  are  gradually  being  broken  down  by 
social  legislation , thereby  giving  the  individual  a fair  chance  to 
make  a proper  social  adjustment.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  "a 
man  physically  handicapped  is  not  vocationally  handicapped."  All 
Efforts  should  bvj  made  to  further  such  legislation  as  it  7/ill 
eliminate  the  differences  between  the  nox-mal  and  the  disabled, 
both  industrially  and  socially. 

THE  CHILD  CRIPPLE:  This  problem  is  essentially  a 
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cational"  one.  An  adequate  system  of  locating  these  children  }ias 
never  been  developed;  there  are  only  11  states  that  require  by 
law  the  registration  of  this  t^/pe  of  cripple.  The  author  feels 
that  such  a simple  device  as  the  .registration  of  congenital  crip- 
ples at  birth  would  take  care  of  the  nroblem  of  location,  and 
facilitate  the  ’'following  up”  of  cases.  The  nresent  legislation 
for  the  child  cripple  concerns  itself  mainly  with  educational 
matters.  ”The  nee  is  of  the  crippled  child  must  be  viewed  more 
broadly,  and  should  include  early  discovery,  medical  treatment, 
vocational  training  and  rlacement.  The  minimum  age  reouirements 
of  the  state  rehabilitation  acts  should  be  liberally  construed  in 
order  to  make  the  rehabilitation  services  available  to  these 
children. ” 

TEE  DISABLED  WORKER;  The  industrially  disabled  workers,  — that 
is, those  crippled  through  accident  while  at  work,  — form  a large 
group  of  handicapped  persons  and,  because  of  their  many  difficul- 
ties in  re-establishing  themselves  in  the  industrial  world, should 
be  given  serious  attention. 

The  need  of  extending  the  scope  of  workmen’s  compensation 
laws  has  long  been  felt.  There  are  no  states  in  the  Union  that 
make  proper  provision  for  sufficient  medical  care  in  the  case  of 
the  worker,  or  that  have  definite  rehabilitation  systems  whereby 
a man  is  given  vocational  training  and  placement. 

There  are  44  states  which  have  some  type  of  workmen’s  com- 
pensatic'n  laws.  Of  these,  only  13  states  have  special  funds  to 
take  care  of  second-injury  cases,  — that  is , workers  who  suffer  a 
second  accident  or  injury.  These  shortcomings  make  very  plain 
the  necessity  for  further  legislation. 

The  author  sets  as  a standard,  ’’unlimited  medical  benefits, 
both  as  to  time  and  amount;  inclusion  of  artificial  appliances; 
the  preparation  of  schedules  of  temporary  and  permanent  disabili- 
ty in  accordance' with  surveys  indicating  the  extent  of  the  voca- 
tional handicap  suffered  by  the  injured  workmen;  the  inclusion 
of  a second-injury  clause  in  all  compensation  laws;  and  the  pro- 
vision of  compensation  for  life'^for  total  disability  cases."  The 
criterion  of  this  standard  would  be  the  ’’ultimate  rehabilitation 
of  the  worker  and  his  re-establishment  in  omployment . ” 

The  Federal-State  Rehabilitation  service.,  is  distinctly 
America’s  contribution  toward  solving  the  problems  of  the  indus- 
trially disabled.  It  makes  vocational  training  available  to  all 
those  who  are-  eligible  tc  receive  it  and  utilize  it  in  improving 
their  vocational  status.  However,  much  greater  expansion  of  this 
service  is  needed.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  5000 
handicapped  persons  rehabilitated  annually  and,  of  this  group, 
only  about  1000  arc-  of  the  industrially  disabled.  It  is  obvious 
that , in  the  .44  states  where  this  service  exists, only  a very  small 
percentage  of  these  industrially  handicapped  persons  are  being 
properly  cared  for.  Rehabilitation  legislation  has  many  possibi- 
lities of  service  for  the  disabled  because,  by  the  expansion  of 
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the  existing'  services  and  the  enactri'ent  of  auxiliary  legislation 
such  as  maxing  compulsory  the  furnishing  of  enplo^ment  opportuni- 
ties (i.e.,  "compulsory  emplo^/ment" ) for  these  persons, much  might 
be  accomplished  for  their  benefit. 

* 

The  National  Recovery  Act  permits  eiaployers  to  employ  "sub- 
standard workers  at  less  than  the  miniinum  rates  of  the  code." 
This  clause,  providing  it  is  not  abused,  may  be  of  great  help  in 
placing  handicapped  workers,  although  perhaps  it  will  be  more 
effective  in  r-taining  injured  workers  than  in  providing  employ- 
ment for  new  workers  xvho  are  handicapped  or  defective.  However, 
it  has  not  been  'in  force  long  enough,  for  us- to  judge  what  the 
permanent  results  may  be . ■ 

There  shou]_d  also  be  regular  employment  offices  for  these 
people  where  they  could  register  and,  in  registering,  state  the 
type  of  work  they  are  able  to  do,  the  nature  of  their  disabili- 
ty, the.  hours  they  can  worn,  and  any  other  data  that  might  be  of 
help  in  placing  thorn -in  jobs. 

THE  DIoASLEB  SOLDIER;  7/ith  respect  to  the  war  disabled,  we  find 
that  the  Government  has  been  very  liberal  and  that  the  plans  or 
systems  used  have  been  successful.  This  is  proved  by  the  ready'- 
manner  in  which"  vocationallyr  trained  veterans  are  absorbed  into 
industrial  life.  At  the  beginning,  the  mistake  ?/as  made  of 
attempting  to  train  these  men  en  masse.  This  system  was  found 
to  be  -wasteful  and  inefficient.  "As  mistakes  were  corrected  and 
experience  was  gained,  a constructive  plan  for  each  disabled  per- 
son was  evolved  to  meet  his  specific  needs." 

There  have  been  116,000  veterans  trained  and  placed  in  the 
United  States.  Preference  is  given  these  men  in  Civil  Service, 
Federal  employonent  positions,  and  as  Government  representatives 
in  colonies  and  settlements. 

There  are  328,658  veterans  receiving  pensions  for  service- 
connected  disabilities.  Of  these,  228,000  are  rated  as  less  than 
50';^^  disability;  100,000,  serious  disability,  48,000  of  the  latter 
being  to.t-ally  disabled  and  out  of  the  labor  market.  So,'  with  pen- 
sions and  preference  in  certain  fields  of  employment , our  veterans 
are  adequately  provided  for. 

"The  7/crld  7/ar  taught  us  many  lessons  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled  which  have  been  applied  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  civilian  disabled.  It  stimulated  the  movement  for  legisla- 
tion for  the  civilian  disabled  in  the  United  States.  — It  has 
further  introduced  a unique  legislative  measure  — that  of  com- 
pulsory employment  legislation.  Y/hile  this  device  vras  used  only 
in  those  countries  where  the  number  of  war-disabled  was  large  and 
their  re-establishment  in  industrial  employment  seemed  doubtful, 
it  nevertheless  stands  as  a ready  means  for  accomplishing  a simi- 
lar purpose  for  the  large  number  of  civilian  disabled." 
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THE  CHRONICALLY  DISABLED:  Rehabilitation  agencies  have,  until 
recently,  devoted  their  attention  to  the  obviously  disabled, -- 
that  is,  these  suffering  from  orthopedic  or  meter  defects,  --  and 
have  paid  little  attention  to  those  suffering  from  chronic  di- 
seases, such  as  tuberculosis  or  heart  disease  or  degenerative  and 
deteriorating  afflictions.  The  needs  of  this  group  ’’vary  from 
vocational  training  and  employment,  ...  to  sheltered  work  and 
rensions  for  those  unable  to  meet  the  competition  of  normal  in- 
dustrial life.”  In  reference  to  relief,  this  group  has  been  taken 
care  of,  in  part  at  least,  by  old-age  and  invalidity  pensions. 
The  Mothers’  Aid  Pensions  have  also  helped  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  incapacitated. 

THE  BLIilD  AND  THOSE  WITH  DEFECTS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SENSES:  The  fact 
that  there  is  already  established  much  legislation  providing  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  a 
precedent  for  the  establishment  of  like  legislation  for  the 
other  groups  of  persons  with  low  vision,  hardness  of  hearing,  and 
speech  defects,  who  also  need  special  workshops,  pensions,  and 
independent  enterprises.  In  the  majority  of  foreign  countries, 
these  people  are  eared  for  under  the  same  group  legislation  as 
other  disabled  persons. 

"The  problem  of  the  crippled  and  disabled  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  vocational  maladjustment.  . .,  This  sane  problem 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  three  distinct  groups: 
those  who  are  or  may  become  totally  productive;  those  who  are  or 
may  become  partially  productive;  and  those  who  are  or  may  become 
totally  unproductive.  . . The  needs  of  each  group  are  special 
and  must  be  met  by  special  methods. " 

The  needs  of  the  group  with  "totally  productive"  possibil- 
ities can  be  met  by  extension  of  existing  legislation,  by  addi- 
tion of  compulsory  employment  or  unemployment  insurance  clauses. 
We  may  be  guided  by  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  in  this  matter 
of  compulsory  employment  and  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in 
respect  to  unemployment  insurance. 

The  needs  of  the  "partially  productive"  could  be  met  by 
the  establishment  of  sheltered  workshops  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment much  on  the  order  of  those  already  established  for  the 
blind. 

The  "totally  unproductive"  group  does  not  present  a pro- 
blem of  vocational  maladjustment  but  rather  one  of  dependence 
that  can  be  cared  for  by  legislation  establishing  a pension  sys- 
tem to  cover  their  needs. 

The  author  presents  a comprehensive  review  of  existing 
social  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
To  present  a digest  of  these  laws  here  would  be  impracticable. 


A.  E. 
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"The  Economic  Consequences  of  the.  New  Deal"  - Benjamin  Stolberg  and 
Warren  Jay  Vinton.  Harcourt Brace  & Co.',  New  York  City.  85  pp.  $1.00 


This  book  . will  find  a place 
in  the  libraries  of  those  who 
have  wanted  a semi-k'arxist  ap- 
proach to  New  Deal  Capitalism 
which  is  not  phrased  in  the'  more 
or  less  unfamiliar  idiom  of  Sci- 
entific Socialism,. 

The  Administration  has  been 
faced  by  the  problem  of  the  "in- 
variable correlation  .betvveen  the 
upward  concentration  of  wealth 
and  the  progressive  crippling  ,of 
our  economy."  There  is  no  middle, 
ground  between  the  interests  ,of 
"Big'  0:;nership"  and  the  rest  of 
the  American  people ;.and  the  para- 
dox of  , the  Nev.r  Deal  lies  in  the,, 
frantic  search  for  this  middle 
ground.  The  whole  adventure  has 
been  rationalized  by  a pragiaatic 
political  philosophy  which  the, 
authors  aptly  define  "as  an  apol- 
ogetics for  side  stepping  the. 
class  struggle." 

Messrs.  Vinton  and  Stolberg 
apparently  find  this  whole  oxper- 
im^nt , a vast  comedy,  for. the  book, 
bristles  with  superb"wlse  cracks", 
which,,  corrosively  sum.  up  their 
vie.'/point  better  than  any  long- , 
windeq  critical  analysis.  A foe 
follo'w:  "The  'J7orld  V/ar  v/as  the 
greatest  Public  V/orks  project  in 
all  history.  . .'^dhat  most  pleased 
Big  O'wnership  about  this  war-time 
project  was  that  the  Public  .'Works 
create;!  by  it  were  immediately 
shot  to  hell  in  defence  of  its 
'freedom,*,  and  not  left  over  to 
compete  permanently  with  , private 
ppeperty.’!  --  "The  Brain  Trusters 
are  nothing  but  settlement  v7ork- 
ers  who  want  the  big  bad  bankers 
.and  the  good  little  workers  ..to 
play  together  in  peace."  — "The 
middle  classes  save  so  that  the 
rich  may  own." 

The  reviewer  rocoLimends  this 
volume  to  liber'.'.ls  who  ste  the 
Now  Deal  as  a step  toward  the 
Cooperative  Coramonv/ealth. 

7/.  E.  0.,Jr. 


A little  red  book,  in  which 
Two  Autho.rs  in  Search  of  an  Aud- 
ience devote  eighty-five  pages  of 
wood  pulp  to  the  thesis  that  ev- 
erything in  , America  has  been 
v/rong  for  years  and  years  and  ev- 
erybody .with,  a bit  of  money  is  a 
public  enemy.,  ' 

The  authors  merely  repeat , 
■with-  plenty  of  school  boy  enthu- 
siasm and  a' woeful  lack  of  per- 
suasive power,  .the  usual  pro- 
Soviet  arguments  against  , .the  New 
Deal.  ..The  title  they  have  chosen 
is  intriguing,  but  perhaps  the 
authors  neglected,  in  their  ex- 
citement, of  ;;riting  their  little 
volume  together,  to  include  just 
what  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  New  Deal  are  going  to  be.  V/e 
,aro  all  anxious  to  k.nov;,  of 
course.  But  evidently  , i,je*  11  just 
have  to  .wait  I 

The  book’s  last  paragraph  is 
typic.al  of  much  of  its  reading 
matter ; 

, - "There  is  nothing  the  New 
Deal  has  so  far  done.,  that  could 
not  have  been  done  better  by  an 
earthquake.  A first-rate  earth- 
quake, from  coast  to  coast,  could 
have  reestablished  scarcity  much 
more  effectively.  . ." 

Certain  unpleasantly-worded, 
slurring  references  ^ to  both 
President  Hoover  and  President 
• Roosevelt  occur  ■ in  this  book  en- 
tirely too  often  I 

. ' . V.  E.  L. 
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EXCSIPTS  MROM  TEIE  HETiYG 


Establishing  British  unemployed  in  rural  areas  may  now  be  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale  following  the  success  of  a plan, tried  out  in  1919, whereby  22,00C 
nersons  were  so  placed.  Of  that  number,  only  10%  failed  to  succeed  in  their 
new  surroundings.  This  small  percentage  of  failures  is  considered  especially 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  that  time, they  were  not  given  the  aid 
and  facilities  which  are  now  to  be  provided  for  such  settlers. 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb- 
ruary 2) 


"Persons  on  work  and  cash  relief  combined  totaled  19,870,000  on  January  1, 
1935,.  as  comcared  with  15,000,000  on’  January  1,  1934.  The  last  six  months 
of  1933,  the  total  Federal,  state,  and  local  relief  expenditures  amounted  to 
$373,198,500,  while  the  last  six  months  of  1934  this  figure  had  risen  to 
$932,100,000.  The  1933  relief  dollar  was  composed  of  60.6%  Federal,  25.2% 
state,  and  14.2%  local  money.  The  past  year  these  percentages  had  changed 
to  where  the  Federal  Government  was  furnishing  72.5%;  the  state,  12.6%  and 
local  funds,  14.9%  of  the  relief  dollar. 

( - United  States  News,  February  11) 


The  F.E.R.A.  reports  an  inc'^-ease  of  3%  in  urban  relief  rolls  and  a rise  of 
11%  in  aid  financed  from  public  funds  from  December,  1934,  to  January,  1935. 
These  figures  are  based  on  a survey  of  conditions  in  142  cities  in  which  are 
ouartered  36%  of  this  country*’s  total  population  and  65%  of  its  urban  citi- 
zens.. ( - United  States  News,  February  18) 

The  g.C>C.cost  the  Government  $430, 000, #00  the  first  18  months  of  its  exist- 
ence. During  that  time  it  added  a total  of  $291,000,000  in  value  to  this 
country’s'  forests  and  lands;  so  the  net  cost  of  'the  C.C.C.  haa“  been 
$139,000,000.  ( - United  States  News,  February  4) 

A new  type  of  center  for  transients  is  to  be  tried  out  shortly  at  Coopers- 
town.  New  York,  according  to  Homer  YT.  Eorst,  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Tran- 
sient Division  of  the  T.E.R.A.  It  will  be  a resident  vocational  school  for 
men  between  16  and  30  years  of  age.  There  will  be  room  for  some  200  indivi- 
duals,to  be  selected  from  various  transient  camps  and  Quarters  in  the  State. 
This  expierimental  ramp  is  an  ansv/er  to. pleas  made  by  the  wandering  jobless 
that  they  be  allo"red  to  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  obtain  vocational 
training,  thus  being  better  fitted  for  v/ork  when  an  opportunity  presents  it- 
self. Courses  to  be  given  will  include  subjects  taught  in  the  7th  and  8th 
grades  of  elementary  schools,  high  school  business  topics,  agriculture,  and 
trade.  ( - School  and  Society,  February  2) 


The  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation , for  the  15  months  ending  December  31, 
expended  $103,^64,237  for  purchasing  and  processing  commodities,  $10,168,717 
for  transportation,  $309,261  for  storage,  and  $605,426  for  administration. 

( - United  States  News,  February  18) 
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A.A» A.  disbursements  up  to  January  31  had  reached  a cumulative  total  of 
$629,614,057,  according  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustme:.!  Administration..  This 
sum  represents  payments  on  both  the  1935  and  1934  •p'ro grams . 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb- 
ruary 5 ) 

Farm  product  prices'  ij  creased  33^  during  1934  and  wholesale  food  prices  ad- 
vanced 24p,  thus  virtually  eliiniiiatihg  the  disparity  that' has  -existed  be^' 
tween  agricultural  and  non-agri cultural  prices  during-  the  depression. 

" ( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb- 
ruary 2) 


The  heaviest  hit  drought  and  dust  storm  areas  in  this  country  vfill  be  im- 
proved this  spring  through  the  planting  of  - mi  Id.  i ons^  „pf  tree  a;  _ Ad  cp.rd  i ng  to. 
Paul  ii.  Roberts,  acting  Director  -of  the  Great  Plains  Shelter  Belt' Pro ject , 
this  urogram  will  be  carried  out  by "private  individuals  as  well  as  state  and 
Federal  u;iits  and  will  embrace  a-  - 1000-mile  striP"-of  land  e'itending  from-Ahei 
Canadian  Border  of  North  Dakota  to  the  Texas  Pan' Handle V The -first  states  to 
benefit  by  this  plan- will  be  North  Dakota,  - South  Dakota]'  Nebraska,-  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas'.  Minnesota'  has  already  prepared  Its  own  $ shelter  be  I't 
program,  calculated  to  provide  6,000,000  man-hours- of  t7orkl’  -■  - 

C'  - Philadelphia  Record,  February  6) 

P.W.A.  projects  completed , out  of  the' 18,817  for  wh'ieht  funds  nave  been.railpt.-^ 
ted  now  number  10,129,  according  to  Secretary -I ekes.'  - '-Ariot-her  6'378  ''  projects 
ar<:,  under  '.vay , while  but  2310  remain  to  be  started.  _ As -to  -the  type  .of  Wcr.k 
for  which 'P. 7/. A,  funds  hav'.^  beun  used,  18. have  gone  for  streets'  and  ’high- 
ways, 18%  for  buildings  of  all  kinds , 11  .‘3%  for  power  and  xiater  control,  8,4^ 
for  navigation,  S.lya  for  naval  vessels,  6.770  for  other  Im-avy  engineering 

activities,  and  6.4%  for  railroads.  ( - New  York  Times,  Ft^bruary  10) 

■ . : • e.  . ' . AtA  i -'-  wu 

The  Public  Ndrifs  Program,  up  *t.o  Ja'huary-T , ’'■had'  caused -'$2 ,020 , 162 ,000  to  be 
put  into  circulation,  according  to  Harold  L.  Ickes.  The  Government's  cash 
outlay  amounted  to  |1 ,949 ,162 ,000  and  their  contractors  had  spent  around 
$71,000,000  for  labor  and  materials  for  '.'/hich  they  will  be  ruimbursed  as  the 
work  is  completed.  On  that  date  'some'  9439  ■ prctj-ects'.  had.-bessn  completed  .ap'd. 
4777  were  under  way.  ( '-  The  Cbrnme-rcial  and  Financial 

' Ghron*icle,  February  16) 

Jobs  for  6,951,000  individuals  were  found  by 'the  United'  States  Employirient 
Service  between  July  1,  1933  and  June  30,  1954.  This  figiare  includes  both 
urivate  and  Government  jobs.  A breakdown  'shows'"  that  ' more'  than  half'  w-ere 
placed  on  the  Civil  Works  program,  1,305,000  were  absorbed  by  private  indus- 
tries, 'and  118,000  found  positions  in' loc'a-l,  state,  or  'Federal  Governmental 
service.  During  the  period  notud  above',  a total  of  12,634,000  applicants 
Wv..re  registered  and  classified.  7/cmon  mad^.-  up  12%  of  this  total,  yet  less 
than  6/0  of  the  women  applicants  Wt:re  placed  in  jobs. 

( - Unit-od  States  Wars,  Fe.bruary.  11) 
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Uneiaployment  in  many  countries  was  lo7/er  during  the  last  three  months  'f 
1934  til  an  in  19«_>Oj  according  tc  d'ata  issued  the  International  Labor  Office 
in  Geneva.  The  countries  reporting  the  greatest  reductions  in  the  number  .f 
unemployed  were  Canada,  Chile, Japan,  Estonia,  Finland,  Latvia ,Lcrv;ay  and  the 
Saar.  Small  increases  in  employment  were 'recorded  for  Great  Britain , Germany , 
Austria,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  There  was  a rise  in 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  France , Belgium,  the  Irish  Free  State, The  Netlier- 
lands,  Poland,  Spain,  Yugo-Slavia,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  United 
States.  ( “ Christian  Science  Monitor,  '.Feb- 

ruary 5) 

Business  in  1954  was  25‘7o  better  than  the  record  for  193'^.  At  the'  end  of  last 
December,  manufacturing  industries  v;ere  giving  employment  to  1,300,000  more 
wage  e-arners  than  were  employed  in  Do-cenber,  1932. 

( - Christian  ocience  Monitor,  Feb- 
ruary Ih ) 

The  enforcement  bf  U.R.A.  codes  costs  approximately  •-141,400,000  a year, 
according  to  a recent  N.R.A.  report  made  by  Hiram  S.  Brown,  N.R.A.  Budget 
Director.  ( - The  Coinreercial  and  Financial 

Chronicle , February  9) 

Industrial  production  in  December  rose  11.  points  to  35/p  of  the  1923-25  aver- 
age and  continued  upward  in' January.  Much  of  this  improvement  ¥;as  due  tc 
stepping  up  -auto  production  in  November  and  December,  factory  emplo^nnent  in 
that  acti’7ity  standing  at  101. 4Jb  of  the  1923-25  r-ite  on  January  15.  Despite 
the  Government’s  housing  program,  .the  index  of  building  contr'^.cts  at  the  end 
of  1934  stood  at  only  53/o  of  the  1925-25  average,  a betterment  of  only  11 
points  from  the  lowest  figure  of  the  depression. 

( - United  States  Ne’ws , February  4) 

A course  in  public  works,  kncvm  as  Administrative  Engineering,  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Cornell  University.  It  is  a 
four-year  course,  designed  to  train  persons  for  a part  in  the  Government's 
public  works  prcgrcju,  including  the  study  of  public  utility  administration, 
railroad  operation,  industrial  management,  appraisal  and  valuation  work,  and 
city  management.  ' ( - New  York  Times,  February  17) 

A planning  organization , knoym  'is  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  public  administration  in  land  and 
community  planning.  Headquarters  have  been  established  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
with  Howard  K.  Menhinich,  of  the  Harvard  University  School  of  City  Planning, 
as  executive  secretary.  { - Amierican  City,  February) 

F.S.R. A. Nursery  Schools  a.re  new  taking  care  of  approximately  45,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  2 and  4.  Plans  for  these  institutions  were  submitted  by 
44  states,  as  well  as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  A tot-al  of 
1582  have  been  authoriz^.d  and  the  majority  of  these  are  now  in  operation. 
They  o.r^  run  on  a full-day  basis  aaid  provide  the  children  with  noon  meals 
.and  afternoon  naps.  This  .service  is  for  youngsters  of  families  in  economic 
distress.  ( - School  and  Society,  January  26) 
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”IN  MY  OPINION 


’’One  reason  why  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  lost  the  confidence  of  workers  is 
that  it  has  occupied  itself  so  completely  with  its  attempt  to  enforce  its 
theory  of  organisation  that  it  has  failed  to  recognize  adequately  the  im- 
portance of  cooperating  with  employers  in  the  attainment  of  a more  ade- 
quate stabilized  emplo;^’ment , ” (Raymond  S.  Moley  in  an  editorial,  ^'Toward 
Real  Stability."  Today,  February  16) 


"Some  believe  that  a policy  of  government  lending  is  a palliative 
and  not  a cure i Admitted  — but  certainly  many  useful  things  can  be  built 
with  public  funds  that  will  not  interfere  with  private  operations  and  that 
private  funds  could  never  build.  Giving  money  avmj  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  forms  of  relief  --  particularly  when  we  give  as  much  as  people  can 
earn  by  working."  (Jesse  H.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  R.F.C.,  in  address  be- 
fore the  National  Democratic  Club, New  York  Ciby.New  York  Times, February  ID-) 

"Too  much  long-range  planning  for  the  future  may  not  be  expedient  if 
it  interferes  with  one’s  efforts  to  get  out  of  a hole."  (J.  H.  Van  Deven- 
ter in  editorial,  "With  Apologies  to  Aesop."  Iron  Age ,. January  31 ) 


”It  is  somewhat  ironic  that,  while  the  New  Deal  has  been  bending  ma- 
jor efforts  toward  attaining  security,  the  propertied  class  under  Mr, 
Roosevelt  has  frequently  felt  a twinge  of  insecurity  rare  in  the  annals  of 
recent  history."  (Richard  L.  Strout  in  the  article,  ’’United  States  Grows 
Up,"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  29) 

"In  a period  of  recovery,  unevenness  is  usually  a sign  of  progress. 
This  may  be  cold  comfort  for  those  industries  which  do  not  at  once  share 
in  the  general  improvement."  (From  a report  of  business  for  1934,  issued 
by  the  Chamber  of  Com 'erce  of  the  United  States  .Baltimore  Sun,  February  10) 

"Although  I look  for  temporary  recovery,  time  alone  can  disclose 
what  may  be  the  future  of  self-governing  commonwealths  in  which  all-  citi- 
zens cry  aloud  for  rights  and  few  consent  to  perform  duties  — duties, 
private  and  public,  which  must  be  the  foundation  for  the  existence  of  any 
organized  state."  (James  Truslow  Adams  in  "Rights  Without  Duties."  Yale 
Review,  Winter,  1935)  ■ 


"Our  system  of  laissez-faire  economics  has  manifestly  run  amuck. Order 
must  obviously  be  substituted  for  the  anarchy  that  has  too  often  prevailed 
in  our  enterprise.  But  the  earliest,  the  simplest,  and  the  laziest  thing 
to  do  is  to  run  to  the  Government  for  salvation.  . . I am  not  sure  that  we 
are  ready  to  make  even  Roosevelt  receiver  for  economic  America,"  (Dr.  Glenn 
Frank,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  an  address  before  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  City.  Baltiraore  Sun,  February  16) 
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AMi'IOUNCMIENTS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


National  Public  V/orks  (Study  by  the  League  of  Nations ) World  Peace 
Foundation,  9 W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  281  pp.  ■ $5.00 

A review  of  such  undertakings  by  vfirious  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  and  an  estimate  of 
their  success. 


Public  Welfare  in  Washington  by  M.E.Buck  & others  (Research  Pub- 
lication ll  ) Washington  (State)  Planning  Council..  138  pp.,_  25g^ 

Results  of  a state-wide  study  of  Public  Vfel- 
fare  administration  problems. 


Transients  coraniled  by  Adelaide  Haas.  (Publication  WgQlV ) F.E.R. A. 
Research  library,  Washington,  D.C.  (Mimeographed)  26  pp. 

A collection  of  recent  studies,  reports,  and 
reference  notes  on  this  phase  of  relief  work. 

You  Can’t  Sleep  Here  by  Edward  Newhouse.  Macaulay  Company,  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  $2,00 

A history  of  shantytowns,  and  other  make-shift 
quarters  which  have  sprung  up  all  over,  the 
country  during  the  depression, 


Public  Assistance  by  J.  J.  I’larke.  Isaac  Pitman  &,  Sons,  2 West 
45th  St., 'New  York  City.  264  pp.  6s. 

Social  administration  in  England,  including 
work  carried  on  under  the  Poor  Laws. 


Looking  Toward  a Public  Welfare  Plan  compiled  by  R.  H,  Kurtz. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  Cit.y  (Mimeo- 
graphed) 34  pp.  25^ 

A concensus  of  public  opinion  on  social  work 
and  public  welfare  plans. 

Better  Government  Personnel  (A  report  of  the  Comnission  of  In- 
auiry  on  Public  Service  Personnel)  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City*  $2.00 

A study  revealing  the  need  of  improving  the 
personnel  in  our  governmental  units. 
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A Positive  Program  for  Laissez  Faire  by  Henry  C.  Aiinonn.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  Pamphlet. 
25gl 

He  argues  for  an  element  of  competition  v/ithin 
the  Nei"  Deal  set-up,  believing  the  depression 
v;as  not  caused  by  that  factor  but  rather  by 
unsound  banking  and  prici_  systeras. 


The  New  Ainerica  by  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland . The  Idacmillan  Com- 
pany, 60  Fifth  Ave.,  Nevj  York  City.  ^.3.00 

A Britisher  airs  his  viev7s  on  Roosevelt’s  pro- 
graia. 

The  Roosevelt  Revolution  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  Viking  Press,  IS 
East  48th  St.,  New  York  City.  $2.50 

The  New  Deal  discussed  as  a radical  movement. 


Vv’as  Europe  a Success?  by  Joseph  Yood  Krutch.  Farrar  Sc  Rinehart, 
252  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  $1.00 

The  Y;riter  answers  the  arguments  of  communism. 


Our  Economic  World  by  Yillard  S.  Atkins  & Arthur  Yubnig.  Harper 
Sc  Brothers.  411  pp.  $1.68 

Our  sconomic  pattern  and  the  forces  which  af- 
fect it. 


France’s  Crisis  by  Paul  Einzig.  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  $2.90 

The  plight  of  France  and  how  it  can  be  solved. 


The  7/hat  and  7Jhy  of  German  Economic  Policy  by  Otto  H.  Yolibehr. 
Published  by  the  author,  2424  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Pamphlet. 


An  explanation  of  Germany’s  present  situation. 


Problems  of  the  Nevj  Cuba.  (Report  of  the  Commission  on  Cuban 
Affairs)  Foreign  Policy  Association,  16  E.  41st  St.,  New  York 
City.  $3.00 

A New  Deal  is  suggested  as  a cure  for  Cuba’s 
social  and  economic  problems. 
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'^y  Carroll  Tillman.  Economic  Publications, 
24  Een’vay  St . , Soston.  Pamphlet.  ^2.00 

An  economic  and  industrial  prediction. 


A Trip  to  Cooperative  Europe  by  Howard  Cowden.  Onion  Oil  Cor- 
■;any  Cooperative,  Ilorth  Pansas  City,  I'o . Pamphlet.  5/ 

Consui^iers’  cooperative  systems  operatin'^  in 
Europe . 

Ending  the  Unemployment  and  Trade  Crisis  edited  by  Smile  Plilhaud, 
’Williams  1 IJorpate,  23  Little  nussell  St.,  London,  ■/.  C.  1.  5s. 

much  discussed  economic  system,  devised  by  • ■ 
the  author,  based  on  international  barter 
through  purchase  certiTicates  and  a -vorld- 
wide  clearing  house. 


wours  and  Vva  ;es  provisions  in  M.R.A.  Codes  compiled- by  Leon  C. 
yarshafl.  The  3rookin?;s  Institu-tion,  7.32'  Jackson  place,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  (Paper  Covers)  oOt 

Data  on  these  topics  for  the  adir.ini strator , the 
industrialist,'  and  the  student. 


The  Shorter  Work  Week . Chamber  of  Comri-ierce  of  the  United  States 
of  .uTierica7l'5T5  H St.,  E . W.  ,Washin.3ton,  D.C.  Paraphlet.  30  pp. 


A report  on  shorter  working  hours. 


Labor  and  the  II. P. A.  by  Lois  I.facDonald  and  others.  ^:xffiliated 
Schools  for  'Workers,  302  East  35th  St.,  New  York  City.  Painphlet. 
51  pp.  25f 

A workman’s  status  under  the  New  Deal. 


A Selected  List  of  References  on  Old  Securities  compiled  by 
Adelaide  Haas.  (Fablication  fH439)  F.E.R.A.  Research  Library, 
'Washington,  D.C.  (Mimeographed)  80  pp. 

A survey  of  forei,gn  policies  on  this  program. 


k National  Housing  Policy.  P.S.xvlng  & Son,  Orchard  House,  14 

Creat  Smith  St.,  'Westminster,  London,  S.W.  1.  85  pp.  2s. 

A report  of  Engl-and’s  National  Housing  Commit- 
tee. 


The  follov/ing  bocks  and  paraohlets  have  >'een  received  and  -.rill  b:- 
reviev/ed  in  later  issues; 


Federal  Transient  program , .hji  Evaluative  Surv’-jy 
May  to  July,  19b4  by  Ellery  F.  Reed.  The  Con- 
mi  ttee  on  Care  of  Transient  and  ilomeless,  Nev 
York  City. 


The  Roosevelt  Road  to  Huin  by  Robert  Morris 
Pierce.  Languages  Publishing  Co.,Nev/  York  City. 

The  Facts  About  'Jneat.  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  Lnited  States  Department  of 
iigricuiture  , United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  V«asliington , D.C. 


A Road  to  Opportunity  by  D.  R’.  Pittm,an.  Over- 
land-Out’vest  Publications,  Los  inigeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Agriculture’s  Interest  in  America’s  Uorld  Trade. 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Uashingten,  D,  C. 

Internal  Migration  in  the  United  States  by  C. 
Uarron  Thornthuaite . University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Unemplo;)naerit  Insurance:  Lessens  from  British 
Experience . National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Recent  Developments  in  Industrial  Group  Insur- 
ance . National  Industrial  Confuronce  Board , 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Utopia  Dawns  by  John  Pratt  Whitman.  Utopia 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Effect  of  the  Depression  On  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Programs.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Inc.,  Ne.7  York  City. 
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ARTICLZS 

"Social  Security  By  Any  Other  Name" 

Fortune  Magazine.  March.  4000  v/ords. 

There  is  a tendency  in  the  press  to  speak  of  unemploimient 
and  old  age  insurance  as  though  they  were  recent  Mew  Deal  mea- 
sures or  the  invention  of  a Southern  California  doctor  named 
Tov/nsend.  This  is  untrue.  As  Representative  David  John  Lev/is  who, 
with  Senator  Wagner,  offered  the  security  hills  in  Congress  once, 
remarked:  "There  is  really  nothing  original  in  all  this  social 
legislation.  There  is  really  nothing  original  in  the  Mev/  Deal 
policies  either.  Why  Bismarck  invented  most  of  them  when  he  we.g 
trying  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Socialism  in  the  heyday  of  Kul- 
turkampf." 

Nor,  unfortunately,  is  there  anything  origina.1  in  the  facts 
underlying  the  necessity  for  such  legislation.  Complete  statis- 
tics regarding  the  extent  of  unemployment  are  still  not  available 
but  certain  summaries  may  take  their  place.  In  1922-29  unemploy- 
ment among  normally  employed  industrial  workers  averaged  8^  said 
claimed  almost  1,500,000  people  even  in  the  best  years.  Present 
figures  of  10,000,000  workers  unemployed  a.nd  20,000,000  persons 
dependent  on  relief  arc  too  familiar  to  require  coiiimont.  So  far 
as  securit3/-  in  old  o.go  is  concerned,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  notes:  "In  1929,  at  the  peak  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket boom,  the  average  per  capita  income  of  all  salaried  employees 
at  work  was  only  $1475.  Eighteen  million  persons  constituting  44^ 
of  all  those  gainfully  employed  exclusive  of  farmers  had  annual 
earnings  of  loss  than  $1000.  . . 70^, earnings  of  loss  than  $1500." 
The  impossibility  of  providing  for  old  ago  by  savings  from  such 
earnings  is,  of  course,  obvious. 

The  major  attacks  on  the  program  have  boon  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  laws  are  insurance  lav/s.  But  actually ,no  real 
question  of  insurance  is  involved  because  unemployment  is  not  an 
"insurable  risk."  Tlie  fundemental  notion  underlying  insurance  is 
the  notion  of  rosorvos  against  a specified  contingency.  It  is 
not  the  Metropolitan  Life  v/hich  insures  your  family  against  des- 
titution in  the  event  of  your  death:  it  is  the  reserves  of  money 
Y/hich  the  Metropolitan  possesses. Without  them  its  insurance  would 
be  v;orthlcss. 

The  security  program  of  the  Administration  docs  not  provide 
this  ossontia.1  capito.1  and  is  not  insurance  against  the  risks  of 
unemployment.  It  is  a government  insurojice  o.gainst  the  temporary 
Yfant  caused  by  brief  unemployment,  but  not  backed  by  sufficient 
reserves  to  provide  permanent  employment  or  any  form  of  long-en- 
during security. 

Security  for  the  aged,  as  provided  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram, falls  into  three  co.tegories:  (l)  Old  Ago  Pencionej  (2)  Com- 
pulsory Contributory  Annuities,  and  (s)  Voluntary  Annuities.  The 
third  is  merely  a.  proposal  for  government  sale,  at  cost,  of  "de- 
ferred life  annuities  simila.r  to  those  issued  by  comrdorcial  in- 
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surance  coinpanies . ” The  f irs-t  is  ■ a pro  ject  for  the  ehcouragGiiient 
aiid  .regulation  of  -tate  pension  systems  by  federal  grants-ln-aia.  ■ 

The  second  category  is  a measure  to  reGiudre  all  manual'  ana 
white  collar  wo.rkers -eai^ning  a month -or  less  t-o  -'cohtri'bate 

a certain • proportion  of  their  earnings,  matched  oy  an ' equal ■ con- 
tribution on  the  part;  of  - tne  employers,  to  a fund  from -which , be- 
ginning at  age  65,  they  are • to  be  • paid  an  annuity  based •upon- 
length -of  service  and  ’psy,  .and  generally  not  exceeding  q-pbO  per 
month.  - 

• ■■  This  plan  rests,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  general  tax- 
ing power.  The  President ' s Comniitt.ee'  frankly  fac  .s  that-  fact,  ' 
saying:  V/o  suggest  that  the.  Foderal  ■GovornTiont . . .'  guarantee 

to, .make  contributions,  vah-jii  the  i^'V'el  of  pay^fient  exceeds  incomo 
from  contributions  and  int crest ,' etc . Realistic, .lly  consi- 

der-pid,  .the  plan  comes  down  to  this.:  ';rhe  Foderc.l  Governiaent  binds 
itself  legally  and  mor„lly  to  .pay  to  any  m-..n  whos.3  monthly^  we,go 
ovci*  at  least  200  Viroeks  of  his  life  has  boon  i|250  or  less  and  who 
has  ref.chod  his  ■ 65th  birthd;,  y and  viho-has  retired  from  gn.inful 
emploj.nent , , an  annuity  up  to  %60  a month.  Its  final  guarantee  of 
performance  is  the  general  taxing  p>ower  of  the  Governnent.  In 
essence,  the  law  declares  that  any  man  fulfilling  the  conditions 
naiaed  shall  have  an  enforceable  claim  against  the  Governnent. 

The  same  thing,'  essentially,  is.  true  of  the  uneirLployiiient- 
insurance  provisions  of  the  security  program.  -The  ubslot  of  the 
wiiole  thing  is  that  the  Government  lias  morally  assumed  and  legal- 
ly announced  its  ovm  affirmative  obligation  as  a government  to 
provide  . its  indigent  aged  with  an  adequate  income  and  to  supply 
its  unemployed  Virith  work.  • 

f - 

Once  th'3  obligation  of  the  Govwrmnent  to  care  for  its  in- 
digent aged  and  unemployed  has  been  recognized,  the  only  qu-estion 
for  practical  discussion  is  the  bonus  like  question — to  what  ex- 
t,;nt,in  dollars  and,  cents,  shall  that  obligation  be  liquidated? 

The  real  problem  will  be  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  demo- 
cratic governiaent  while  acknowledging  the  respoiisibilitios  w'hich 
an  advanced  industrial  civilization  imposes  upon  the  state.  Those 
who  would  defend  the  first  at  the  cost  of  the  second  are  politi- 
cal sentim-uit-alists.  Those  -who  v/ould  rdvcnce  the  second  at  the 
expense  of  the  first  are-  acado.mic  theorists.  The  s61utio.n  lies 
in  a willingness  to  face  the  necessities  of  a highly  complicated 
situation  and  a deterraination  t(3  maintain,  in  the  face  of  these 
necessities,  the  institutions  of  a free  people.  Specifically, 
the  solution  rests  in  the  ability  of  the  people’s  roprosentati vos 
in  Congr.es s to  govern, 

S.  M.  G. 


"Reflections  on  Unemploynaent  Insurance"  - H.  3.  Elliston* 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  January  23,24,25,30.  5000  words. 


With  the  Economic  Security  Bill  "the  Ngtig  Deal  Administra- 


tion  enters  definitely  the  field  of  nernanent  plenning,  v/itli  the 
viev/  of  preventing  depressions.  Previous  legislation  has  beon 
mainly  in  the  nature  of  improvisation  in  coping  with  the  present 
depression. " 

Holding  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  separate  bills  to 
doal  with  the  various  aspects  of  social  insurance,  the  e.uthor  of 
this  scries  of  articles  restricts  his  ov;n  discussion  solely  to 
uncnploiancnt  insurance.  First,  ho  suggests;  "One  would  ho.ve 
preferred  to  see  the  domocratic  process  givon  a chanco  by  having 
the  report  of  the  Coniaittoo  on  Economic  Security  issued  first  and 
(?.  bill  submitted  after  the  people  had  had  eji  opportunity  to  di- 
gest it.  This  Y/as  the  case  with  the  last  revision  of  the  jobless 
insurance  law  in  Britain."  A full  year  after  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Unemployment  Insurance,  had  published  its  report,  when 
citizens  and  newspaper  commentators  had  criticized  it  exhaustive- 
ly, a bill,  based  on  both  the  report  end  the  intervening  criti- 
cism, was  framed  and  then  given  six  months  ceereful  considcra.tion 
in  Parliament, 

The  following  table  compares  the  proposed  American  scheme 
v/ith  the  existent  British  scheme  in  respect  to  specific  items; 

"Waiting  Period" ; Britain, six  days; United  States, four  weeks. 

Weekly  Benefit;  Britain,  $6,50;  United  States,  $15. 

Eligibility;  Britain,  after  payment  of  30  'contributions  in 
the  last  two  years j United  States,  after  two  years. 

Benefit  Payments  Last;  Britain,  six  months;  United  States, 
15  to  16  v;oeks. 

Wno  Pays  Contributipns ; Britain, , employer  and  employee  end 
state;  United  StsLtes,  employer, 

Post-Insurance  Continuity;  Britain,  dole;  United  States, 
work  relief, 

"Sevoro.l  items  need  explanation.  Waiting  period  moans  the 
time  between  the  loss  of  a job  cjid  eligibility/'  for  payment.  The 
shorter  waiting  period  in  Britain  is  duo  to  the  efficient  way  in 
which  the  employment  exchange  system  in  Britain  gets  to  work  in 
’placing’  a jobless  worker.  . . Since  the  American  centributions 
will  come  out  of  a pay  roll  tax,  I have  said  that  the  burden  vmll 
fall  on  the  employer.  This  is  subject  to  two  a.ssumptions . One 
is  that  the  state  scheme  will  roly  on  the  pay  rolls’  tax,  Awiothcr 
is  that  the  employers  will  make  the  contributions  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  liability  will  probably  bo 
passed  on  to  the  consumer."  Since  the  benefits  arc  to  be  limited 
to  half  the  Y/o.gcs,this  item  fortunately,  v/ill  not  make  for  rigid- 
ity/ in  the  wage  structure  v/hich  is  apt  to  perpetuate  unoraployraent, 

"The  British  Act  of  1934  disqualifies  o.  worker  v/hoso  job- 
lessness arises  out  of  a tro.de  dispute  v/hich  he  helps  to  bring 
o.bout.  In  the  United  Sto.tos  such  o.  person  would  still  receive 
benefits."  The  British  have  no  Section  7o.I 

Of  further  importance  is  the  roo.lization  tho.t  "unemployment 
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insurance  is  only  a palliative  of  the  hazards  of  unemployment , and 
a very  mild  palliative  at  that,  Tiiis  is  obvious  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Economic  oecurity.  A jobless  work- 
er would  get  half  his  wages  for  15  or  16  v/eeks . Obviously  sucli  a 
benefit  'would  not  have  been  of  much  help  during  a depression 
which  has  kept  raillioiis  of  Americans  without  jobs  for  months  and 
even  years,*'  (Author’s  italics.) 

The  operation  of  a system  of  unemployment  insurance  rrould 
foster,  as  it  has  in  Britain , efficient  employment  exchanges  which 
"will  be  clearing  houses  of  jobs  as  much  as  administrative  cen- 
ters for  the  payment  of  insurance  benefits";  which  will  attempt 
to  find  or  create  jobs  as  well  as  prevent  the  padding  of  claim 
lists.  "Another  function- is  to  link  the  state  exchanges  in  en- 
couraging the  transfer  of  jobless  workers  to  nev>;  industries  and 
new  regions.  . . It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  there 
shall  be  no  handicap  in  the  way  of  persuading  labor  to  get  out  of 
a declining  industry  or  of  a region  whence  job  opportunities  have 
fled."  In  this  connectio'n,  ■.•;e  must  guard  against  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  that  clause  of  the  ’.Vagner  Bill  which  permits  "the  vn'ork- 
er  to  refuse  a new  job  ’if  the  usages,  hours  and  other  conditions 
of  v.'ork  offered  are  substantially  less  favorable  to  the  employee 
than  those  prevailing  for  similar  'v;ork  in  the  locality.’.  . V/ith- 
out  wise  administration,  ...  it  m.i.ght  easily  perpetuate,  ^ven 
create,  unemployment." 

With  regard  to  the  effect  that  unemployment  insurance- bene- 
fits v;ill  have  upon  business  conditions,  it  is  noted  that  they 
v;ill  not  create  purchasing  pov.er  where  none  existed  before.  This 
is  true  only  under  certain  circumstances.  The  payment  of  such 
benefits  would  have  helped  buying  pow'er  under  such  conditions  as 
have  existed  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  five  years  when 
a considerable  qui.ntity  of  hoarded  raonoy  was  lying  idle.  "In 
general,  ho'eever,  job  insurance  diffuses  purchasing  po.ver.  . . 
What  is  saved  in  good  times  will  reduce  the  peaks  of  prosperity 
and  'When  it  is  sp:>ent  it  '..-ill  make  the  trough  of  depression  less 
deep . " 

Ho'wever,  if  th-o  paid-in  funds  -;erj  invested  in  ordinary  se- 
curities, not  only  '..ould  the  savings  cut  dovm  the  ajnount  spent  on 
consumtsbles  but  thoy  "\<ould  go  into  investment  — that  is,  extra- 
ordiru.ry  expansion'  of  caopital  equipment.  Then,  'when  the  jobloss 
called  for  payments  during  depression,  th-e  securities  'i,;ould  'nave 
to  be  sold,  and  tho  depr-jssion  '.vould  be  deepened  .by  the  usual 
repercussion  of  security  dumping." 

G , R . :J  . 


"Jobless  Ins'uranee  Plamied  in  Canada  Affecting  1,701,834" 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  February  15.  250  w-ords. 

The  unomploiiaont  insurewnco  bill  now-  before  the  Canadian 
Parliament  would  provide  compensation  for  1,701,334  persons.  This 
number  represents  approximately  tw'O  thirds  of  Canada’s  'working 
population,  according  to  1951  census  figures. 
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Arnong  the  800,000  individuals  who  would  not  be  s.ffected  by 
this  plan  are  those  engaged  in  agriculture , horticulture , forestry , 
fishing,  luinbering  and  logging ,hunting  and  trapping,  air  or  v/ater 
transportation,stevedoring,  banking  and  other  financial  business, 
and  domestic  service. 

Equal  v;eekly  contributions  will  be  made  by  employers  and 
employees,  mth  rates  ranging  from  60  for  girls  bet'ween  16  cjid  17 
to  250  for  men  21  and  over.  The  Federal  Government,  in  addition 
to  adiTiinistering  the  plan,  will  furnish  a sum  equal  to  one  fifth 
or  20^  of  the  aggregate  total. 

As  for  the  benefits,  o.  man  over  21  will  receive  $1  a day  or 
$6  a week,  ond  a woman  v/ill  get  850  a day  or  $5.10  weekly;  a boy 
will  receive  $1.80  weekly;  an  adult  dependent,  $2.70;  raid  a dep- 
endent child,  900. 

Those  benefits  are  slightly  above  those  now  prevailing  in 
the  British  scheme,  upon  which  the  Canadian  plan  is  based.  The 
Emplojonent  and  Social  Insurance  Commission,  v/hich  v/ill  adininister 
the  law,  v/ill  consist  of  three  members  appointed  for  a ten-year 
period. 

M.  H. 


"Fifteen  Ifeeks  and  Insecurity"  - Paul  Kelltgg 
T.lidmonthly  Survey.  February.  2000  words. 

The  average  American  probably  feels  that  we  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  enacting  a country-v/ide  system  of  unemployment  insurance. 
But  v/ha.t  v/o  are  doing,  v/rites  Paul  Kellogg,  falls  far  short  of 
that,  and  unless  the  Wagnor-Lewis  Bill  is  recast  the  most  that 
insured  workers  can  look  forward  to  is  about  fifteen  weeks  of  in- 
surance benefits  and  then  insecurity.  The  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion he  commends  for  having  set  a precedent  in  recognizing  that 
imemploymont  is  a national  problem  but  ho  censures  it  for  now 
standing  for  a prograjn  (Wagner-Lewis  Bill)  which  represents  a 
broach  of  that  principle. 

There  s.re  some  good  fea.tures  in  the  Bill.  For  insta.nce ,the 
proviso  that  the  states  must  accept  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the 
fact  that  the  states  are  given  an  incentive  to  appropriate  funds, 
and  that  they  are  required  to  operate  their  insuronco  systems 
with  workers  selected  by  civil  service.  Also  the  fact  that  an 
unemployed  v/orkor  cannot  be  disqualified  because  ho  refuses  to 
take  a job  as  a striko-bree.ker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  fails 
to  se.foguard  against  the  sotting  up  of  state  systems  that  are  so 
loose  tha.t  the  funds  v/ill  bo  dissipated,  end  it  fails  to  provide 
any  benefits  during  the  first  four  v/ooks  that  a worker  is  un- 
employed. 

The  most  serious  criticism  of  the  Bill,  however,  has  to  do 
with  its  inadequacy.  In  many  cases  the  benefits  v/ould  amount  to 
loss  than  is  now  received  by  people  living  on  home  relief,  and 
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would  not  continue  over  the  entire  period  of  unauplojntient . Idr. 
Kellogf  cites  statistical  studies  to  shov;  that  even  in  good  times 
the  ti.:ie  "oetv'een  jobs  is  longer  tiian  is  provided  for  by  the  3ill. 
Cn  the  ba-is  of  actuarial  tables  prepared  by  the  President’sCom- 
raittee  on  3o6noraic  Cecurity,  he  recoLiinends  either  that  the  tar  on 
employers  be  increased  from  to  or  else  that  the  eraployer 
pay  3^  and  the  Government . 2t'o,  and  he  shows  that -on  this  basis  the 
waiting  period  can,  be  cut  .down  from  'four  weeks  to  two,  and  the 
benefits  extended  to  thirty.  Of  the  two  alternatives  he  would 
prefer  the  one  which  keeps  the  employers’  contribution  at  3p.  Ihe 
5^  contribution  sclieme  would  be  open  to  the  sa^ie  objection  as  the 
sales  tax.  It.  would  pass  on  the  burden  to  the  consumers  in  tho 
form  of  iiigher  prices,  and  in  the  long  run  the  general  purchasing 
power  would  be  further  curtailed. 

A.  h.  T. 


’’Five  Minutos  for  Security” 

The  ' Hew' Republic  . February  13.  1000  w^ords. 

”Tho  efforts  of  tho  Administration  to  put  through  its 
social-security  program  uniaodifi.ed  have  been  high-handod  in  tho 
extreme.”  It  first  transferred  the  bill  from  the  Co:'imittee  on 
Labor  to  the  Fays  and  iieans  Committee,  which  is  more  conservative 
and  less  apt  to  dip  largely  into  I’ederai  funds.  This  Committee 
immediately  began  to  hear  the  testimony  of  those,  associated  With 
. the  Administration  knovm  to  be  favorable  to  the  bill.  ”It  took 
no  pains,  however,  to  uncover  any  adverse  opinion,  though  reports 
of  this  were  broadcast  in  the  press.” 

Instead,  they  set  up  a five  minute  limit  on  succeeding 
speaker^,  including' highly  qualified  experts  and  representatives 
of  groups  vitally  interested  in  the  project.  Their  detemination 
not  to  hear  the  opposition  reached  its  climax  when  Herbert  Ben- 
jamin, of  the  National  Congress  for  UnonployLient  and  oocial  Insur- 
ance, was  roughly  throvm  out  of  the  Cormaittee  Room.  His  five 
minutes  had  expirod;hG  v;as  unable  to  get  an  extension;  and  ho  in- 
sisted on  trying  to  got  his  constituents’  case  into  the  nevis.  Eis 
forcible  ejection  frosi  the  ..leoting  puts  a disgraceful  emphasis  on 
the  determination  of  th.e  Adiiiinistration  not  to  hear  the  opposi- 
tion. ” 

V/h.jn  emergency  legislo.tion  was  passed  in  1935,  haste  was 
nocess-.ry;  nov/  it  is  undesirable.  It  is  not  bett.or  to  pass  -an 
inferior  bill  next  'week  than  a more  carefully  prepared  one  naxt 
month.  "The  tactics  of  the  Administration,  which  first  refused 
to  heed  oppon-ents  on  its  owm  expert  staff  and  now. tries  to  in- 
sulato  Congress  and  the  public  from  tlioir  opinions,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  other  informed  critics,  strongly  suggost.s  that  the 
drive  for  speed  is  'moroly  a blind  to  prevent  real  consideration 
of  .imiondmonts  to  \;hich  it  is  opposed.” 

Ivl-any  v/ho  are  opposed  to  the  niggardly  measures  proposed 
nevertheless  feel  that  they  are  a wedge  toward  better  things. 


Tliese  persons  are  evidently  not  disturbed  at  the  suppression  of 
the  opposition.  But,  just  as  these  bills  may  be  the  beginning  of 
better  socia.1  legislation,  so  the  suppression  of  the  opposition 
in8.y  be  the  beginning  of  absolute  suppression. 

The  Wagner-Le\vis  Bill  as  proposed  has  meaiy  loop  holes  for 
the  employers;  no  Federal  standard,  no  minimum  that  e.  state  must 
meet  5 inadequate  compensati.on,ojid  a long  waiting  period  a.ro  a few. 

"In  its  haste  to  pass  the  Wagner -Lewis  Bill, the  Administra- 
tion, far  from  speeding  up  the  establishment  of  a true  security 
program,  is  threatening  to  postpone  it  for  years." 

T D o 
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"Financing  Socie.l  Security"  - Ernest  K.  Bindley 
Today.  February  23.  1300  words. 

Congress  has  before  it  two  alternative  schedules  for  the 
contributory  old  age  annuity  system,  both  of  v/hich  originated  in 
the  Administration.  One  has  been  recomr-icndod  by  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  caid  incorporated  in  the  original 
Wagner-Lewis  Bill.  The  other  is  proposed  by  Henry  Merganths;u,  Jr . , 
Secrotar^r  of  the  Treasury. 

Under  both,  employers  and  employees  v/ould  meJcG  equal,  regu- 
lar contributions  to  the  old  age  annuity  fund  e.nd  the  beneficiar- 
ies of  the  plan  would  begin  to  receive  payments  at  the  age  of  65. 

The  primary  difference  betv/cen  the  two  plans  lies  in  the 
rate  of  contributions.  Under  the  original  Wagiier-Lov/is  Bill,  the 
contributions  begin  at  1^  and  are  increased  by  1%  at  the  end  of 
each  five  yos,rs  until  they  roach  a permanent  level  of  5/o  at  the 
end  of  20  years.  Under  tir.  Morgeaithau’ s schedule,  contributions 
would  begin  at  2%  caid  would  rise  1%  every  throe  years  imitil  they 
reached  a permanent  level  of  6/o  at  the  end  of  12  years.  Thus  the 
estimated  reserves  would  total  $50,093,700,000  in  the  year  1980, 
Y/horoas  under  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security's  plcoi  this  fund 
v/ould  roach  only  $15,266,700,000  in  1980, oeid  v/ould  remain  at  that 
figure  thereafter. 

However,  the  Committee  does  not  propose  to  make  the  contri- 
butory old-age  ojinuity  system  entirely  self-sustaining.  Its 
estimates  co.ll  for  contributions  from  the  Federal  Treasury ,begin- 
ning  in  1965  and  rising  to  a top  figure  of  $1,478,700,000  sjinu- 
ally  in  1980.  The  need  for  this  contribution  is  a.ttributa.blc 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  for  the  next  35  years  or  so,  the  fund 
will  bo  pa.ying  benefits  in  excess  of  those  earned  on  on  actuarial 
ba.sis.  The  fund  will  have  an  accumulated  deficit  because  a very 
large  percentage  of  the  contributions  from  yoxmger  persons  will 
not  be  allowed  to  acciunulate  interest  but  will  bo  paid  out  in 
benefits  to  persons  v/ho  are  middle  aged  or  older. 


Under  lir.  Morganthau’s  plan,  the  deficit  created  in 


the 
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early  years  would  be  .-rade  up  by  the  6^  contribution  goin£'  into 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  12  years.  Ilis  plan  would  elini- 
nate  the  necessity  for  any  outright  Federal' contribution  at  any 
tine  in  the  future.  However,  Mr.  Morganthau  would  guarantee  an 
investment  return  of  3^  on  the  reserve  in  the  fund.  At  least 
part  of  this  might  be  a Federal  contribution.  At  the  Federal 
Goverrment  would  be  paying  11,508,800,000  in  annual  interest  on 
the  fund  in  the  year  1980 , according  to  Mr.  Morganthau ’s  schedule. 
If  the  national  debt  would  not  increase  after  next  year,  the  re- 
serves in  tnis  fund  would  absorb  every  dollar  of  the  debt  and  the 
Governruent  would  have  about  $17,000,000,000  left  to  invest  else- 
where . 


It  has  been  remarked,  soraev;hat  flippantly,  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  fight  another  war  to  pile  up  enough  debt  to 
provide  investment  for  the  old  age  annuity  reserves  under  Ivir. 
Morganthau’ s plan.  However,  1980  is  far  enough  ahead  to  afford 
ample  speculation  as  to  what  the  Federal  Government  may. or  may 
not  own  by  that  tirae. 

In  trying  to  calculate  the  effects  of  the  economic  security 
plan  as  a whole  on  our  financial  system,  several  other  factors 
need  to  be  weighed.  Unemployment  insurance,  health  insurance , and 
the  public  v;ork  progam  enter  the  picture.  If  several  billion 
dollars  a year  have  to  be  spent  for  a number  of  years  to  come  to 
provide  work,  higher  taxes  are  in  prospect.  The  incidence  of 
these  taxes  will  have  a direct  relationship  to  the  methods  of  fi- 
nancing old-age  and  other  insurance  funds. 

8 . 8 . 


’’The  Old  and  the  Needy”  - Ptath  Hill* 

Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day.  February  25.  1800  words. 

New  York  State  has  an  Old  Age  Pension  Law  providing  allow- 
ances to  persons  70^  years  of  ago  and  over  who  have  no  other  means 
of  support,  but  the  Division  of  Old  Age  Security,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare, in  New  York  City  does  not  feel  that  this  provision 
is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  old  people  inc;smuch  as  it  pro- 
vides only  for  food  and  shelter.  The  n.uthor  presents  their  view- 
point, — that  "old  people  should  have  the  right  to  pursuu  their 
special  interests  in  peace,  to  have  some  social  life  'when  it  is 
desired,  and,  at  the  same  ti.ee,  to  fulfill  their  need  of  privacy 
and  quiet.  They  should  have  the  opportunity  to  indulge,  at  least 
to  Some  slight  degree , preferences  developed  during  a lifetime , and 
crystalized,  now, into  permanent  likes  and  dislikes .•  Their  health, 
and  their  leisure-time  activities  should  be  considered,  as  well 
as  their  need  for  bread  to  eat  and  c.  bed  to  sleep  in."  — Conse- 
quently, the  program  for  the  old  and  needy  in  New  York  City  is 
being  made  a "human  service"  and  tries  to  provide  such  require- 
ments for  these  old  folks. 

The  Old  Age  Division  has , in  addition  to  a supervisory  staff 
and  clerical  force,  205  investigators  v;ho  periodically  revie'^;  the 
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2300  cases  on  public  relief  and  try  to  find  surroimdings  that 
will  make  thera  happy.  One  third  of  these  old  people  live  alone 
and  two  thirds  with  friends  or  relatives.  The  investig8.tors  help 
these  people  in  every  way  they  cax,  --  by  adjusting  budgets,  en- 
couraging hobbies  j and,  in  many  other  v/ays , being  "human." 

The  author  says:  "I  believe  that,  in  these  years  of  indus- 
trial depression,  there  is  a trend  toward  lessening  of  the  family 
responsibility  toward  the  old,  and  fastening  that  responsibility 
on  the  community  as  a whole.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  sons  and 
daughters  should  take  care  of  their  aging  parents.  . . In  times 
of  groat  economic  pressure,  men  raid  women  who  have  children  feel 
that  they  axe  doing  a.11  that  society  crai  roo.soncably  expect  of 
them  vrhon  tho3'’  are  bringing  up  eaid  maintaining  a family  of  young 
people . " 

Thus,  the  old  become  the  responsibility  of  society  raid  the 
problem  of  State  Legislation  and  Welfare  organizations . Matters 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  "grao.t  inevitable"  of  old  ago 
should  come  to  our  people  without  the  tragedy  of  insecurity  and 
hopelessness.  A.  E. 

'T7omon  of  the  Other  Nation"  - C.  Hartley  Gratton 
Now  Outlook.  February.  3000  words. 

A noted  Senator  said  recently:  "The  startling  contrast  be- 
tween the  non-relief  and  the  relief  population  is  like  having  two 
nations  --  one  able  to  enjoy  our  civilization,  the  other,  often 
intimo.tcly  related  to  the  first  by  blood  and  previous  history, 
suddenly  cut  off  from  it.  --  It  ccainot  go  on.  I wonder  at  the 
forbearance  of  those  who  arc  being  deprived." 

In  September ,19 34, our  relief  population  numibered  18,300,000 
--  more  than  tv;ice  the  population  of  Belgium  and  throe  times  the 
size  of  Sweden's  population,  so  it  is  not  an  exaggero-tion  to  term 
America's  relief  group  v.  "nation." 

Out  of  every  100  families  in  this  relief  group  of  4,070,000 
families  there  c.rc  70  fomilies  who  hs.ve  from  tv;o  to  five  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  2/3rds  of  the  relief  group  are  a/omcn  ojid  children. 
In  urban  centers  3/Sths  of  the  relief  popalation  are  of  the  un- 
skilled said  semi-skilled  occupations,  l/Sth  from  the  skilled  oc- 
cupations ,cjnd  l/Sth  from  the  "proprietary"  or  professional  class. 
In  the  rura.l  districts  there  arc  a Icxgo  number  of  fa.rm  families 
in  our  relief  "na.tion."  A small  percentage  of  these  fa.rmcrs  ovai 
their  farms,  but  the  grca.ter  pa.rt  a.re  "renters"  or  "sharecrop- 
pers." There  c.re  also,  in  the  rura.l  sections  jracn  usually  employed 
in  non-c.griculturc.1  industries,  such  as  mining  and  lumbering.  The 
v/omcn  of  this  rura.l  group  have,  in  the  ma.jority,  alwa.ys  been  sup- 
ported by  husbamds  aaid  fa.thcrs,  and  ha.vo  a.lwa3'‘s  ha.d  to  live  on 
very  little. 

In  the  urban  group  it  is  a.  common  occurrence  tha.t  both  pa.r- 
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ents  are  workers  through  necessity.  Many  times  the  father’s  wages 
are  insufficient  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life, and  sometimes 
his  poor  health  or  incapacity  to  earn  Is  the  reason  for  the  moth- 
er working.  About  50^  of  these  women  'workers  are  of  the  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  classes.  The  present  economic  state  has  caused  a 
great  decline  of  positions  in  the  semi-skilled  class,  into  which 
domestic  and  personal  service  positions  fall.  Workers  in  skilled 
trades,  such  as  those  of  machine  operators  and  weavers,  compose 
30^  of  the  group,  while  professional  women  make  up  the  remainder. 
Although  professional  women,  are  the  smallest  part  of  the  group, 
they  have,  as  a class,  been  harder  hit  by  unemployment  than  the 
professional  men.  These  women  are  v/ithout  a solution  to  their 
problem  save  to  go  on  relief.  Unemploimient'  of  vromen  shows  the 
same  economic  effects  as  does  the  unemployment  of  men;  family  in- 
comes are  lessened,  with  resultant  curtailment  of  purchasing 
pov;er. 

The  children  of  this  unemployed,  "nation"  are  suffering  dis- 
integrative effects  from  this  situation  in  their  mental  and  phys- 
ical health.  Unless ' relief  standards  are  raised  or*- these  millions 
of  persons  are  made  self-supporting,  the  children  of  America  are 
in  grave  danger  of  becoming  a ' race  of  physical  aiid  mental  weak- 
lings. "That  is  why  the  over'whelming  majority  of  those  on  relief 
v;ant  a job  — and  want  it  quick!  Nw  greater  mistake  can  bo  made 
than  to  think  that  any  but  a tiny, tiny,  minority  wants  to  stay  on 
relief.  Most  of  those  now  receiving  aid  are  as  keen  to  get  'work 
as  those  'who  are  working  are  keen  to  stay  employed." 

The  time  has  come  v/hen  we  must  decide  if  v/e  are  simply  tid- 
ing these  people  over  gaps  until  jobs  "will  appear  by  the  magic 
of  ’recovery’  as  they  disappeared  through  the  magic  of  ’depres- 
sion’ or  whether  their  very  existence  is  reason  enough  to  cease 
to  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  realm  of  magic  and  secure  and 
guarantee  to  them  the  xvork  they  are  so  eager  to  have." 

A.  E. 


"Sickness  Bills  by  Instalment"  - Mary  Ross* 

Survey- Graph! c . March.  3500  words. 

This  article  presents  a summary  of  the  first  year’s  opera- 
tion of  the  Fino  Plan  in  Detroit.  The  Wayne  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Pino,  endeavored  to 
assist  the  families  of  the  low  income  group  tc  pay  medical  and 
hospital  bills  in  instalments,  "The  Bureau’s  general  principle 
is  that  anyone  who  is  earning  should  pay  something  to'ward  the 
costs  of  medical  care." 

The  possibilities  of  the  plan  would  seem  to  require-  a long- 
er experimental  period  than  one  year  for  a fair  appraisement  of 
its  values  to  all  concerned.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  past 
year  was  with  the  hospitals.  The  physicians , follo\mng  their  usual 
custom,  cancelled  obligations  which  seemed  hopeless,  but  the  hos- 
pitals found  it  more  difficult  to  do  this.  The  latter  also  feel 
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that  the  10%  required  by  the  ITayne  County  Medical  Society  as  a 
carrying  charge  added  to  their  losses. 

Although  approva.l  of  the  plan  is  not  unanimous , it  is  an 
experiment  v/orthy  of  continuation.  It  is  an  alternative  to  health 
insurance,  permitting  the  po.tient  to  reto.in  his  ov/n  physicicui^yet 
in  cases  of  expensive  illness  sometimes  requiring  recourse  to 
"charity."  Thus,  in  its  present  state,  it  lea.ves  unojiswered  the 
question;  "Is  not  prepayment  of  medical  service  by  a group  . . . 
a better  protection  a.ga.inst  want  and  worry  and  unpaid  bills,  .'md 
i:  greater  security  for  the  doctor,  than  a plan  whore  the  ultirnato 
recourse  in  any  co.so  still  is  the  doctors'  cho.rity?" 


"Slum  Elimination"  - George  R.  McCormack 
Hygcia.  March.  1500  ¥/ords. 

"In  the  opinion  of  qualified  sociologists  the  outstanding 
project  in  slum  elimination  in  the  United  States  today  ho.s  re- 
cently been  completed  at  Vincennes,  Ind. , where  Pearl  City, a river 
front  squatter  settlement,  was  razed  and  a model  village  of  brick 
dwellings  in  healthful  environment  was'  constructed  to  house  the 
inhabitants.  Mot  only  is  the  Yinconnes  project  unique,  but  the 
plan  is  so  adaptable  the.t  it  should  prove  of  interest  to  ojiy  com- 
munity v;ith  a similar  problem.  . . 

"Living  conditions'  in  Pearl  City  v;ere  such  that  it  seemed 
incredible  that  human  beings  could  exist  in  that  environment.  . . 
Because  of  the  low  standards  that  prevailed  . . . health  authori- 
ties declared  long  ago  that  conditions  there  constituted  a menace 
to  the  coisraunity  cjid  rocoimnondod  immediate  action."  However, 
nothing  was  done  about  the  situation  for  some  time  because  of  the 
indifference  of  politicians  emd  the  resistance  of  the  management 
of  the  noo-rby  factory  that  ovmod  the  property.  But  in  1933  "a 
cerffl-nittee  ef  civic-minded  citizens  decided  to  take  action.  Tlio 
work  which  that  committee  has  accomplished  is  evidence  of  v;hat 
can  be  done  in  any  community  when  civic  leaders  take  the  initia- 
tive cjid  apply  ordinc.ry  business  methods  to  civic  problems." 

The  city  of  Vincennes  donated  five  acres  of  Icjid  just  out- 
side the  corporation  limits  for  the  site  of  the  now  model  vill- 
age. "The  plaiis  for  the  model  village ,which  has  been  nemod  Sunset 
Court,  called  for  20  brick  houses  to  bo  arro.ngod  in  a quadr:mglo 
with  a four  acre  court  in  the  center.  Fourteen  of  the  houses 
ha,vo  two  rooms  each,  and  six  have  throe  rooms.  The  tv/o-room 
houses  moo.suro  14  x 30  foot  and  the  throe-room  houses,  14  x 42 
foot.  In  designing  the  dwellings,  health  and  sanitation  wx-ro 
the  first  considerations.  Accordingly,  each  room  was  provided 
with  throe  le.rgo  windov.'s,  3-|-  x 5-y  foot,  and  a glass  pcjiclod  door, 
The  walls  are  smooth  white  plaster,  covered  v/ith  a washable  coat- 
ing. To  facilitate  cleaning  end  as  a safeguard  against  rats,  the 
floors  are  of  cement.  Each  house  has  a small  porch,  viiich  faces 
the  center  court,  a drilled  well,  a coal  shod  and  chicken  house. 
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a ga.rden  plot,  aiid  a modern  sanitary  unit.  Tlie  average  cost  of 
the  houses  is  about  $290,  which  includes  $3  for  drilling  the 
well,  $16  for  the  sanitary  unit,  sjid  $27  for  the  coal  shed  and 
chicken  house." 

► 

This  economical  feat  of  building  20  brick  houses  for  less 
than  $6000  was  accomplished  "through  good  management  and  the 
¥/hole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  community."  The  bricks,  which 
came  from  demolished  buildings,  were  obtained  free,  and  other 
materiS’ls  were  furnished  at  cost  by  local  dealers.  With  the 
exception  of  the  general  superintendent,  all  labor  was  supplied 
through  the  F.E.R.A.  Surveying,  landscaping,  and  trucking  were 
provided  free  by  the  city  departments.  Citizens  of  Vincennes 
"dono.ted  necessary  funds  and  also  gave  liberal  donations  of  house- 
hold furnishings. 

"So  attractive  wore  the  nev;  dv/ellings  that  no  difficulty 
wa.s  experienced  in  moving  the  residents  from  Pearl  City.  Aged 
persons  and  married  couples  with  children  were  given  first  oppor- 
tunity to  move  into  the  new  homos.  Before  moving  into  Sunset 
Court  the  prospective  tenant  is  required  to  sign  a lease  which 
stipulates  that  he  is  to  pay  $1  a year  as  rent.  He  must  agree  to 
keep  the  house  and  its  surroundings  clean  and  in  good  repair.  He 
is  required  to  work  tv/o  days  a month  on  the  site  and  must  holp  to 
keep  the  center  court  and  playground  in  good  condition.  He  must 
agree  to  permit  thorough  inspection  of  the  house  and  its  furnish- 
ings periodically  by  the  health  committee  of  the  foundation.  He 
must  agree  to  conduct  himself  proporljm  In  return  the  foundation 
guarantees  him  police  protection  and  freedom  from  taxe.tion  on  the 
property  he  occupies. 

"The  ultimate  aim  of  the  foundation  is  to  make  the  resi- 
dents of  Sunset  Court  self-supporting.  One  feature  of  the  reha- 
bilitation plan  is  extensive  gardening  so  that  the  residents  can 
raise  at  least  part  of  the  food  they  need  until  the  work  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted,  individually,  can  be  provided," 

G.  R.  ¥. 


"Research  Eyes  On  the  Future"  - Williara  Spraragen 
Nev/  Outlook.  March.  4000  words, 

"New,  vital,  growing  industries  to  create  ernploionent  oppor- 
tunities and  to  inject  invigorating  blood  transfusions  into  some 
of  our  older  industries  are  in  demand  by  statesmen  and  indus- 
trialists alike."  Industrial  research  laboratories  are  catering 
to  this  need.  A review  of  their  recent^  developments  furnished 
foundation  for  planning  and  prophesying  in  regard  to  population 
movements  and  employment  opportunities. 

"Although  the  reports  of  300  laboratories  indicate  that  in 
these  times  the  major  emphasis  of  industrial  research  programs 
has  been  on  the  development  of  new  products,  there  are  not  many 
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possibilities  of  large  new  industries  coming  into  existence  in 
the  imraedis-te  future  which  will  cause  any  considerable  shifts  of 
present  unemployed  lo.bor.  This  conclusion  soeras  fairl-y  obvious 
when  one  considers  that  during  the  past  decade  the  majority  of 
inventions  a.nd  products  have  come  from  the  industrij.l  eaid  scien- 
tific laboratories  rather  than  from  the  old  typo  of  inventor 
\7orking  alone.  This  implies  that  the  now  products,  even  if  they 
L.ssurao  proportions  largo  enough  to  bo  labolod  ’now  industries,’ 
Y/ill  tend  to  provide  continuo.1  omployraont  for  the  v/orkors  nov/ 
connected  with  the  companies  sup2':orting  such  laboratories.  In 
some  instances  such  as,  for  oxoinple,  the  glass  industry,  ad- 
ditional labor  will  bo  employed.  In  other  industries,  such  as 
automotive,  chemicals,  electrical,  fisheries,  dairy,  food,  mo.- 
chinory,  ' non-ferrous  metals,  ooid  paper,  the  research  Ic-boro.- 
tories  in  the  development  of  now  products  or  nev/  fields  of 
application  will  be  able  to  continue  the  employment  of  their 
present  sta.ffs;  and  in  still  other  industries,  such  as  mining 
o.nd  stool,  lower  cost  of  production  v/ill  bo  brought  about  through 
the  emplojnTicnt  of  loss  labor.  In  still  other  cases,  such  as  some 
branches  of  lumber,  pottery,  and  old  t^'^pos  of  pa.ints,  the  price 
of  progress  will  moan  the  shifting  of  employment  to  other  in- 
dustries at  their  expense." 

Increases  in  production  cUid  employment  are  anticipated  in 
the  following  industries:  the  manufacturing  of  air-conditioning 
equipment,  glc.ss  containers  and  safety  gla.ss,  Diesel  power  units, 
stool  homo-building  materials  and  fixtures,  as  vjoll  as  products 
of  shoot  stool,  stainless  stool,  and  aluminum.  Other  developing 
industries  ares  the  extracting  of  oils  rich  in  viteauins  A said  D 
through  nev;  processes  5 the  use  of  corn  to  make  butyl  alcohol  for 
automobile  finishes;  the  use  of  Southern  woods  in  manufacturing 
rayon;  a.hd  new  geophysical,  methods  of  discovering  petroleum  by 
scientists  \7itl1  portable  laboratories.  Forest  reclamation  and 
the  prevention  of  soil  erosion  are  necessary  activities  which 
will  furnish  additional  employment  opportunities. 

Certain  population  shifts  are  resulting  from  the  follow- 
ing facts:  "Six  jiew  chemical  plants  at  an  ostimeted  cost  of 
$35,0.00,000  have ' rcccntlj?’  moved  to  the  South.  This  section  of 
the  country  stands  to  gain  because  of  her  mineral,  agi'icultural 
and  timber  resources."  --  The  paper  industry  has  also  been  ex- 
pending considerably  in  the  Southern  end  Pacific  coast  states, 
since  research  discovered  that  certain  tree  species  in -those  re- 
gions could  bo  utilized. As  this  industry  requires  convenient  sup- 
plies of  row  mo.torial,  it  is  thoroughly  decentralized,  with  its 
mills  c?.lv;ays  in  communities  of  small  populo.tion.  The  typo  of  pulp 
available  in  'Washington  ond  Oregon  is  particularly  ada.ptod  to  the 
mcdcing  of  bond  and  similar  grades  of  paper. 

"Scientific  rcseoorch  is  proving  to  bo  oi  sto-bilizing  influ- 
Giicc  in  populo.tion  movements  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  If  the 
fowmer  has  difficulty  from  insect  pests,  diseases,  deficiency  in 
soil,  science  is  asked  to  show  the  v/o.y  to  overcome  them.  If  there 
is  o.n  over-production  of  certain  comiaoditios,  researches  o.rc  made 
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to  indicate  new  agricultural  products  best  suited  for  tlie  coia- 
launity.If  the  margin  of  profit  is  too  low,  ways  are  developed  for 
lowering  the  cost  of  production  or  increasing  the  yield.” 


r\ 


h.  W. 


"Could  This  Really  Be  an  ’Age  of  Plenty’?"  - 1.  George  Frederick'*' 

The  North  Aaer-ican  Review.  February.  oOOO  words. 

Yes  — if  we  would  all  consent  to  use  the  self-saiae  tooth- 
paste, wear  identical  neck-ties , shoes  and  shirts, hats  and  dresses, 
and  otherwise  submit  to  being  the  recipients  of  so-called  "array 
rationing"  on  a large  scale  — ■ then  "this  really  could  be  an  ’age 
of  plenty.’"  In  precisely  the  same  measure  that  100  millions  of 
humans  could  regiment  their  desires,  a "plenty"  of  sorts  could  be 
established  in  the  relatively  short  space  of  two  years. 

This  is  the  picture  drawn  here  of  the  "plenty"  one  can  ex- 
pect from  mass,  organized  production.  The  author  points  out,  ho?/- 
ever,  that  the  idea  of  "plenty"  in  the  average  Anerican  mind 
means  "plenty  of  the  things  v;e  like"  as  opposed  to  a "plenty" 
based  on  the  curbing  of  desire.  "Curbing  desire,"  he  says,  "is 
akin  to  curbing  life.  Abundance  at  such  a price  would  be  abhor- 
rent to  the  people  of  this  nation." 

The  cost  of  this  "rationing  of  the  Araerican  family"  would 
be  materially  reduced,  wmth  a corresponding  lov:er  price  to  the 
consuuner  effected  by  the  cut-and-dried  job  of  manufacture  and 
distribution.  Our  tooth-paste,  for  example,  -would  be  confined  to 
one  brand  made  in  factories  --  one  in  the  Fast  and  one  in  the 
West  --  and  would  be  quoted  at  one  third  the  present  costs.  But 
vve  would  "have  to  like  what  w'as  handed  to  us."  Variety  would 
cease . 


The  inf erence , then,  is  that  we  in  America  *nay  never  get  be- 
yond the  "ugly-dream"  stage  of  the  monotonous,  uniform  rationing 
plan  here  pictured,  because  in  our  modern  and  swift  civilization 
a 100^  coordination  of  desire  and  production  (more  accurate  words 
than  "supply  and  deuiand")  can  never  be  attained  for  ti^e  simple 
reason  that  the  "moving  target  of  desire"  would  have  to  be  stop- 
ped tc  do  so, 

D . D . B , 


"Sweatshops,  Model  1935"  - Rose  G.  Feld 
Forum.  March.  3000  words. 

The  homework  method  in  industry  is  the  successor  to  the 
sweatshop.  "Yi/hore  the  sweatshop  involved  hundreds  of  Vvorkers,  and 
those  concentrated  in  industrial  centers,  the  hoaio.wrk  industries 
involve  thousands,  and  these  scattered  from  Maine  to  California, 
with  a vast  number  in  outlying  rural  districts.  Its  very  decen- 
tralization multiplies  the  difficulties  of  controlling  it, indeed, 
of  even  arriving  at  a close  estimate  of  its  full  proportions." 
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/unong  tile  industries  v/hich  make  the  most  use  of  this  type  of  la- 
bor o.re  the  manufacturing  of  knitted  and  hand-embroidered  goods  , 
a.rtif icia.l  flowers,  lamp  shades,  veils,  gloves,  powder  puffs, 
artificial  eyelashes  and  jig-so.w  puzzles. 

The  v/riting,  of  the  N.R.A.  codes  brought  this  problem  to 
light » About  20^  of,  the  600  codes  are  concerned  v.dth  it.  Eighty 
codes  prohibit  the  practice,  while  "the  rest  of  the  20/o  have  pro- 
visions or  regulations  to  abolish  it  within  a stated  length  of 
time  or  to  keep  it  vkLthin  agreed  bounds." 

Beesnso  of  the  impracticabiliti^  of  inspectors  visiting  tho 
individual  homos  as  they  do  factories,  employers  of  homeworkers 
violate  codes  with  case.  Here  they  may  employ  child  Ic.bor,  may 
raise  tho  40-hour  maximum  v/ork  week  to  60  or  70,raay  reduce  pay  to 
3^  to  lOp  with  little  likelihood- of  being  caught. 

One  of  the  homework  system's  "most  vicious  features  is  des- 
perate competition  within  the  industry.  Tho  manufacturer  v;ho  com- 
plies with  tho  lav;,  who  prefers  to  or  who  must  have  his  work  done 
on  his  own  promises,  v;ho  pe.ys  the  code  wage,  who  works  no  more 
than  code  hours , esnnot  possibly;  moot  the  competition  of  the  manu- 
fo.cturcr  who  farms  out  his  work  into  hones.  The  first  pays  rent 
for  factory  space  end  showrooms , for  fa.ctory  equipment  and  upkeep, 
for  power  and  light.  The  second  cuts  his  factory  space  down  to  a. 
minimum  or  docs  away  with  it  altogether.  Most  of  his  rent  is  for 
transportation  rooms  and  showrooms  only.  Ho  has  no  factory  equip- 
ment, no  upkeep  charges,  no  pov/er,  no  light  to  pay  for.  His  wages 
arc  often  as  little  as  lO/o  of  tho  factory  vngosj  the  hours  his 
workers  give  to  their  labor  depend  on  their  wishes  or  their 
needs,  and  rne.y  bo  augmented  by  ;.issistancc  from  other  members  of 
their  feaiilios.  Both  those  menufacturers  sell  their  product  in 
the  same  market,  v/ith  the  consequence,  only  to  bo  expected,  that 
the  manufacturer  of  tho  homemade  o.rticlo  ern  underbid  the  manu- 
facturer of  tho  factory-made  article  to  a point  whore  tho  latter 
ceases  to  be  a factor  in  the  economic  scheme." 

Competition  from  Porto  Rico  is  another  element  forcing  some 
industries  to  resort  to  homework  pi^acticcs.  There  70,000  homo- 
v/orkors  do  noodlc\;ork  for  American  firms  at  a code  wage  of  $2  a 
v;ook. 


The  pre.ctico  of  homework  increases  the  burden  carried  by 
relief  agencies.  Honov/orkors  displace  factory  workers, yet  do  not 
earn  enough  to  be  self-supporting.  "ALmost  invariably,  when  you 
find  0.  homeworker  you  find  pui  individual  getting  homo  relief. 

"Thoro  e.rc,  of  course,  exceptions  to  some  of  those  general- 
ities about  hgmowork.  By  Executive  Order  of  tho  President,  of  Maj'" 
15,  1934,  those  codes  v;hich  prohibit  homework  may  mo.kc  exceptions 
for  substeoidard  or  special  workers,  classified  in  three  cate- 
gories; tho  worker  suffering  from  some  physical  ho.ndicap,  not  of 
c.  contagious  nature,  v/hich  confines  him  to  his  homo;  tho  worker 
whoso  services  are  needed  at  home  to  care  for  another  person  who 
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is  bedridden  or  an  invalid  but  not  suffering  from  a contagious 
disease;  the  v/orker  v/ho  is,  from  age  or  other  ca-use,  incapable  of 
making  an  adjustment  to  factory  routine.  . . All  of  them  get  the 
same  rate  of  pay  in  the  home  as  in  the  factory." 

how  can  we  abolish  the  abuses  accompanying  the  homework 
method?  Our  codes,  even  if  they  should  continue  beyond  Juno,  are 
not  an  effective  means  of  controlling  the  situation.  "They  are 
as  strong  only,  as  the  integrity,  of  the  parties  to  them,  i'jid  thoir 
status  as  temporary  measures  has  led  frequently  to  open  or  secret 
flouting  of  thoir  provisions  by  those  ?;ho  have  found  it  profit- 
able to  do  so."  Regulation  by  lavtr,  such  as  has  boon  effective  in 
Europc.an  countries  for  many  years,  or  legislative  abolition,  are 
the  only  solutions. 

G.  R.  W. 


"The  Child  Labor  Amendment?  - Yes"  - Jane  Addams~^~ 

"The  Child  Ledoor  Amendment?  - No"  - C,  L.  Bardo 
The  Rotarian.  March.  4400  words. 

Miss  Addams  fools  that, should  this  amendment  become  part  of 
our  Constitution,  Congress  v/ould  not  abuse  its  power.  This  was 
proved  in  the  cases  of  the  tv/o  previous  Federal  Laws  enacted  but 
later  docla.rcd  unconstitutional.  The  first  one,  which  v/as  passed 
September  1,  1916,  prohibited  interstate  shipment  of  the  products 
of  child  labor.  This  law  was  declared  uncons titutiona.1  by  the 
Supremo  Court  June  3,  1918, on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  consti- 
tute legitimate  use  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  second 
law,  included  in  the  Revenue  Act,  approved  February  24,  1919, im- 
posed a tax  on  all  profits  in  industries  v/hich  employed  children 
in  violation  of  the  standards  set  in  the  first  law.  This  lav/  was 
declared  unconstitutional  after  it  had  been  in  force  three  years. 

The  federal  administration  of  child  labor  provisions  is  su- 
perior to  state  administration  , because  it  insures  uniformity  for 
the  v/holo  country.  Moreover,  under  state  regulation,  many  states 
are  unwilling  to  provide  adequate  child  labor  provisions  because 
thoir  industries  v/ould  have  to  compete  v;ith  industries  in  states 
of  lower  child  labor  standards. 

During  the  winter  of  1933  bills  to  raise  the  rninirauia  ago 
for  employment  to  16  years  were  introduced  in  17  state  legisla- 
tures but  only  two  v/orc  passed.  Movortheless,  a fov/  months  later 
the  N.R.A.  incorporated  the  16  year  minimum  into  the  codes.  Thus 
a unifora  standard  v/as  established  for  the  entire  country.  This 
is  one  of  the  groat  achievements  of  the  M.R-A.  In  555  codes  adop- 
ted previous  to  January  7th  of  this  year,  500  specify  16  years  as 
the  basic  minimum  ago  for  employment ;46  codes,  18  years;  4 codes, 
17  years,  v/hilo  5 codes  name  21  years  as  a basic  minimum,  \7hon 
these  codes  o.re  in  full  operation  there  should  be  50,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  removed  from  industry. 

Tlio  two  principal  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
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Child  Labor  Amendment  are  first,  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
children  by  industry;  and  second,  to  protect  those  states  wishing 
to  guard  against  the  evils  of  child  labor,  needing  protection 
against  unfair  trade  competition  from  manufacturers  whose  states 
have  low  child  labor  standards. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bardo  opposes  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment. He  claims  tha.t  it  is  a result  of  the  hysteria  accompanying 
the  depression.  After  Congress  had  submitted  an  earlier  proposed 
amendment  to  the  various  state  legislatures,  36  states  rejected 
it.  It  is  nov;  being  pressed  into  action  as  an  emergency  measure, 
as  a moans  of  alleviating  unemployment. 

The  Amendment,  if  it  should  become  a part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,will  only  concentrate  the  power  of  Federal  authority  and  sot 
up  0.  gigantic  bureaucracy  v/ith  a consequent  lessening  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  various  states.  The  objection  to  making  it  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  is  that  it  r/ill  become  a permanent  law, 
offering  long  and  difficult  obstacles  to  effect  its  removal,  if 
thn.t  becomes  necessary. 

Ifr.  Bardo  claims  tha.t  the  volume  of  child  labor  is  not 
nearly  as  groat  as  was  generally  believed  before  the  N.I.^..A. 
v/as  passed.  In  1920,  34.3/^  of  the  16  and  17  year  old  persons 
v/ere  in  mejiufacturing  and  29.7^  in  o.griculture.  During  this  same 
period  there  was  a decrease  of  13.6^  in  the  total  number  of  all 
persons  16  and  17  years  of  ago  and  a decrease  of  32.3^  of  this 
group  employed  in  manufacturing.  Of  the  million  children  reported 
working,  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  decreased  27.2^o  from 
1920  to  1930,v;hilc  the  number  of  this  ago  group  employed  in  mo.nu- 
facturing  decreased  63.2^  during  the  same  period.  Konce,  there 
was  a steady  decline  in  the  importance  of  child  labor  since  the 
beginning  of  tho  century,  long  before  any  fcdoro.l  legislation 
\7as  enacted.  The  United  States  Childrens’ Bureau  itself  has  point- 
ed out  that  tho  number  of  children  going  to  work  on  v;ork  permits 
decreased  from  1920  to  1929. 

Tho  country  should  bo  m*oro  concerned  v;ith  decreasing  tho 
cost  of  government  rather  than  adding  nev/  t^ax  burdens.  Only  in 
case  of  necessity  should  we  create  now  govcnmontal  agencies. 
Tho  Child  Lo.bor  Amendment  moo.ns  an  unwarrojctod  increase  in  tho 
cost  of  government. 

Furthermore,  tho  Amendment  is  unsound  because  it  lacks  con- 
trolling limits  and  v/ould  permit  prohibition  of  labor  of  all  per- 
sons under  18.  Congress  could  determine  conditions  which  must 
precede  employment , including  federal  supervision  of  education  and 
all  pre-school  requirements.  It  would  have  blanket  pov/or  to  ex- 
ercise whore  it  secs  fit,  rogulo.ting  labor  for  those  under  18  and 
prescribing  activities  for  them.  The  American  Bar  Association 
even  goes  so  fo.r  as  to  imply  tho.t  this  pov/cr  ntlght  bo  used  to  en- 
force required  milita.ry  training. 

The  problem  of  "tho  proposed  amendment  also  ro.isos  on  im.- 
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porto.nt  legal  question  of  v/hetlier  the  states  of  the  United 
States  jhaving  once  rejected  the  sjnendment ,this  action  having  been 
certified  to  the  United  Ste.tes  Secretary  of  Sta.te,  can  how  alter 
this  certificate  and  ratif^r  the  amendment . " 

y:  F. 


"The  Mystery  of  Na.zi  Economics"  - Paul  Crosser-x- 
The  Nev/  Republic.  March  6.  25.0.0  Virords.. 

On  the  agricultural  front , Germany  has  not  improved  her  sit- 
uation. The  increase 'in  production  has  been  slight,  there  has 
been  very  little  decrease  in  importation,  and  the  debt  problem  of 
the  peasants  rema.ins  unsolved.  The  Government  has  granted  a mora- 
torium but  at  the  same  time  it,  forbids  the  sale  of  farms,  thus 
keeping  the  peasantry  on  their  encumbered  lands. 

A picture  of  how  lov;  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  has 
become  is  indicated  by  the  fa.ct  that  16,000,000  people  had  to  re- 
ceive additional  relief  during  the  winter  of  1933-34.  This  year 
it  is  much  larger. 

Current  Gorman  statistics  place  ■ unemployment  at  2,500,000 
for  the  first  half  of  1934.  To  this  we  must  add  an  equal  number 
who  were  out  of  v/ork  but  are  not  so  listed,  mostly  youths  under 
25  years  of  age.  Therefore,  there  vrorc  actually  5,000,000  unem- 
ployed during  the  middle  o.f  1934.  \Tlion  Hitler  came  to  po\7or  there 
were  7,000,000  unemployed.  The  two  million  decrease  in  unemploy- 
ment has  been  brought  about  by  placing  800,000  workers  on  roa.d 
v/ork  and  fo.rms,  the  road  v/orkers  receiving  2-fr  marks  per  week,  and 
some  200,000  as  farm  laborers  receiving  only  their  board  and 
lodging. 

About  1,200,000  v/age  earners  have  obtained  jobs  in  indus- 
try,mostly  in  the  building  trades  where  they  earn  as  much  as  they 
receive  from  relief.  Statistics  show  that  the  increase  in  wages 
and  saltxries  just  equals  the  savings  in  unemployment,  namely, 
350,000,000  marks. 

During  the  yee.r  of  1934,  of  the  additionally  employed, 
500,000  had  already  lost  their  jobs.  The  losses  in  employment  of 
the  v.dntor  of  1934-35  are  higher  than  the  average  seasonal  ones, 
and  e,re  mainly  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  consumers 
goods.  The  real  total  of  unemployment  at  present  is  about  five 
million,  five  hundred  thousand.  If  the  members  of  the  femilies 
of  the  unemployed  are  included, almost  one  third  of  the  population 
is  in  this  class. 

The  real  income  of  all  German  v/orkers  has  been  reduced 
since  prices  have  risen.  Duo  to  this,  the  official  index  of  con- 
sumption was  changed  in  October,  1934.  Before  this,  the  workman's 
standard  bud,gct  o.llov/od  him  40  kilograins  of  broad  a month;  now  it 
is  30.  Insteo.d  of  buying  one  suit  a year, ho  can  now  buy  only  one 
every  ether  year. 
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"This  reduced  workman's  standard  of  family  consumption  has 
already  been  used  as  a basis  for  adjusting  nominal  wages.  Thg 
middle-class  business  men,  the  craftsmen,  and  the  peasants  v.dll 
have  to  cut  their  ovm  consumption  budgets  with  the  rapid  lowering 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion. The  only  ga.iners,  as  tlie  past  tv/o  years  of  Hitler's  regime 
have  already  shown  us,  will  be  the  manufacturers  of  armaments. 
They  v/ill  not  have  to  suffer  losses  because  of  a shortage  of  raw 
materials,  as  the  im.port  policy  of  the  government  favors  the  im- 
portation of  raw  materials  needed  for  military  purposes,  at  the 
expense  of  those  needed  in  the  production  of  consumers'  goods. The 
strengthening  of  Germany’s  military  forces  is  the  actual  basis  of 
the  Nazi  economic  policy." 

J.  E.  S, 


"Agriculture's  Interest  in  America's  World  Trade" 

Division  of  Information,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Janu?..ry.  Pamphlet.  28  pp.  50 

In  the  preface  to  this  booklet  of  55  questions  and  answers. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  says:  "This  little  pamphlet  w'hich 
dea.ls  with  agriculture’s  interest  in  world  trade  indicates  v/hy  it 
is  that  we  must  dig  so  deep  to  restore  purchasing  pov/er  both  to 
the  American  farmer  and  the  American  consumer.  Tlie  questions  here 
presented  must  be  faced,  no  matter  what  party  may  be  in  power." 

During  and  for  some  time  after  the  v;ar, America  exported 
of  its  wheats  this  has  dropped  to  11^  for  the  1930-1933  period. 
In  a similar  way,  cotton  er.ports  declined  from  66  to  58^,  tobacco 
from  39  to  33^,  and  hog  products  from  12  to  6^. 

Prior  to  crop-control  programs  of  1933,  approximately  360 
million  acres  v/sre  harvested  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  num- 
ber, the  national  consumption  of  domestically  produced  food  was 
equivalent  to  about  287  million  average  acres  before  the  depres- 
sion, The  depression  cut  this  total  to  281  million  acres.  This 
left  a surplus-producing  acreage  of  79  million  which  during  fa- 
vorable years  of  exporting  was  not  burdensome.  But  in  1933,  the 
United  States  exported  important  farm  crops  equivalent  to  the 
production  on  only  35  million  acres,  which  left  a surplus-produc- 
ing area  of  'J-A  million  iLcros  The  A.A.A.  kept  out  of  production 
some  36  million  acres  of  farm  land  in  1933  and  1934  to  offset  the 
depressing  effect  of  surplus  production. 

The  reason  for  the  continuation  of  heavy  exporting  from  the 
United  States  so  long  after  the  war  is  explained  as  follows;  "The 
sudden  drop  in  American  exports  soon  after  the  cessation  of  Mer- 
ican  loims  abroad  at  the  end  of  1928  made  clear  that  the  only 
reason  an  export  market  had  existed  during  the  post-war  decade 
was  because  Aaericans  themselves  had  loaned  the  purchasing  power 
on  which  the  market  depended." 

The  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  June  13,  1934  is  stressed  in 
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a:isv;-er  to  the  question,  "Oiiat  is  the  ' Government  nov;  doing  to 
revive  Anerica’s  international  trade?"  This  Act  provides  for 
agrseir.ents  on  rautuai  tariff  reductions » Megotietions  for  such 
agree:.ients  are  in  progress  with  Haiti  , Columbia, Brazil , Costa  Rica, 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  in  South  and  Central 
Aierica , and  v/ith  Belgium, Sweden , Spain,  Switzerland,  The  Nether- 
lands, and  Finland  in  Harope. 

Tariff  reductions  under  such  treaties  will  not  seriously 
affect  Aiierican  ;vage-earners , for  not  more  than  one  in  six  is  cora- 
peting;  directly  with  foreign  uage-eariiers . This  re-ad justrnent  in 
foreign  trade  raay  cause  the  shifting  of  eup’losmient  to  industries 
favored  by  the  agreement,  so  that  the  final  effect  snould  prove 
advantageous. 

In  discussing  the  prospects  for  increased  exports  of  imr 
portant  agricurtural  coimioaities , the  authors  of  the' pamphlet  have 
the  following  to  say:  Cotton  exports  depend  almost  exclusively 
on  foreign  purchasing  power  and  are  likely  to  be  stimulated  'more 
by  tariff  bargaining  than  by  reciprocal  agreements.  Tobacco  ex- 
ports may  be  increased  by  negotiations  with  countries  having 
state  tobacco  monopolies .The  prospects  for  increasing  the  exports 
of  wheat  are  less  hopeful  than  in  the  case  of  other  products.  The 
obstacles  to  getting  back  A.ierica’s  pork  i.iarkjts  are  serious  but 
sonevjbat  more  promising  than  the  wheat  prospects. 

G . F . J . 


"The  Facts  About  V/heat" 

2a^,ri cultural  h,djustment  Adrainistration,  V/ashington,  D.C.  Pai.iphlet, 
28  pp . January. 

This  publication  gives  a brief  suruaary  of  the  A.ierican  and 
world  wheat  situation  for  the  convenience  of  wheat  growers  in 
formulating  their  future  policies  with  resp'.ect  to  acreage  adjust- 
ment . 

Since  the  spring  of  1935,  tho  organizing  of  800,000  wheat 
growers,  operating  575,000  farms,  into  1328  voluntary  cooperative 
associations  for  adjusting  wheat  acreage,  has  been  accomplished. 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  average  total  acreage  for  the  period 
1930-1932  was  bro\ig:ht  under  contract.  This  cut  the  acreage  from 
65,958,000  in  1930-1932  to  43,690,000  in  1934.  ' Tne  authorized 
acreage  for  1935  was  increased  to  90^  of  the  base  period  or  an 
increase  of  2,570,000  acres  over  1954. 

The  total  return  fro..i  wheat  was-  |:195,000,000  for  the  1952 
crop,  3565,000,000  for  the  1935  crop,  and  an  estimated  total  of 
|o70,C00,000  to  $390,000,000  for  the  1934  crop. 

The  crop-income  insurance  feature  of  the  >-.A.A.  wheat  pro- 
gram is  -stressed.  The  insurance  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
payments  are  based  on  past  average  production  and  not  on  current 
crop  conditions.  In  other  vvords,  the  wheat  contract  guarantees 
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the  fanner  an  average  production  of  wheat,  oven  though  there  is 
a near-failure  of  the  crop  due  to  drought,  winter  killing,  etc. 

Revenue  from  the  wheat  processing  tax  which  went  into  ef- 
fect July  9,  1933,  had  amounted  to  $117,621,174.82  by  June  30, 
1934.  Almost  90^  of  this  total  v/ent  to  farmers  as  adjustment 
payments . 

After  a review  of  the  effect  of  wheat  adjustment  on  food 
supply,  the  authors  conclude  the  program  "provides  ample  guaranty 
that  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  wheat  below  the  requirements, 
not  only  for  human  food,  but  for  feed,  seed,  and  any  likely  ex- 
port sales." 

Bread  prices  in  leading  cities  increased  from  an  average  of 
6.4  cents  a pound  in  February,  1933  to  8.4  cents  in  October , 1934 , 
or  20  a pound,  while  the  farm  price  of  wheat  increased  from  320  a 
bushel  to  880.  It  is  said  that  the  300  processing  tax  itself  has 
accounted  for  only  about  -|-0  per  pound  in  the  rise  of  bread, 
while  the  rise  in  price  of  wheat  accounts  for  10_,  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor  and  other  materials,  the  remaining  ^0. 

In  revievmng  changes  in  the  v/heat  situation,  the  bulletin 
says:  "The  short  crops  in  the  drought  years  1933  and  1934  have 
not  solved  the  wheat  problem  of  the  United  States. Short  crops  may 
temporarily  reduce  or  eliminate  national  surpluses  and  thus  im- 
prove market  prices,  but  gro?/crs  with  no  wheat  to  sell  are  not 
benefited  by  high  prices.  Furthermore,  the  potential  wheat-pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  diminished  by 
the  drought,  and  remains  equal  to  replacing  the  burdensome  sur- 
pluses that  held  dovm  prices  and  income  in  the  years  before  the 
drought.  Natural  forces  burned  out  the  crop  of  1934,  and  natural 
factors  can  bring  glutted  markets  again." 

Consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  has  been  declin- 
ing since  the  \7orld  War  due  to:  (l)  changes  in  diet;  (2)  technical 
improvements  in  commercial  bakeries  vrhich  give  more  bread  per 
pound  of  flour;  (3)  increase  in  average  age  of  population;  older 
people  eat  less  bread  than  younger  adults. 

In  the  summary,  the  point  is  made  that  the  present  wheat 
adjustment  machinery  is  flexible , that  it  can  hold  down  production 
or  speed  it  up  as  required  by  market  demands.  Such  machinery  is 
described  as  a "foundation  upon  which  farmers  can  build  for  the 
future . " 

G . F . J . 


"Donald  R.  Richberg  Discusses  the  Challenge  of  Tomorrow"  - Hugh  Russell 
Fraser.  Real  America.  March.  3500  ?/ords. 

"The  cho,llenge  of  tomorrow  is  essentially  the  challenge  to 
face  facts  --  not  as  they  were, or  as  they  might  have  been,  but  as 
they  a.re . " 
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The  New  Dea.1,  Ifr.  Richberg  sa-ysjis  "trying  to  end  the  chaos 
in  Merican  industrial  a.nd  agricultural  life.-  . .For  example,  the 
New  Deal  is  seeking  to  restore  a sound  banking  systemjit  is  seek- 
ing to  coordina.te  a.nd  balance  industry  and  agriculture ,to  the  end 
tha.t  they  may  stand  on  their  own  feet;  and,  above  and  beyond  all, 
it  is  seeking  to  restore  economic  security  to  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  today  without  it." 

Mr.  Richberg  asks  if  v/o  a.rc  to  return  to  the  "economic  jun- 
gle" of  the  past;  junk  the  instrumentalities  that  have  boon  built 
up  to  correct  disorder  and  injustice  in  the  economic  world,  or 
continue  to  improve  on  them.  Critics  of  government  interference 
in  business  believe  in  some  form  of  interference,  usually  to  help 
themselves,  he  says. 

"The  old  theory  essentially  was  that  those  who  were  willing 
to  work  would  always  oa.t.  It  assumed  that  those  who  starved,  or 
who  lived  on  little  or  nothing, suffered  because  they  were  lazy  or 
incompetent.  Some  people  oven  believe  tho,t  today.  They  take  no 
a.ccount  of  those  who  wsuit  to  work,  who  Y/ant  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families,  but  can  find  no  moon-S  of  doing  so.  And  so  the 
Fedcra.1  Government  ha.s  mobilized  our  naturo.l  onorgies  to  end  this 
condition.  . . The  improved  prices  of  agricultural  products,  the 
rising  business  turnover,  and  the  millions  of  Y/orkers  ' who  have 
been  reemployed,  are  facts.  And  the  future  holds  the  promise  that 
the  progress  already  achieved  Y/ill  continue.  . . In  these  first 
tY/o  years  of  reconstruction,  the  founds.tions  ha.ve  been  laid  for  a 
politica.l-economic  system  wherein  private  enterprise  can  compete 
for  individual  profit  said  at  the  same  time  cooperate  to  m.aintain 
a proper  balance  betY/een  the  interests  of  agriculture,  trade,  in- 
dustry, management,  labor,  and  consumer.  If  the  private  managers 
of  our  financial  and  industrial  institutions  are  ready  a.nd  will- 
ing to  build  a new  industrial  structure  on  these  foundations,  nov; 
is  their  opportunity. " , 

Mr.  Richberg  cites  the  need  for  bettor  housing  and  the  re- 
building of  homos  as  the  opportunity  for  a greater  advance  of 
our  civilization  tho.n  any  other  one  development.  In  a.ddition,  ho 
says,  "millions  of  workers  and  billions  of  dolla.rs  could  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  next  ten  years  replacing  obsolete  ma.- 
chinery  and  improving  the  mechanisms  of  production  and  transport- 
ation." 

He  does  not  believe  the  courage  and  energies  of  American 
business  men  and  financiers  have  boon  exhausted.  The  choice  be- 
fore us,  he  says,  is ; 'Nle  must  bring  about  the  emplojoncnt  of  four 
or  five  million  v/orkors  in  the  near  future,  either  through  a pri- 
vate expansion  of  private  enterprise,  or  through  further  govern- 
mental activities . " 

"The  (constitutional)  freedom  of  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  cities  toda.y,  as  well  as  most  of  those  who  live  on  the  farms, 
depends  on  our  ability  to  exchange  the  things  r;hich  xie  make  for 
the  many  products  of  our  fellowmen.  This  freedom,  which  we  all 
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crave,  must  then  be  guaranteed  today  — not  by  letting  people 
alone,  but  by  making  sure  that  they  are  so  orgaiiized  for  coopera- 
tive action  that  the  continuous  interchange  of  necessary  products 
and  services  vd.ll  not  break  down  and  leave  hosts  of  people  theo- 
retically free  but  practically  deprived  of  freedom  to  earn  a liv- 
ing." 

Declaring  he  is  not  a state  socialist,  Ivir,  Richberg  says 
that  when  private  enterprise  fails,  the  Government  cannot  shirk 
its  fundamental  responsibility.  He  states:  "No  process  of  law- 
making or  codification  should  be  expected  to  establish  immedi- 
ately a fair  competitive  system.  But  it  can  do  this  ...  it  can 
provide  the  basis  for  a gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  un- 
der which  business  men  compete  yd.th  each  other  and  employers  and 
employees  struggle,  to  reap  separate  benefits  from  common  gains." 

Since  June,  1933,  many  theories  of  business  regulation  ha.ve 
been  tried  out,  some  successful,  some  not.  "The  choice  must  ul- 
timately be  presented  to  industry.  It  vd.ll  be  forced  to  choose 
between  a competitive  system  and  a system  of  controls  which  may 
in  the  long  run  destroy  that  competitive  system."  . 

Advocates  of  collective  bargaining,he  says,  should  hesitate 
long  before  devising  legislativa  controls  of  their  affairs  or 
"they  may  find  too  l3.to  that  they  have  put  their  own  necks  into  a 
noose  tha.t  will  strangle  them, " 

"Of  one  thing  we  may  feel  certain; so  long  as  the  government 
confines  its  efforts  to  the  preservation  of  fair  competition,  the 
rewards  of  industry  will  flov/  with  reasonable  steadiness  to  those 
who  perform  social  services  of  corresponding  value.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we  cannot  establish  theoretical  standards  of 
v/hat  are  fair  v/ages  or  prices  or  property  values.  , , > It  con  be 
fairly  said  that  today  the  chief  disturbers  of  confidence,  those 
who  must  impede  our  progress,  are  those  who,  out  of  the  confusion 
of  their  ovm  minds,  or  in  order  to  serve  selfish  interests,  con- 
tinually raise  false  issues.  . . The  challenge  of  tomorrow  is  a 
challenge  to  the  common  sense  and  political  judgment  of  the  mass- 
es of  the  American  people ,not  merely  a challenge  to  their  govern- 
ment." 

E,  C T. 

"Propaganda  From  the  Right"  - Samuel  Grafton^ 

The  American  Mercury.  March.  5500  words. 

Propaganda  from  the  right  is  so  cleverly  gotten  up  that  its 
propaganda  nature  is  well  concealed,  and  public  opinion  is  influ- 
enced by  it  in  a very  subtle  way.  Definite  organizations  are  told 
off  to  create  and  distribute  it,  and  so  successful  have  they  been 
that  we  have  reached  a situation  in  v/hich  "almost  the  entire 
press  is  mouthing  a set  of  ideas  with  vdiich  almost  the  entire 
public  is  in  disagreement."  Y/orking  with  enormous  funds  and  aided 
by  the  devoted  cooperation  of  95^  of  the  do.ily , weekly , and  monthly 
press,  "they  have  scientifically  high-pressured  one  load  of  fish 
on  the  public  after  another."  Among  the  idoa.s  that  were  more  or 
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less  put  over  by  them  during  the  past  yea,r,  the  following  will  be 
recognizable;  (l)  Unemployment  is  decreasing  and  we  must  not 
upset  this  natural  process  by  "experiments.tion" land  (2)  it  is  un- 
fair for  any  group^  for  instancej  the  A.F.  of  L. , to  be  permitted 
to  sot  up  a labor  monopoly  to  dictate  to  workmen. 

The  most  importent  of  the  organizations  sponsoring  these 
ideas  are  the  following; 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE  BOARD.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  few  scientific  organizations  in  the  world  to  come  to 
definite  rightist  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  a "detached"  study 
of  economic  phenomena.  It  finds  it  possible  to  prove  that  there 
is  less  and  less  unemployment  at  a time  when  Federal  Relief  iolls 
show  there  is  more  and  more.  Last  Spring,  at  a time  when  profits 
were  go5.ng  up  enormously  and  real  wages  dovm,  this  organization 
published  a leaflet  detailing  the  great  burden  that  new  govern- 
ment costs  were  putting  on  American  business.  This  leaflet  was 
sold  at  cost  to  large  corporations  for  insertion  in  pay  envelopes 
and  for  mailing  with  dividend  chocks.  Surprising  though  it  may 
sound,  the  N.I.C.B.  originated  the  N.R.A.  idea  back  in  1925,  and 
since  the  Now  Deal  it  has  consistently  defended  the  N.R.A.  even 
when- it  was  under  the  heaviest  fire  from  business  men.  "Wise 
with  the  wisdom  tha.t  big  business  has  and  little  business  doesn't 
have,"  it  ha.s  realized  that  "the  great  prize  of  unrestricted 
monopoly  control"  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  fev;  labor 
guarajities  which  were  considered  necessary  to  mask  over  the  de- 
struction of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

(2)  THE  CHAI.3ER  OF  COMvIERCE  ' OF  THE  UI.WTSD  STATES.  This 
organization  lands  constantly  on  the  front  pages  because  of  a 
neat  set-up  that  enables  it  to  issue  statements  as  if  they  came 
from  four  or  five  different  sources,  though  invariably  the  source 
is  the  same.'  * A major  method  of  getting  continual  publicity  is 
to  conduct  referenda  among  the  business  men  who  are  members  of 
the  local  Chambers  and  release  the  ansivers  to  the  press.  The 
Chamber,  however,  knov/s  the  old  salesman's  trick  of  assuming  that 
the  most  important  question  has  been  settled,  and  it  knows  how  to 
word  its  questions  so  tha.t  it  gets  the  ansv/ers  th?.t  it  wants.  A 
set  of  questions  addressed  by  it  to  President  P.oosevelt,  for  in- 
stance, reminded  the  latter  of  the  old  vaudeville  "Wlien  are 
you  going  to  stop  boating  your  wife?"  It  wants  all  "subversive" 
propaganda  made  illegal  and  barred  from  the  mails,  but  fails  to 
realize  tha.t  this  suggestion  itself  is  subversive  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  United  States  Constitution  that  it  weeps  for  so  of- 
ten. 

(3)  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MIUUFACTURERS . This  or- 
gajiization  lobbies  openly  against  progressive  legislation,  and 
offers  to  pay  the  legal  expenses  of  manufacturers  who  defy  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(4)  THE  NEW  YORK  CH/l'IBER  OF  COMvIERCE.  This  organization 
snipes  continually  from  the  side  lines.  It  is  more  influential 
than  the  other  State  Chambers  because  of  the  largo  number  of  na- 
tional businesses  centered  in  New  York. 


A.  No  T. 
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"Ortliodox  Economics  and  the  Recovery  Program"  - Walter  E,  Spahr 
Farrar  & Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  26  pp.  25p 

The  author  believes  that  many  of  the  New  Dealers  either  are 
not  economists  of  the  orthodox  sort  or  have  no  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  economic  principles . Since  science  recognizes 
neither  slogans,  nor  denunciations , nor  wishful  thinking,economic 
lav;s  will  exact  the  usual  penalties  when  v;e  break  them  and  v/ill 
confer  the  usual  rewards  vfnen  we  recognize  and  conform  to  them. 

The  economist  who  is  truly  a scientist ,s_nd  not  merely  some- 
one parading  as  an  economist,  recognizes  these  facts,  and  is  now 
raising  questions  and  issuing  v/arnings. 

The  author  states  that  if  the  Administration  desires  to  in- 
duce a business  recovery,  it  should,  first  of  all,  determine  very 
clearly  who  it  is  and  ¥/hat  it  is  that  generates  recovery,  ajid 
whether  there  is  anything  a government  can  do  to  help  it  along. 
Although  the  Government  is  confused  as  to  what  it  can  or  can’t  do 
to  help,  it  has  attacked  the  problem  by  vigorous  efforts  to  en- 
force a reform  program  which  is  interfering  v/ith  recovery.  The 
principle  key  to  recovery  lies  in  removing  obstacles  from  the 
path  of  the  business  man.  It  is  a fundamental  fact  that  business 
pick-up  is  generated  by  producers  who  have  reduced  their  costs 
and  inventories  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  resume  their  pro- 
ductive activities  once  more  with  profit.  Labor  is  employed  by 
employers  and  can  receive  its  income  in  no  other  important  way. As 
productive  activities  increase ,emplo3mient  increases  and  consumers 
purchasing  power  increases.  Schemes  which  increase  costs,  and 
other  restrictions  resulting  from  the  launching  of  certain  kinds 
of  governmental  programs  that  obstruct  the  business  man, delay  re- 
covery. 

There  is  a tendency  to  confuse  humanitarian  movements,  slo- 
gans, and  ideals  v/ith  the  economic  steps  necessary  to  make  effec- 
tive the  very  hiiman,  sane,  and  popular  desire  to  see  all  people 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  at  reasonable  v/ages  and  salaries. 
But  it  is  still .a  fundamental  fact,  just  as  it  always  has  been  in 
the  past,  that  labor  is  put  back  to  v/ork  only  after  the  employer 
has  found  it  profitable  to  resume  operations. 

The  general  tendency  of  this  Administration,  unf ortunately, 
has  been  to  throttle  industry,  economic  freedom,  and  individual 
initiative.  A shocking  number  of  uneconomic  and  unjust  features 
of  the  Government’s  o.ttempts  to  administer  industry,  and  to  regu- 
late v/ages,  hours,  prices,  ojid  competition,  have  revealed  them- 
selves. It  is  high  time  that  the  Government  face  these  issues 
and  modify  its  program*.  I.iistaken  zeal  is  no  substitute  for  sound 
economics . 

It  has  not  been  so  long  since  we  were  obsessed  v/ith  the  New 
Ere.  economics  I then  came  the  short  interlude  and  brainstorm  of 
absorption  in  Technocracy^  and  nov/  we  have  a new  obsession  in  the 
form  of  the  New  Deal  economics.  Although  the  author  is  not  prone 
to  predictions,  he  hazards  the  guess  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore we  shall  be  glad  to  return  to  just  plain  economics. 


V.  F.  L. 


300K  Ri^VI2WS 

’’Public  Yfelfare  Service  in  Kansas:  A Ten  Year  Report  1924-1933”  - The 
Kansas  Emergency  Relief  Committee,  Topeka,  Kansas. 628' p'p.  $'5.00 

Entirely,  different  in  scope  troll- tlie' report  of  the  Kiahsas 
Public  Welfare  Temporary  Cominissipn  wnich  preceded  it  by"  a year,, 
this  massive  volumo'  combines  between'  two  covers  (1)'  a factual, 
thoroughly  readable  account' of  the  activities  of  the  State’s  un- 
employment reli.ef  organization  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  its  existence;  (2)'  an  ’’outline”  ‘ history  of  public  relief  in 
Kansas  from  1862  to  1952;  and  (3)-'some  ' 550  pages  sumraarizing  by- 
counties  the  volumo  and  cost  of  all  forms  of  relief  for  the  ten- 
year  period  ending  December  31,  1933. 

lYnereas  the  earlier  'report  evaluated. ■'the  sdcia'T  aspc-cts  of 
Kansas  welfare  rosour'c'os,  with  particular  emphasis  on  institu- 
tions,; the  l-.E.R.C.  report  deals  exclusively  with  the  al.iinistra- 
tion  of  ’’outdoor”  or  home  relief.  ■' 

In.  July,  1932,  the  Kansas  Emergoncy  Reii'ef  Committee,  con- 
sisting o.f  twelve  prominent  citizons,'^  ?i?as -appoint'ed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  organize  machinery  for  administering  anticipated  Federal 
relief  funds.  Since  that  time  four  basic  principles  seem  to  have 
actuated  the  work  and  policies  of  the  C ommittee , namely:  ' 

Tha.t  work  relief  ’’affording  applicants  dn‘  opportunity 
to  give  their  personal' services  in  exchange  for  re-'  ' 
lief”  is  proferr.ble  to  direct  aid  and  'should  be  pro- 
vided in  nil  possiblo  cases;  '.e.  ■ 

That  Federal  funds  should  be  used  for  county  work  re-' 
lief  progrraas  on  a sho.re-exr-onse  basis,  with  local 
funds  bearing  costs  of  adminis'tration, materials, to'ols 
ard' supervision; 

Tiiat  the  regularly  constituted' county  poor ' off  icials 
could  .and  should  measure  up  to  ■ minimum  standards  re- 
quired by  tho'  Federal  Government  and  K.E.R.C.  and 
hence  assume  full  administrative  responsibility^  for 
unemployment  relief; 

That  financial  responsibility  for  relief,  other  thaii 
that  borne  by'-  the  Federal  Go vornrae nt , should  rest  with 
counties,  the  State  undertaking  only  to  act  in  an  c.d- 
visory  and  supervisory  capacity.  ■ , 

Within  a year  those'  principles'  had  not  only  been 'given  the 
crucial  test  of  prc.ctice,  b’ut  ’’for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  public  welfare  administration  in  Kansas,  public  relief  was 
being  administered  on  a uniform  basis  and  citizens  having  a prop- 
er claim  for  public  aid  weru  receiving  uniform  and  oqultablo 
treatment.”.  Such  a result  could  not  have  been  accomplished ,' how- 
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ever,  without  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local 
groups,  both  public  euid  private. 

The  first  R.F.C.  funds  for  work  relief  v/ere  received  in  Oc- 
tober, .1932.  As  an  initial  step  toward  local  administrative  re- 
sponsibility, County  Emergoncy  Relief  Committees  were  formed  in 
each  of  the  105  Kansas  counties.  The  present  standard  county  com- 
mittee consists  of  two  county  commissioners  and  three  private 
citizens,  one  of  whom  is  named  chairman  by  the  K.E.R.C.  During 
the  winter  of  1932-33  these  comiTiittee  members  undertook  arduous 
acbninistrative  duties, but  the  coming  of  paid  qualified  county  ad- 
ministrators following  the  ena.ctraent  of  new  poor  lav;s  early  in 
1933  permitted  the  county  committees  to  become  advisory  bodies 
serving  in  a liason  capacity  between  the  K.E.R.C.  local  officials 
and  the  general  public. 

Unquestionably  the  1933  poor  laws,  despite  certain  limita- 
tions, represent  the  greatest  single  forward  step  growing  out  of 
this  State’s  emergency  relief  experience.  The  Kansas  constitution 
malces  the  county  responsible  for  the  relief  of  those  who  "by 
reason  of  age,  infirmity  or  other  raisf ortune ,may  have  claims  upon 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  society,"  but  prior  to  1933  township  and 
city  officials  served  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  many  parts  of 
the  State.  The  nev;  laws,  abolishing  this  divided  authority,  pro- 
vided for  "a  poor  conmissioner  having  proper  qualifications"  to 
be  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county . Provision 
was  made  for  assistant  poor  commissioners  knovm  as  "county  case 
supervisors."  The  handling  of  applications , investigations , budg- 
eting and  records  became  matters  of  standard  procedure  and  each 
county  Y/as  required  to  maintain  a central  index  of  cases.  More- 
over a new  philosophy  v/as  voiced  in  the  stipulation  that  poor 
commissioners  were  to  endeavor  through  "education  and  other  as- 
sistance" to  restore  clients  to  self-dependence . 

On  this  framework  of  statutory  county  responsibility  for 
all  public  relief  work,  the  Kansas  Emergency  Relief  Committee  has 
reared  the  unemployment  relief  structure  of  the  State.  K.E.R.C. 
"schools  of  public  relief  administration"  have  served  to  break  in 
nev/  personnel  and  interpret  Federal  and  State  rulings.  In  spite 
of  a short-sighted  legal  provision  limiting  the  salaries  of  poor 
commissioners  to  $1500  and  salaries  of  assistants  to  $600,  mini- 
mum administrative  standards  have  been  maintained,  sometimes  (in 
more  populous  counties)  vith  substantial  aid  from  private  agency 
funds . 

Owing  to  the  well  organized  work  relief  program  already  ex- 
isting in  the  State, the  advent  of  C.YI.A.  in  November,  1933,  found 
Ksuisas  ready  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  its  provisions.  The 
transfer  of  employable  case  loads  from  Federal  work  relief  to 
Civil  ¥orks  was  accomplished  in  the  space  of  a Week-end,  v/ith  the 
County  Emergency  Relief  Committee  becoming  the  local  C.YI.  A.  and 
the  poor  coimnissioner  assuming  the  duties  of  Civil  \7orks  Adminis- 
trator. Approved  work  projects  continued  under  the  nev;  auspices 
without  a break. 
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Drought  relief  was  also  launched,  on  a vrark  basis,  in  18 
stricken  vfneat  counties  during  the  winter  of  1935-1934.  In  the 
affected  areas, road  and  highway  construction  provided  work  for 
both  farmers  and  their  teams,  while  P.v/.A-  funds  took  care  of  the 
cost  of  materials,  tools,  and  supervision.  In  addition,  the 
County  Emergency  Relief  Committees  distributed  quantities  of  sur- 
plus grain  for  livestock  feed,  thus  conserving  the  resources  of 
many  families  vfnich  might  ot.^erwise  have  been  forced  on  relief. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  K.E.R.C.  report  stands  out,  not  only 
as  a record  of  enviable  administrative  achievement  but  as  a basic 
ref erencG . work  which  should  prove  invaluable  to  present  and  fu- 
ture welfare  workers  of  the  State. 


"The  Ohio  Poor  Law  and  its  Administration"  - Aileen  E.  Konnody  and 
S.  P.  Breckinridge.  Lni varsity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

223  pp.  $2.00 

Pennsylvania  social  workers,  particularly  those  engaged  in 
emergency  relief  work,  should  find  much  of  Interest  in  this  study 
of  the  Ohio  Poor  Lavirs  which  apparently  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  Pennsylvania.  The  author’s  study  shows  that  in  spite  of 
amergoncy  legislation  to  facilitate  the  more  adequate,  and  effi- 
cient administering  of  public  assistanco,  "the  poor  laws  of  Ohio 
are  still  in  force  and  the  principles  which  havo  characterized 
the  legislation  in  this  area  since  1790  remain  unr.ltered  in  ' the 
emergency ,, wi th  the  exception  of  complete  dependence  on  the  local 
unit  for  revenue  for  relief."  The  legislation  passed  to  meet  the 
abnormal  needs  of  the  present  depression  is  only  tomporary.  "The 
administration  of  poor  relief  through  the  locaT  administrative 
units,  the  old  rigorous  settlemont  requirements,  and  the  county 
poorhouse  system  are  as  much  a part  of  Ohio’s  relief  plan  today 
as  they  wer-j  more  than  a century  ago." 

In  a selection  of  judicial  decisions,  Professor  S.P.  Breck- 
inridge gives  a disgusting  picture  of  "how  these  twin  principles 
of  settlement  and  local . responsibility  have  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury dragged  unfortunate  men , women , and  children  through  prolonged 
processes  of ' litigation  ending  in  the  State  Supreme  Court."  Such 
cases  are  qucitod  as  that  of  the  Tow/nship  of  Brirafield  vs.  Portage 
County  in  which  tlio  question  finally  reaching  the  Supremo  Court 
v;as  whether  a poor  insane  man  should  be  charged  to  the  county  or 
to  the  tov/nship.  One  i.iay  road  in  another  case  of  an  "incurable 
lunatic  pauper"  who  vms  romovud  to  "a  lunatic  asylura,"  v/h3re,"her 
disease  being  ascertained  to  be  incurable,  she  was  tcucen  to  the 
County  Jail  in  Richland." 

"There  is  the  case  of  Summit  County  against  Trumbull  County 
to  determine  where  the  responsibility  lay  for  the  care  of  eight 
destitute  children  whose  parents  had  been  divorced  and  had  set- 
tled in  different  counties.  Tho  State  was  spending  largo  sums  of 
public  money  to  dotormine,  not  what  v;as  tho  best  that  could  bo 
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done  for  the  eight  neglected,  friendless  children  --  not  v/here 
they  v/ould  be  given  the  best  care  --  but  to  detertine  wi.ich  coun- 
ty had  the  legal  responsibility  of  su^.port." 

The  author  adds  a new  phase  to  the  histor'^  of  poor  relief 
in  pointing  to  the  fact  tnat  while  Supreine  Court  decisions  are  of 
greater  iinportance  than  the  rulings  of  the  attorney-eenerel  fror. 
the  legal  point  of  view,  the  rulings  of  the  attorney-general  have 
exercised  a great  influence  on  the  adriinistration  of  the  poor 
laws.  "The  attorney-general  has  constantly  advised  the  local 
authorities  how  to  ’practice’  the  principles  of  the  acts  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor." 

"If  the  excerpts  from  the.  attorney-general’s  opinions  ac- 
complish nothing  except  to  indicate  the  maze  and  the  fog  in  which 
uninformed,  unprepared,  and  untrained  poor-law  officials  are  ex- 
pected to  , rovide  law'fully  for  the  destitute  in  the  State,  this 
chapter  has  served  one  purpose.  That  anyone  could  intelligently 
adiuinister  the  lav/s,  se^ras  impossible.  Ohio  has  labored  and  con- 
tinues to  labor  vfith  poor  laws  that  are  not  only  antiquated  but 
Goiaplicated  and  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  interpretation." 

In  her  concluding  chapter  o.ntitled  "Changes  5'orced  by  the 
Depression,"  Miss  Kennedy  points  to  a significant  trend.  Thu  tv/o 
features  of  most  importance  are  state  assistance  as  against  lo- 
cal, and  a central  and  state  authority  for  aiiinistration .. 

"There  is  in  Ohio  today,  as  there  was  in  1890,  a tov;nship 
standard  of  outdoor  relief  administration.  The  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization, uniform  standards,  and  state-wide  programs  has  been 
ignored  in  the  care  of  Ohio’s  destitute , with  the  exception  of  the 
emergency  provision  for  the  unemployed.  For  almost  every  group  of 
dependent  or  handicapped  persons  there  is  a State  program, a State 
standard,  and  a State  provision  with  the  exception  of  the  depend- 
ent persons  who  are  known  as  ’paupers. ’ They  have  only  come  into 
the  purview  of  the  State’s  public  welfare  program  on  a tenporarj'" 
and  an  emergency  basis.  Notwithstanding  State  and  Federal  funds 
for  outdoor  relief, the  poor  are  still  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
township  trustees,  tho  almshouse,  and  the  principles  of  1601." 

p.  ;v. 

"Federal  Transient  Prograra  — An  Evc.luative  Survey"  - Elleiy  F.  Reed. 
The  Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless,  127C~ Sixth  nvu . , 

New  York  City.  143  pp. 

Recommending  that  the  Governiuent  continue  to  exp'and  its 
program  of  transient  relief  as  an  aid  to  states  and  local  com- 
munities in  caring  for  their  non-resident  indigents,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  steps  be  taken  to  reduce  transiency  by  mitigating 
the  conditions  causing  the  problem,  a nation-wide  "Evaluative 
Survey"  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Transient  Service  has  been 
made  public  by  the  National  Coniniittee  on  Cere  of  Transient  and 
Homeless . 
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Pointing  out  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  governr.ient  pro- 
graji,  no  group  in  American  life  had  been  subject  to  harsher  con- 
ditions than  the  destitute  transient  and  homeless,  \'7ith  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  inmates  of  penal  and  ref or..iatory  institu- 
tions,the  survey  showed  how  great  an  improvement  in  the  situation 
of  these  unfortunates  had  resulted  from  the  nation-wide  plan.  The 
problem  as  presented  sots  forth  a challenge  and  creates  an  inter- 
est in  the  remaining  part  of  the  survey  — the  picturization  of 
the  plan  to  care  for  people  who  bring  v/ith  them  few  tangible  as- 
sets and  leany  liabilities,  such  as  poor  health,  a lack  of  social 
tios,  and  in  many  instances  personalities  made  unstable  by  the 
shifting  currents  of  the  present  social  situation. 


The  report  presents  the  story  of  the  application  of  the  so- 
cial tochnics  to  a new  problem.  Transiency  is  not  a new  social 
phonom':^non , but  for  the  first  time  the  social  agmiciois  have  been 


called  upon  to  moot  on  a broader  scope  cUid  under  new  circumsten- 


cos  the  problem  of  large  scale  transiency. 


Back  of  the  exoeri- 


mentt.tion  with  administration,  case  work,  plans  for  physical  caro, 
work  progrr.ms,  and  a program  of  group  treatment,  ther--  is  rn  in- 
vigorating story  of  the  efforts  of  the  trained  jjersonnel  and  the 
cornunities  to  find  tho  solution  to  c.  vexing  situation.  • Many  of 
the  fi’rrner  conceptions  of  social  tre  tment  have  been  modified  and 
now  plcuns  formulated  under  tho  pressure -of  the  moment. 


Most  of  the  individual  trrnsionts  studied  wore  found  to  be 
persons  of  the  pioneer  tj^e,  oft-jn  the  m^st  energ^.-tic  o.nd  ontor- 
prising  among  the  ri^sidonts  of  their  fomer  conmuniti^s.  "Populr.r 
opinion  to  the  contr’ry,  tho  gre.'.t  majority  of  the  homeless  men 
studied  in.  the  survey  vojro  willing  to  work  and  were  interested  in 
securing  jobs,"  the  report  stat-js.  Work  projects  in  progress  or 
completed  by  transients  more  thin  proved  this  fact. 


Since  the  inception  of  the  Transient  SorviC(3,num„,rous  r.-'ll- 
roi-d  and  river-bed  "jungles"  have  boon  deserted  by  tho  better 
sort  of  transients,  conong  whom  the  younger  onus  \;ore  usucTly  of 
the  higher  type,  according  to  the  survey. 


Follov/ing  its  demoiid  for  the  continuation  of  the  Govorn- 
mont’s  relief  system  for  nun-residont  destitute,  in  which  it  is 
sti  ted  that  "the  Federal  Treunsient  program,  though  having  room 
for  irapreveiiient , was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  social 
vark  in  recent  years,"  tho  survey  c uicluded  by  making  those  ad- 
diticnal  recommendations:  (1}  That  the  transiency  of  individuals 
acid  fanilies  bo  prevented  by  giving  more  adequate  ruiief  to  the 
needy  in  their  owai  home.  corm.rmniti.jS,  so  that  they  w .uld  n^t  seek 
it  elsuwdiero',  and  by  providing  bottor  oducational,  r jcruational , 
and  other  rehobilitetive  fecturus  for  youths  and  tho  young  unem- 
pl^yod  in  their  ovm  home  centers.  (2)  That  an  attempt  be  made  to 
regulate  the  movement  ;;f  job-seekers  and  migratory  laborers  by 
improving  public  emplo;^aaont  services  , and  providing  accurate  in- 
formation about  the  condition  of  the  job  markets  in  various  pc.rts 
of  the  Cu'intry. 


To  tho  social  warker  actively  engaged  with  the  transient 
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group,  and  to  the  layinen  interested  in  social  problems,  this  Com- 
mittee has  made  recommendations  and  interpretations  which  can  be 
profitably  read  again  and  ago.in.  The  problem  o.s  a whole  con  pro- 
gress only  as  the  public  is  aware  of  the  noed  and  recognizes  that 
it  is  being  met  with  constructive  policy  among  the  workers.  In 
this  function  the  Committoe  has  hero  published  a.  report  which 
will  continue  to  bo  a ripe  field  for  study  and  supplication.  It 
is  an  evaluative  survey  made  by  a.  competent  Committee  of  trained 
workers  after  a study  of  over  60  of  the  240  troatraont  contors 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  survei'’  was  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Ellery  F. 
Rood,  Research  Director  for  the  Cincinnati  Community  Chest.  The 
studies  and  field  work  in  Pennsylvania,  v/ero  carried  out  by  Hr. 
Russ oil  H.  Kurtz  of  the  Russell  Sago  Foundation. 

C.  i. 


"America's  Hour  of  Decision"  - Glenn  7f.  Frank-^ 

T/hittlcscy  House,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York  City.  256  pp.  $2.50 

"The  crowd  is  in  control"  of  this  age  of  science , technology , 
and  pov;cr  production^  "science  and  the  machine  . . . have  put  it 
in  control."  But  it  took  the  depression  to  rcvca.l  to  the  crowd 
the  baclcwa.rdnesG  of  our  policies  and  the  la.ck  ef  sound  and  pro- 
gressive leadership.  It  seems  that,  henceforth,  "the  only  leader- 
ship that  can  count  upon  sustained  popular  support  v/ill  be  a. 
loc.dorship  tha-t  makes  economc  satisfo.ction  and  economic  security 
for  the  rar.ssos  avaJ.la.blo  to  the  maximm  point  of  possibility." 

\Tc  must  establish  such  a regime  in  a land  "that  ha.rbors 
both  democro.cy  and  mass  prodaiction, " or  face  "the  blind  reaction 
thc.t  precedes  revolution'  or.  , . the  bold  revolution  that  follows 
unsuccessful  reform."  But  in  wiiich  direction  v/o  shall  movc,it  is 
impossible  to  forecast, for  "wo,  along  with  the  peoples  of  Eairopc, 
ha.vc  moved  into  the  zone  of  unpredictability." 

"The  destiny  of  democracy  in  the  United  States  v/111  . . . 
depend  entirely  upon  our  success  or  failure  in  solving  the  eco- 
nomic problem.  . . It  caj.mot  survive  social  and  economic  insta- 
bility . . . Men's  loyalty  to  any  form  of  government  depends 
finally  upon  wha.t  it  does  or  fails  to  do  to  light  and  to  liberate 
their  lives." 

Yet  dictatorship  or  communism  is, at  best,  but  a pailliative, 
not  a solution, for  "the  socia.l  record  of  mankind  supports  neither 
the  reactionary  in  his  belief  that  the  violence  of  repression  in- 
sures peace  nor  the  radical  in  his  belief  that  the  violence  of 
revolt  insures  progress."  But  these  facts  seem  not  to  deter 
"tired  radicals  and  impatient  liberals"  fro.m  proffering  such  pol- 
icies as  panaceas. 

We  must  revise  democracy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
broadly,  along  those  lines j "First,  wo  should  recognize  the 
necessity  and  establish  a fixed  procedure  for  crisis  government 
for  phases  of  emergency.  Second,  wo  should  redefine  the  respect- 
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ive  roles  of  the-  legislature  and  the  executive.  Third,  we  should 
fix  for  all  tirae  the  function  of  the  expert  in  a self-governing 
democracy Fcurt'h^  we  should 'make-  specific  provision  for  the  ade- 
quate training  of  able  public  servants.” 

The  first  reform  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  ”we  cannot 
take  the  phenomena  of  ebb  and  flow  out  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  modern  world  . . . Crises  will  continue  their  intermittent 
visitations.” 

As  for  the  second  suggestion,  ”we  must  lodge  greater  de- 
tailed power  £tnd  wider  discretion  in  the  executive,”  without  any 
fear  of  dictatorship  as  long  as  the  legislature  reflects  the 
gene-ral  will  of  the- people  and  so  guides  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dential acts. 

The  third  change  concerns  the  need  of  a "fact-basis”  for 
politics.  "Unless  statesmanship  rests. upon,  a scientific  study  of 
the  causes  of  social  problems  and  a statistical  study  'of  the  re- 
sults of  social  policies,  government  must  inevitablj/'  become  the 
plaything  of  the  demagogue , particularly  in  a civilization  as  com- 
plex and  technical  as  ours.  . .It  surely  cannot  bo  safely  assumed 
that,  while  the  creation  of  abundance  calls  for  oxpertness,  the 
use  of  abundance  can  be  loft  to  amateurism.” 

And  .fourthly , "an  adequately  trained  personnel  for  both  a 
political  civil  service  and  economic-  civil  service  becomes  in- 
crjasingly  important  as  the  role  of  the  modern  state  expands. 
Governraent  functions  on  throe  major  levels;  (1)  The  level  of 
policy,  (2)  the  level  of  administration,  and  (3)  tiio  level  of 
technical  operation."  It  is  the  second  level,  now  bulging  with 
bureaus,  boards,  and  comini  s si  on  s , that  needs  to  be  more  ably 
staffed. ' 

Tith  this  thought  in  mind,  a IVisconsin  University  group, 
after  a study  of  the  situation,  has  projected  a seven-year  train- 
ing period  for  civil  servants.  They  suggest;  "four  undergraduate 
years,  devoted  to  the  development'  of  a basic  understanding  of  the 
broad  processes  of  government  and  enterprise,  historic  and  con- 
temporary, two  additional  years , devoted  to  a more  intensive  study 
of  special  problems  of  ec.^nomics  and  politics,  and  a final  year 
devoted  to  study,  observation,  and  active  apprenticeship  in  ap- 
pr.-ipriate  departments  of  the  federal  government.” 

Either  over-regimontatio-n  or  a lack  ■ of  governmental  control 
"beyond  the  simple  police  role”  may  hasten  the  arrival  of  sta- 
tism.  "It  is  no  longer  a question  of  control  or  no  control.  It 
is  now  only  a question  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  'the  control.” 
If  private  initiative  can  trim  its  -ovm  economic  sails, the  govern- 
ment should  restrict  itself  to  guidance  rather  than  c.-ntrwl.  But 
if  business,  industry,  and  fi.nanco  fail  to  P’rovide  a w^-rkable  set 
-.f  measures,  dealing  with  wages,  hours,  prices,  and  profits,  to 
administer  this  ago  of  plenty,  then  the  state  must  bear  an  in-, 
croc. sing  cmiount  of  responsibility  in  this  direction. 
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There  is  a gold  mine  of  purchasing  power  right  here  in  the 
United  States  which  could  make  us  forget  our  foreign  market  loss- 
es. "This  unexploited  Eldorado  of  American  business  and  industry 
is  made  up  of  the  millions  who  are  today  too  poor  to  buy  beyond 
the  bare  subsistence  level.  Private  capitalism’s  surest  guaranty 
of  permanent  and  prosperous  survival  lies  in  the  conquest  of  pov- 
erty on  this  continent  " 

During  the  supposed  golden  era  just  passed,  about  33^  of 
our  population  "were  in  poverty  in  the  sense  of  being  unable  or 
barely  able  to  finance  the  minimum  requirements  of  subsistence." 
Here  is  the  potential  market  that  can  only  be  realized  through 
"a  vast  extension  of  the  national  income  ...  a speeding  up 
rather  thc.n  a slowing  dovm  of  our.  productive  energy." 

vTe  must  move  "in  the  direction  of  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  lower  prices,  and  a narrower  profit  margin  per  unit  of 
sale  or  service."  As  for  v/ages,  they  must  bo  determined  "in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  power  expended  rather  them  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  producing  goods  ...  a revolutionary 
considera.tion  which  neither  the  business  nan  nor  the  economist 
has  yet  fully  analyzed  or  fully  admitted. " Y/hy?  Because  the 
machine  ha,s  become  more  important  than  the  man  who  operates  it. 
Forty  ropresontative  industries,  from  1919  to  1929,  recorded  a 
50^  incroe.so  in  horsepower  capaxity,  but  a rise  of  loss  than  6% 
in  the  number  of  employees. 

If  private  interests  fa.il  to  make  those  changes  ,the  govern- 
ment will  bo  forced  to  do  so,  or  to  effect  similo.r  control  of  our 
economic  processes  through  extensive  use  of  its  taxing  power,  -- 
an  unfortunate  measure,  indeed,  for  "taxation  should  not  be  made 
the  major  instrument  of  social  control.  YJo  shall  have  a sounder 
ajid  surely  a more  congenial  civilization  if  the  necessary  distri- 
bution of  the  no.tional  income  is  effected  through  the  day-to-day 
processes  of  business  a.nd  industry,  with  the  working  millions 
getting  the  c.vailablo  over-plus  directly  cjid  spending  it  through 
normal  chojinols  ,thoja  if  government  takes  the  over-plus  and  spends 
it  on  lavish  public  v;orks  and  lushly  expanded  public  services." 

Science  must  bo  socialized, if  it  is  not  to  load  us  to  ruin, 
or  be  manacled  by  oui  harassed  multitude.  "The  physical  sciences 
ha.ve  produced  social  chsjigcs  faster  than  the  socia.l  sciences  ho.ve 
perfected  social  controls."  The  two  types  of  scientists  "should 
come  together  in  a conscious  and  common  effort  so  to  plan,  pro- 
secute, and  publish  their  researches  that  the  scientific  progress 
of  the  next  quarter  century  shall,  as  far  as  may  be  humanly 
possible,  stabilize  and  enrich  the  life  of  state  and  no.tion.  . . 
and  shorten  by  at  least  a decade  the  lag  betv/een  the  swiftly 
changing  processes  and  the  slowly  cimnging  policies  of  our  na- 
tional life." 

Turning  to  education,  the  a.uthor  declares  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  maintain  the  support  and  morale  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  "xre  shall  emerge  from  tin  depression  having  lost 
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a quarter  century  of  educational  gains  and  the  national  future 
will  be  fashioned  by  an  inadequately  disciplined  people."  In 
neither  England,  France,  nor  the  Scandinavian  countries  has  the 
present  crisis  been  allowed  to  make  the  inroads  on  education  that 
it  has  made  in  this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  today  there 
are  between  3,250,000  and  3,500,000  children  deprived  of  access 
to  learning;  more  than,  a third  of  this  number  are  so  handicapped 
because  of  the  depression.  Despite  its  profound  social  signifi- 
cance, education  has  been  largely  left  to  shift  for  itself  by  a 
new--era  politics  that  purports  to  put  social  considerations 
first." 

The  dilemiua- facing  us  from  this  quarter  is  tvra  fold:  it  is 
one  of  both  external  support  and  internal  policy. Financ ially  ham- 
pered, the  school  is  put  to  the  . task  of  altering  its  curriculum 
to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  a society  living  in  an  era  of 
science,  technology,  cind  power  production.  A study  of  the  latter 
problem  revocls  we  have  turned  out  too  many  specialists  and  not 
enough  statesmen. 

■ • ,We  have,  rec.ched  a "juncture  in.  our  affairs  at  which,  if  wc 
are  promptly  to  adopt  and  widely  to  apply  those  socially  sound 
policies  of  enterprise  which  alone  can  bring  economic  stability 
in  a power  age,  we  shall  have  to  tap.  deeper- levels  of  social  de- 
termination than  political  or  oconomic  leadership  normally  taps. 
This  • is  the  challenge  inow  put  to  spiritual ■ leadership . " For 
"men’s  belief  in  Gk>d  and  a meaningful  universe  is  buttressed  or 
broken  loss  by  the  arguments  they  hoar  than  by  the  'vway  in  which 
the  social, order,  in  which  they  have  to  live,  buttresses  or 
breaks  their  lives.  . , -Surely  this  impact  of  current  circum-^ 
stances  , upon , the  human  spirit  is  a matter  of  major  concern  to 
the  religious  leadership  of  the  time." 

As  for  ivlr.  Fremk’s  stand  on  .-internationcal  tr-^do  and  its 
paart...in  our  economic  schorno,  ho  says:  "Ultimately  an  integrated 
world  policy  must  doi.iinate  world  trade  rc;lations.  Such  policy 
seems.,  impossible  of  prompt  .achievement  at  the  moment,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  major  obligations  the  time  puts  upon  us  to  surmount 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  difficulties  that  today  tie  states- 
manship to  the  parish  purap  the  w^orld  around.  . . This  running 
c?/£:y  from  complexity  is  evident  in  mcjay  contemporary  fields 
other  th.sui  foreign  policy.  It  is  one  of  the  major  ’weaknesses  of 
modern  intelligence." 

In  summatiun,  he  states  that  ;/e,  in  company  iwith  the  whole 
of  the  industrialized  world,  are  confronted  'v/ith  three  basic  is- 
sues: . (1)  a breakdown  of  the  international  monetary  system;  (2) 
revolutionary  changes  v/rcught  by  science,  technology,  and  pov^er; 
ejid  (3)  "the  strenge  revival,  since  the  war,  of  a stubborn  and 
swashbuckling  nationalism  that  stands  in  active  opposition  to  rui 
increasing  internationalism  of  economic  interest,  with  the  result 
that  the  world’s  political  system  is  making  virtually  impossible 
the,:  operation  of*  an  effective  economic  system  either  within  the 
nati-^ns  -or  between  the  nati^nis."  These  and  the  ills  they  have 
engendered  are  the  result  ef  too  lengthy  "a  lag  between  the 
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sv/iftly  changing  life  and  the  slov/ly  changing  institutions  of  a 
people  . . . lag  that  gives  rise  to  the  sort  of  crisis  that  has 
frozen  the  fountains  of  our  enterprise  for  the  last  five  years." 

A "flexible  intelligence,"  based  upon  reconstruction  and 
reform,  not  the  theories  of  radicals  or  reactionaries,  is  the 
ingredient  needed  to  bring  order  out  of  our  present  chaos.  "It 
is  in  the  development  of  a temper  and  technique  for  the  direction 
of  change  that  we  can  alone  find  a permanent  alternative  to  re- 
volution. " 

But  v/e  will  never  solve  anything  if  we  don’t  get  over  being 
tongue-tied,  --  rid  ourselves  of  the  "paralyzing  indecision,"  as 
to  what  we  want  and  how  we  shall -set  about  to  get  it,  that  seems 
to  permeate  our  minds  at  the  moment. 

M.  H. 

"The  Farm  Cheraurgic"  - William  J»  Kale 
Tlie  Stratford  Company,  Boston.  201  pp.  $2.00 

The  rise  in  organic  chemistry  and  tho  synthesis  of  com- 
pounds of  exceeding  stability  provide  the  groundwork  for  the  re- 
birth of  agriculture  which  is  destined  to  carry  civilization  to  a 
higher  plane.  This  is  the  theme  about  which  the  author  builds  his 
most  interesting  conception  of  present  day  agricultural  troubles 
and  the  way  to  their  permanent  solution. 

He  describes  our  present  day  taxation  methods  as  obsolete 
and  our  monetary  system  as  too  static  to  be  an  aid  in  economic 
recovery.  The  "commodity  dollar"  is  recommended.  Once  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a depression,  taxes  sjid  heavy  debts  accentua.te  over- 
production and  the  distress  of  unemployment. 

The  chemical  stages  in  agricultural  development  are  out- 
lined as  follows:  (l)  The  organic  matter  control  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  centuries.  (2)  Tho  inorganic  control  starting 
about  1840.  (3)  Tlae  water  control  in  which  we  are  just  now  enter- 
ing. The  author  feels  that  the  time  ^Jirill  come  when  irrigation  by 
means  of  a cheap  composition  pipe  will  be  common  in  agriculture. 

Tax  exemption  of  realty  is  recommended  in  order  to  promote 
o.griculture . "If  you  wojit  a truly  basic  tax,  tax  chemical  trans- 
formations and  the  world  lies  at  your  feet." 

The  invention  and  wdde  use  of  gasoline-propelled  machines 
instead  of  horsos  on  farms  and  in  the  city  is  described  as  tho 
"greatest  catastrophe  over  known  to  tho  farm."  This  change  not 
only  eliminated  the  market  for  certain  farm  products  but  placed 
an  additional  burden  on  other  farm  enterprises  v/hich  must  yield 
the  extra  profit  required  to  buy  tho  gasoline  and  tho  machines. 

The  o.uthor  does  not  approve  of  the  A. A.  A.  program  which  he 
refers  to  as  the  "fojnine  dole  plan."  In  contrast  to  the  objec- 
tive of  reasonably  high  prices, he  asserts;  "Supplies  are  going  to 
get  cheaper  and  chea.per  and  cheaper  no  matter  what  governments 
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laay  do.  The  people  have  a right  to  reap  the  benefits  resulting 
from  research  and  these  benefits  ' always  lead  to  lowering  .in 
prices  on  all  corrmodities . ” 

An  important  point  is  made  of  the  shift  from  the  use  of  or- 
ganic to  inorganic  products  during  the  past  century.  Little  more 
than  a century/  iiar  passed,  tho  author  states,  from  the  time  when 
the  ratio  of  mineral  output  to  land  output  was  as  1 to  2; today  it 
is  2 to  1 respectively.  He  feels  that  the  sooner  the  former  bal- 
ance is  restored,  at  loast  to  a large  degree, tho  hotter  for  agri- 
culture and  the  country  ganorally.  He  is  in  favor  of  substituting 
organic  matter  or  products  made  froi.a  organic  matter  by  short 
chemical  processes,  for  a portion  of  our  present  coal  and  petro- 
leum which  are'  "a  legacy  to  us"  from  tho  past  and  we  should  per- 
mit "a  reasonable  carry-over  for  future  generations."  As  a 
consequence,  he  enthusiasticc.lly  endorses  tho  mixing  of  alcohol 
made  from  farm  products  with  gasoline  to  make  a product  ho  names 
"o.groline."  He  also  r-^fers  to  the  making  of  a.  substitute  for 
met-’’  1 pipes  from  glucose  and  other  sugar  products;  to  tho  growing 
of  crops  for  the  production  of  loAmlose,  "a  supreme  sweet  sugar"; 
and  to  the  successful  making  of  newsprint  paper  from  the  south- 
ern pine  trees. 

His  eenclusion  is:  "Taken  together,  — the  new  developments 
in  utilization  of  pulp  from  young  pines;  tho  projected  use  of 
1^-vulose;  the  introduction  of  alcohol  in  gasoline  for  automobile; 
and  lastly  the  substitution  of  leminatvid  synthetic  plastics  for 
sto--il  construction  of  certain  types,  — we  have  four  of  tho 
grec.test  immodiate  assurances  for  our  glorious  future.  Liost  prom- 
ising also  is  tho  development  of  soy  bean  and  othor  oil-producing 
plants.  ■'i/iJherovor  there  is  a possibility  of  introducing  on  tho 
farm  that  which  enters  more  specifically  tho  industri'.A  field  as 
against  the  comestible  field, there  voe  have  tho  secrot  of  roosteb- 
lishirig  prosperity  on  tho  farm." 

G.  F.  J. 

"Wide  \\'c.y  to  Wealth"  - I'lelson  Foss 

Moader  Publishing  Company,  Boston.  ISl  pp.  $1.00 

Leading  bankers  of  Cleveland  compiled  a chart  cf  eccnomic 
ups  and  d-wns  from  1790  to  1931  to  c -nvince  tho  public  that  no 
c-use.  for  alarm  is  implicit  in  our  present  plight.  Tho  reci;rd 
shows  that  during  tho  past  143  years  there  were  37  oc-nomic  de- 
pro-ssi.ns  of  grcaator  or  less  magnitude,  w'ith  a combined  duration 
of  nearly  70  years  — about  one  half  of  the  total  r)ori.‘./d.  Tnis, 
in  tho  opinion  sf  the  author,  furnished  proof  of  th:;  inadequacy 
cf  the  capitalistic  system  to  satisfy  the  needs  cf  the  majority 
of  people  in  this  country. 

Defenders  of  capitcilism  list  points  in  its  favor  which  Mr, 
Foss  rebuts  as  follows:  (1)  Capitalism,  they  claim,  is  a univer- 
sal system  exerting  its  influence  from  pole  tC/  pole  around  the 
wurld,  uniting  all'  countries  in  bonds  of  trade.  Hov/ever,  the  au- 
thor explains , universality  cf  a system  cauinot  compensate  huraapity 
for  serious  defects  in  the  operation  of  the  system.  Slavery  and 
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absolutism  in  government  are  examples  of  one-time  universal  sys- 
tems which  were  overthrovm.  Once  such  systems  are  proved  in- 
compatible with  humeoi  rights,  they  should  no  longer  persist. 
(2)  "Capitalism  is  the  system  of  individualism  and  sturdy  self- 
help."  However, this  is  true  only  in  theory  but  not  in  fact.  "The 
whole  history  of  capitalistic  sv/ay  in  society  is  a history  of  in- 
cessant struggle  on  the  part  of  submerged  classes  for  a chance 
to  gain  even  a slight  degree  of  economic  independence , and  at  the 
present  day,  except  for  governmental  alleviation  of  the  distress 
brought  about  through  the  sway  of  individualistic  capitalism, 
there  would  probably  have  been  millions,  now  living,  for  whom  the 
present  day  would  never  have  arrived.  As  a matter  of  fact, instead 
of  being  the  vehicle  of  true  individua.lism,  capitalism  has  de- 
veloped into  the  vehicle  of.  institutionalism.  The  institution  of 
property,  and  the  laws  and  rules  of  property  acquisition  form  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  money  masters  of  the  world  are  building 
their  finajiicial  empire."  (3)  "Capitalism  is  the  system  of  free 
competition."  Howovor,the  difficulty' lies  in  the  motive.  V/hereas 
competition  is  admirable  in  sports,  v/horo  "the  principle  of  fair- 
ness underlies  the  methods  and  rules  employed,"  it  is  unjustifi- 
able in  commerce,  where  the  aim  is  to  vd.n  regardless  of  the  cost 
to  others.  (4)  Capitalism  itself  answers  this  last  objection  by 
claiming  to  favor  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  However,  as  man’s 
intelligence  has  modified  this  decree  in  the  biological  reaLm,and 
in  respect  to  social  relations  (v/ith  police  protection,  etc.),  we 
have  demonstrated  that  we  value  other  qua.lities  above  m^ere 
strength.  (5)  "Capitalism  is  the  system  of  initi£itive,ojid  there- 
fore of  expansion."  However,  "huiaanity  ccainot  progress  and  ascend 
on  the  basis,  merely,  of  such  developments  as  promise  profits  to 
their  promoters."  T/hat  has  really  helped  hirnianity?  Governmxental 
agencies  vdiich  thought  first  of  public  welfare;  private  agencies 
motivated  by  the  urge  to  do  good;  inventions  by  people  concerned 
loss  \mLth  profits  than  with  the  "w^ondors  of  nature  eaid  the  needs 
of  humanity. " 

"For  Capitalism, the  law  of  supply  and  demand  moans  a method 
for  speculating  in  the  needs  of  the  people.  . .The  method  is  sim- 
ple: control  the  supply,  then  restrict  its  sale  until  scarcity/- 
arises,  and  need  makes  people  willing  to  pay  the  price  demanded." 

Facts  obtained  in  gathering  income  tax  data  reveal  that  4^ 
of  our  population  ov/ns  more  than  4/5ths  of  all  property  in  Am.er- 
ica;  i.e.,  less  than  five  million  people  o\m  4/Sths  of  the  Y/ealth 
while  150  million  have  to  be  content  with  the  remaining  l/Sth. 
Accordingly,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "it  is  time 
that  the  capitalistic  system  with  its  GRAB  idea  Y/ere  discarded." 
He  claims  that  "the  prim.ary  task  confronting  us  today  is  that  of 
instituting  equitable  division  of  the  fruits  of  man’s  toil,  and 
of  the  products  of  the  land  v/hich  is  ours." 

His  proposal  is  to  improve  conditions  by  adjusting  the  re- 
lationships between  production  service  and  the  distribution  of 
commodities,  but  his  method  of  making  this  adjustment  is  neither 
worked  out  into  a practical  pleui  nor  clearly  presented. 


H. 


’■1  L. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  TRIE  RTCWS 


Ilors  than  three  billion  dollars  in  relief  has  been  paid  out  by  the  F.E.R.A. 
and  Q.l.A.  to  date.  ';Vith  5,000,000  fanilies  on  relief,  a group  representing 
nearly  2^,000,000  persons,  this  neans  a rise  of  approximately  15^  above  the 
highest  number  on  relief  ever  previously  recorded. 

( - United  States  News,  February  25) 


A report  on  the  C.G.C.  for  the  third  period  of  its  existence  reveals  an 
average  enrollment  during  that  period  of  310,000,  with  133,156  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  voluntary  courses  of  study  offered. 

( - United  States  News,  February  25) 


Beneficiaries  of  Federal  emergency  aid  during  February  included  2,250,000  on 
work  relief,  2,750,000  on  direct  relief,  598,000  on  C.G.C. , 11,075,107  under 
the  A. A. A., and  305,000  on  1 .7/. A. projects , funds  for  which  are  partly  supplied 
by  the  Federal  authorities.  The  Governraent ’ s entire  pay  roll  during  February 
was,  divided  araong  more  than  17,600,000  persons. 

( - New  York  Times,  March  5) 


Economic  self-sufficiency  for  persons  disabled  through  accident,  sickness, or 
congenital  defects  v/as  facilitated  for  30%  more  people  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1934  than  in  the  previous  year,  attributable  in  part  to  the 
supplementary  Federal  funds  made  availa^ble  by  the  F.E.R.A.  for  thj  promotion 
of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Persons  completely  rehabilitated  and  placed 
in  self-supporting  jobs  numbered  8062;  persons  in  ])rocess  of  rehabilitt  tion , 
37,661.  This  total  included  1422  who  had  been  prepared  for  and  placed  in  em- 
ployment but  wore  still  being  foliov/ed  up  to  insure  pormanent  rohabilitc.tion 
and  4729  who  had  been  completely  prepared  for  employment  but  were  still 
awaiting  placement.  ( - School  Life,  February) 


Relief  in  the  United  States  costs  .“;56  a second,  ^208,000  an  hour,  fi5,000,000 
a day,  or  1^150,000,000  a month.  In  May,  1933,  when  the  F.n.R.A.  was  in- 
stituted under  the  leadership  of  Hc.rry  L.  Hopkins,  17 ,000,000  persons  were  on 
relief ; today , after  a tot^'l  expenditure  of  $3,207,000,000  of  Fedorcl,  state, 
and  local  funds,  22,375,000  c.ro  on  the  relief  rolls.  The  Federr.l  Government 
bore  only  60.6%  of  the  total  burden  in  1933,  the  sta.tes  contributing  14.3% 
and  municipalities  25.1%,  but  in  1934,  F.E.R.A.  figures  show,  Y/ashington 
furnished  71.7%  of  the  rilief  funds  while  the  states  gave  only  13%,  and  mu- 
nicipalities, 15.3%.  Administrative  costs  for  the  past  tv;o  ye-,  rs  have  only 
required  7.5%  of  the  tot-".l  outlay.  ( - New  York  Times,  March  10) 


Relief  distributed  in  New  Orleans  goes  60%  to  Negroes  who  form  29%  of  the 
population  of  that  city.  The  24,000  families  on  the  rolls  include  14,400 
negro  fomilies,  or  edmost  40%  of  the  Gity’ s colored  population,  ffiiore  before 
they  worked  for  about  $1  a day  end  lived  frmrly  well  on  that  sum,  they  novY 
receive  a hiinixmum  of  $2.10  a day.  Hov/ever,  should  relief  be  discontinued, 
the  negro’s  plight  would  become  acute,  since  his  place  in  industrial  and 
commercial  firms  has  been  taken  by  the  white  men  w'hoin  employers  prefer  when 
they  require  no  higher  v;age.  ( - Baltimore  Sun,  February  10) 
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Rural  rehabilitation  records  shov/  that  a large  proportion  of  the  125,000 
families  benefitting  from  this  program  are  nov/  on  a self -sustaining  basis, 
hundreds  pf  them  already  having  repaid  in  full  the  relief  loans  made  them.. 

( - United  States  News,  March  4) 


Some  180,000  British  jobless  are  to  be  aided  through  the  allotment  of  more 
than  10,000  small  plots  of  land  to  them  in  v/hat  are  called  Great  Britain's 
"Black  Spots."  These  e.reas  consist  of  communities  where  the  depression 
has  taken  such  a toll  as  to  make  them  almost  uninhabitable  and  center  mainly 
in  Durham,  Y/est  Cumberland,  and  South  Y/ales.  Efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
Government  to  revivify  these  spots  through  financing  public  utility  works 
and  attracting  new  industries.  Families  vd.ll  be  settled  on  5 acres  of  ground 
or  more  and  v/ork  will  be  provided  5 days  a week,  8 hours  a do.y,  at  wages 
equal  to  rates  prevailing  in  private  activity  of  that  type. 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Febru- 
ary 26) 


P.YT. P..  projects,  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  new  Public  YYorks  Fund,  have  been 
received  from  29  states  and  total  $4,000,000,000  in  value,  states  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  So  far  more  than  10,700  projects  have  been  listed.  In  addition  to 
these  new  schemes  the  P.W.A.  already  has  more  than  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
Federal  projects  on  file  end  non-Federal  projects  to  the  value  of  two  bil- 
lion dollars,  which  have  been  awaiting  disposition  since  February  28,  1934. 

( - Baltimore  Sun,  February  20 ) 


Land  reclejnation  in  Scotland  is  now  being  planned  as  a means  of  providing 
work  for  the  unemployed.  The  scheme  under  consideration  calls  for  the  saving 
of  2000  acres  of  mud  land  from  the  River  Forth. 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Febru- 
ary 27) 


Employment  in  January  registered  an  index  of  80.4^  of  normal,  based  on  1923- 
25  figures^  it  stood  at  79%  in  December  and  75.1^  a year  ago.  Industrial 
production  was  90^  of  norrnaljpay  rolls, not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations, 
registered  64.1^  as  compared  with  63.2%  in  December  and  54^  for  January  a 
year  ago.  ( - Baltimore  Sun,  February  26) 


Employment  figures-  . supplied  by-  the  -Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  show  that 
the  most  marked  improvement  made  in  this  direction  during  the  depression 
occurred  during  the  seven  months  following  the  bank  crisis  of  March,  1933. 
In  October  of  that  year  the  number  of  idle  had  been  reduced  to  12,810,00Q; 
since  then  the  lowest  point  reached  was  in  May,  1934  v;hen  the  jobless  num- 
bered 12,405,000.  December  la.st,  25.9%  of  the  total  working  population  of 
50,406,000,  or  13,048,000  individuals  were  without  work.  In  October, the  peak 
month  of  1929,  46,015,000  persons  were  employed,  whereas  in  March,  1933,  the 
low  number  for  the  depression  w;j.s  recorded  — 33,062,000, 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Febru- 
ary 25) 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  reports  the  following  increases  between  January , 1955  and 
January,  1955:  2)0.6%  in  the  number  of  workers  employed,  25.8^o  in  the  number 

of  man-hours  worked,  .62.2%  in.  weekly  pay  rolls,  27.6%  in  average  hourly 
earnings  and  2A.2%  in  per  capita  weekly  earnings.  A decline  of  2.7%  in 
avbrage  hours  worked  per  week  took  place  during  this  period.  These  figures 
are  based  on  a survey  which  covered  approximately  one  half  of  the  eight  to 
nine.- million  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  ..  ..  . 

h . , ( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 6) 


Germany's  jobless  increased  5$9,000  during  January,  according  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  Labor  Placement  and  Unemployment  Relief,  bringing  the  total  ' to 
2,973,000,  vVliile  this  is  an  increase  of  705,000  above  the  low  point  of  Octo- 
ber last, the  total. is  still  21%  lower  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1954 
and  21%  lower  than  the  total  for  January  50,  1955,  v;hen  Hitler  cane  into 
po’wer.  hmong  the  reasons  for  the  .adverse  conditions  are  bad  weather  hamper- 
-ing  outside  activities,  a decline  in  export  business,  slower  exptmsion  of 
■governmental  credit,  and  a growing  shortage  of  rav/  materials. 

( - New  York  Times,  February  10) 


Go rni an  unemployment  f i g-u r o s , as  announced  by  the  nabor  Placement'  and  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  office,  shov;  a- decrease  .of  209,000'  in'  the  number 'of  unem- 
ployed during  February,  reducing  the  total  to  2,765,000.  However,  these 
figures  are  somewhat  misleading, for  data  released  by  the  Institute  for  Busi- 
ness Research  show  an  increase  of  706,000  in  the  number  of  registered  unem- 
ployed bet7^een  October  and  the  end  of  January,  \/hile  no  less  than  1,227,000 
lost  their  jobs  in  that  same  period.  ( - New  York  Times,  March  10) 

The  duration  of  unemployment  is  determined  primarily  by  age  and  occupation 
according  to  data  on  Philadelphia’s  idle  gathered  by  the  Ind'ustrial  Research 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Figures  deducod  from  results 
of  the  survey,  which  covered  67,000  jobless,  indicate  that  approximately  two 
thirds  of  that  city’s  unemployod  are  under  25  or  over  40.  Persons  over  40 
not  only  form  a .major  portion  of  all  the  unemployed,  but  remain  out  of  Vsork 
for  the  longest  length  of  ti.ne.  About  16^  of  all  the  jobless  men  and  2^%o  of 
all  the  jobless  women  are  negroes.  ( - Philadelphia.  Evening  Bulletin, 

January  31) 


Goveriimont  civil  employees  in  eniergency  agencies  'were  distributed  as  fol- 
lov/s,  recording  to  figures  gathered  November  30th:  H.O.L.G.,  20,862;  T.V.A.', 
12,552;  A.  A. A.,  6644;  P.V/.A.,  5243;  N.R.A.,  3949;  R.F.C.,  3235;  F.H.A. , 1752; 
C.U.A.,  29,534,  On  that  date,  not  less  than  1,280,233  individuals,-  or 
approximately  one  out  of  every  100  per.sons  in  the  country, were  civil  employ- 
ees of  the- Goverm.ient . { - Nev/  York  Times,  February  10) 


Prev.'Liling  wage  statutes  are  in  force  in  23  states.  These  la^.■s  provide  ■ for 
a wage  rate  not  less  than  the  prevailing  scale  on  xmiblic  projects  in  wliich 
any  state  funds  are  involved  ' ( - United  States  News,  March  4} 
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The  Suininer  Institute  for  Social  Progress  will  hold  its  3rd  annual  meeting  at 
Uellesley  College,  V/ellesley,  Mass.,  from  July  6 to  20.  "Social  Plajining 
in  an  Age  of  Conflict"  will  be  the  theme  of  the  convention.  The  faculty  ’.vill 
be  headed  by  Majc  Lerner,  Professor  of  Politics  at  Sarah  Lav/rence  College. 
Applications  for  membership,  should  be  addressed  to  G.  L.  Osgood,  14  \7.  Elm 
Avenue,  Wollaston,  Mass. Academic  requirements  for  admission  are  unnecessary. 

( - Nev/  York  Times,  March  10) 


A class  in  town-planning  has  been  established  at  the  Columbia  School  of 
Architecture  3 New  York  City.  A group  of  10  advanced  students  under  the  di- 
rection of  Henry  Wright,  designer  of  the  "model  city"  of  Radburn,  M.  J. ,will 
receive  instruction  in  the  rebuilding  of  American  cities.  This  group’s  first 
task  will  be  a survey  of  a Nev/  York  District  near  Columbia  University,  boun- 
ded by  125th  and  155th  Streets,  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  and  Riverside  Drive. 
Data  will  be  gathered  on  recreational  areas,  traffic  conditions,  industrial 
and  commercial  facilities,  character  of  the  population,  and  health  and  edu- 
cational problems.  Findings  will  be  forwa.rded  in  the  form  of  recommendations 
to  authorities  in  charge  of  that  area's  v/elfare.  Assisting  in  this  project 
will  be  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  sjid  the 
College  of  the  City  of  Nev/  York.  ( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Febru- 

ary 18) 


The  A. A. A.  will  have  to  find  nev/  homes  for  the  many  families  to  be  removed 
from  the  200,000  acres  of  mid-western  land  about  to  be  retired  by  the 
Government.  Operations  are  already  under  way  to  acquire  title  to  this 
land  v/hich  is  located  in  Montane.,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  Some  1,500,000  acres  will  be  turned  back  to  grazing 
or  pasture  land.  The  Government  will  pay  on  an  average  of  $2.75  en  acre 
for  the  areas  to  be  taken  over.  ( - New  Y'ork  Times,  March  10) 


Higher  agricultural  prices  have  caused  many  retired  farmers  to  now  return 
to  the  land, many  tenant  farmers  now  being  displaced  by  owners  who  have  given 
up  their  town  homes.  Many  young  men  are  also  staking  out  agricultural  claims 
for  themselves.  Higher  living  costs  and  continued  unemployment  in  cities 
have  also  been  contributory  causes  in  this  back-to-the-land  movement. 

( - Christian  Science  Monitor,  Febru- 
ary 28) 

With  cotton  exports  only  slightly  more  than  half  as  largo  as  they  v/ere  a 
year  ago,  the  cotton  situation  is  arousing  much  concern  in  the  South  and 
in  Washington.  It  is  reported  that  several  hundred  families  normally  en- 
gaged in  raising  this  crop, have  been  thrown  out  of  v/ork  through  crop  control 
measures  that  have  reduced  acreage  35^  to  40,^.  Cotton  raising  regularly  pro- 
vides a livelihood  for  10,000,000  persons ;and  formerly  SO^  of  the  output  was 
shipped  abroad.  There  is  talk  of  another  International  Conference  to  be 
called  by  the  President,  at  which  would  be  discussed  the  division  of  markets 
among  the  United  States,  India,  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  the  principal  producers 
of  this  crop.  Daniel  Roper,  Secretary  of  Commerce , suggests  that  an  Interna- 
tional Board  be  set  up  to  further  such  a plan. 

( - United  States  News,  February  4) 
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"IIJ  ivIY  OPINION". 

•'2 •;  "Economic  welfare  and  social  well-being  will  be., Increased  in  Ihe  long 

run  D7  a policy  .that  tends  to  make  capital  goods  so  , .abundant,, that  the  .re- 
ward that  can  b.e  gained  froin  oTOing  them  falls’  to.  so  modest  a figure,-  as  ,,to 
■ be‘  no  longer  a serious  burden  .oh  anyone LI.  Keynes  .in  ."A -Self-Adjus,t- 
‘ '•  ing  Ibhiiomlc' System?."  The,  New  Republic , February  20) 


"The  myth  that  any  country,  ho,v\feve.r  well  .endo.wed  with  natural  riches, 
can  make  herself  , self-sufficient  without  debasing'  the' standard  of  life  .of 
her  people  a long  v/ay  below  the.  limit  v/hich.  any  civilized  community  .v;ill 
permanently  accept  , should  by  noyir  have,  been  sw;ept  avmy  by  the.  experience,  .of 
"the  last  few  years."  (Sir  Henry  Strakosch,  economist , . in  "Prerequisites 
of  Ixchange-  Stabi.lity;  A Crucial  Question."  The  .Banker  &,  Financier  for  Feb- 
ruary) ■ , ’ . 

' "V/heh 'a  worker  gets  a yearly ' job  and  works  on  that,  basis  v;ithout  re- 
gard to  fantastically  high  hourly  v/age  scales , industry  v;ill  be  remodeled  to 
avoid  seasonal  layoffs.  No  greater  benof it  socially  can  cone  to  labors" 
("Nages  — the  Crux  of  Our  Problem"  by  George  E.  Sokolsky.  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  March) 

"Only  one  thing  is  certain:  This  Roosoyeltian  policy  of  comproraisc.  is 
havirig  its  try-out  once  and  for  ail, The  question  is  no  .longer  merely  wKeth- 
or  it  can  bring  about  econo-mic.  rehabilitation,  but  whether,  through  the  fU.- 
sity  and  'weakness  of  its  political  philosophy,  it  vail  not  load  us  squarely 
to  an  Amoriccui  F'ascism."  ("Issues  and  Men  - Tvto  Years  of  Roosevolticin  Com- 
"•'promise" 'by  OsvnMd  Garrison  Villard.  The  Nation,  March  ,6)  • ■ ' 


"If  it  vi-ere  not  for  the  overccqjitalization  of  the  Na.t i on’ s - industriczl 
and  financial  institutions  and  their  fixed  charges  on  debts,  such  as  stocks 
and  bonds,  there 'would  be  little  difficulty  in,  rehabilitating  the  country." 
(Senator  Burton  K.  Nhoeler,  of  Montana,  in  address  before  the  Philadelphia 
Shriners.  Philadelphia  Record,  February  14) 


"We  ''re  not  climbing  uphill  as  fast  as  wa  slid  doivn.  If  our  rate  of 
gain  during  the  past  20  months  is  not  accelerated  it  vvill  take  us  four  or 
five  years  more  to  get  back  to  an  80  billion  national  income,.  . .Washington 
would  bo  tvoll  advised  to  reconsider  the  ne'u  laws  affecting  private  invest- 
ment in  the  light  of  national  income  performance."  ("Doun  Hill  and  Up"  by 
J.  H.  Van  Deventer.  Iron  Age,  February  21)  , , . , 

' "Our  v/hole  economic  life  is  -a  maze  of  self-centered  organizations  — 
economic , social , , political  — arranged  in  view  of  their  . iim'aediate  benefits. 
. . . If  the  spirit  of  trusteeship  in  business  should  prevail,  there  would 
then  be  no  issue  between  public  and  private  ownership  or  b.et’eeon  socialism 
and  capitalism."  (Dr.  Arthur  S.  Morgen,  T.V.A.  chairman,  in  "Selfish  Inter- 
ests Must  Go."  Forum,  March) 
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“Where  We  Need  Planning  the  Most” 

By  Thomas  N.  Carver 

Nation’s  Business.  March.  3,000  words. 

In  all  this  welter  of  discussion  of  economic  planning, 
scarcely  a word  has  been  uttered  by  any  planner  on  the 
important  subject  of  population  planning.  Yet  the  popu- 
lation problem  is  fundamental,  and  the  most  dangerous 
form  of  laissez-faire  is  that  which  leaves  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  our  population  to  blind  biological  forces 
which  are  cruder  and  more  dangerous  than  the  so-called 
blind  economic  forces.  Such  a let-alone  policy  would 
leave  our  population  to  be  recruited  from  those  regions 
where  the  standard  of  living  is  lowest  and  from  the  least 
intelligent  strata  of  every  population,  our  own  included. 

No  one  who  studies  the  subject  seriously  will  dispute 
this  fact.  Until  Asiatics  were  excluded  we  were  in  danger 
of  being  inundated  by  millions  of  oriental  coolies.  Those 
unhappy  countries  had  and  still  have  more  people  than 
they  can  take  care  of  and  were  ready  to  dump  their  sur- 
plus population  on  our  shores.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
tendency  of  our  poorest  people  to  have  more  children 
than  they  can  support  and  educate.  So  long  as  people 
who  lack  intelligence  continue  to  spawn  others  who  lack 
intelligence,  we  shall  have  more  of  those  people  than  we 
can  possibly  employ  at  good  wages. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  thing  for  a population  plan- 
ner to  do  in  this  country  is  to  reduce  all  immigration  quotas 
to  the  lowest  possible  terms.  That  will  leave  us  free  to 
provide  employment  for  the  natural  increase  of  our  own 
population. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  either  for  the  ster- 
ilization or  the  permanent  segregation  of  the  defective 
classes. 

The  third  thing  to  do  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
birth  control  to  the  poorer  classes,  that  they  may  plan 
their  families  as  the  more  well-to-do  classes  have  always 
done.  Family  planning  is  an  essential  part  of  population 
planning.  Birth  control  and  family  building  mean  larger 
families  among  the  highly  capable  and  successful  as  well 
as  smaller  families  among  the  less  capable  and  less  pros- 
perous. The  differential  birth  rate  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  congestion  of  the  manual  trades  and  the  routine 
occupations,  and  the  deficit  of  creative  workers,  especially 
in  the  field  of  industry. 

A fourth  thing  to  do  is  to  lend  every  possible  encour- 
agement to  industrial  enterprise.  This  must  include  a 
frank  recognition  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  man  who 
can  make  two  jobs  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

The  fifth  thing  to  do  is  to  enlarge  and  improve  our 
system  of  popular  education  as  rapidly  as  is  psychologically 
possible.  The  school  has  been  the  chief  agency  for  the 
relief  of  occupational  congestion.  It  thins  out  the  workers 
in  the  lower  ranks  and  increases  their  numbers  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  industry.  This  should  have  relieved 
occupational  congestion  where  it  is  greatest.  It  would 
have  done  so  long  ago  if  we  had  not  undone  the  beneficent 
work  of  our  schools  by  our  efforts  to  create  an  over  sup- 
ply of  cheap  labor — an  industrial  reserve  army  of  unem- 
ployed. We  have  kept  up  this  industrial  reserve  army  by 
importing  ignorance  and  brawn  from  countries  with  low 


standards  of  living,  by  encouraging  large  families  among 
the  poor,  by  breeding  morons  and  other  defectives. 

No  form  of  economic  planning  can  help  much  until  we 
stop  importing  poverty.  We  cannot  employ  all  our  own 
people  until  we  stop  giving  jobs  to  the  unemployed  whom 
other  countries  send  us.  Yet,  having  been  guilty  of  these 
stupidities,  we  now  have  the  effrontery  to  pretend  that  we 
don’t  know  why  there  are  so  many  unemployed ! 

D.  R.  T. 

<$>  <s>  ^ ^ 

“Immigration  and  Unemployment” 

By  Bernhard  Ostrolenk 

North  American  Review.  March.  2,900  words. 

The  author  of  this  article  offers  statistics  to  prove  that 
“immigration  does  not  make  for  unemployment,  that  re- 
striction does  not  increase  wages,  that  the  standard  of 
living  is  not  lowered  by  immigration.”  (He  is  concerned 
only  with  the  inflow  from  Europe,  since  “immigration 
from  the  Orient  is  complicated  by  problems  in  the  domain 
of  prejudice.”) 

From  1890  to  1910,  when  the  country  admitted  12,- 

500.000  outsiders,  gainful  employment  increased  by 
15,000,000,  or  63^,  to  38,200,000,  while  the  population 
grew  by  only  46^.  It  was  during  these  20  years  that  in- 
dustrial activities  in  the  United  States  trebled. 

“Our  uneconomic  immigration  laws  are  the  consie- 
quence  of  an  alliance  between  labor,  badly  advised,  and 
the  chauvinistic  thinking  of  ‘superior  race’  advocates.” 
While  facts  and  figures  argue  against  the  supposition  that 
past,  unchecked  flows  of  immigrants  have  played  their 
share  in  the  present  snarl  of  things,  restriction  of  immi- 
gration may  actually  be  hindering  the  forces  of  recovery. 

A sudden  halt  in  population  growth,  partly  as  a result 
of  a lowered  birthrate,  but  due  more  to  closing  the  door 
to  foreigners,  means  a great  loss  of  activity  in  the  capital 
goods  industries.  Such  is  the  case  today,  unemployment 
being  most  severe  in  that  line  of  endeavor.  “A  popula- 
tion growth,  incited  by  an  inflow  of  immigrants,  would 
re-create  demand  for  capital  goods,  for  home  and  factory 
building,  for  use  of  machinery  on  factory  and  farm.  The 
upward  turn  in  industrial  activity  could  be  measurably 
strengthened  by  lowering  immigration  bars.” 

Immigration  and  industrial  activity  ascend  hand  in 
hand;  they  also  descend  the  same  way.  “The  classic  il- 
lustration is  the  decline  in  net  immigration  from  69,000 
per  month  from  July  1 to  October  31,  1907,  to  a loss  of 

14.000  per  month  from  December  1,  1907,  to  August  31, 
1908,  then  a rise  to  a total  of  113,000  per  month  from 
March  to  April,  1909.  These  wide  fluctuations  of  immi- 
gration sensitively  coincide  with  the  rise,  fall,  and  recovery 
of  industrial  activity  during  the  period.” 

And  so  it  follows  that  “immigrants  will  not  come  to  a 
country  that  offers  no  employment.”  This  was  demon- 
strated during  the  1907  industrial  crisis, — a purely  finan- 
cial setback, — when  there  was  a corresponding  decline  in 
immigration.  “The  inflow  of  immigrants  stimulates  in- 
dustrial activity,  but  if  industrial  activity  becomes  stag- 
nant because  of  other  factors,  the  resultant  low  wages  and 
unemployment  effectively  restrict  immigration.” 
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The  theory  that  keeping  down  immigration  will  keep 
wages  up  is  fallacious,  since  “high  wages  in  larger  meas- 
ure are  the  consequence  of  efficient  production,  rather 
than  scarcity  of  labor  or  higher  standards  of  living.” 

Regarding  the  dismay  manifested  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  products,  he  sug- 
gests the  problem  of  overproduction  might  well  be  solved 
by  removing  immigration  barriers,  thus  permitting  a new 
army  of  consumers  to  move  within  our  gates. 

The  claim  that  immigrants  bring  with  them,  and  there- 
fore spread,  a lower  standard  of  living  has  been  thor- 
oughly disproved  by  Hourwich.  On  the  contrary,  they 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  better  their  conditions,  while 
native-born  workers  are  often  slow  and  indifferent  to 
change. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  data.  Dr.  Ostrolenk  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  lift 
immigration  barriers  now.  He  declares  that,  if  such 
should  happen,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  great  in- 
flux of  foreigners,  if  past  records  are  any  clue.  For  that 
matter,  from  1930  to  1932  there  was  a net  emigration  of 
over  250,000  persons  from  the  United  States. 

The  only  type  that  might  come  in  large  numbers  would 
be  refugees,  the  class  which  came  over  here  in  1848  and 
1907, — persons  fleeing  from  intolerable  political  condi- 
tions, since  many  other  countries  are  better  off  today, 
economically,  than  this  land.  These  individuals  would 
not  be  workers  seeking  jobs,  but  “entrepreneurs,  making 
jobs,”  and  so  be  of  great  value,  whether  they  brought 
capital  or  not. 

And,  if  the  experience  of  1907  be  any  criterion,  they 
would  materially  aid  in  the  revival  of  industry.  Then 
would  follow  in  their  wake  hordes  of  foreigners  whose 
presence  would  create  needs,  especially  in  the  capital  goods 
line  and  agriculture.  This  situation,  in  turn,  would  create 
jobs. 

“From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  adequate  preparation 
to  push  revival  along  once  it  has  started  must  include 
abolition  of  our  unsound  immigration  restriction.” 

M.  H. 

“Planning  in  the  Soviet  Union” 

By  V.  V.  Oblensky-Ossinsky 

Foreign  Affairs.  April.  3,000  words. 

Planning  is  the  direct  opposite  of  economic  anarchy — 
anarchy  in  investment,  in  production,  and  in  distribution, 
but,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory  in  Russia,  it  is  not 
just  a social  mechanism  by  itself.  It  is  based  upon  the 
socialized  control  of  all  means  of  production,  mass  trans- 
portation, and  distribution,  with  all  that  this  concentration 
of  control  makes  possible.  Planning  is  thus  only  a part 
of  socialized  economics,  and  is  therefore  not  an  unchang- 
ing set  of  specifications  but  a general  outline. 

Each  economic  plan  is  a comparison  of  what  exists  at 
present  and  what  is  to  be  achieved  at  some  future  date 
or  dates.  Accordingly,  its  basis  must  be  complete  and 
accurate  statistical  data,  and  the  larger  or  broader  the 
plan  the  greater  the  body  of  data  that  is  necessary. 

With  such  data  as  a basis,  with  information  gathered 
by  the  Government  of  day  to  day  activities,  an  outline 
plan  is  made.  When  this  is  accepted,  “General  Directives” 
are  drawn  up,  which  are  developed  by  the  various  de- 
partments or  bureaus  and  also  by  the  various  geographic 
units.  After  this  is  done,  a special  conference  is  called 
in  which  representatives  of  the  leading  scientific  institu- 
tions, economic  and  cultural  departments,  local  planning 


bodies,  and  the  most  important  single  plants  take  part. 
Here  filling  in  and  redrafting  takes  place.  Finally,  the 
various  parts  of  the  plan  are  sent  to  the  units  responsible 
for  carrying  them  out.  These  imits  in  turn  discuss  and 
criticise  the  plans  and  return  to  the  Central  Planning 
Commission  their  final  draft. 

“Only  what  the  first  pyatiletka  (five  year  plan)  was, 
and  still  more  what  the  second  one  is,  and  what  each 
separate  annual  Soviet  plan  is,  can  really  be  called  a social 
economic  plan.  Only  plans  like  these,  taken  in  their 
proper  social  background  and  in  connection  with  ma- 
chinery for  appliance,  can  become — as  in  the  Soviet 
Union  they  really  have  become — the  factors  of  a speedy 
technical  and  economic  progress  and  the  guarantee  of 
success. 

“Study  of  the  experience  with  social  economic  planning 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  may  be  of  importance  to  foreign  ob- 
servers. But  this  importance  does  not  relate  to  a pos- 
sible utilization  of  Soviet  planning  methods  in  countries 
having  a heterogenous  economic  system.  The  real  inter- 
est of  any  such  study,  I think,  consists  in  getting  an  idea 
of  the  features,  development,  and  prospects  of  an  entirely 
different  economic  and  social  system.” 

J.  B.  S. 

^ ^ ^ 

“Statistical  Board  Aids  the  New  Deal” 

New  York  Times.  February  17.  700  words. 

The  Central  Statistical  Board  is  gathering  important 
basic  data  which  will  serve  as  a guide  to  forthcoming 
New  Deal  policies.  This  agency,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  numerous  Federal  statistical  bodies,  was  in- 
stituted on  July  27,  1933,  by  executive  order.  Its  duties 
include  the  general  supervision  of  all  Federal  statistical 
agencies  dealing  primarily  with  N.I.R.A.  facts  and  figures, 
coordination  of  their  efforts  and  a review  of  their  re- 
sults, and  proposals  leading  to  development,  improvement, 
and  economy  in  such  groups. 

It  has  done  notable  work  in  the  coordination  of  in- 
quiries received  by  New  Deal  bureaus,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  C.W.A.,  and  in  reviewing  and  advising 
upon  reports  prior  to  their  release.  Among  the  Board’s 
future  plans  are  a uniform  classification  of  industries  for 
the  procuring  of  all  data  and  the  possible  formation  of  a 
central  industrial  directory  or  mailing  list. 

M.  H. 

^ 

“The  Fallacy  of  Subsistence  Homesteads” 

By  Arthur  Stout 

Advertising  & Selling.  February  28.  1,800  words. 

“For  the  sake  of  working  on  a grand  scale  plan — z, 
plan  capable  of  being  adroitly  publicized — the  Nation  is 
about  to  accept  a grave  fallacy  without  protest.  A plan 
aiming  at  the  disruption  of  established  marketing  areas 
for  consumers’  merchandise  in  volume,  manufactured 
and  farm-raised  alike,  should  be  carefully  weighed  before 
it  becomes  too  well  established  to  be  side-tracked.” 

One  objection  to  the  plan  of  decentralizing  industry  in 
order  to  move  people  from  city  slums  to  rural  subsistence 
homesteads  runs  as  follows : “Complete  decentralization 
of  industry  will  leave  vast  open  spaces  in  the  larger  cities 
where  management  and  management’s  horde  of  office 
workers  are  now  concentrated.  With  their  departure, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  machine  operatives  to  the 
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placid  countryside,  will  go  the  host  of  personal  service 
groups — beauty  shops,  dry  cleaners,  barbers,  and  all  the 
rest.  Some  will  find  employment  in  the  new  centers,  but 
the  dislocation  and  distress  of  an  unstable  economic  era 
will  be  prolonged  while  cities  are  slowly  being  depopu- 
lated. 

A further  objection  is  that  the  subsistence  homesteaders 
will  be  unable  to  stimulate  consumers’  goods  industries 
since  they  will  have  high  fixed  charges  and  low  incomes. 
“The  modest  pay  from  a 24  or  30  hour  work  week  will 
be  expended  largely  to  pay  off  the  debt  they  assume  to 
some  Federal  agency  when  they  move  into  their  new 
quarters.  What  the  Government  does  not  get  will  go  in 
proportionately  substantial  sums  for  taxes,  utility  charges, 
and  insurance.’’ 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  plan  is  that  these  subsist- 
ence farmers  will  be  competing  with  the  actual  farmer, — - 
not  in  the  open  market  but  by  cutting  down  the  numbers 
of  his  customers, — since  they  plan  to  raise  enough  food 
for  their  own  families. 

G.  R.  W. 

<g>  ^ 

“Decentralization— Will  It  Mean  Dilemma  or 
Opportunity  ?” 

By  Ralph  Bolton  Cooney 

Advertising  & Selling.  March  14.  1,600  words. 

In  addition  to  its  social  advantages,  decentralization  will 
improve  conditions  in  other  ways : 

(1)  It  will  stimulate  the  durable  goods  and  building 
industries.  “The  replacing  of  a large  plant  by  10  small 
ones  will  produce  10  new  building  jobs.  And  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  machinery  necessary — even  allowing  for 
the  utilization  of  some  existing  equipment — will  set  still 
more  wheels  in  motion.’’ 

(2)  “The  institution  of  an  industrial  system  which 
depends  upon  unhampered  transportation  facilities  be- 
tween neighboring  links  in  a production  chain  will  stimu- 
late motor  traffic  and  produce  new  demands  upon  the 
automobile  industry- — particularly  for  trucks  and  trailers. 
The  required  network  of  good  roads  will  call  for  wide- 
spread developments  in  this  particular  branch  of  public 
works  and  will  cause  a corresponding  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  additional  materials  and  equipment.” 

(3)  “The  new  housing  necessary  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  new  plant  will  invigorate  a score  of  trades  and  the 
market  for  labor  saving  household  equipment,  for  plum- 
ing and  sanitary  supplies,  for  heating  devices — all  will  en- 
joy a new  and  welcome  activity.  With  removal  into  better 
homes  and  with  the  new  enjoyment  of  better  living  con- 
ditions . . . working-class  families  will  feel  more  in- 
clined to  invest  in  the  things  which  make  homes  more 
homelike.  And,  since  the  principal  idea  back  of  the  de- 
centralization movement  is  to  give  people  room  around 
their  dwelling  places  for  subsistence  gardens  and  recrea- 
tional space,  the  circle  widens  to  include  all  those  who 
make  things  which  people  require  for  the  care  and  en- 
joyment of  their  outdoor  surroundings  . . . 

“The  decentralization  program  looks  forward  not  mere- 
ly to  dumping  people  into  the  country  but  toward  utilizing 
the  resources  for  good  living  . . . An  exodus  from  the 
cities  will  take  to  the  smaller  places  a new  and  hard-to- 
please  group  of  consumers — consumers  whose  ideas  of 
style  and  value  have  been  formed  in  the  cities  . . . These 
people  are  going  to  keep  in  touch  with  city  ways— they 
are  going  to  continue  attending  the  movies,  . . . reading 
the  magazines  and  the  city  newspapers,  . , . listening  to 
the  radio  . . . 


“For  industry  as  a whole,  a broad  program  of  decen- 
tralization offers  much.  It  promises  to  broaden  the  basic 
purchasing  power  of  our  great  mass  of  industrial  work- 
ers. It  promises  to  stabilize  their  economic  condition  in 
good  times  and  bad.  And  ...  it  promises  the  American 
standard  of  living  to  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
never  enjoyed  it.  Most  of  all,  it  promises  an  immediate 
recovery  in  the  vitally  important  durable  goods  industry.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$>  <s>  <s> 

“The  Federal  Housing  Program” 

By  James  A.  Moffett 

Vital  Speeches.  March.  1,400  words. 

Mr.  Moffett  describes  in  this  article  the  Old  Mortgage 
Machinery  and  compares  it  with  the  New  Deal  on  Mort- 
gages under  the  F.H.A. 

Under  the  old  system  Mr.  Average  Citizen  bought  a 
home  on  instalments  and  found  himself,  in  addition,  re- 
sponsible for  two  mortgages.  The  first  trust  usually  ma- 
tured in  three  years  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Citizen 
had  to  renew  it.  In  good  times  this  was  not  very  difficult 
but  it  cost  extra  for  fees  and  service  charges.  Then  came 
the  Depression.  The  banks  holding  the  mortgages  ur- 
gently needed  ready  money.  They  felt  it  impossible  to  re- 
new mortgages  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Citizen  was  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  losing  his  home. 

The  vicious  part  of  the  whole  system  is  that  it  affected 
the  lenders  as  badly  as  the  borrowers.  When  conditions 
were  bad  neither  the  borrower  nor  the  lender  received  any 
particular  benefits  from  certain  types  of  home  financing. 
When  banks  foreclose  on  a large  percentage  of  the  mort- 
gages they  hold,  the  property  represented  must  be  thrown 
on  the  open  market  if  the  banks  are  to  get  their  money 
out  of  the  loan.  With  so  many  homes  on  the  market,  the 
real  estate  business  is  glutted,  few  homes  are  sold,  and 
the  banks  find  themselves  with  a superfluous  supply  of 
temporarily  unprofitable  real  estate  on  their  hands.  This 
makes  them  unwilling  to  lend  money  for  new  home  con- 
struction. In  this  way  the  mortgage  market  dries  up ; 
there  is  little  credit  for  home  financing ; general  business 
begins  to  lose  ground. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Average  Citizen  is  confronted 
with  a new  problem,  that  of  paying  off  the  second  mort- 
gage. Because  of  the  greater  risks  involved,  this  usually 
carries  a considerably  higher  rate  of  interest. 

Two  principal  things  are  necessary  to  cure  this  trouble. 
One  is  to  make  it  easier  and  cheaper  for  the  average  man 
to  buy  a home.  The  other  is  to  make  it  safer  for  financial 
institutions  to  lend  money  on  homes.  The  insured  mort- 
gage is  the  answer. 

The  plan  involves  no  change  in  the  relationship  between 
borrower  and  lender.  If  the  bank  is  an  approved  lender 
under  the  rules  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  home  may  be  financed  through  one  insured  mortgage 
with  low  interest  rates,  and  repayable  in  small  monthly 
instalments.  At  least  20%  of  the  total  value  of  the  house 
must  be  advanced  as  a down  payment. 

The  plan  is  just  as  beneficial  to  the  lender.  Under  the 
insured  mortgage  plan,  the  lender  need  not  find  himself 
with  real  estate  on  his  hands  in  the  event  that  he  must 
foreclose  mortgages.  He  collects  insurance  by  transfer- 
ring all  claims  on  the  property  and  the  mortgages  to  the 
F.H.A.  An  insurance  fund,  contributed  through  small 
fees  paid  by  homeowners  and  directed  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  is  used  to  provide  the  lenders 
with  their  insurance.  Insurance  sipiply  means  that  if 
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an  amount  is  still  owing  on  the  principal  of  a mortgage, 
the  lender  is  given  a long-time  bond  for  that  amount, 
which  bears  interest  and  matures  approximately  three 
years  after  the  mortgage  it  represents.  In  other  words, 
the  lender  merely  changes  his  investment  from  a mortgage 
bearing  interest  to  a bond  bearing  interest,  and  thus  is  as- 
sured that  his  original  proposition  will  always  remain  a 
profit-making  investment. 

When  the  lender  wishes  to  “liquidate”  a mortgage,  that 
is,  obtain  ready  cash,  he  may  sell  it  to  a large  corporation 
which  has  been  chartered  by  the  F.H.A.  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  and  selling  mortgages.  On  one  hand  they  will 
buy  insured  mortgages  from  the  original  lenders.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  will  use  the  mortgages  as  a security 
for  bonds,  which  they  will  issue  to  the  buying  public. 
These  bonds  will  be  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  “That  is  the  system  which  it 
is  hoped  will  place  home  construction  on  a stable  basis. 
That  is  the  system  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  give 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American  citizens  the  joy 
and  security  of  owning  a home.  That  is  the  system 
through  which  it  is  hoped  to  stabilize  the  residential  mort- 
gage market,  and  thus  help  all  American  business.” 

A.  T.,  Jr. 

^ <s>  <s> 

“They  Do  Care  How  They  Live” 

By  Herman  E.  McKaskle,  Relief  Administrator  and 

Supervisor  of  Social  Service,  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas 
Midmonthly  Survey.  March.  2,000  words. 

Pulaski  County,  Arkansas,  has  initiated  an  “experiment 
with  visiting  housekeepers  for  families  whom  every 
agency  of  progress  had  passed  by  and  whose  manner  of 
living  was  something  the  boasters  of  the  American  stand- 
ard don’t  talk  about.”  They  have  “a  corps  of  14  women, 
some  trained  and  all  practical  home  economists,  whose 
job  it  is  to  teach  people  how  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  have,  and  to  make  life,  however  poor  its  setting, 
a little  more  than  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  They’ve 
been  working  since  last  May  and  while  no  great  economic 
problem  has  been  solved,”  the  Administrator  explains, 
“we  have  seen  such  results  in  the  condition  of  homes,  the 
improvement  of  food  habits,  and  above  all  in  the  aroused 
resourcefulness  and  morale  of  long  depressed  people  that 
we  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  feel  that  this 
is  the  most  constructive  service  we  have  undertaken,  one 
which  may  well  mean  a lasting  change  in  the  life  of  the 
community.” 

The  majority  of  the  poor  of  this  region,  both  Negroes 
and  whites,  “have  for  generations  worked  as  tenant  farm- 
ers or  day-hands.  Their  income  for  all  of  most  years  and 
part  of  all  other  years  has  been  so  low  as  to  baffle  all  eco- 
nomic theories  of  minimum  subsistence.”  There  is  such 
a high  rate  of  illiteracy  among  them,  and  such  poor  health 
standards,  that  they  are  not  promising  subjects  for  rural 
rehabilitation.  Therefore  the  local  Relief  Administrator 
concluded : “Direct  relief  or  even  work  relief  keeps  them 
alive  and  that’s  all  you  can  say  for  it.  The  only  hope  of 
betterment  seemed  to  us  to  lie  in  some  form  of  rudimen- 
tary education  in  living  which  would  supply  an  incentive 
to  their  own  initiative  and  stir  them  out  of  the  sloth  of 
generations.” 

“Since  the  case  workers  were  too  overburdened  to  as- 
sume additional  duties,  the  visiting  housekeeper  service 
was  established.  They  now  have  for  the  county  a regu- 
lar department  staffed  with  a supervisor,  her  home  eco- 
nomics degree  fortified  with  years  of  rich  experience,  a 


secretary,  and  14  hand-picked  field  workers,  most  of 
them  with  some  training.  These  are  the  housekeepers. 
About  60  families  are  all  a worker  can  carry  and  do  a 
good  job.” 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  activities  of  the  case 
worker  and  those  of  the  housekeeper  visiting  the  same 
families.  “A  clear  line  is  drawn  between  the  duties  of  the 
workers.  The  case  worker  makes  all  investigations  of 
economic  resources,  social  history,  and  family  problems. 
She  determines  the  amount  of  relief,  certifies  the  clients 
for  work,  and  keeps  all  records.  It  is  she  who  calls  in  the 
visiting  housekeeper  who  must  sedulously  avoid  any  dis- 
cussion with  the  client  either  of  the  case  worker  or  of  the 
amount  of  relief.  When  there  is  need  of  special  diets  or 
of  materials  for  sewing,  cleaning,  or  repairing,  the  house- 
keeper recommends  their  requisition  to  the  case  worker. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  recommendation  is  approved, 
if  funds  are  available.” 

The  housekeeper  “never  demands  or  forces  services  on 
the  family.”  She  helps  them  work  out  plans,  makes  sug- 
gestions, and  does  much  of  the  actual  work  herself.  Also, 
“much  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  and  in  the  best 
use  of  the  relief  supplies  is  given  in  the  home,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  here  group  instruction  is  more 
effective.”  So  the  housekeeper  also  organizes  both  colored 
and  white  clubs  in  each  community. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  “long  after  the  house- 
keeper has  ceased  her  active  individual  ministrations  the 
membership  in  the  club  with  its  social  and  educational 
implications  continues.”  The  Administrator  comments : 
“Now  of  course  none  of  this  is  new  in  more  progressive 
communities,  but  that  it  should  take  hold  among  these 
socially  unfavored  and  depressed  people,  . . . that  it 
should  carry  over  into  day-by-day  living,  transform 
squalor  into  decency  and  rouse  inert  men  and  women  into 
activity,  is  one  of  the  by-products  of  relief  administration 
which  to  those  of  us  who  are  close  to  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a minor  miracle.” 

Thus  the  relief  workers  in  this  district  are  not  only 
making  relief  more  effective,  but  are  actually  making  ex- 
istence more  bearable  for  these  people  who  had  been 
neglected  by  all  public  welfare  agencies,  and  preparing 
them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and,  ultimately,  get  off  re- 
lief and  take  care  of  themselves. 

G.  R.  W. 

<^  <$><$>  <$> 

“Professional  Group  Gains  Job  Monopoly  in  City 
Relief  Work” 

By  E.  K.  Titus 

New  York  World-Telegram.  March  4.  2,000  words. 

The  New  York  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration has  drawn  up  regulations  covering  the  eligi- 
bility to  supervisory  jobs  above  $1,750  a year  requiring: 
(1)  Degree  from  a college  of  recognized  standing  or  its 
equivalent.  (2)  Two  years’  experience  in  an  accredited 
case  work  agency,  or  two  years’  professional  training  in 
a recognized  school  of  social  service  work,  or  a combina- 
tion of  the  two  which  totals  two  years. 

“The  new  rules  will  mean  that  a girl  in  her  twenties, 
just  out  of  a recognized  school,  can  be  put  in  as  the  su- 
perior of  a mature  and  trained  worker  who  has  been  with 
the  Home  Relief  Bureau  from  the  start,  but  who  lacks 
the  background  of  a social  service  school.  As  a result  of 
the  new  standards  thousands  of  experienced  relief  inves- 
tigators and  employees,  many  of  them  college  graduates, 
will  have  virtually  no  chance  of  promotion,  for  the  follow- 
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ing  reasons : ( 1 ) They  are  working  for  home  relief,  and 

will  have  little  time  to  attend  a case  work  school,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  go  back  to  train  with  an  accredited  agency, 
the  alternative  requirement.  (2)  The  cost  of  schooling 
is  prohibitive  for  those  who  were  originally  selected  for 
relief  jobs  because  they  were  in  need  themselves.” 

Feeling  that  these  new  rules  discriminate  unfairly 
against  people  with  business  training,  the  writer  states: 
“The  case-worker  operates  according  to  a set  of  rules  she 
has  learned  in  a school  or  accredited  agency.  It  has  often 
been  held  that  these  rules  are  better  adapted  to  normal 
times,  when  unemployed  persons  are  assumed  to  have 
something  wrong  with  them  that  can  be  corrected  by  the 
right  procedure,  than  to  the  present  emergency  . . . 
Those  impatient  with  case  work  hold  that  the  essentials 
today  are  simply — first,  to  ascertain  whether  a family  gen- 
uinely needs  relief,  and  second,  get  it  to  them.  They  hold 
the  complicated  procedures  of  case  work  impede  this 
process. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  case  workers  and  the  executives 
with  case  work  training,  who  together  make  up  the  ‘pro- 
fessional’ group,  hold  that  the  new  requirements  will  raise 
the  standard  of  relief  executives.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<s>  <s>  <» 

“A  Chicago  Relief  Tragedy” 

By  Herman  Solberg 

Social  Work  Today.  April.  5,000  words. 

To  avert  danger  to  relief  case  workers  in  Chicago  and 
such  tragedies  as  the  Arden  shootings  (when  a mother 
and  son  on  relief  killed  a case  worker  and  supervisor  and 
wounded  two  other  employees  of  the  relief  office),  the 
Federation  of  Social  Service  Employees  made  the  follow- 
ing proposals  which,  they  believe,  would  effect  the  re- 
move of  the  basic  causes  for  violence : 

“(1)  The  immediate  restoration  of  the  relief  level  pre- 
vailing prior  to  November,  together  with  a sufficient  in- 
crease to  meet  the  rise  in  prices. 

“(2)  An  increase  in  staff  to  make  possible  reasonable 
speed  in  investigations  and  reasonable,  considerate  follow- 
up. Case  loads  might  very  well  be  set  at  a maximum  of 
75,  and  case  workers  should  be  relieved  of  much  of  their 
clerical  work. 

“(3)  Greater  leniency  in  investigations;  the  abolition 
of  the  ‘pauper’s  oath.’  Relief  should  be  continued  until 
it  is  adequately  proven  that  help  is  no  longer  required. 

“(4)  Removal  of  uniformed  officers  from  relief  sta- 
tions. 

“(5)  Official  recognition  of  the  organizations  of  the  un- 
employed. 

“(6)  Compensation  insurance  for  all  employees  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commission.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<S>  <»  <$>  4> 

“Book  Relief  in  Mississippi” 

By  Beatrice  Sawyer  Rossell 

Midmonthly  Survey.  March.  1,400  words. 

One  year  ago,  when  the  Mississippi  Library  Commission 
had  been  without  funds  since  June,  1932,  the  secretary 
of  the  Commission  saw  an  opportunity  to  provide  both 
service  and  work,  through  the  F.E.R.A.  work  program,  by 
presenting  a project  for  state-wide  library  service. 

At  the  time  the  project  was  approved,  43  of  the  82  coun- 


ties in  the  State  were  without  any  library  service  what- 
soever. This  condition  may  be  partially  explained  by  the 
fact  that  “Mississippi  ranks  second  among  the  states  in 
percentage  of  rural  population  and  almost  last  in  assessed 
valuation  per  capita.  Approximately  two  million  people, 
half  of  them  white,  half  negro”  comprise  the  population  of 
the  State. 

County  service  was  established  by  placing  one  or  two 
county  librarians  in  each  county.  Nearly  500  “white  col- 
lar” jobs  were  created  for  these  women  and  their  as- 
sistants. 

The  library  experiment  in  Mississippi  has  proved  a 
great  success,  not  only  in  providing  much  needed  work 
and  filling  an  urgent  educational  need  for  the  people  of  the 
State,  but  also  as  an  aid  to  workers  on  other  projects,  such 
as  adult  education,  home  demonstration,  nutrition,  etc., 
who  have  declared  that  the  libraries  are  the  “chief  assets 
in  their  work.” 

A.  E. 

<$■  <j>  ^ 

“A  Study  of  the  Negro’s  Problems” 

By  P.  Stewart  Macaulay 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  March  31.  4,000  words. 

A complete  survey  of  “The  Negro  Community  of  Bal- 
timore” was  recently  undertaken  by  the  Baltimore  Urban 
League.  Having  recognized  that  unemployment  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  group,  “the  re- 
port includes  an  extensive  study  of  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  the  colored  population.  It  concludes,  in  brief, 
that  there  are  four  definite  ‘areas’  of  Negro  employment. 

“The  first  is  the  so-called  ‘area  of  competition’  in  which 
the  Negro  and  the  white  man  compete  for  the  available 
jobs.  Generally  speaking,  this  area  is  within  the  field  of 
industry,  where  either  white  or  colored  are  acceptable  for 
unskilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs.  In  this  area,  it  is  asserted, 
the  Negro  made  material  advances  prior  to  the  depression ; 
since  then  he  has  lost  heavily  with  the  decline  of  industrial 
activity. 

“Next  is  the  ‘area  of  monopoly,’  wherein  Negro  work- 
ers are  in  virtual  control  of  the  available  jobs.  Nearly 
three- fourths  of  the  city’s  female  domestic  help,  for  ex- 
ample, are  colored,  as  are  more  than  half  of  the  males 
engaged  in  domestic  or  personal  service.  Certain  indus- 
trial jobs,  such  as  work  in  fertilizer  or  chemical  plants,  are 
filled  almost  exclusively  by  Negroes. 

“The  third  area  cited  in  the  report  is  the  ‘area  of  ex- 
clusion,’ which  includes  all  those  jobs  for  which  Negroes, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  eligible.  The  various 
skilled  crafts,  white-collar  work  in  general,  public  service, 
and  many  other  lines  of  activity  are  virtually  closed  to  the 
Negro.  The  fourth  area,  ‘racial  service,’  includes  Negro 
doctors,  lawyers,  nurses,  teachers  and  other  professional 
workers,  as  well  as  business  enterprises  catering  to  racial 
needs.  . . . 

“The  greatest  continuity  of  employment  . . . is  in  the 
area  of  monop ly,  but  even  these  jobs  are  insecure  in  times 
of  depression.  Not  only  is  there  a tendency  to  reduce 
wages  at  such  times,  but  there  is  also  increased  competi- 
tion of  white  workers  who  normally  shun  such  jobs.  . . . 

“Public  relief  figures  show  that  40^  of  Baltimore’s 
Negroes  are  being  supported  with  public  funds,  as  against 
13%  of  the  white  population.  And  in  this  connection  the 
report  cites  a development  which  it  asserts,  is  helping  ma- 
terially to  disintegrate  the  social  fabric  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity. The  average  of  domestic  wages  . . . has  been 
reduced  to  the  point  where  a number  of  workers  find  it 
altogether  more  comfortable  and  satisfactory  to  quit  their 
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jobs  entirely  and  ‘go  on  the  relief.’  Working  eight  hours 
a day,  some  of  them,  it  is  asserted,  earn  only  five  or  six 
dollars  a week ; from  the  dole  they  can  count  upon  about 
four  dollars.  The  difference  of  one  or  two  dollars,  many 
colored  domestics  feel,  is  not  enough — and  so  they  simply 
stop  working  . . . 

“The  report  suggests  that  ‘within  the  next  few  years  the 
problem  of  occupational  realignment  and  adjustment  is 
going  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Baltimore.  Unless 
the  public  employment  offices  . . . and  the  private  social 
agencies  closely  watch  the  trend  in  this  field,  there  is 
grave  danger  that  Baltimore  will  have  an  inordinately 
large  unemployed  Negro  population.’  To  prevent  this 
eventuality  it  is  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  see  that  a due 
proportion  of  Negroes  are  reemployed  as  industry  revives; 
that  new  skills  are  developed  within  the  group,  and  that 
effective  collective  bargaining  is  established  for  Negro 
workers. 

“One  of  the  worst  conditions  in  the  realm  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  report  continues,  exists  with  respect  to  domestic 
service,  a vocation  which  now  supports  more  than  half  of 
the  working  Negro  community.  It  is  urged  that  this  group 
be  protected  by  the  establishment  of  minimum  standards 
and  that  proposed  schemes  for  social  insurance  be  ex- 
tended to  domestic  workers  and  other  unskilled  laborers.’’ 

G.  R.  W. 

^ <S>  <$> 

“New  York  Wage  Earners  37%  Idle” 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  March  28.  500  words. 

A report  prepared  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  states 
that  37%  of  New  York  City’s  1,000, TOO  workers  are  idle 
and  that  half  of  this  number  are  employables  in  the  20-40 
age  group. 

“Nothing  but  a substantial  increase  in  the  employment 
of  workers  by  either  private  industry  or  on  public  works 
can  save  the  city  from  an  increasing  deluge  of  families 
who  have  been  finally  rendered  destitute  by  years  of  en- 
forced idleness.” 

It  is  disclosed  that  home  relief  costs  in  each  of  the  city’s 
five  boroughs  have  increased  by  36.29%  to  107.61%,  in 
the  last  six  months,  or  an  average  of  33.66%.  This  is  not 
due  to  greater  expenditure  per  family,  which  sum  is  now 
$42.15  monthly  as  against  $51.36  in  1932,  but  to  greater 
numbers  on  relief,  coal  and  clothing  relief,  and  higher 
expenses  on  work  relief  projects. 

According  to  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
figures,  unemployment  has  been  increasing  since  March, 
1934.  Among  those  now  idle  are  approximately  336,000 
families,  still  self-supporting,  but  who  will  shortly  be 
forced  on  to  the  relief  rolls  when  their  funds  disappear 
and  no  work  is  provided  for  their  bread-winners. 

The  city’s  relief  budget  now  calls  for  $20,000,000 
monthly,  while  expenditures  in  this  direction  for  the  past 
six  years  have  totaled  $418,464,428,  a figure  greater  than 
the  totals  of  the  next  11  major  cities.  Of  this  amount, 
30.6%  has  been  locally  furnished  and  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments  have  accounted  for  the  rest.  Private 
relief  agencies  which,  in  1932,  contributed  $20,816,666, 
raised  but  $4,886,602  in  1934,  the  public  burden,  mean- 
while, having  grown  from  $58,043,982  to  $159,057,018. 

The  Russell  Sage  study  covered  53,937  persons  living 
in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  In  the 
former,  it  was  found  that  29%  of  the  jobless  men  and 
30.5%  of  the  idle  women  were  employable,  while  in  the 
Bronx,  the  percentages  in  that  category  were  25  and  27.5, 
respectively. 

M.  H. 


“Two  Years’  Work  for  4,000,000  Seen  in  Machin- 
ery Demand” 

Philadelphia  Record.  February  27.  450  words. 

The  past  six  years  of  the  depression  have  damned  up 
needs  for  new  machinery  to  the  value  of  $18,574,000,000 
to  produce  which  would  require  the  services  of  4,000,000 
workmen  for  two  years.  These  figures  are  supplied  by 
the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute,  which  goes 
on  to  state  that  this  would  mean  some  20,123,000,000  man 
hours  of  labor,  representing  $12,073,0TO,0TO  in  payrolls. 

Practically  speaking,  however,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  machinery  to  be  turned  out  in  two  years  by  4,000,- 
000  workers,  since  the  machine  industry  is  not  equipped 
to  handle  such  a force,  their  1929  employment  only  being 
1,100,000.  Thus,  meeting  this  pent-up  demand  would  ac- 
tually provide  employment  over  a longer  period  of  time. 

One  fourth  to  one  half  of  the  present  machines  and  de- 
vices in  American  plants  are  out-dated,  depreciated,  or  en- 
tirely useless  and  should  be  replaced.  Instead,  some  man- 
ufacturers are  continuing  to  use  this  equipment,  which 
means  higher  production  costs — and  thus,  higher  costs  to 
consumers. 

M.  H. 

^ ^ 

“A  Proposed  Stimulant  for  Capital  Goods” 

The  Iron  Age.  March  7.  200  words. 

Here  is  suggested  a plan  “for  stimulating  demand  and 
employment  in  the  capital  goods  industries.  Briefly,  this 
plan  involves  a temporary  exemption  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion of  such  net  earnings  as  are  invested  in  new  equip- 
ment and  plant  rehabilitation.  . . . Virtually,  as  a stimu- 
lus to  buying,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a similar  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  equipment  purchased. 

“The  concerns  receiving  the  orders  for  the  equipment 
would  as  a consequence  purchase  additional  materials  and 
employ  more  labor.  It  has  been  estimated  that  each  $1,- 
000,000  so  spent  would  furni.sh  additional  employment  for 
400  men  for  one  year. 

“The  labor  so  employed,  as  well  as  the  concerns  receiv- 
ing orders  for  equipment,  would  contribute  to  Federal 
income  through  many  avenues  of  direct  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion. It  is  thus  estimated  that  the  Government  would  not 
be  out  of  pocket  after  the  completion  of  the  cycle,  because 
of  the  secondary  tax  returns  generated  and  because  men  so 
put  to  work  would  be  taken  off  relief  rolls  and  federally 
financed  public  works.” 

G.  R.  W. 

“High  Wage  Rates  But  No  Work” 

By  Robert  H.  Armstrong 

Review  of  Reviews.  April.  2,000  words. 

According  to  this  author  the  key  to  prosperity  is  the  re- 
turn to  near  capacity  of  the  capital  goods  industries,  and 
of  these  the  most  important  is  the  building  construction 
industry.  With  building  construction  virtually  at  a stand- 
still the  last  few  years,  workers  in  this  industry,  despite 
high  hourly  wages,  are  in  a position  that  is  far  from  en- 
viable. Unemployment  has  made  greater  inroads  here 
than  among  any  other  group  of  workers. 

Mr.  Armstrong’s  argument  is  that  the  high  hourly  rates 
of  labor  make  the  cost  of  new  constructions  so  high  that 
nobody  will  pay  the  rents  that  will  have  to  be  charged  in 
order  to  cover  them.  He  suggests  that  a building  spurt 
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can  result  “if  only  the  building  construction  workers  will 
accept  a cut  of  from  40  to  50%  in  their  hourly  rates.” 
Their  weekly  wages  now  average  $28. 

A.  N.  T. 

<§><$>❖<$> 

“Servant  Problem  on  Way  to  Solution” 

By  Richard  D.  Burr  it  t 

New  York  Times.  March  3.  600  words. 

A code  of  fair  practices  and  a guild  of  housemaids  are 
tw’o  devices  by  which  the  Jersey  City  Y.W.C.A.  is  at- 
tempting to  better  the  lot  of  domestic  servants  and  attract 
more  applicants  for  such  work.  The  code  is  patterned 
after  recommendations  set  forth  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Employer  and  Employee  Relationships  in  the 
Home.  The  guild  regulations  stipulate  a minimum  weekly 
wage  of  $15, — ^$8  in  cash  and  $7  in  room  and  board;  per- 
mit only  12  hours  overtime  per  week;  confine  “on  call” 
time  to  two  hours  a day ; require  the  employer  to  give  the 
worker  two  half-days  or  one  whole  day  off  each  week ; 
provide  for  \’acations ; and  cover  dismissals,  resignations, 
and  living  conditions. 

Long  hours,  not  infrequently  60  to  80  hours  weekly, 
low  pay,  lowered  and  disagreeable  living  conditions,  cou- 
pled with  immigration  bars  and  the  average  working  girl’s 
dislike  of  household  work,  have  caused  a shortage  in  avail- 
able labor  of  this  type.  A girl,  especially  a college  gradu- 
ate, prefers  work  in  an  office  or  factory,  or  would  even 
rather  “accept  a dole  from  the  Government”  than  perform 
domestic  tasks.  The  latter  work,  she  feels,  robs  her  of  the 
self-respect,  dignity,  and  financial  freedom  afforded  her  in 
other  positions.  Eurthermore,  few  girls  today  are  trained 
for  household  employment. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Lamb,  as  director  of  the  Jersey  City 
Y.W.C.A.  employment  bureau,  is  not  only  sponsoring  the 
code  and  guild  movements,  but  has  established  a “Y” 
course  designed  to  train  potential  household  workers. 

M.  H. 

-$>  <j>  <$>  <g> 

“Jobs  or  Jails  for  Youth” 

By  Ralph  A.  Felton 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  February  20.  850  words. 

A study  of  100  juvenile  delinquents  at  the  Annandale 
Reformatory  of  New  Jersey  revealed  how  closely  linked 
are  poverty  and  crime.  Eighty-one  of  the  group  in  ques- 
tion were  without  jobs  when  they  ran  afoul  of  the  law. 

Delving  into  their  past  records  and  data  on  them  gath- 
ered by  case  workers,  the  following  averages  were  ex- 
tracted ; age,  18:  number  of  jobs  held,  3 ; duration  of  job, 
9 months.  Sixty-four  offenders  had  come  from  poverty- 
stricken  homes. 

“The  pleasures  that  appeal  to  boys  are  largely  purchased 
with  money.  Amusements,  nice  clothes,  and  a girl  friend 
cost  money  . . . They  cannot  get  them  from  relief  agen- 
cies.” So,  work  not  being  available  to  furnish  them  with 
funds,  they  turn  to  crime. 

As  for  remedies,  they  include  more  vocational  guidance 
in  schools,  social  programs  handled  by  churches,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  higher  type  movies,  employment  agen- 
cies which  cater  more  to  the  wants  of  youth,  more  sup- 
port of  organizations  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Scouts, 
so  that  they  may  increase  their  activities  and  services, 
and  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  employers  in  young 
employees. 

M.  H. 


"Youth  and  the  Depression” 

By  Thomas  Minehan,  Author  of  the  book,  “Boy  and  Girl 

Tramps  of  America,"  published  last  Fall 
The  Social  Studies.  March.  3,700  words. 

Before  the  youth  of  America  can  cope  with  the  depres- 
sion effectively,  they  must  learn  a new  philosophy.  The 
concept  of  cooperation  must  replace  that  of  competition. 

“From  the  days  of  its  birth  the  American  school  system 
has  taught  its  pupils  to  be  personally  ambitious,  individu- 
ally selfish,  and  mutually  competitive.  The  picture  of  a 
boy  defying  his  environment  and  overcoming  all  obstacles 
to  attain  success  at  any  price  has  been  held  before  Ameri- 
can school  children  as  the  highest  example  of  individual 
achievement,  to  be  emulated  and  followed.”  As  a result, 
"rugged  individualism”  has  become  our  creed. 

• Mr.  Minehan  quotes  statistics  from  his  study  of  boy 
and  girl  tramps  to  illustrate  how  youth  is  suffering  from 
the  depression.  In  this  group,  he  found  that  hard  times, 
in  practically  all  cases,  had  caused  young  people  to  leave 
their  homes.  He  states : “The  average  boy  or  girl  on  the 
road  left  home  only  when  economic  forces  compelled  him 
or  her  to  leave.  The  father  lost  work  or  was  reduced  to 
part-time  pay.  The  youth  decided  to  shift  for  himself. 
He  left  home  to  look  for  work.  He  found  none  but  he 
found  that  by  eating  at  relief  stations,  sleeping  in  box  cars, 
begging  at  back  doors  for  handouts,  he  could  support  him- 
self.” 

The  number  on  the  road  today  “is  increasing  as  youths 
are  discharged  from  C.C.C.  camps  and  find  no  work. 
Temporarily,  C.C.C.  camps  checked  the  vagrancy  prob- 
lem. Now,  they  are  aggravating  it.  Boys  taken  away 
from  poverty-stricken  homes  and  becoming  accustomed 
to  camp  life  do  not  care  to  return  to  the  dreary  surround- 
ings of  a home  without  a job.  Life  on  the  road  and  in 
transient  camps  offers  an  escape  and  the  youths  take  it.” 

Yet  “the  problem  of  vagrant  youth,  serious  as  it  is,  is 
but  a part  of  the  whole  youth  problem  in  America.  Homes 
can  be  just  as  barren  as  box  cars.  Boys  and  girls  suffer 
as  much  mental  anguish  unemployed  and  unadjusted  in 
towns  and  cities  as  they  suffer  physically  on  the  road.  The 
group  of  ambitious,  well-trained  youths  who  find  no  op- 
portunity to  exercise  their  talents  are  as  unfortunate  and 
frustrated  as  the  group  on  the  road.  Honor  graduates 
of  great  universities  find  themselves  not  only  unemployed 
but  in  bread-lines  alongside  of  southern  mountain  boys 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.”  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
keys  and  emblems  of  honorary  university  professional  so- 
cieties that  can  be  had  at  pawn  shops  for  $1.50  to  $3.50 
are  symbols  of  “the  value  of  an  education  in  America 
today.” 

What  are  the  young  people  to  do?  The  older  genera- 
tion cannot  work  out  a salvation  for  them  in  this  present 
situation  because  “they  see  things  entirely  in  terms  of 
their  own  youth  and  the  pioneer  philosophy  of  rugged  in- 
dividualism. Youth  itself,  trained  from  the  cradle  in  this 
same  spirit — to  compete  instead  of  cooperate — is  unable 
to  help  itself.” 

When  the  older  generation  attempts  to  aid  the  younger, 
it  makes  the  mistake  of  doing  things  for  them  instead  of 
helping  them  to  help  themselves.  For  instance,  it  gives 
them  a camp,  built  by  contractors,  rather  than  tools  and 
equipment  to  build  their  own  camp.  “Youth  is  not  a 
partner  in  these  undertakings,  and  thus  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility. The  recipient  of  favors,  it  comes  to  depend 
not  upon  its  own  powers  but  upon  the  bounty  of  state  or 
charity  for  aid. 

“A  real  youth  movement  would  teach  young  people  to 
rely  more  upon  themselves  and  less  upon  their  elders. 
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While  a real  youth  movement  may  be  inspired  by  elders,  it 
must  be  led  and  supported  by  youths  who  know  how  to  co- 
operate. The  present  generation  of  young  people  trained 
in  competitive  practices  and  individualistic  thinking  is 
unable  to  cooperate.  The  first  years  of  the  depression 
pulled  youth  more  apart  than  ever  before.  Competition 
became  intensified.  Competition,  however,  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  lines  of  unemployed  youth  grew.  Lately,  youth 
has  been  taking  an  interest  in  cooperative  efforts  to  better 
conditions.  This  interest  is  embryonic  but  growing.  Not 
yet  have  we  the  beginnings  of  a real  youth  movement ; but 
the  seed  ...  is  planted.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<?>-»<$><$> 

“Unemployment  Insurance:  Lessons  from  British 
Experience” 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  New  York 

City.  Pamphlet.  6,660  words.  50c. 

The  first  British  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  func- 
tioned from  1912  until  1920.  In  1916  the  classifications 
included  in  the  Act  were  increased.  This  resulted  in  one 
and  one-half  million  workers  being  covered  in  addition  to 
the  two  and  one-quarter  million  covered  in  1911.  In  No- 
vember, 1920  a new  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  became 
effective  extending  insurance  to  practically  all  manual 
workers  and  to  non-manual  workers  earning  not  more 
than  250  pounds  per  year.  The  result  of  this  Act  was  to 
place  approximately  75%  of  British  workers  under  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

In  1919  the  rates  of  benefits  had  been  increased  with 
no  change  in  the  rates  of  contribution  from  employer,  em- 
ployee, and  the  Government.  Eight  months  later  the  sur- 
plus of  $100,000,000  was  reduced  to  below  $5,000,000. 
By  the  end  of  July,  1921  a deficit  began  to  accumulate 
for  the  first  time. 

The  severity  of  the  depression  in  1921  resulted  in  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  payment  of  transitional 
benefits  in  advance  of  contributions  on  the  theory  that 
the  business  depression  would  be  of  short  duration  and 
that  the  Fund  would  be  made  solvent  in  the  future.  In 
1924  the  Labor  Government  made  these  transitional  bene- 
fits a statutory  right  instead  of  a discretionary  privilege 
granted  by  the  Minister  of  Labor.  In  1930  the  cost  of 
transitional  benefits  was  assumed  by  the  Exchequer. 

In  1931  transitional  benefits  became  payable  only  on 
approval  of  Poor  Law  authorities  to  those  unemployed 
workers  who  could  prove  that  they  were  in  need  of  sup- 
port and  who  could  not  qualify  for  receipt  of  insurance 
benefits.  Almost  one  half  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Un- 
employment Fund  in  the  years  1932  to  1934  was  on  ac- 
count of  those  unemployed  workers  who  could  not  estab- 
lish a claim  to  benefits  by  virtue  of  their  contributions 
to  the  Fund. 

General  dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  insur- 
ance scheme  led  to  the  appointment,  by  Royal  warrant,  of 
the  Commission  on  Unemployment  Insurance  in  Decem- 
ber, 1930.  The  principal  recommendations  of  the  Novem- 
ber, 1932  final  report  of  the  Commission  were  incorpo- 
rated in  a Bill  finally  passed  and  signed  by  the  King  on 
June  28,  1934. 

“The  experience  of  Great  Britain  should  be  of  great 
value  in  the  formulation  of  any  scheme  that  the  United 
States  might  undertake  to  establish  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding unemployment  relief.  The  chief  lessons  from 
British  experience  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 


1.  Unemployment  insurance  is  not  a remedy  for  de- 
pressional  unemployment. 

2.  Seasonal  and  casual  unemployment  tends  to  become 
permanent  as  a result  of  statutory  unemployment  relief. 

3.  Chronic  unemployment,  due  to  permanent  loss  of 
trade,  must  be  dealt  with  by  other  measures  than  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

4.  Without  an  efficient  and  honest  administrative  force, 
unemployment  insurance  has  no  chance  of  success. 

5.  Any  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance  must  be 
accompanied  by  a plan  of  unemployment  relief  for  the 
workers  who  lose  their  right  to  insurance  benefits,  or  who 
cannot  qualify  for  the  receipt  of  benefit,  and  for  workers 
in  uninsured  occupations. 

6.  If  unemployment  insurance  is  not  supplemented  by 
a scheme  of  relief,  the  temptation  to  extend  statutory  bene- 
fits to  persons  who  are  not  qualified  under  the  law  is  ir- 
resistible, making  it  impossible  to  avoid  political  raids  on 
the  unemployment  fund  until  the  state  of  national  finances 
becomes  so  critical  as  to  threaten  the  solvency  of  the  na- 
tion. 

7.  If  unemployment  insurance  is  uniformly  applied  to 
all  types  of  unemployment,  it  impairs  the  elasticity  of  the 
economic  system. 

8.  If  unemployment  insurance  is  not  based  on  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  facts  of  unemployment,  it  will  be 
abused  both  by  workers  and  by  employers. 

In  the  United  States  reliable  information  concerning  the 
extent  and  nature  of  unemployment  is  almost  totally  lack- 
ing. Before  any  compulsory  scheme  of  unemployment  re- 
lief is  adopted  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish,  un- 
der government  auspices,  a fact-finding  body,  composed 
of  representatives  of  labor,  industry,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  general  public.  The  task  of  this  body 
would  be  to  make  a thorough  survey  of  the  facts  of  unem- 
ployment, its  nature  and  extent,  to  hold  hearings  and 
accept  testimony  from  interested  groups  and  persons 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  give  wide  publicity  to  its 
findings,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  action  by  in- 
dustry and  by  the  legislatures.  The  results  of  such  a sur- 
vey would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  acquainting  public 
opinion  and  the  public  representatives  with  the  problems 
that  arise  in  connection  with  an  attempt  to  provide  secur- 
ity against  unemployment.” 

S.  B.  S. 

<$><$>  <j> 

“Unemployment  Compensation” 

Survey  Graphic.  March.  6,000  words. 

This  article  treats  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  President’s  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  should  be 
read  by  all  persons  interested  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

The  majority  favored  the  Federal  tax  and  Federal 
grants-in-aid  type  of  legislation  while  the  minority  favored 
the  Wagner-Lewis  type  of  law,  believing  it  to  be  a gen- 
eral federal-state  measure,  utilizing  traditional  American 
methods  and  local  machinery  in  the  administration  of  labor 
laws.  All  of  the  members  recognized  that  each  type  of 
Federal  law  has  distinct  merits. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  states  be  per- 
mitted to  adopt  any  one  of  four  types  of  state  laws  as 
follows : 

(a)  State-wide  pooling  of  funds  (after  the  Ohio  plan) 
with  or  without  adjustment  of  contribution  rates  accord- 
ing to  experience. 
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(b)  Separate  accounts  (after  the  Wisconsin  plan)  for 
any  employer  or  group  of  employers  who  may  wish  to  es- 
tablish them,  provided  financial  guarantees  are  given  equal 
to  15%  of  their  average  annual  payroll  during  the  preced- 
ing five  years  or  two  years,  whichever  is  higher ; and  a 
pooled  account  for  all  other  employers,  with  adjustment 
of  contribution  rates  according  to  experience. 

(c)  Separate  accounts  for  any  employer  or  group  of 
employers  who  may  wish  to  establish  them,  provided  con- 
tributions of  not  less  than  1%  of  the  payroll  are  made  to 
the  pooled  account ; all  other  income  to  be  pooled  in  such 
account  and  financial  guarantees  required  for  the  amount 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  separate  accounts. 

(d)  Separate  accounts  for  all  employers  (or  groups  of 
employers)  provided  contributions  of  not  less  than  1% 
of  the  payroll  are  made  to  a state  fund. 

The  author  believes  that  the  Wagner-Lewis  Bill,  as 
introduced  by  the  Administration,  will  not  protect  workers 
out  of  work  but  admits  that  progress  is  being  made. 
Despite  the  admitted  limitations,  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  the  unmet  hazards  of  modern  life  have 
been  attacked  on  a broad  front  by  the  President  and  his 
advisors. 

S.  M.  G. 

^ 

“Economic  Security  for  the  Worker'^ 

American  Federationist.  March.  4,000  words. 

Insecurity  is  a problem  inherent  in  our  modern  indus- 
trial organization.  The  depression  has  brought  this  prob- 
lem to  a critical  stage  and  has  demonstrated  the  urgency 
of  a permanent  solution.  Such  a solution  can  be  found 
only  in  a broad  program  of  national  legislation  supported 
by  unified  action  of  the  states. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  present  Congress 
(the  Wagner-Lewis  Bill)  which  is  designed  to  meet  the 
issue  by  providing  for  unemployment  insurance,  old  age 
assistance,  contributory  old  age  insurance,  child  welfare, 
and  other  measures  of  social  reform. 

As  regards  unemployment  insurance,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  finds  this  Bill  inadequate  in  the  follow- 
ing important  respects:  (1)  It  fails  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  leadership  and  guidance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. (2)  It  leaves  to  the  states  almost  complete  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  adoption  of  unemployment  insurance 
plans  because  there  are  no  standards  set  up  for  the  state 
laws  to  follow.  (3)  The  Bill  makes  possible  48  contra- 
dictory and  uncoordinated  state  plans.  (4)  There  is  no 
assurance  that  the  Bill  will  actually  result  in  the  passage 
of  state  unemployment  insurance  laws.  (5)  The  payroll 
tax  provided  for  in  the  Bill  is  inadequate  to  establish  either 
the  amount  of  benefit  or  length  of  benefit  payments  which 
the  unemployed  have  a right  to  demand.  (6)  The  in- 
adequate payroll  tax  is  further  reduced  by  the  provision 
that  the  tax  shall  become  fully  effective  only  when  produc- 
tion returns  to  a certain  level.  (7)  The  method  of  se- 
curing the  funds  and  remitting  them  to  the  states  or  to 
individual  employers  is  unworkable  and,  perhaps,  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  the  light  of  these  basic  criticisms.  Labor  proposes  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Administration  Bill:  (1) 

Substitution  of  grant-in-aid  or  subsidy  plan  for  present 
remission  plan.  (2)  Direct  representation  of  Labor  on 
the  Social  Insurance  Board.  (3)  No  state  law  should  re- 
quire or  piermit  employee  contributions.  (4)  Federal  pay- 
roll tax  should  be  effective  immediately.  (5)  Neither  com- 
pany nor  industry  reserves  should  be  permitted  in  any 


state,  but  all  state  laws  should  provide  for  state  pooled 
funds  only.  (6)  Waiting  period  should  not  exceed  one 
week.  (7)  Benefits  should  be  paid  for  not  less  than  26 
weeks  in  each  calendar  year.  (8)  Weekly  benefits  should 
equal  50%  of  normal  weekly  wage,  with  payments  up  to 
at  least  $15.00  per  week.  (9)  A study  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  method  best  adapted  to  a solution  of  the 
problems  of  migratory  workers ; also,  to  deal  with  the 
problem  regarding  possible  equalization  of  the  unemploy- 
ment burdens  of  different  states  and  industries. 

Regarding  old  age  assistance  laws.  Labor  feels  that  there 
is  a dire  need  for  assistance  firmly  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  adequate  assistance  will  be  made  available  to 
those  truly  in  need.  Believing  that  this  ean  be  furnished 
only  through  Federal  aid,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  supporting  the  Administration  Bill.  They  have 
made  only  three  recommendations  asking  for  $50  a month 
pensions  rather  than  $30,  reduction  of  age  limit  to  60 
rather  than  65,  and  for  an  administrative  cost  lower  than 
is  now  contemplated  in  the  Bill. 

S.  M.  G. 

<S>  <S>  <S>  <J> 

“New  Aspects  of  Unemployment  Insurance”* 

By  Sain  A.  Lewisohn 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  March.  4,200  words. 

Present  day  thinking  does  not  try  to  get  all  unemploy- 
ment wiped  off  the  social  slate  by  an  insurance  scheme. 
It  endeavors  to  build  up  an  insurance  plan  which  will  give 
a scale  of  benefits  that  can  be  paid  from  unemployment 
reserves  but  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  other  forms  of 
aid  may  be  necessary. 

Contribution  should  be  made  by  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees ; the  state’s  contribution  should  be  limited  to  pro- 
viding relief  when  the  “insurance”  funds  are  exhausted. 
If  the  state  contributed,  there  would  be  continual  pressure 
to  increase  benefits  even  during  good  times  and  we  would 
be  enmeshed  in  all  the  political  dangers  already  experi- 
enced in  our  pension  abuses.  In  advocating  employee  con- 
tributions, the  author  reminds  us  that  these  are  part  of 
every  European  system  with  the  exception  of  Russia. 

There  are  three  ways  of  administering  the  funds : first, 
individual  reserve  funds  for  eaeh  employer;  second,  a 
general  state-wide  or  country-wide  pool ; and  third,  sepa- 
rate funds  and  administration  for  each  industry.  The  fact 
that  each  of  these  plans  has  advantages  and  disadvantages 
lias  led  to  the  suggestion  of  compromises.  One  would  be 
to  permit  companies  which  can  give  adequate  guarantee 
as  to  their  financial  competency  to  set  up  individual  re- 
serves and,  further,  to  satisfy  those  who  fear  such  per- 
mission would  mean  that  only  the  poorer  risks  would  be 
left  in  the  central  pool,  to  provide  that  one  third  of  these 
reserves  be  paid  into  the  central  pool. 

Mr.  Lewisohn  believes  we  should  experiment  with  in- 
dividual plant  reserve  and  industry-wide  systems,  side  by 
side  with  state-wide  pooled  reserves  for  concerns  and 
industries  not  strong  enough  to  provide  their  own  reserves, 
and  then  have  the  individual  reserve  systems  contribute 
something  to  the  general  pool.  This  is  the  method  sug- 
ge.sted  in  the  New  Hampshire  plan. 

As  to  investment  of  funds  the  present  mo.st  authoritative 
proposal  is  to  deposit  the  funds  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  or  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

S.  M.  G. 

*Some  of  the  material  contained  in  this  article  was  printed  in 
The  New  York  Times  of  November  18,  1934  under  the  title  “Un- 
employment Compensation  Apain  Brou^rht  to  the  Fore"  and  re- 
viewed in  THE  unemployment  RELIEF  DIGEST  of  December 
3rd. 
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“Congress  Faces  the  Question  of  Old-Age  Pensions” 
Congressional  Digest.  March.  96  pp. 

As  part  of  President  Roosevelt’s  broad  program  for 
social  security  the  question  of  Federal  participation  in  a 
nation-wide  old-age  pension  system  is  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

On  January  17,  1935,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a 
message  recommending  the  prompt  passage  of  legislation 
to  put  this  program  into  effect,  his  message  being  accom- 
panied by  the  report  of  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Economic  Security,  which  committee  had  been  appointed 
in  June,  1934. 

Bills  to  make  effective  the  program  were  immediately 
introduced  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York, 
and  Representative  David  J.  Lewis,  of  Maryland,  and 
were  referred,  respectively,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
In  order  to  save  time  the  two  committees  began  holding 
hearings  simultaneously.  As  soon  as  the  hearings  were 
completed  the  two  committees  went  to  work  on  preparing 
the  bills  for  report  to  the  Senate  and  House. 

Three  separate  but  complementary  measures  for  old-age 
security  are  recommended  in  the  Administration’s  old-age 
pension  program:  (1)  A Federal  subsidy  to  the  states  to- 
ward meeting  the  cost  of  noncontributory  old-age  pen- 
sions for  those  now  too  old  to  build  up  their  own  insur- 
ance, to  be  administered  under  state  old-age  pension  laws 
complying  with  the  standards  prescribed  in  the  Federal 
statute.  (2)  A Federal  system  of  old-age  insurance  for 
those  now  young  and  for  future  generations,  which  will 
be  compulsory  for  all  industrial  workers  who  can  be 
brought  under  its  terms.  (3)  A Federal  system  of  volun- 
tary old-age  annuities  for  persons  not  covered  compulsor- 
ily, and  for  those  who  wish  by  individual  initiative  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  to  be  received  in  old  age. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  assume  one 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  old-age  pension  plan,  which  ought 
ultimately  to  be  self-supporting. 

Is  The  Administration  s Program  far  Old-Age  Pensions 

Sound? 

Affirmative:  Senator  Wagner,  sponsor  of  tbe  Admin- 
istration’s Bill,  explains  its  provisions  and  tbe  urgent  need 
for  such  legislation.  J.  Douglas  Brown,  a member  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  sets  forfh 
the  reasons  for  the  Committee’s  recommendations  with 
supporting  arguments.  Honorable  Benjamin  K.  Focht, 
United  States  Representative  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  old-age  pension  legislation  in  Con- 
gress and  in  Pennsylvania,  advocates  Government  re- 
sponsibility. I.  M.  Rubinow,  one  of  the  outstanding  Am- 
erican authorities  on  old-age  pensions,  sets  forth  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  demand  for  Federal  aid  for  old-age  in- 
surance. 

Negative:  Senator  Hastings,  a member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  considering  the  Bill,  points  out  the  inadequa- 
cies and  discriminations  in  the  plan  and  prophesies  that 
the  taxpayer  will  revolt  against  it.  Honorable  Thomas 
P.  Gore,  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  warns 
against  Government  paternalism,  says  the  Bill  is  unfair 
to  the  wage  earner  and  would  fail  of  its  objective  of  in- 
creasing purchasing  power.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  Pres- 
ident, Social  Engineering  Institute,  N.  Y.,  opposes  several 
features  of  the  Administration’s  plan  and  offers  a solution 
in  a scientific  annuity  plan.  Noel  Sargent,  Executive-Sec- 


retary, National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  argues 
that  the  Economic  Security  Bill  would  effect  vital  changes 
in  the  Nation’s  entire  economic  system  and  warns  of  the 
heavy  taxation  that  would  follow  its  passage.  Hilding 
Siverson,  Special  Correspondent,  Washington  Post,  points 
out  the  pitfalls  in  “guaranteed  security”  and  its  danger  to 
the  Republic  and  pleads  for  “sound”  principles  of  dem- 
ocracy. 

Affirmative  Arguments: 

In  1929,  59%  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  earned 
less  than  the  minimum  necessary  to  supply  their  basic 
needs,  so  that  saving  was  impossible.  Modern  technology 
is  eliminating  workers  from  industry  at  an  ever  earlier 
age.  Fully  half  the  persons  over  the  age  of  65  have  now 
been  reduced  to  bitter  dependency  by  economic  conditions 
beyond  their  control. 

The  resources  of  private  charitable  agencies  have  long 
been  inadequate  to  care  for  all  aged  dependents.  The 
burden  of  relief  has  now  become  too  great  for  county, 
municipal,  and  state  governments.  The  old-age  pensions 
firovided  by  29  states  are  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
step  into  the  picture. 

To  help  the  dependent  aged  through  joint  Federal  and 
state  aid  will  equalize  the  cost  to  the  states,  will  relieve 
the  younger  members  of  hard  pressed  families  from  ex- 
cessive burdens  and  take  large  numbers  of  older  j>ersons 
out  of  the  labor  market,  thus  reducing  competition.  It 
will  eliminate  the  detested  almshouse  care. 

The  compulsory  insurance  plan  will  provide  for  the  in- 
creasing ratio  of  the  aged  in  the  population  of  the  future. 
It  will  spread  the  cost  equitably  instead  of  penalizing  the 
liberal  employer  as  do  the  group  insurance  systems  in  in- 
dustry, and  will  provide  for  all  industrial  workers  instead 
of  only  for  those  having  stable  employment  in  one  plant. 
It  will  ease  the  tension  between  capital  and  labor  by  remov- 
ing insecurity  and,  through  employee  contributions,  give 
the  worker  a pension  as  a right,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
objectional  needs-test. 

The  annuity  provisions  of  the  program  will  provide  a 
.safe  method  of  saving  and  encourage  thrift. 

Negative  Arguments  Presented: 

The  old-age  security  program  ignores  the  lessons  of 
history  that  paternalism  and  governmental  aid  to  citizens 
leads  to  loss  of  initiative  and  self-reliance  and  spells  na- 
tional destruction.  Men  will  not  strive  if  relieved  of  fear 
for  the  future. 

The  present  situation  is  temporary  and  should  be  met 
by  emergency  measures.  These  cannot  be  combined  with 
a permanent  social  security  program.  Local  units  should, 
in  normal  times,  care  for  their  own  dependents ; this  is 
no  concern  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  old-age  security  plan  is  conijilicated,  will  be  difficult 
to  administer,  and  will  give  rise  to  a vast  bureaucracy.  It 
is  not  secure,  since  it  can  be  modified  by  future  legislation. 
It  will  result  in  such  burdensome  taxes  that  the  population 
will  revolt  and  drive  its  sponsors  from  public  life. 

The  plan  of  old-age  pensions  for  those  now  dependent 
transfers  purchasing  power  but  does  not  create  it. 
Through  taxes,  it  takes  from  those  who  have  earned  and 
gives  to  those  who  have  not. 

Compulsory  insurance  levies  a direct  tax  on  every  wage 
earner  and  corporation.  It  ignores  the  voluntary  insur- 
ance systems  set  up  by  many  plants  and  the  plight  of  the 
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worker  who  has  invested  in  private  insurance.  It  puts  the 
Government  in  competition  with  the  insurance  companies. 

A better  plan  would  be  to  make  industrial  group  insur- 
ance compulsory. 

The  following  additional  plans  for  old-age  insurance 
are  under  discussion ; 

The  Townsend  Plan  for  “Old-Age  Revolving  Pensions" : 

The  Townsend  Old-Age  Insurance  Plan,  originated  by 
Dr.  F.  E.  Townsend,  of  Long  Beach,  California,  calls  for 
the  payment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a pension  of 
$200  a month  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  more 
than  sixty  years  old,  provided : ( 1 ) That  they  engage  in 
no  further  labor,  business  or  profession  for  gain.  (2) 
That  their  past  life  is  free  from  habitual  criminality.  (3) 
That  they  take  oath  to,  and  actually  do  spend,  within  the 
confines  of  the  United  States,  the  entire  amount  of  their 
pension  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  same. 

The  plan  is  to  finance  this  scheme  by  the  creation  by 
the  National  Government  of  a revolving  fund  by  levying 
a 2 or  3%  national  transactions-sales  tax  high  enough  to 
produce  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  the  Old  Age  Re- 
volving Pensions  Fund  adequate  to  pay  the  monthly  pen- 
sions, the  money  raised  by  the  sales  tax  to  be  used  for  the 
Old  Age  Revolving  Pensions  Fund  only. 

Old-Age  Provisions  of  the  Huey  Long  “Share  Our 

Wealth"  Plan: 

Provisions  for  old-age  pensions  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  of  the  "Share  Our  Wealth  Society”  organized 
by  Senator  Huey  P.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Under  the  Long 
plan  every  person,  at  the  age  of  60,  would  begin  to  draw  a 
pension  from  the  Federal  Government  of  $30  per  month, 
unless  he  has  an  income  of  over  $1,000  a year  or  is  worth 
$10,000. 

The  cost  of  these  old-age  pensions,  along  with  other 
benefits,  would  be  paid  out  of  funds  derived  from  an  in- 
come tax  system  which  would  prohibit  any  one  a net  in- 
come of  over  $1,000,000  a year ; would  provide  that  no 
person  should  inherit  more  than  $5,000,000  in  a lifetime 
nor  own  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  property.  All 
above  these  figures  would  be  turned  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Lundeen  Social  Insurance  Plan : 

The  most  sweeping  bill  for  social  insurance  pending  in 
Congress  is  H.  R.  2827,  introduced  by  Representative 
Ernest  Lundeen,  Farmer-Labor,  of  Minnesota. 

The  Lundeen  Bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
set  up  Insurance  Commissions  composed  of  rank  and  file 
members  of  laborers’  and  farmers’  organizations  through 
which  would  be  administered  a system  of  insurance  for 
unemployment,  part-time  work,  or  inability  to  work  be- 
cause of  old  age,  sickness,  accident  or  maternity.  It  cov- 
ers all  professions  and  occupations,  including  agriculture, 
and  provides  that  the  amount  of  insurance  shall  be  equal 
to  average  local  wages  and,  in  any  case,  shall  not  be  less 
than  $10  per  week,  plus  $3  a week  for  each  dependent. 
The  cost  is  to  be  defrayed  by  a Federal  tax  on  inheritances 
and  gifts  and  by  taxes  on  individual  and  corporation  in- 
comes of  over  $5,000  a year. 

The  Lundeen  Bill  is  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which  held  hearings 
from  February  4-9. 

B.  P. 


“Old  Age  Pension  Laws” 

By  Dr.  Marietta  Stevenson 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  850  East  58  St., 
Chicago.  Pamphlet.  (Mimeographed).  26  pp. 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  present  Congress  regarding 
old-age  security,  as  a result  of  the  study  given  the  subject 
by  the  President’s  Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
shows  that  the  Federal  Government  has  become  vitally 
interested  in  this  subject.  The  possibility  of  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  will  certainly 
do  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  old-age  pension  laws  by 
the  various  legislative  bodies  now  in  session. 

This  interesting  pamphlet  gives  an  analysis  of  the  main 
provisions  of  all  state  laws  enacted  up  to  January  1,  1935. 
The  statutes  of  New  York,  California,  Maine,  and  Iowa 
are  given  in  detail  as  illustrative  of  present  provisions. 
The  New  York  and  California  statutes,  although  repre- 
senting different  sections  and  conditions,  are  both  manda- 
tory; both  have  been  in  effect  some  years,  with  adequate 
funds  and  good  administration.  Maine  was  chosen  as  a 
representative  Eastern  State  having  combined  State  and 
local  responsibility  for  administration  and  liberal  pension 
provisions.  Iowa  was  chosen  as  representative  of  recent 
legislation  in  the  Middle  West. 

For  those  interested  in  old-age  pensions,  this  pamphlet 
is  a valuable  reference  work. 

S.  M.  G. 

•$>  <S>  <s> 

"Old  Age  in  the  Security  Program” 

By  Barbara  Nachtrieb  Armstrong,  Member  of  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University  of  California,  an  author- 
ity on  social  insurance,  and  a staff  expert  on  the  Presi- 
dent’s Committee  on  Economic  Security 
Midmonthly  Survey.  March.  2,700  words. 

The  Administration’s  program  for  Old  Age  Security 
embodies  three  separate  legislative  ventures : old  age  as- 
sistance grants  or  “pensions,”  compulsory  contributory 
old  age  insurance  for  employed  workers,  and  small  an- 
nuities at  cost. 

Gratuitous  Pensions  certainly  are  best  adapted  to  the 
immediate  situation  of  millions  who  are  superannuated,  or 
will  shortly  be,  and  who  have  not  sufficient  income  to 
maintain  themselves.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  com- 
plying with  stipulated  standards  are  provided  up  to  50% 
of  the  total  amount  expended,  excluding  that  portion  of 
individual  grants  in  excess  of  $30  per  month  and  that  j«irt 
of  administrative  expenses  above  10%  of  the  total  pen- 
sion payments.  The  stipulated  standards  will  necessitate 
a liberalization  of  all  existing  state  pension  laws.  The  re- 
quirement of  a scale  that  will  provide  “a  reasonable  sub- 
sistence compatible  with  decency  and  health”  rather  than 
a sj>ecific  monetary  amount  for  the  minimum  pension,  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  regional  variations  in  cost 
and  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States. 

Compulsory  Contributory  insurance  should  become 
an  increasingly  important  supplement  to  gratuitous  pen- 
sions. The  proposed  plan  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
a Federal  tax  upon  payrolls  and  wages  for  the  pa}mient 
of  annuities  at  the  age  of  65  years.  The  worker’s  share — 
of  1%  of  his  wage  increased  every  five  years  until  it 
reaches  2j4% — will  be  paid  by  means  of  an  Internal 
Revenue  Stamp  affixed  to  a record  card.  Annuities,  to 
which  workers  who  have  worked  a full  30  out  of  40  years 
are  entitled,  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  proof  of  need. 
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Being  based  upon  previous  wages,  these  annuities  will 
bear  some  relation  to  the  previous  standard  of  living  of 
the  worker.  Provision  is  made  for  reimbursement  with 
interest  to  those  whose  payments  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
them  eligible  for  annuities.  For  those  whose  annuity 
proves  too  small  for  decent  subsistence,  the  gratuitous 
pension  system  will  be  an  available  supplement. 

The  third  proposal  whereby  the  government  undertakes 
to  sell  modest  Annuities  at  Cost,  offers  to  those  who  fall 
outside  the  compulsory  annuity  scheme  a systematic  and 
safe  method  of  providing  for  their  old  age. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  national  program  is  the 
official  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  adequate  old  age 
security  program  really  involves  a combination  of  plans. 
It  is  also  significant  that  these  plans  place  an  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  prevention  of  dependency  through  in- 
surance rather  than  upon  its  amelioration  through  relief. 

M.  M. 

“Spain  Pensions  5,000,000  Aged" 

By  William  P.  Carney 

New  York  Times.  March  3.  400  words. 

Today,  five  million  aged  Spaniards  are  recipients  of 
small  pensions,  provided  for  them  under  the  Retired 
Workmen’s  Law  which  took  effect  in  1921  and  made  old- 
age  assistance  mandatory. 

Under  present  regulations,  aid  is  given  to  insured  man- 
ual laborers,  with  annual  earnings  of  not  more  than  6,000 
pesetas,  (about  $828),  when  they  reach  the  age  of  65. 
But  the  Spanish  National  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Old  Age  is  devising  a new  system,  whereby  pensions  would 
be  available  for  all  types  of  workers  in  that  salary  class. 
And,  instead  of  the  present  flat  rate  of  one  peseta  (about 
13.8  cents)  daily,  the  amount  will  depend  on  the  total  in- 
surance paid  by  the  worker  before  retiring,  with  the  mini- 
mum, however,  to  be  considerably  more  than  one  peseta. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  to  which  the  pensioner  is  en- 
titled the  State  plans  to  grant  each  recipient  120  pesetas 
yearly.  Under  the  new  set-up,  insurance  fees  will 
equal  a certain  percentage  of  a worker’s  earnings,  whereas 
now  the  weekly  or  monthly  rates  are  the  same  for  all,  re- 
gardless of  income  differences.  Some  30,000  Spaniards, 
who  are  contributing  to  the  present  insurance  plan,  will 
receive  the  increased  benefits  under  the  altered  system 
when  they  retire. 


“Looking  Toward  a Public  Welfare  Plan’’  (A 
Digest  of  Recent  Opinion  in  the  Fields  of  Social  Work 
and  Public  Welfare  Administration) 

By  Russell  H.  Kurts 

Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Pamphlet.  34  pp.  25c. 

In  reviewing  a digest,  which  is  itself  composed  of  ex- 
cerpts and  condensed  reports  from  over  two  dozen  differ- 
ent sources,  one  can  hardly  hope  by  further  condensation, 
to  save  the  reader  the  necessity  of  perusing  the  original 
document. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  immediate  situation  confront- 
ing the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  organization  of 
agencies  for  the  administration  of  public  funds  for  relief 
of  those  in  need,  will  find  in  this  digest  a wealth  of  timely 
information.  Compiled  from  authoritative  sources,  it 
brings  together  into  one  picture  the  local  poor-relieving 


authority,  in  his  Elizabethan  costume,  the  State  Welfare 
Department,  with  its  “categorical”  offspring,  rescued  from 
the  harsh  guardianship  of  the  local  public  official,  the 
young  but  towering  figure  of  the  F.E.R.A.  which  in  so 
short  a time  as  two  years  has  been  a factor  in  changing 
our  whole  concept  of  the  place  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  provision  and  administration  of  relief  funds. 

As  an  illuminating  comparison  with  the  American  scene, 
three  pages  are  devoted  to  an  outline  of  the  British  ex- 
perience with  unemployment  insurance  and  relief.  Since 
March  of  this  year,  when  the  Act  of  1934  was  scheduled 
to  go  into  operation,  the  British  unemployed  worker  has 
three  “nets  to  catch  and  assist”  him  while  he  is  unable  to 
earn  a living.  The  first  of  these  is  unemployment  insur- 
ance, benefits  based  on  contributions  made  by  and  for  him ; 
the  second,  unemployment  allowances,  available  when  these 
benefits  are  exhausted,  and  administered  by  a National 
Board ; and  the  third,  the  old  poor  law  which  remains  in 
the  control  of  local  authorities. 

There  is  immediate  need  in  the  United  States  of  revis- 
ing our  ideas  about  the  emergency  aspects  of  the  relief 
situation  and  “placing  temporary  and  emergency  measures 
for  relieving  distress  on  a secure  foundation  as  a part  of 
the  basic  federal,  state  and  local  government  machinery.” 
This  would  include:  (1)  A Federal  department  of  Wel- 

fare, setting  standards  for  state  administrations  through 
the  operation  of  grants  in  aid.  (2)  A unified  state  Wel- 
fare Department,  which  will  be  the  vehicle  through  which 
these  federal  funds  are  made  available  to  localities  and 
will  be  in  turn  responsible  in  some  degree  for  the  standards 
of  administration  in  the  local  unit.  (3)  The  moderniza- 
tion of  the  so-called  poor  relief  laws,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  unified  local  welfare  units. 

Definite  plans  are  suggested  by  which  each  of  these 
three  administrations  might  be  safeguarded  from  political 
interference  and  the  appointment  of  qualified  personnel 
on  the  basis  of  a merit  system  be  secured. 

M.  C.  B. 

<$>  4>  ^ 4> 

“Social  Security  Here  and  Abroad" 

By  Frances  Perkins 

Foreign  Affairs.  April.  5,000  words. 

The  United  States  is  25  years  behind  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  in  providing  social  security.  “.  . .in 
Europe,  in  spite  of  the  long  drawn  out  severity  of  the 
depression,  under  the  protection  of  social  insurance  meas- 
ures the  people  have  suffered  much  less  severely,  both  in 
numbers  and  degree,  than  have  our  own  workers.” 

Nevertheless,  none  of  the  European  systems  can  be 
adopted,  unaltered,  because  of  the  circumstances  that  make 
our  problems  unique.  The  United  States  differs  from 
other  countries  in  respect  to:  (1)  Form  of  government, 

involving  “special  constitutional  questions  which  directly 
affect  the  form  legislation  must  take.”  (2)  “Striking 
variation  in  the  standard  and  cost  of  living”  existing 
among  groups  engaged  in  various  industries  and  in  various 
localities.  “Thus,  although  Great  Britain’s  system  is  ad- 
mittedly the  most  successful,  the  flat  rate  of  contributions 
and  benefits  which  is  suitable  to  her  closely-knit  and  homo- 
geneous people  would  obviously  not  be  the  one  best  adapted 
to  our  needs. 

“Furthermore,  in  spite  of  years  of  experimentation,  the 
systems  in  effect  abroad  are  still  slowly  evolving.  There 
is  not  one  which  could  be  claimed  to  have  crystallized  into 
final  and  permanent  form.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  social 
security  legislation  that  to  be  successful  it  must  adapt  it- 
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self  not  only  to  national  characteristics  and  racial  require- 
ments but  to  changing  economic  conditions. 

“Commercial  insurance  is  based  on  risks  which  can  be 
predicted  with  almost  complete  accuracy.  But  while  the 
incidence  of  old  age,  accident,  and  ill  health  are  measur- 
able, unemployment,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
risks  involved  in  social  insurance,  depends  on  economic 
conditions  which  even  the  most  conservative  would  admit 
have  been  of  an  extremely  unpredictable  nature  in  the  past 
half  century  or  more.  While  no  country  (except  Russia) 
which  has  once  adopted  this  type  of  legislation  has  ever 
given  it  up,  all  of  them  have  continually  changed  and  im- 
proved their  methods.  The  systems  differ  in  detail.  But 
...  in  general  their  trend  is  similar  . . . The  move- 
ment is  constantly  towards  a broader  measure  of  security 
for  the  low-income  groups.” 

Reviewing  in  detail  the  history  and  specifications  of  in- 
surance provisions  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany, 
Miss  Perkins  points  out:  “It  is  this  question  of  extend- 

ing aid  to  the  unemployed  worker  beyond  the  period  to 
which  his  contributions  have  entitled  him  which  is  proving 
the  most  difficult  in  every  social  insurance  program.  If 
the  fundamental  principles  of  insurance  are  to  be  main- 
tained, there  must  obviously  be  a direct  relation  of  bene- 
fits to  contributions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  if  the  benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled  are  ex- 
hausted before  work  can  be  found  for  him,  the  worker 
must  in  some  way  be  provided  for.  The  British  Govern- 
ment is  still  struggling  to  find  a proper  solution  to  this 
problem ; in  fact,  it  has  recently  announced  that  after  only 
a month’s  trial  its  latest  scheme  of  supplementary  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  to  be  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory, 
necessitating  some  new  arrangement  to  care  for  those  who 
are  no  longer  entitled  to  insurance  benefits.” 

In  her  discussion  of  the  American  program.  Miss  Perk- 
ins emphasizes  that,  while  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  has  worked  out  plans  which  seem  best  in  view  of 
our  present  economic  conditions,  their  suggestions  merely 
“represent  a modest,  sound  beginning,  on  which  we  can 
build  by  degrees  as  circumstances  warrant.  We  do  not 
expect  to  achieve  perfection  at  once.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  progress  of  social  insurance  here,  as  elsewhere, 
will  be  evolutionary.  In  the  course  of  time,  with  ex- 
perience, and  as  conditions  change,  alterations  and  im- 
provements will  undoubtedly  be  made.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$><$>■$><$> 

“Economic  Security  and  Business  Stability” 

By  David  C.  Coyle,  Consultant,  Housing  Diznsion,  and 

member  of  the  P.W.A.  Technical  Review  Board 
Scribners.  March.  5,000  words. 

The  “sterilization”  of  unemployment  insurance  funds 
and  corporate  surplus  as  a method  to  maintain  business 
stability  may  be  the  answer  to  America’s  economic 
problem. 

A steady  upward  investment  trend  during  a prosperous 
market  period  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  highly  serious 
causes  of  industrial  depression.  Therefore,  the  custom 
of  investing  unemployment  reserve  funds  during  an  up 
market  is  an  aggravation  to  the  instability  of  business. 

The  whole  problem  of  effecting  a genuinely  stabilizing 
mechanism  is  to  control  money.  As  for  the  past,  econo- 
mists agree  that  “no  possible  money  system  or  its  substi- 
tutes can  be  thorough  or  rational  because  of  its  indefinite 
area  and  emotional  character,  especially  where  the  system 
must  deal  largely  with  service  and  luxury  goods.” 


A principle  ought  to  be  established  to  enforce  the  “freez- 
ing” of  surplus  laid  away  against  a depression.  It  would 
destroy  a great  part  of  the  income  of  the  financial  world 
in  favor  of  the  business  world,  shifting  the  balance  of 
power. 

Subordinately,  there  are  other  considerations.  A scheme 
is  needed  to  provide  basic  economic  security,  typified  by 
old-age  pensions,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  savings  avail- 
able for  financial  manipulation.  And  a measure  is  needed 
to  prevent  excessive  investment  through  upper-bracket 
taxes  on  personal  incomes  and  inheritances. 

A.  Q.  P. 

<?><$><$><$> 

“The  Critical  Issue  of  1935” 

By  Donald  R.  Richberg 

Vital  Speeches.  March.  3,400  words. 

The  hostile  designs  of  other  nations  carry  no  threat 
against  the  United  States.  We  have  ample  capacity  for 
self-defense. 

The  United  States  has  also  ample  means  of  self-sup- 
port. Our  people  can  be  maintained  in  greater  comfort 
and  security  than  any  people  have  ever  enjoyed.  We  are 
not  dependent  on  international  trade. 

The  dangers  confronting  the  American  people  today, 
the  obstacles  still  retarding  our  recovery,  arise  within  our 
own  borders.  We  are  faced  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  ending  certain  evils  and  weaknesses  in  our  methods  of 
making  money  and  of  governing  ourselves.  The  vast 
majority  know  that  this  job  must  be  done;  but  they  do 
not  know  how  to  do  it.  They  must  trust  to  leadership 
in  business  and  in  politics. 

“There  are  three  classes  of  leaders  who  offer  their  pro- 
grams for  public  support,  who  may  be  roughly  classified 
as : The  Old  Guard,  The  Progressives,  and  The  De- 

stroyers.” 

The  Old  Guard  wish  to  return  to  the  free-for-all,  dog- 
eat-dog  system  of  yesterday  under  which  they  prospered 
and  the  Few  grew  fat  and  sleek  while  millions  were  denied 
employment  and  were  destitute. 

The  Destroyers,  who  have  suffered  under  the  old  system 
and  despair  of  any  improvement,  wish  to  smash  it  by  any 
means. 

“The  Progressives,  seeking  to  improve  the  system, 
arouse  the  bitter  opposition  of  both  the  Old  Guard,  who 
fear  any  change,  and  the  Destroyers,  who  want  everything 
changed  . . . The  grave  danger  of  the  present  time  lies 
in  the  failure  of  the  progressive  leaders  of  business,  of 
agriculture,  and  of  politics  to  stand  together  in  a common 
opposition  to  the  Old  Guard,  who  by  doing  nothing  except 
obstruct  progress,  would  wreck  recovery,  and  to  the  De- 
stroyers who,  by  fomenting  class  conflicts,  would  drive  us 
into  civil  w’ar.” 

“The  critical  issue  of  1935  lies  in  this  C|uestion : Is- 

})ublic  opinion  to  be  formed,  and  the  leadership  of  busi- 
ness and  politics  to  be  guided,  more  and  more  by  unreason- 
ing emotion,  or  shall  we  see  a revival  of  the  rule  of 
reason  ?” 

Mr.  Richberg  calls  for  the  progressive  leaders  of  busi- 
ness, politics  and  public  opinion  to  fall  in  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  unite  in  a common  cause,  to  lead  America  out  of 
the  Slough  of  Despond  and  on  to  the  bright  highway 
of  lasting  recovery.  Then  and  then  only  will  a thrill  of 
confidence  run  through  the  Nation — a thrill  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  united  security  and  comfort. 


A.  T.,  Jr. 
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“A  Self-Adjusting  Economic  System  ?” 

By  J.  M.  Keynes 

The  New  Republic.  February  20.  2,000  words. 

The  author  states  that  English  economists  are  in  general 
agreement  upon  the  following  postulate:  “We  must  not 

regard  the  conditions  of  supply  that  is  to  say,  our  facilities 
to  produce — as  being  the  fundamental  source  of  our  trou- 
bles . . . we  must  reject  all  those  alleged  remedies  that 
consist,  in  effect,  in  getting  rid  of  the  plenty.” 

Beyond  this  point  they  split  into  the  “self-adjusting” 
school,  and  those  who  hold,  as  Mr.  Keynes  himself  does, 
that  the  economic  “system  is  not  self-adjusting,  and  that 
without  purposeful  direction,  it  is  incapable  of  translating 
our  actual  poverty  into  our  potential  plenty.”  To  this  end 
the  author  reasons  that  “any  individual  will  spend  a por- 
tion of  his  income  on  consumption  and  the  rest  he  will 
save.  If  his  income  increases,  he  will  almost  certainly 
consume  more  than  before,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  will  also  save  more.”  However,  “our  habit  of  with- 
holding from  consumption  an  increasing  sum  as  our  in- 
comes increase  means  that  it  is  impossible  for  our  incomes 
to  increase  unless  we  either  (1)  change  our  habits  so  as 
to  consume  more,  or  (2)  the  business  world  calculates  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  produce  more  capital  goods.” 

The  assumption  is  that  it  is  “purposeful  direction”  which 
will  open  these  two  avenues  to  better  times  for  us,  rather 
than  economic  self-adjustment  and  the  natural  return  of 
confidence. 

V.  F.  L. 

‘S> 

'“Roosevelt  Will  Prevent  Inflation” 

By  Donald  R.  Riehberg 

New  York  Times.  March  4.  650  words. 

So  long  as  President  Roosevelt  remains  in  the  White 
House,  there  will  be  no  currency  inflation.  Donald  R. 
Richberg,  leading  Brain  Truster  and  Administration 
spokesman,  so  asserted  in  a recent  sj>eech.  However,  in 
the  same  speech  he  defended  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Administration  and  condemned  the  gold  standard  as  it 
used  to  function. 

Answering  the  criticism  of  the  N.R.A.  for  alleged  boost- 
ing of  prices,  Mr.  Richberg  predicted  that  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  would  soon  halt  price  rises  without  Gov- 
ernment interference.  He  claimed  the  following  achieve- 
ments for  the  first  two  years  of  the  New  Deal:  (1)  Rise 

in  total  income  of  labor  of  20%  in  one  year.  (2)  Jump 
in  national  income  of  $15,000,000,000.  (3)  Re-employ- 

ment of  5,000,000  persons  in  private  industry.  (4)  Be- 
tween 15  and  20  million  aided  by  Federal  relief.  (5) 
More  than  1,000,000  men  given  work  by  P.W.A.,  C.C.C., 
etc.  (6)  Insurance  of  nearly  $16,000,000,000  in  bank  de- 
posits. (7)  Rise  of  42%  in  cash  income  of  the  farm 
population.  (8)  A more  equitable  relationship  between 
debtors  and  creditors  through  a stabilized  monetary  me- 
dium that  remains  reasonably  stable  in  purchasing  power. 

Answering  criticisms  of  huge  Government  spending,  he 
asserted  that  a large  portion  of  the  money  had  been  repaid, 
that  the  service  obtained  had  justified  the  outlay,  and  that 
all  this  had  been  done  without  impairing  Federal  credit, 
•which,  he  said,  could  still  stand  billions  of  additional  loans. 

A.  N.  T. 


“Toward  Communism  or  Fascism — or  What?” 

By  Henry  A.  Wallace 

United  States  News.  March  18.  1,150  words. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  March  12.  800  words. 

Philadelphia  Record.  March  18.  400  words. 

“Before  this  Administration  came  into  office,  industry 
had  withdrawn  from  production  thousands  of  acres  of 
factories  and  plowed  millions  of  workers  out  onto  the 
streets.  Did  you  hear  any  public  clamor  against  indus- 
try?” 

No,  declares  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  “What  they 
proposed  was  that  everybody  should  work  under  the  profit 
system  except  the  farmer  . . . Industry  did  not  have 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  justification  for  its  re- 
striction of  production  that  agriculture  had.” 

Factories  were  turning  out  goods  which,  in  the  main, 
were  consumed  in  this  country,  but  not  so  with  agriculture. 
The  acres  now  idle  represent  production  curtailed  due  to 
the  disappearance  of  foreign  markets, — a condition  for 
which  our  tariff  policy  has  been  largely  responsible. 

Should  average  weather  prevail  this  season,  the  1935 
agricultural  output  will  be  but  15%  under  the  1929  figure, 
while  the  anticipated  total  for  non-agricultural  supplies  is 
only  67%  of  the  output  six  years  ago. 

In  a recent  interview  given  in  Philadelphia,  Wallace 
denied  that  the  Government  had  destroyed  foodstuffs  or 
ever  intended  to.  The  butchering  of  6,000,000  little  pigs 
in  the  Fall  of  1933  furnished  100,000,000  pounds  of  meat, 
distributed  by  the  F.E.R.A.,  while  starving  cattle  pur- 
chased last  summer  were  likewise  converted  into  food. 

“And  this  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  as  a result  of 
killing  these  young  pigs  there  is  more  pork  now  because 
the  corn  which  the  little  pigs  would  have  eaten  was  held 
over  to  make  the  hogs  heavier  this  year.”  Again,  “The 
cattle  we  bought  last  summer  would  have  died  in  the  pas- 
tures and  their  meat  been  a real  loss  in  that  event.  So 
there  is  actually  more  beef  and  pork  now  as  a result  of 
the  Government’s  operations.” 

Concerning  crop  reduction  plans,  he  says  they  have 
aided  the  farmer  to  just  about  the  maximum  degree  possi- 
ble, so  he  now  advocates  industry’s  production  of  50% 
more  goods  at  lower  prices  to  further  improve  conditions. 
If  this  were  done,  “the  result  would  be  to  give  a very  ma- 
terial benefit  to  agriculture,  to  make  it  possible  for  agri- 
culture to  buy  more  with  the  agricultural  dollar,  and  there 
would  be  more  factory  workers  to  be  fed  in  the  cities.” 
To  increase  crop  control  restrictions  further  in  an  effort 
to  keep  boosting  farm  prices  and  eventually  reach  parity 
would  mean  beginning  “to  reduce  the  quantity  of  stuff 
available  for  the  people  here  inside  the  country.” 

He  explained  that  “with  the  powers  as  now  existing, 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  could  use  a processing  tax  fully  and 
attain  parity,  for  the  closer  you  get  to  parity  the  smaller 
the  processing  tax  is,  and,  therefore,  the  less  incentive  you 
can  give  the  farmer  to  hold  down  production.” 

It  was  also  admitted  by  Wallace  that  the  A. A. A.  plan 
to  maintain  a balanced  granary,  by  storing  away  surpluses 
for  use  in  lean  years,  would  not  stabilize  farm  prices  to 
the  degree  hoped  for. 

M.  H. 

“Wages  : Proof  of  the  Pudding” 

By  Ernest  K.  Lindley 

Toflay.  March  16.  1,045  words. 

“The  report  on  the  operation  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  prepared  by  the  Research  and  Planning 
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Division  of  the  N.R.A.  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  small 
volumes  of  statistics  published  in  Washington  in  some 
time.  Much  that  the  Roosevelt  Administration  has  done 
or  has  failed  to  do  is  brought  out  in  cold  totals  and  per- 
centages assembled  from  the  most  reliable  sources  that 
are  available  and  supplemented  by  N.R.A.’s  own  com- 
pilations. 

“What  has  happened  to  the  income  of  the  average  work- 
man? Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show 
this:  In  February,  1933,  the  average  worker  in  all  in- 

dustries worked  41  hours  a week  and  was  paid  45c  an 
hour.  The  average  worker  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries worked  38.1  hours  and  was  paid  42.4c  an  hour. 

“In  July,  1933,  the  average  worker  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  worked  42.5  hours  per  week  and  was  paid 
42.1c  an  hour.  This  was  the  month  of  the  highest  in- 
dustrial activity  in  the  last  two  years. 

“Beginning  in  August,  1933,  the  N.R.A.’s  reduction  of 
the  number  of  working  hours  began  to  be  reflected.  Like- 
wise, the  increase  in  hourly  wages  which  was  effected  by 
the  N.R.A.  began  to  show.  The  average  industrial  work- 
er worked  38.6  hours  a week  and  was  paid  48.5c  an  hour. 
By  the  end  of  1933,  hours  per  week  had  decreased  more 
than  20%  and  hourly  wage  rates  had  risen  about  20%. 
In  December,  1933,  the  average  manufacturing  worker 
worked  34.2  hours  per  week  and  received  52.6c  an  hour. 
Since  that  time  there  has  not  been  much  change  in  the 
number  of  hours  worked  per  week,  but  the  average  hourly 
wage  continued  to  increase  slightly  until  it  reached  55.9c 
in  September,  1934. 

“In  March,  1933,  the  average  manufacturing  worker 
received  $15.75  in  his  weekly  pay  envelope.  In  July,  1933 
he  received  $18.04  (which  was  more  than  he  had  received 
since  May,  1932).  In  February,  1934,  he  received  $19.08 ; 
in  May,  $19.81.  Then,  as,  production  fell  off  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  many  workers  worked  fewer  hours,  the 
average  weekly  pay  envelope  fell  to  $18.57  in  September, 
but  rose  again  to  $19.73  in  December,  according  to  the 
preliminary  index. 

“Meanwhile,  however,  the  cost  of  living  had  been  rising. 
Under  the  N.R.A.  index,  it  rose  from  68.4  in  April,  1933 
— using  the  average  for  1929  as  100 — ^to  79.04  in  October, 
1934,  and  then  decreased  slightly  to  78.85  in  December. 
How  much  of  the  average  manufacturing  worker’s  some- 
what larger  weekly  pay  envelope  was  absorbed  in  higher 
living  costs?  The  N.R.A.  calculates  that  the  average 
weekly  pay  envelope  for  March,  1933,  was  equivalent  to 
$22.95  in  1929,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power.  In  May, 
1933,  it  was  $25.64,  and  that  was  the  highest  point  it 
reached  until  a year  later.  May,  1934,  when  it  was  $25.98. 
After  May,  1934,  the  average  weekly  pay  envelope  fell  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power.  In  September,  it  was  down 
to  $23.41,  which  was  lower  than  it  was  in  February,  1933, 
and  lower  than  it  had  been  in  any  of  the  depression  months 
except  July,  August,  and  September  of  1932,  and  March 
of  1933.  Last  December,  owing  to  the  increased  number 
of  hours  worked,  it  rose  again  to  $25.02  in  purchasing 
power.” 

At  the  present  time,  in  respect  to  purchasing  power,  the 
average  employed  worker  is,  approximately,  back  where 
he  was  in  the  first  months  of  1932.  He  is  getting  more 
per  hour  than  he  did  then,  but  he  is  working  fewer  hours. 
The  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  January, 
1932. 

“The  N.R.A.  figures  show  considerable  narrowing  of 
the  differentials  among  average  hourly  wage  rates  in  vari- 
011S  industries,  and  also  a narrowing  of  the  differentials 
within  a good  many  industries.  The  N.R.A.  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  whole,  in  raising  other  wages  while  it  has 


been  raising  the  lowest.  The  report  concludes  that  ‘in 
respect  to  hourly  wage  rates,  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  N.R.A.  codes  were  laborers  in  the  low-pay  occupa- 
tions in  low-pay  industries,  in  low-pay  areas,  esi>ecially 
female  labor  in  the  South.’  . . . 

“The  National  Emergency  Council  estimates  that  l>e- 
tween  March,  1933,  and  December,  1934,  there  was  a net 
gain  of  3,536,000  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
all  occufiations.  During  several  months  in  that  period,  the 
total  rose  somewhat  higher — over  4,000,000  in  October  of 
1933,  and  in  May  and  June  of  1934.” 

D.  R.  T. 

<s>  ^ 

“Labor:  Its  Objectives  and  Its  Prospects” 

By  John  W.  Taylor 

United  States  News.  February  18.  1,100  words. 

The  report  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
the  first  six  months  of  its  existence  revealed  that  it  had 
held  114  hearings  of  which  all  but  six  were  conducted  by 
regional  divisions.  Altogether,  86  decisions  were  ren- 
dered, non-violation  being  found  in  14  cases,  arbitration 
awards  given  in  4,  and  violations  found  in  68  cases. 

Of  the  68  violations  settled,  compliance  was  obtained  in 
only  17,  the  Blue  Eagle  was  removed  in  24,  and  enforce- 
ment in  19  cases  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, with  one  prosecution  repiorted  as  actually  underway. 
In  commenting  on  the  lack  of  compliance  secured,  the  re- 
port said:  “In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  Board’s  orders 

are  nothing  more  than  recommendations.” 

The  Board,  in  reviewing  the  activities  of  other  labor 
groups  handling  7a  cases  suggests  that : 

(1)  Non-partisan  boards,  such  as  the  N.L.R.B.  and 
certain  others, — not  bi-partisan  groups, — should  decide  7a 
cases.  As  things  stand  now,  code-established  boards  for 
various  industries,  composed  of  both  labor  and  employer 
representation  and  an  impartial  chairman,  deal  with  their 
respective  claims.  Important  questions  are  said  to  cause 
a split  in  opinion  among  the  labor-employer  representa- 
tives, with  the  chairman  placed  in  the  position  of  losing 
his  influence  with  whichever  group  he  casts  the  deciding 
vote  against.  Furthermore,  the  President  has  upheld  two 
recent  decisions  of  bi-partisan  boards  which  the  N.L.R.B. 
claimed  came  under  its  jurisdiction. 

(2)  To  the  N.L.R.B.  should  go  all  appeals  from  all 
other  boards,  and  it  should  have  the  authority  to  interpret 
the  collective  bargaining  law.  (Not  long  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent ruled  that  an  appeal  from  the  newspaper  industrial 
board  should  go  to  him,  not  the  N.L.R.B.) 

(3)  The  meaning  of  the  N.R.A.  needs  clarification,  es- 
pecially the  section  dealing  with  the  duty  of  employers  as 
regards  collective  bargaining, — a duty  now  implied  in  the 
provision  allowing  employees  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. There  should  be  an  explicit  understanding  of  this 
duty. 

M.  H. 

<$'<?><$><£> 

“Wh-at  Organized  Labor  Wants:  Its  Chief  Ob- 
jectives” 

United  States  News.  March  11.  1,500  words. 

In  a recent  Washington  address,  William  Green,  Presi- 
dent of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  outlined  the  following  as  among 
the  leading  objectives  of  labor : 

( 1 ) Labor  representation  and  participation  in  all  bu- 
reaus and  decisions  where  labor’s  interests  are  involved. 
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This  group  claims  bona  fide  representation  in  but  23  of 
549  codes. 

(2)  Old  age  pensions  and  aid  for  those  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  living.  A Federal,  contributory 
pension  system  is  desired, — one  which  will  begin  aiding 
an  employee  when  he  reaches  60,  assisting  him  at  the  rate 
of  $50  a month.  Labor  also  wants  provision  made  for 
elderly  people  who  have  been  unable  to  contribute  to  a 
pension  system. 

(3)  Self-respecting  standards  of  work,  whether  private 
or  public,  so  that  employees  shall  be  able  to  maintain  a de- 
cent standard  of  living. 

(4)  The  abolition  of  child  labor. 

(5)  Equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  members 
of  the  population. 

(6)  Special  cultural  and  recreational  outlets  in  all  civic 
centers  for  the  workers  with  increased  leisure. 

(7)  Federal  unemployment  insurance. 

(8)  Enactment  of  a 30-hour  week  to  relieve  the  unem- 
ployment situation  and  to  allow  for  time  saved  through 
technological  improvements. 

M.  H. 

^ ^ <s> 

“What  Labor  Wants” 

By  Willi-am  Green,  Editoi'  of  the  American  Federationist 

and  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

American  Federationist.  March.  2,350  words. 

In  a memorandum  which  he  submitted  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  February  11th,  William  Green,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  assured  the  President 
that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  supports  the 
N.R.A.  in  principle  and  disagrees  only  with  certain  errors 
in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  The  success  of  the 
N.R.A.,  thinks  Green,  depends  upon  the  application  in 
industry  of  the  principle  of  “mutual  agreements  deter- 
mined jointly  by  the  parties  concerned  under  government 
supervision.”  If  the  application  of  this  principle  is  not 
possible,  he  claims,  “it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  political 
control  into  this  sphere  (i.  e.,  industry)”  and  such  control 
“will  inevitably  be  of  an  arbitrary  nature.” 

What  Labor  wants,  according  to  Green,  is  the  following : 
(1)  The  administration  of  the  N.R.A.  to  be  kept  free  of 
non-government  agencies.  (2)  Section  7a  to  be  retained. 
(3)  Regulations  covering  child  labor,  minimum  wages, 
and  maximum  hours  to  be  retained.  (4)  Labor  to  have 
equal  representation  in  administration  of  the  N.R.A.  and 
upon  all  code  authorities.  (5)  Where  there  is  undue  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  an  industry  in  submitting  a code,  the 
President  to  have  the  right  to  impose  one.  (6)  Labor  to 
have  an  equal  right  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  codes. 
(7)  A law  to  be  passed  to  protect  workers  in  their  right 
to  organize.  (8)  Government  relief  jobs  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  those  on  relief.  (9)  Wage  rates  on  relief  jobs 
not  to  be  less  than  prevailing  rates,  because  the  lower  rate 
would  force  the  higher  one  down.  (10)  The  practice  of 
placing  N.R.A.  labels  on  convict-made  goods  to  be  discon- 
tinued. (11)  The  Gufifey  Mine  Regulation  Act  to  be 
supported  by  the  administration.  (12)  The  work  day 
and  the  work  week  to  be  shortened  through  legislative  en- 
actment. 

The  balance  of  the  memorandum  consists  of  a statement 
telling  why  the  Industrial  Relations  Board  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  Labor.  This  board  has  never  ordered  re- 
instated or  rehired  a man  discriminated  against  for  union 


membership,  and  many  whose  reinstatement  was  recom- 
mended were  forced  to  return  to  work  at  inferior  jobs. 
It  has  not  enforced  its  own  rules  of  seniority  to  protect 
workers  in  lay-off  and  rehiring.  Automobile  workers  are 
denied  the  right  of  majority  representation,  although  this 
right  is  not  withheld  from  workers  in  other  industries, 
and  company  unionism  in  this  industry  has  been  fostered 
by  the  actions  of  the  Automobile  Labor  Board. 

A.  N.  T. 

<s>  <g>  <$>  <$> 

“Labor  Looks  at  Medicine” 

By  Matthew  W oil,  Third  Vice-President  of  the  American 

Federation  of  Labor 

Medical  Times  and  Long  Island  Medical  Journal.  Feb- 
ruary. 

“In  the  evolution  of  medicine  from  a superstition  to 
a science  there  is  something  of  a parallel  development  with 
the  evolution  of  labor  from  slavery  to  the  status  of  free- 
men.” Mr.  Woll  points  out,  however,  that  with  the  in- 
creased aid  to  medicine,  which  science  has  made  possible, 
the  cost  of  medicine  has  also  increased,  placing  adequate 
medical  care  beyond  the  reach  of  labor.  The  desire  of 
the  physician  to  render  the  highest  type  of  medical  service 
made  possible  by  scientific  research  and  the  demands  of 
the  patient  necessitate  an  increased  overhead  for  the  phy- 
sician with  a resulting  increased  cost  to  the  patient  for  this 
service.  The  author  makes  the  statement  that  medicine 
constitutes  a larger  proportion  of  the  wage  earner’s  annual 
expenditure  than  any  other  item,  and  when  the  wage  loss, 
due  to  illness,  is  added  to  this  cost  it  reaches  well  over  a 
million  dollars  a year ; but  he  does  not  give  figures  to  sub- 
stantiate this  statement. 

Health  is  the  greatest  asset  of  labor,  without  which  the 
individual  is  unable  to  avail  himself  of  monetary  returns 
for  work  which  he  is  willing  to  do.  Furthermore,  the 
hazards  of  industry  are  many,  ranging  from  accidents  and 
disease  to  old  age  and  now  unemployment.  Part  of  the 
purpose  of  social  insurance  is  to  provide  a means  of  car- 
ing for  these  hazards.  It  is  thought  that  industry  and 
society  at  large  should  assume  a proportionate  share  of 
this  responsibility.  Society  is  concerned  in  the  right  of 
everyone  to  receive  adequate  medical  care. 

Labor  and  students  of  Social  Legislation  agree  that 
Workmen’s  Accident  Compensation  controlled  by  state 
funds  is  desirable  as  it  would  provide  a more  prompt 
payment,  a more  liberal  enforcement  of  the  law,  lessen 
appeals  and  delays,  stimulate  greater  contentment  and  sat- 
isfaction, provide  immediate  help  to  those  in  need  and 
intended  to  be  helped  when  injured  in  industry,  and  make 
for  an  improved  industrial  relationship.  Mr.  Woll  asks 
for  a “closer  collaboration  between  the  medical  profession 
and  labor  in  the  formulation  of  a program  which  will  alike 
protect  the  worker’s  interests,  the  doctor’s  professional 
standards,  and  the  general  public  interest.”  State  funds 
should  care  for  occupational  diseases  as  well  as  accidents, 
the  added  cost  of  which  would  not  exceed  1 % ; this  in- 
clusion needs  the  backing  of  the  medical  profession.  Oc- 
cupational diseases  are  of  equal  importance  with  occupa- 
tional accidents. 

“Finally,  labor  regards  it  as  a sad  commentary  upon 
our  time  and  present  plight  that  year  by  year  health  ap- 
propriations have  been  reduced  and  hygienic  service  has 
been  progressively  curtailed.  Labor  . . . seeks  health. 
It  seeks  to  protect  its  members  from  disease;  to  restore 
those  who  are  afflicted.  To  achieve  this  goal  it  will  use 
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all  of  its  instrumentalities  to  provide  adequate  medical  care 
for  all,  and  it  will  not  only  solicit  but  welcome  the  healing 
and  helping  hand  of  the  medical  profession.” 

H.  A.  M. 

<S>  <J>  <s>  <s> 

“Doctoring  by  the  Year” 

Midmonthly  Survey.  March.  350  words. 

“In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Fulton  County  Medical  Society  is 
operating  the  Fulton  County  Medical  Relief  Association 
through  which  families  may  make  monthly  payments  to 
cover  the  costs  of  any  physician’s  services  they  may  need 
during  a year.  Membership  is  open  to  all  white  persons, 
regardless  of  age,  who  are  in  good  health,  live  in  or  near 
Atlanta,  and  have  monthly  incomes  of  not  more  than  $75 
for  a person  without  dependents,  $125  and  one  dependent, 
and  so  on  up  to  $150  and  four  dependents.  The  cost  is 
$1  for  enrollment  and  $1.50  a month  for  an  individual 
payable  in  advance;  the  second  member  of  the  same  fam- 
ily pays  an  enrollment  fee  of  $1  and  $1  a month ; the  third, 
50c  and  75c  a month,  and  others  50c  and  50c  a month. 


Beginning  15  days  after  a member  is  enrolled,  the  Asso- 
ciation becomes  responsible  for  any  doctors’  bills  he  may 
incur ; in  the  case  of  accidents  there  is  no  waiting  period. 
A member  may  cboose  any  physician  on  the  roster  of  the 
Association,  which  includes  three  quarters  of  the  members 
of  the  County  Medical  Society.  Membership  entitles  him 
to  payment  of  doctors’  bills  for  any  general,  special.  X-ray 
or  laboratory  medical  service  he  may  require,  including 
office  calls  and  home  and  hospital  visits,  with  the  exception 
of  obstetrical  care,  for  which  there  is  an  added  charge  of 
$10,  and  tonsillectomy,  with  an  added  fee  of  $15.  The 
Association  recompenses  the  doctors  according  to  an 
agreed  fee  schedule.  Since  the  Association  was  started 
not  quite  a year  ago  there  has  been  a steady,  though  not 
large,  month-to-month  increase  in  membership,  with  no 
advertising  and  a minimum  of  newspaper  publicity.  Most 
of  the  members  report  incomes  of  $15-$20  a week,  with  the 
average  $64.49  a month;  dues  average  $1.39  a month. 
There  has  been  only  one  complaint  by  a member  of  lack 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor.  Membership 
does  not  cover  costs  of  hospital  care,  drugs,  and  nursing.” 

G.  R.  W. 


• BCCr  CEVi  EWX  • 


“Mechanization  in  Industry” 

By  Harry  Jerome,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  400  pp.  $3.50 

This  survey  had  its  origin  in  the  hectic  days  of  the 
post-War  decade  as  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  to  which 
the  effects  of  immigration  restriction  upon  the  supply  of 
labor  were  likely  to  be  offset  by  an  increasing  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  Then  conditions  changed  so  that  the 
center  of  interest  shifted  from  the  possibility  of  a labor 
shortage  caused  by  immigration  restriction  to  an  apparent 
threat  of  surplus  labor  arising  from  improvements  in  effi- 
ciency, and  the  emphasis  of  the  study  was  shifted  to  the 
characteristics,  conditions,  and  effects  of  progressive  mech- 
anization. “To  this  end,”  states  the  author,  “we  en- 
deavor to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  we  can  the  degree  of 
mechanization  in  leading  industries,  and  the  nature  of  the 
changes  taking  place  as  reported  to  our  field  investigators 
or  ascertained  from  other  sources  of  information;  and 
then  to  formulate  at  least  tentative  hypotheses  as  to  the 
conditions  that  determine  the  rapidity  of  mechanization, 
and  the  effects  of  increasing  mechanization,  especially  upon 
the  number  and  type  of  workers  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services.” 

The  author  "interprets  the  evidence  ...  as  leading 
clearly  to  a ‘middle-of-the-road’  conclusion  concerning  the 
rate  at  which  mechanization  may  be  expected  to  proceed. 
To  particularize : ( 1 ) A continuing  increase  in  mechani- 

zation at  at  least  a moderate  pace  may  be  expected  . . . 
(2)  No  more  likely  than  a near  cessation  of  mechanical 
progress  is  the  danger  of  an  uncontrollably  rapid  mechani- 
zation . . . (3)  Changes  in  the  rate  of  mechanization, 
although  limited,  are  not  negligible  . . . (4)  Even  with- 
in the  limited  range  of  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  mechani- 


zation, there  are,  as  indicated  by  the  experience  of  the 
’twenties,  some  ill  effects  requiring  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, but  again,  the  rate  and  extent  of  such  maladjust- 
ments are  not  beyond  reasonable  possibility  of  prediction 
and  control,  or  at  least  the  effects  can  be  foreseen  and 
ameliorated.” 

The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the 
industrial  processes  in  which  labor-saving  improvements 
have  taken  place  or  their  technical  character.  Equipment, 
unemployment,  and  obsolescence  are  dealt  with  in  an  inci- 
dental way  only,  but  should  be  recognized  as  important 
aspects  of  mechanization.  Also,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
forecast  the  precise  nature  and  effects  of  anticipated  me- 
chanical changes.  The  study  is,  rather,  “of  the  more  im- 
mediate differences  that  arise  from  the  types  of  changes 
that  may  be  expected  from  year  to  year  and  decade  to 
decade  as  industry  evolves  from  the  stage  of  development 
now  reached. 

“It  is  frequently  suggested  that  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  workers  required  in  various  activities  arising 
from  the  substitution  of  machines  for  human  beings  is  in 
large  part  offset  by  increasing  employment  in  the  indus- 
tries producing  the  machines  themselves.”  Inquiry  into 
this  problem  revealed  “that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
wage  earners  engaged  in  the  production  of  machines  from 
1899  to  1927,  for  example,  is  only  about  500,000.  In 
fact,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  (1923-27)  the  number 
of  wage  earners  in  the  machinery  industries  declined  rath- 
er than  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constructive 
displacement  of  workers  by  machinery  far  exceeded  a half 
million.  For  example,  in  the  period  under  consideration 
(1899-1927)  the  output  per  wage  earner  in  the  manufac- 
turing industries  rose  about  75%.  Consequently,  at  the 
1927  rate  of  production  the  1899  volume  of  manufacturers 
could  have  been  turned  out  with  about  two  million  fewer 
wage  earners  than  the  number  actually  employed  in  1899. 
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Or,  to  turn  out  the  1927  volume  at  the  1899  rate  per  wage 
earner  would  have  required  about  six  million  more  wage 
earners  than  the  number  actually  employed  in  1927.  Not 
all  of  this  difference  can  be  ascribed  to  improvements  in 
machinery;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  constructive  displacement  of  workers  by  ma- 
chinery in  other  industries  as  well  as  in  manufacturing,  we 
must  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  eff’ects  of  new  and 
better  machines  in  the  period  1899-1927  exceeded  by  a 
substantial  margin  the  coincident  increase  in  the  number 
engaged  in  the  production  of  machines.” 

After  discussing  the  attitudes  of  labor  and  employers 
toward  technological  changes,  the  author  suggests  ways  in 
which  the  employer  can  manage  changes  to  lessen  opposi- 
tion so  that  the  “immediate  effects  on  the  worker  are  not 
adverse.”  These  include:  “Care  to  see  that,  where  feasi- 
ble, a displaced  worker  is  assigned  other  equally  satisfac- 
tory work  in  the  same  organization ; care  to  make  changes 
chiefly  when  markets  are  expanding;  provision  for  com- 
pensation for  those  who  cannot  be  retained  in  the  organi- 
zation after  changes  are  made;  provision  for  reeducation 
of  workers  in  declining  trades ; the  revision  of  wage  scales 
so  that  the  worker  shares  in  the  gains.”  Shortening  the 
hours  of  labor  is,  of  course,  another  tactful  compromise. 

As  for  the  effects  of  mechanization,  “in  brief,  the  evi- 
dence at  hand  would  seem  to  indicate  a tendency  for  tech- 
nological changes  to  result  in  a substantial  period  of  un- 
employment for  the  men  displaced  and  frequently  to  ne- 
cessitate their  taking  emplojTnent  at  a lowered  wage  . . . 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  burden 
of  efficiency  gains  has  fallen  in  large  part  upon  the  less 
efficient  worker;  that  the  employer  has  learned  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a stable  well-paid  efficient  force, 
and  hence  when  improvements  have  made  reductions  in 
his  force  possible,  he  has  let  go  the  less  efficient  workers 
and  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  find  re- 
munerative occupations.” 

However,  “in  general,  the  writer  does  not  find  convinc- 
ing the  evidence  or  theoretical  arguments  sometimes  ad- 
vanced to  demonstrate  an  inherent  tendency  for  mechani- 
zation to  create  an  ever  larger  permanent  body  of  unem- 
ployed. We  know  that,  offsetting  the  check  to  expansion 
in  certain  industries  like  manufacturing  and  steam  railroad 
transportation,  there  has  been  a substantial  expansion  of 
employment  in  other  occupations,  such  as  the  distribution 
and  service  industries,  and  the  successive  censuses  of  oc- 
cupations do  not  furnish  evidence  of  a significant  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  reporting  gainful 
occupations.  The  element  of  truth  in  this  charge  against 
the  machine  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a lag  in  absorp- 
tion; and  consequently  the  more  rapid  the  displacement 
the  greater,  probably,  is  the  pool  of  at  least  temporarily 
unemployed  workers.  It  may  be  a pool  made  up  of  ever 
changing  individuals  but  even  at  that  it  represents  in  a 
sense  a more  or  less  permanent  addition  to  the  volume  of 
unemployment.” 

W.  S.  M. 

<$■  <S>  -$>  <S> 

“Hand  Book  for  Field  Students” 

By  Margaret  Cochran  Bristol  and  Catherine  Dunn. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  55  pp.  50c 

The  Handbook  for  Field  Work  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion should  admirably  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written.  Six  of  its  nine  chapters  concisely  cover  the  de- 
tails of  organization  of  the  four  Chicago  agencies  in  which 


students,  majoring  in  family  welfare  at  the  School  of  So- 
cial Service  Administration,  are  placed  for  their  practical 
experience  under  controlled  conditions  and  careful  su- 
pervision. These  four  agencies  are:  the  Cook  County 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Unemployment  Relief 
Service,  the  United  Charities,  and  the  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau. 

The  division  of  responsibility  among  these  agencies  for 
family  groups  presenting  various  needs  is  clearly  outlined. 
The  distinctions  between  the  operating  and  the  facilitating 
units  within  the  set-up  of  each  agency  are  also  made.  If 
curiosity  is  at  times  aroused  by  the  use  of  the  term  “case- 
work” with  no  attempt  to  define  it  in  terms  of  the  agen- 
cies’ practices,  one  must,  on  the  other  hand,  approve  the 
restraint  of  the  writer  who  limits  herself  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  the  organizations  and  the  way  in 
which  that  machinery  works.  The  person  newly  intro- 
duced to  social  work  and  the  experienced  worker  from 
outside  Chicago  must  find  their  period  of  orientation  much 
less  difficult  because  of  the  care  with  which  this  manual 
has  been  written. 

Chapters  VII  and  VIII  deal  respectively  with  Neigh- 
borhood Characteristics  and  Community  Resources. 

A question  as  to  the  advisability  of  including  the  last 
chapter,  titled  “Professional  Ethics,”  might  well  be  raised 
since  the  code  presented  has  never  been  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  group  which 
would  have  to  approve  it  before  it  could  be  entitled  to  the 
rating  implied  b}'  the  chapter  heading.  While  it  is  stated 
more  than  once  that  the  code  given  therein  has  not  been 
accepted  generally,  its  inclusion  in  a handbook  containing 
authoritative  and  objective  factual  data  might  easily  con- 
fuse the  newcomer  to  this  sort  of  work.  A code  drawn 
up  in  1920,  while  remaining  valid  in  many  ways,  could  not 
apply  one  hundred  percent  to  the  practice  of  social  work 
in  1935.  This  is  clearly  indicated  in  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  code  which  cut  across  the  current  concepts 
of  casework. 

The  publication  as  a whole,  however,  presents  a picture 
of  planning  and  integration  in  the  community,  and  among 
and  within  social  agencies,  which  could  only  become  possi- 
ble as  the  result  of  long  years  of  joint  effort  on  the  part 
of  lay  and  professional  social  work  groups  working  under 
effective  leadership. 

M.  B. 

^ <j>  <$>  <$> 

“Education  and  Social  Progress” 

By  Charles  H.  Judd 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York  City.  276  pp.  $2.00 

“If  the  United  States  can  find  some  way  of  equitably 
distributing  the  goods  that  it  now  produces  in  superabund- 
ance ...  it  will  be  possible  to  create  on  this  continent  a , 
civilization  which  will  have  the  unique  distinction  of  com-  j 
bining  social  opportunities  of  the  highest  type  with  de- 
mocracy.” 

To  arrive  at  this  goal,  however,  more  emphasis  must  be 
laid  on  a new  conception  of  human  relations, — rights  and 
obligations, — and  less  on  material  prosperity.  “It  is  far 
more  important  for  the  future  of  this  country  that  a way 
be  found  of  raising  the  general  level  of  intelligence  than 
that  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  be  increased.  Intellectual 
poverty  is  as  unthinkable  in  an  ideal  state  as  are  hunger 
and  inadequate  shelter.” 

The  author  directs  criticism  at  the  Government’s  sub- 
sistence homesteading  program,  in  which  no  financial  pro- 
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visions  are  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  these 
areas.  In  addition  to  the  regular  schooling  which  will  be 
needed  by  the  children  of  homestead  families,  the  parents 
themselves  must  be  taught  new  ways  of  living  if  they  “are 
to  be  made  independent  of  relief  . . . Houses  are  no 
substitute  for  adult  education.  People  who  are  so  poverty 
stricken  that  they  cannot  move  themselves  from  the 
wretched  surroundings  in  which  they  are  now  threatened 
with  starvation  will  not  be  able  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  expert  instruction  essential  to  readjustment.  The 
move  which  has  been  made  by  Congress  to  rescue  destitute 
families  will  be  a failure  if  someone  does  not  inject  into 
the  plan  a broad  concept  of  social  life.” 

M.  H. 


<$>  <S>  <$>  <$> 


“Government  Rules  Industry” 

By  Michael  F.  Gallagher,  Lawyer  and  lecturer  on  Consti- 
tutional Law 

Oxford  University  Press,  New  York  City.  241  pp.  $2.00 

This  book  was  written  for  the  general  reader  as  a sequel 
to  a course  of  lectures  given  a year  ago  to  a group  of  ad- 
vanced law  students  and  lawyers.  It  analyzes  the  Nation- 
al Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  its  administration.  The 
relation  of  the  N.R.A.  to  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem is  considered.  Chapters  deal  with  the  process  of 
code-making  and  its  results,  enforcement  of  codes,  the 
application  of  labor  provisions  and  of  anti-trust  provi- 
sions, and  other  phases. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gallagher  asserts  that  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  N.R.A.  something  constructive  will  come, 
some  plan  for  Federal  regulation  of  industry.  “It  may 
be  a permanent  Industrial  Control  Statute.  Such  a sta- 
tute, effective  after  June  16,  1935  seems  almost  certain  of 
enactment.  From  the  teachings  of  recent  events,  deduc- 
tions can  be  made  as  to  some  essential  features  of  a new 
plan  of  regulation.  The  objectives  of  the  new  statute 
could  be  the  same  as  those  offered  in  Section  1 of  the 
Recovery  Act,  but  its  provisions  should  be  radically  dif- 
ferent. All  arbitrary  powers  should  be  eliminated.  It 
should  have  no  semblance  of  executive  dictatorship  . . . 

“Regulation  of  trades  and  industries  under  codes  should 
be  retained,  but  the  procedure  for  codes  should  be  pri- 
marily permissive  and  voluntary.  The  essence  of  the  new 
scheme  should  be  cooperative  self-regulation  through  codes 
under  the  sanction  and  supervision  of  the  Government. 
Its  primary  purpose  should  be  confined  to  the  major  eco- 
nomic activities  of  the  Nation,  but  all  trades  and  industries 
desiring  to  do  so  should  have  the  privilege  of  making  ap- 
plication for  a code,  and,  through  negotiations  with  the 
Government,  a code  fitting  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  particular  industry  should  be  formed  and  approved.” 
Blanket  codes  should  have  no  place  in  the  new  economic 
policy. 

“The  administration  of  such  a statute  will  require  a new 
I commission.  It  should  be  composed  of  members  ap- 
1 pointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 


Senate.  . . . Vested  in  this  commission  will  be  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  just  and  impartial  enforcement 
of  the  law  . . . The  many  great  advances  made  by  the 
N.R.A.  should  be  preserved.  By  its  mistakes,  the  new 
regime  of  regulation  should  profit.” 

S.  S. 


“Utopia  Dawns” 

By  John  Pratt  Whitman 

Utopia  Publishing  Company,  Boston.  145  pp.  $2.00 

Within  the  covers  of  this  book  will  be  found  the  ideal 
state  of  existence  as  pictured  by  such  men  as  Isaiah,  Plato, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Tomasso  Campa- 
nello,  Johann  Valentin  Andreae,  Robert  Owen,  Henry 
George,  William  Morris,  Edward  Bellamy,  and  H.  G. 
Wells.  There  is  also  a chapter  devoted  to  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment  of  a century  ago,  which  is  compared 
to  the  current  T.V.A.  exp>eriment. 

It  is  the  author’s  contention  that  certain  features  and 
aims  of  the  New  Deal  are  an  embodiment  of  hopes  and 
desires  voiced  by  these  Utopians, — that  today’s  thought 
and  action  are  actually  carrying  us  nearer  a perfect  state 
of  living.  He  shows  that,  in  many  cases,  progress  fore- 
cast by  these  prophets  and  dreamers  has  already  been 
realized. 

The  many  and  novel  methods  suggested  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  labor  in  plans  which  “outlaw”  unemployment  are 
worth  perusal,  if  only  to  prove  or  disprove  their  feasibility. 

M.  H. 


<$><$><$>  ^ 

“Operation  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Systems  in 
The  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries.” 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of 

Labor,  Washington.  121  pp. 

This  bulletin  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  benefit 
plans  and  insurance  systems  of  both  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  wfith  special  reference  to  the  past  two 
years.  The  material  for  the  United  States  was  obtained 
principally  by  questionnaires  sent  to  all  the  companies  and 
trade  unions  known  to  have  such  a system  in  effect. 

The  foreign  material  was  prepared  by  the  consular  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  includes  information 
relating  to  unemployment  insurance  systems  in  the  follow- 
ing countries : Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslova- 

kia, Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
Queensland,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Anyone  interested  in  knowing  what  has  already  been 
done  in  the  way  of  providing  unemployment  compensation 
will  find  this  bulletin  most  interesting.  It  should  prove 
especially  valuable  as  a reference  volume. 

S.  M.  G. 
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A conditioning  camp  for  C.C.C.  applicants  is  proposed 
by  the  Marion  County  Relief  Administration  of  West  Vir- 
' ginia.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  250  boys  would  un- 
dergo training  at  the  County  4-H  Camp  during  April, 
May,  and  June,  where  physical  education  and  diet  would 
be  stressed.  This  proposal  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  last  examination  of  Marion  County  C.C.C.  appli- 
cants, 372  boys  had  to  be  examined  to  fill  a quota  of  36. 

( — Baltimore  Sun,  March  18) 

<3>  <S>  <$>  <^ 

Baltimore  Emergency  Relief  Commission  recently 
passed  a resolution  imploring  employers  of  their  city  to 
iiire  local  persons  in  need  of  work  in  preference  to  out- 
of-town  labor.  This  action  was  taken  following  reports 
that,  in  a number  of  cases,  non-residents  of  Baltimore  have 
heen  given  jobs  on  certain  projects. 

( — Baltimore  Sun,  March  15) 

^ ^ 

A cost  of  living  survey  will  be  started  at  once  by  the 
F.E.R.A.  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
At  7,000  stores  in  59  cities  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try, prices  on  all  commodities,  save  food,  will  be  investi- 
gated by  a group  of  29  agents.  Designed  especially  to 
furnish  information  in  regard  to  relief  requirements  and 
expenditures,  the  study  will  include  definite  figures  on 
price  rises  of  articles  deemed  necessary  for  the  average 
American  family. 

( — New  York  Times,  March  24) 

<»  4>  <»  <S> 

After-care  for  welfare  clients  who  have  been  hospital 
or  clinic  patients  is  to  be  supervised  more  carefully  in  Bos- 
ton hereafter.  The  Boston  Overseers  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare have  worked  out  plans  for  a medical-social-service 
department,  under  trained  hospital  social-service  workers. 
The  new  department  will  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  discharged  patients  and  patients  under  dispensary  care 
carry  out  the  doctors’  instructions  and  receive  follow-up 
attention. 

( — Midmonthly  Survey,  March) 

Families  who  are  evicted  to  make  roomi  for  the  erection 
of  low-cost  housing  projects  can  be  sheltered,  temporarily, 
by  one  of  three  methods,  as  suggested  by  recent  experi- 
ences in  Cleveland:  (1)  erecting  the  first  project  on  va- 

cant land,  and  moving  to  it  the  families  living  on  the  site 
for  the  second ; (2)  erecting  a group  of  subsistence  home- 
steads, permanent  or  temporary,  on  the  periphery  of  the 
city;  (3)  erecting  barracks  for  temporary  use. 

( — Midmonthly  Survey,  March) 


An  information  service  about  conditions,  trends,  obsta- 
cles, and  zvhatever  else  may  effect  new  opportunities  for 
careers  in  some  vocations  and  locations,  or  lessen  the  pros- 
pects elsewhere,  will  be  discussed  in  a series  of  articles  to 
begin  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Rotarian  magazine.  The 
study  is  being  conducted  and  presented  by  Walter  B.  Pit- 
kin, who  has  had  a small  staff  gathering  the  material  for 
some  time.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Rotary  mem- 
bers, he  hopes  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  same  sort  of  in- 
formation which,  in  special  fields,  the  banker  obtains  from 
financial  news  services  and  the  steel  manufacturer  and 
others  from  their  trade  magazines. 

( — The  Rotarian,  April) 

<j>  <S>  <$>  ^ 

A survey  of  occupations  of  3,821,000  workers  on  urban 
relief  rolls  has  just  been  completed  by  the  F.E.R.A.  Re- 
search, Statistics,  and  Finance  Division.  But  336,000  of 
those  classified  were  without  previous  work  experience. 
Only  a little  over  2%  of  the  grand  total  were  professional 
workers,  13,400  teachers  representing  the  largest  group 
in  this  class.  The  following  is  a breakdown  of  the  re- 
sults : 828,000  were  semi-skilled  workers  and  laborers 

and  700,800  were  skilled  workers,  both  groups  represent- 
ing those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries ; 719,400  were  formerly  employed  in  domestic  and 
personal  services,  364,100  in  trade  and  public  service,  361,- 
100  in  transportation  and  communications,  165,000  in  agri- 
culture and  forestry,  145,900  in  clerical  work,  124,000  in 
mining,  and  76,500  in  professional  services. 

( — United  States  News,  March  11) 

<S>  <8>  <$>  ^ 

The  cost  of  public  relief  today  is  27  times  the  amount 
required  in  1929  and  has  resulted  in  a 20%  rise  in  the 
cost  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  government.  The  fed- 
eral share  of  the  burden  has  been  raised  through  borrow- 
ing, while  two  thirds  of  the  state  and  local  funds  have 
been  secured  through  special  taxes,  with  one  third,  or 
$330,000,000,  produced  through  the  sale  of  bonds  matur- 
ing over  periods  of  from  five  to  twenty  years.  Though 
private  charities  are  contributing  as  much  now  as  they  did 
in  1929,  such  aid  now  forms  but  2%  of  the  total  relief 
outflow  compared  with  25%  six  years  ago. 

( — United  States  News,  March  18) 

^ ^ 

State  and  community  relief  contributions  now  amount 
to  $50,000,000  a month,  instead  of  the  $30,000,000  which 
they  furnished  16  months  ago,  states  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
However,  while  states  as  a whole  have  been  raising  more 
money  recently  for  relief  funds,  proportionately  their 
share  continues  to  decline  as  relief  rolls  mount, 

( — Philadelphia  Record,  March  15) 
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The  birth  rate  of  families  on  relief  is  60%  higher  than 
that  in  self-supporting  families  living  on  the  same  eco- 
nomic scale,  according  to  a study  made  by  Professor  James 
H.  S.  Bossard,  Sociologist  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1932,  there  were  210  babies  born  to  every  1,000 
mothers  on  relief,  in  contrast  to  only  137  being  born  to 
mothers  not  on  relief.  It  was  discovered  that  the  birth 
rate  decreased  as  the  salary  and  grade  of  work  increased. 
An  F.E.R.A.  report  states  that  between  October,  1929, 
and  October,  1933  more  than  1,600,000  children  were  born 
to  families  on  relief,  these  children  now  constituting  12.7% 
of  the  relief  f>opulation.  To  remedy  this  alarming  con- 
dition, it  is  being  suggested  that  employables  on  relief  be 
transferred  to  work  relief,  “making  it  necessary  for  their 
families  to  live  on  earnings  and  to  regard  births  as  lia- 
bilities.” ( — New  York  Times,  March  15) 

( — United  States  News,  March  18) 

<S>  <S>  <S> 

French  camps  modeled  on  our  C.C.C.  camps  have  been 
approved  by  the  French  Cabinet  and  are  soon  to  be  opened 
in  Government  preserves  throughout  the  country,  the  oc- 
cupants to  be  put  to  work  on  forestry  and  road  projects. 
Only  men  listed  on  the  unemployment  rolls  will  be  eligible 
for  participation  in  this  scheme.  Enlistment  will  be  vol- 
untary and  the  pay  will  correspond  to  the  salary  earned 
by  the  recruits  in  occupations  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed in  normal  times.  They  will  receive  clothes  and 
lodging  as  well  as  pay. 

( — New  York  Times,  February  28) 

^ 

A rise  in  French  unemployment  to  500,000  persons,  or 
44%,  in  the  last  year  will  entail  relief  expenditures 
amounting  to  $100,000,000  a year.  There  are  three  types 
of  relief  available  at  the  moment : social  security,  such  as 
funds  for  illness,  old  age  and  unemployment ; a dole,  fi- 
nanced through  government  and  municipal  money;  and  a 
public  works  program,  providing  for  the  expenditure  of 
up  to  18,000,000,0^  francs  ($800,000,000)  over  a six  year 
period.  Dole  relief  provides  an  unmarried  man  or  woman 
7 francs  (about  47c)  a day;  a married  man,  10  francs; 
and  a man  with  a family  up  to  20  francs,  depending  on 
the  size  of  his  family. 

( — Baltimore  Sun,  February  25) 

<S>  <$>  4>  <$> 

A study  of  the  educational  activities  in  one  C.C.C.  area, 
reported  by  Kenneth  Holland,  educational  supervisor  for 
New  England,  revealed  that,  while  a normal  distribution 
of  intelligence  has  been  found  among  the  boys,  they  are,  on 
the  average,  retarded  two  years  in  formal  schooling. 
Among  the  21,000  campers  in  this  area,  10,799  were  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities.  Of  these, 
80  were  illiterate  when  they  entered  the  camps. 

( — Midmonthly  Survey,  March) 

The  Wisconsin  unemployment  reserves  and  compensa- 
tion act,  since  it  went  into  effect  as  a compulsory  measure 


in  July,  1934,  is  embracing  about  300,000  workers  em- 
ployed by  3,400  firms.  Benefits,  which  become  payable 
after  July  1,  1935,  will  be  based  solely  on  employment  and 
unemployment  occurring  after  that  date.  Up  to  the  end 
of  November,  1934,  about  70  employers,  with  a total  of 
about  3,000  workers,  had  secured  exemption  from  the 
law’s  benefit  provisions  by  establishing  “guaranteed  em- 
ployment” plans  which  are  now  in  full  operation  and  as- 
sure their  workers  at  least  42  weeks’  work  out  of  52,  for 
at  least  2/3rds  of  their  full-time  schedule  of  hours  in  each 
such  week. 

( — Monthly  Labor  Review,  February) 

<$>  ^ <^  <$> 

The  F.H.A.  states  that  there  are  12,456  financial  insti- 
tutions qualified  to  make  modernization  loans,  insurable 
by  the  Government  under  its  housing  program.  Loans 
made  to  date  by  these  institutions  number  94,609,  involv- 
ing total  expenditures  of  $40,000,000,  with  the  average 
loan  being  $422.  Results  of  a survey  conducted  in  1,446 
cities  shows  that  916,000  home  owners  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  housing  improvements  to  the  extent  of 
two  hundred  forty-one  million  dollars. 

( — New  York  Times,  February  24) 

<^  <$><$>  <S> 

Organisations  of  "white-collar”  workers  are  increasing. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  reported  a rise  in  the  number  of  unions 
of  office  workers  from  12  in  1933  to  32  in  1934. 

( — Monthly  Labor  Review,  February) 

<J>  4> 

The  N.R.A.  codes  are  adversely  affecting  the  many 
“penny  restaurants”  throughout  the  country  and  may  cause 
their  discontinuance  due  to  the  costs  these  codes  add  to 
operations  and  the  strict  regulations  they  impose. 

( — Christian  Science  Monitor,  February  18) 

Piecework  compensation  must  be  computed  at  least  once 
in  seven  consecutive  days  and  yield  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum hourly  code  rate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours 
worked  in  the  period  covered,  according  to  a January  rul- 
ing of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board.  If  hard- 
ship results  from  the  application  of  this  ruling,  because  of 
peculiar  circumstances  or  methods  of  operation,  the  em- 
ployer affected  is  given  the  right  to  apply  for  an  exemp- 
tion. 

( — Monthly  Labor  Remew,  February) 

A publication  to  push  the  Townsend  Pension  Bill  is 
now  being  issued  weekly  under  the  title  “The  Townsend 
Weekly,”  published  at  210  Spring  Arcade  Building.  Los 
Angeles.  Claims  are  made  of  a 60,000-a-week  paid  cir- 
culation. It  contains  propaganda  designed  to  stir  up  in- 
terest in  the  Townsend  $200-a-month  pension  plan. 
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“No  one  is  going  to  improve  the  new  social  order  by 
joining  political  parties  or  legions  or  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  some  revolution  or  other,  but  by  the  study  of  our 
nation’s  resources,  its  needs,  its  man  power  and  the  forces 
which  bring  these  elements  together.”  (Dr.  Harold  Rugg, 
Professor  of  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  address  before  the  Brookwood  Labor  Col- 
lege, in  New  York  City.  New  York  Times,  March  10) 

<5>  <8>  ^ 

“I  want  to  express  my  complete  abhorrence  of  this  tend- 
ency to  produce  an  economics  of  scarcity.  Agriculture  is 
curtailing  production  only  until  it  gets  rid  of  the  surplus 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  previous  administration.  We 
have  not  reduced  below  the  requirements  of  our  market, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  industry.”  (Henry  A. 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  an  interview  in 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  March  12) 

<S>  -$>  <S>  <$> 

“Until  the  fact  be  grasped  that  international  causes  pro- 
duce international  effects  and  that  international  depres- 
sion and  disaster  must  look  for  and  find  international 
remedy,  there  can  be  nothing  but  temporary  and  partial 
escape  from  the  grievous  and  disorderly  conditions  which 
are  manifest  in  every  part  of  the  world  social,  economic, 
and  political  organization.”  (Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, in  his  annual  report  as  President  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace.  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, March  4.) 

<$><$><$>  4> 

“Unless  the  worker  in  American  industry  is  enabled  to 
use  and  enjoy  the  products  of  industry,  the  natural  bal- 
ance cannot  be  maintained.  Our  only  market  is  our 
people.  I believe  that  wages  will  continue  to  go  higher 
not  as  a result  of  politics  or  from  purely  humanitarian 
motives,  but  as  the  result  of  the  kind  of  management  that 
will  enable  men  to  earn  more.”  (Henry  Eord,  in  letter 
to  Matthew  Woll  of  the  A.  E.  of  L.  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  February  28.) 

<$><$>  <^  <^ 

“The  day  is  coming  when  we  will  have  to  think  more 
about  duties  and  less  about  rights;  more  about  responsi- 
bilities, and  less  about  liberties,  in  the  same  common  sense 
manner  we  apply  to  our  traffic  lights.  For  the  time  being, 
we  haven’t  discovered  where  to  put  those  traffic  lights, 
and  how  long  to  leave  them  red  or  how  long  green.” 
(Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  in  address 
at  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Record, 
March  12.) 

<S>  <S>  4>  ^ 

“If  the  newspapers  had  paid  as  much  attention  to  their 
editorial  columns  as  to  their  advertising  columns,  this 
country  would  have  licked  the  depression  two  years  ago. 
But  most  newspapers  have  evaded  or  pussyfooted  on  the 
big  issues  of  the  day.  They  have  failed  to  satisfy  their 
readers  with  a clear-cut,  definite  stand.”  (J.  David 


Stern,  newspaper  publisher,  in  address  before  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club.  Philadelphia  Record,  March  18.) 

<S>  *5> 

“America  in  the  past  has  chosen  the  much-maligned 
Goddess  of  Liberty  and  protected  her  with  vigilance. 
America’s  enemy  today  is  the  Vigilante  mentality.  And 
the  Vigilante  mentality  is  exactly  like  the  Fascist  mental- 
ity. That  is  where  our  danger  lies.”  (George  Seldes  in 
“Hitlerism  Marches  in  America.”  Today,  March  16.) 

4>  <J>  <$>  <$> 

“America  will  give  a hand  to  the  first  educational  insti- 
tution which  steps  forward  and  declares : ‘We  propose  to 
work,  with  our  classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories,  for 
the  fullest  use  of  the  natural  resources  and  human  in- 
genuities of  this  country  . . . This  requires  the  common 
ownership  of  natural  resources  and  mechanical  equipment, 
and  their  operation  not  for  the  profit  of  the  few  but  for 
the  use  of  the  many.’  ” (Broadus  Mitchell,  in  “Progress 
Leads  to  Socialism?”  Review  of  Reviews,  March.) 

4>  ^ <?>  <$> 

“The  greatest  failure  of  American  Democracy  in  our 
time  has  been  that  involved  in  the  inability  of  American 
political,  academic,  financial,  and  journalistic  leadership 
of  the  United  States  to  inform  the  voting  public  in  terms 
of  action,  of  the  need  of  change.”  (Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  book.  New  Frontiers) 

<S>  ^ <S>  <$> 

“Wherever  one  goes,  the  same  response  is  made  to 
questions  about  present  conditions : ‘Let  us  alone  and  we 
will  go  ahead’  ...  It  isn’t  a struggle  over  principles ; 
. . . it’s  a battle  for  jobs  . . . Last  year,  men  talked 
economics ; this  year  they  plan  and  fight  plans ; they  pro- 
pose and  dispose  of  plans  . . . The  people  are  willing  to 
share-the-wealth  but  they  are  not  willing  to  get  rid  of  the 
Constitution.  They  seem  to  be  anxious  to  end  poverty 
but  not  democracy.”  (“Schemes:  Just  Schemes”  by 

George  E.  Sokolsky.  New  Outlook,  March.) 

<S>  <S>  ^ 

“The  country  still  has  a free  press,  but  it  presents  less 
impartial  news  than  heretofore.  If  the  news  is  not  warped 
by  the  rival  forces  making  it  at  Washington  it  often  is 
given  the  slant  that  editorial  policy  dictates.  Facts  are  the 
need  of  the  day — the  ‘tell-the-truth’  facts  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  for  nearly  20  years  ago.”  (Theodore  G. 
Joslin,  White  House  Secretary  to  President  Hoover,  in 
address  at  the  National  Republican  Qub.  New  York 
Times,  January  27.) 

4>  <$>  ^ <$> 

“Democracy  and  machinery  will  shorten  the  hours  of 
labor  for  the  multitude  to  such  a degree  that  the  question 
how  to  employ  leisure  will  become  more  important  than 
how  to  labor,  and  this  matter,  if  civilization  is  to  be  pre- 
served, cannot  be  left  to  chance.”  (Henry  Dwight  Sedg- 
wick in  “What  a Gentleman  Was.”  Atlantic  Monthly, 
March.) 
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The  Menace  of  Recovery  by  William  MacDonald.  Mac- 
millan Company,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  In 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  New  Deal 
program  will  lead  us  to  a socialist  regime. 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Unemployment  in  Massachusetts. 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  Boston,  Mass. 
269  pp.  A census  as  of  January  2,  1934. 

The  Unemployed  in  Philadelphia  in  1933.  (Special  Re- 
port A-4.)  Obtainable  from  G.  L.  Palmer,  3440  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Mimeographed.)  14  pp, 
A survey  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Community  Campaign.  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlet.  34  pp.  Plans  designed 
to  aid  cities  and  towns  in  inaugurating  better  housing 
programs. 

First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Washington  (State)  Planning 
Council,  Olympia,  Washington.  Pamphlet.  78  pp. 
Covers  the  activities  of  this  group  from  February  23, 
1932,  to  February  30,  1934. 

County  Finances  in  the  State  of  Washington  by  J.  P. 
Harris.  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. 374  pp.  $1.00.  A review  stressing  welfare  and 
imemployment  transactions. 

Bibliography.  Published  by  F.  E.  R.  A.  Division  of 
Emergency  Education  Projects.  Pamphlet.  (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 32  pp.  A list  of  material  for  use  among 
both  workers  and  teachers  in  emergency  education  work. 

The  Formation  of  Capital  by  Harold  G.  Moulton.  Brook- 
ings Institution,  722  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
$2.50. 

Outline  of  Town  and  City  Planning  by  Thomas  Adams. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  368  pp.  $3.00. 

Unemployment  among  Young  Persons.  (International 
Labour  Conference,  Nineteenth  Session,  1935,  Report 
III.)  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva.  Avail- 
able through  Washington  Office  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization,  734  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C.  or  at  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  8 West  40th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Recovery  Program  (1933-1934) : A Study  of  the 
Depression  and  the  Fight  to  Overcome  It  by  G.  H.  E. 
Smith  and  C.  A.  Beard.  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  59  pp.  48  cents. 

Unemployment  Relief  and  Rehabilitation:  Two  Pro- 
posals; the  Ohio  Plan  and  the  Self-Help  Cooperatives 
by  D.  E.  McHenry.  (Legislative  Problems  No.  11.) 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Mimeographed.)  17  pp. 


Recent  References  on  the  Unemployment  Situation  in  the 
United  States,  with  Special  Reference  to  Relief  Meas- 
ures. (Supplementary  to  previous  mimeographed  rec- 
ords.) United  States  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Mimeographed.)  41  pp. 

Relief  to  the  Needy  Aged  by  Frances  Cahn.  (Legislative 
Problems  No.  9)  Bureau  of  Public  Administration, 
University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
(Mimeographed.)  15  pp. 

Unemployment  Insurance  by  A.  S.  King.  (Legislative 
Problems  No.  8)  Bureau  of  Public  Administration, 
University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  California. 
(Mimeographed.)  12  pp. 

Actuarial  Report  on  the  Contributions  Required  to  Pro- 
vide the  Unemployed  Insurance  Benefits  within  the 
Scheme  of  the  Draft  of  an  Act  Entitled:  “The  Em- 
ployment and  Social  Insurance  Act”  (158A-1935)  J.  O. 
Patenaude,  King’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  Canada.  26  pp. 
10  cents. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1934  by  Ministry  of 
Labor  (Cmd.  4786)  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  Adastral 
House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2.  75  pp.  ls.3d. 

The  Need  for  Economic  Security  in  the  United  States 
edited  by  M.  B.  Schnapper.  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  1734  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pamphlet.  33  pp. 

Part  II  of  the  National  Resources  Board’s  Report.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  163  pp.  35  cents. 

An  Economic  Appraisal  of  the  New  Deal  by  W.  E.  Spahr. 
Farrar  & Rinehart,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlet.  27  pp.  25  cents. 

The  30-Hour  Week  by  H.  G.  Moulton  and  Maurice 
Leven.  Brookings  Institution,  722  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlet.  20  pp.  15  cents. 

Earnings  and  Standard  of  Living  of  1000  Railway  Em- 
ployees during  the  Depression.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Pamphlet.  56  pp.  10  cents. 

The  Employment  of  Women  in  Puerto  Rico  by  Caroline 
Manning.  (Bulletin  No.  118)  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  34  pp.  5 cents. 

Part-Time  P arming  for  Income  by  R.  L.  Adams  and  J.  L. 
Wann.  (Bulletin  No.  581)  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Pamphlet.  46  pp. 

Condition  of  the  Labor  Classes  of  Society  by  John  Barton 
(Reprint  of  Econ.  Tracts.)  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Homewood,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Pamphlet.  69  pp. 
$1.00. 
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A Proposed  Unemployment  Insurance  Measure  for  New 
Hampshire.  New  Hampshire  Commission  on  Unem- 
ployment Reserves,  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  34  pp. 

Individual  and  Collective  Bargaining  in  Public  Utilities 
and  on  Railroads,  October,  1934.  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

16  pp. 

The  Financing  of  Unemployment  Relief  by  W.  W.  Aid- 
rich.  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
18  Pine  St.,  New  York  City.  19  pp. 

The  Application  of  Scientific  Methods  to  Sociology  by 
J.  C.  Cobb.  Chapman  & Grimes,  20  Brummer  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  161  pp.  $2.00. 


A Study  of  Hobson’s  Welfare  Economics  by  W.  T.  Liu. 
Kwang  Yuen  Press,  Peiping,  China.  228  pp.  $3.00. 

A Selected  List  of  References  on  the  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Charity  and  Social  Work  (Supplementary  to 
typewritten  list  of  August  13,  1921)  compiled  by  A.  D. 
Brown.  (Photostat,  obtainable  only  through  the  P.  A. 
I.  S.)  U.  S.  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
120  pp.  $2.25. 

Trade  Unionism,  Democracy,  Dictatorship  by  Franz  Neu- 
mann. Workers’  Educational  Trade  Union  Commit- 
tee, 38a  Street,  St.  George’s  Road,  Victoria,  London, 
S.  W.  1. 

Report  of  Slum  Clearance  Study  Committee,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Office : 904  Main  St.,  Hartford.  Pamphlet. 
52  pp. 


REVIEW  COPIES JOF  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

HAVE  BEENIRECEIVED 


Review  Copies  of  the  Following  Books  and  Pam- 
phlets Have  Been  Received: 

Transients:  Recent  Studies,  Reports,  etc.  A Reference 
List  compiled  by  Adelaide  Hasse.  F.  E.  R.  A.  Research 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Looking  toward  a Public  Welfare  Plan  (A  Digest  of 
Recent  Opinion  in  the  Fields  of  Social  Work  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Administration)  compiled  by  Russell  H. 
Kurtz.  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

You  Can’t  Sleep  Here  by  Edward  Newhouse.  The 
Macaulay  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Our  Economic  World  by  Willard  E.  Atkins  and  Arthur 
Wubnig.  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York  City. 

What  to  Expect  in  1935  by  Carroll  Tillman.  Economic 
Publications,  Inc.,  24  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Labor  and  the  N.R.A.  by  Lois  MacDonald,  Gladys  L. 
Palmer,  and  Theresa  Wolfson.  Affiliated  Schools  for 
Workers,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

A Positive  Program  for  Laissez  Faire  by  Henry  C.  Sim- 
ons. The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

Economic  and  Social  Problems  and  Conditions  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians  by  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 


Economics,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  Forest 
Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Education, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior,  and  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Miscellan- 
eous Publication  No.  205,  Washington,  D.  C. 

What  of  Tomorrow?  by  Ogden  L.  Mills.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Unemployment  among  Young  Persons.  (International 
Labour  Conference,  Nineteenth  Session,  1935.  Report 
HI)  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva. 

An  Historical  Basis  for  Unemployment  Insurance,  A Re- 
port Prepared  for  the  Employment  Stabilization  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  by 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis. 

A Program  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Relief  in 
the  United  States  by  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  Merrill  G. 
Murray,  Russell  A.  Stevenson,  and  Bryce  M.  Stewart. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis. 

The  Employment  of  Women  in  Offices  by  Ethel  Erickson, 
Women’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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“Is  Our  Generosity  Wearing  Thin?" 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbcll 

Scribner’s.  April.  2-100  words. 

The  long-practiced  obligation  of  a community  to  care 
for  its  own  distressed  and  needy  threatens  to  become  an 
out-dated  custom  due  to  the  large-scale  relief  practices 
now  in  vogue.  It  is  feared  that  “personal  social  responsi- 
bility as  well  as  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  needy 
is  being  dissipated  by  emergency  Federal  measures.” 

Persons  not  deserving  of  relief  or  those  formerly  cared 
for  locally  are  bound  to  get  on  the  rolls  when  the  distribu- 
tion of  government  money  is  handled  by  politically-minded 
officials  and  workers  not  familiar  with  the  problcm.s  of 
the  community.  This  trend  points  towards  a system  of 
disintegration  instead  of  rehabilitation. 

“The  idea  that  men  and  women  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  to  pieces  because  they  can  no  longer  meet  even  such 
fundamental  needs  as  food  and  shelter,  that  they  should 
be  rebuilt,  came  in  with  what  we  call  organized  charity.” 
And  so  over  a period  of  years  community  programs  have 
been  developed  to  care  for  the  unfortunate  and  guide  the 
destinies  of  youth. 

But  now,  “not  only  is  our  sound  and  practical  service 
for  meeting  human  needs  being  demoralized  by  the  obvious 
difficulties  of  mass  relief,  but  on  all  sides  the  fact  of  Fed- 
eral Relief  is  being  seized  on  by  former  supporters  of  such 
essential  institutions  as  hospitals,  nursing  services,  family 
restoration  as  a reason  for  backing  down  on  contributions. 
‘Let  the  government  do  it — we  pay  the  taxes.’  ” 

Thus,  individual  responsibility  is  disappearing  and  gone 
is  the  belief  in  the  tithe,  whereby  a person  gave  10%  of 
his  income  to  charity.  Figures  prove  these  contentions. 
Income  tax  reports  for  1928  show  that  persons  in  the  low- 
est bracket  contributed  an  average  of  but  2.2%,  while 
those  in  the  highest  category  gave  only  5%,  with  the  aver- 
I age  for  all  taxable  classes  1.8%. 

But  the  emergency  phase  with  its  mistakes  is  pass- 
! ing, — mistakes  which  can  and  should  be  avoided  in  the 
t handling  of  the  new  works  program  about  to  be  launched. 

In  this  and  all  other  measures  promulgated  in  the  inter- 
I ests  of  relief  and  recovery,  “the  community  and  the  indi- 
i vidual  must  still  be  the  main  support.  . . . The  com- 
i munity  alone  knows  its  old,  its  children,  its  health.  Only 
I the  community  can  know  its  individual  problems.” 

M.  H. 

<$><$><?><§> 

“In  Search  of  a Plan” 

By  Cedric  Fowler 

New  Outlook.  April.  4,000  words. 

Social  workers  believe  that  relief  and  the  promotion  of 
social  security  should  no  longer  be  left  to  the  “haphazard” 
metliods  that  have  characterized  it  in  the  past.  They  have 
' concluded  that  the  crisis  in  relief  and  social  reconstruction 
is  as  much  a national  one  as  is  the  economic  crisis.  They 
began  to  see  the  need  for  relief  of  a national  scope  as 
early  as  the  economic  crash  of  1930  which  first  threw  great 
numbers  of  people  on  the  charity  rolls.  But  political  lead- 
ers with  an  eye  to  taxpaying  voters  and  citizens  who  still 
had  jobs  and  owned  taxable  property  were  not  of  the 
same  opinion  and  were  hard  to  convince. 


With  the  recovery  program  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion, however,  and  the  approjwiation  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  relief  became  a national  concern  of  the  fir^t  order. 
The  creation  of  a Federal  relief  agency  raised  the  pro- 
fession of  social  work  from  the  conception  of  its  task  as 
dispensation  of  charity  in  the  foim  of  baskets  of  food  to 
a new  dignity. 

With  the  creation  of  the  C.W.A.,  it  seemed  to  the  social 
work  group  that  the  Nation  had  committed  itself  to  a 
permanent  policy  of  providing  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
The  brief  duration  of  the  C.W.A.  and  its  failure  to  ful- 
fill their  expectations  was  a great  disappointment. 

The  C.W.A.  was  just  coming  to  a close,  when  social 
workers  met  in  convention  at  \\G.shington  in  February. 
1934,  to  discuss  “Government  Objectives  in  Social  Work.” 
Beginning  with  the  general  statement  that  “this  emergency 
has  made  us  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  sources  of 
aid  must  be  as  wide  as  the  sources  of  misery,  and  that 
government  is  accordingly  the  only  effective  instrument 
for  the  social  use  of  national  wealth,”  the  social  workers 
went  on  to  criticize  the  present  poor  laws.  The  three 
main  principles  of  the  poor  laws,  as  originally  enacted, 
were  local  responsibility,  legal  settlement,  and  family  re- 
sponsibility. Local  authority  has  become  less  powerful, 
as  well  as  much  less  efficient  than  it  was  in  earlier  times 
and  it  has  ceased  to  attract  the  better  class  of  personnel. 
When  local  governments  are  responsible  for  relief  within 
their  borders,  they  are  not  interested  in  helping  strangers, 
even  though  the  latter  may  have  come  into  the  community 
in  all  good  faith  hoping  to  secure  work  and  their  need 
may  be  as  desperate  as  that  of  local  citizens.  Strict  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  family  resi)onsibility  has  led  to 
denial  of  relief  and  to  much  social  bitterness.  Enough 
money  has  frequently  been  spent  in  litigation  over  legal 
settlement  and  family  responsibility  to  keep  several  in- 
digents comfortable  over  a long  period  of  time. 

Social  workers  objected  also  to  calling  anyone  a 
“pauper”  under  the  Poor  Law  Administration  because  he 
happens  to  be  unemployed.  They  were  likewise  indignant 
over  the  proposal  advocated  by  certain  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce that  relief  recipients  be  disfranchised.  They  were 
filled  with  dismay  over  the  assertion  of  the  New  Deal,  at 
the  end  of  the  C.W.A.,  that  the  responsibility  for  relief 
would  be  placed  back  upon  local  communities. 

The  President’s  message  to  Congress  in  June,  1934, 
however,  struck  an  encouraging  note.  Recognizing  the 
.social  and  psychological  evils  of  insecurity  in  the  state- 
ment, “Fear  and  worry  based  on  unknown  dangers  con- 
tribute to  social  unrest  and  economic  demoralization,” — 
the  President  proposed  to  achieve  security  through  social 
insurance.  This  announcement  seemed  to  social  workers 
to  set  a seal  of  government  agreement  on  the  view  that 
the  crisis  is  more  than  an  emergency. 

The  following  month  the  social  workers  met  again  in 
convention  under  the  auspices  of  the  Great  Lakes’  Insti- 
tute. The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  struck  in  the 
statement,  “Every  resource  in  the  social  work  field  should 
be  directed  toward  placing  temporary  and  emergency 
measures  for  relieving  distress  on  a secure  foundation  as 
a part  of  the  basic  Federal,  state,  and  local  government 
machinery.”  The  Conference  next  listed  the  forms  of 
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governmental  organization  thought  most  desirable.  First, 
they  advocated  a new  “Federal  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare” with  the  function  of  “standard-setting”  for  local  de- 
partments ; a central  bureau  for  statistical  and  other  re- 
search ; a permanent  chief  executive,  selected  on  a merit 
basis,  and  a board  appointed  by  the  President. 

They  next  recommended  state  consolidation  of  the 
many  separate  poor  relief  authorities  into  one  central  body 
with  organization  and  functions  similar  to  the  Federal  De- 
partment. For  local  responsibility,  the  social  workers 
recommended  a strict  application  of  the  merit  system  in 
the  selection  of  all  personnel.  Combination  of  local  au- 
thorities on  the  basis  of  population  and  presumed  com- 
munity wealth  was  urged  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
township  and  borough  system. 

The  social  workers  did  not  go  into  the  question  of 
financing  or  legislating  methods.  They  have  concluded 
that  a plan  is  needed,  that  some  effort  toward  a unified 
and  integrated  social  welfare  program  must  be  made. 
Whether  a plan  of  such  broad  scope  will  be  carried  through 
remains  to  be  seen.  However,  many  gains  have  been 
made  in  the  Nation’s  attitude  toward  public  relief. 

C.  B.  P. 

<$>■$><?-<$> 

"Relief” 

The  New  Republic.  April  17.  1000  words. 

The  recent  report  issued  by  Mayor  LaGuardia’s  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Relief  in  New  York  City  makes 
evident  that  the  underlying  weakness  of  relief  administra- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  assumption  that  the  problem 
is  a temporary  one  only,  to  be  treated  with  emergency 
methods.  Because  of  this  attitude  “no  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  at  coordination  of  the  various  public  bu- 
reaus at  work  on  this  matter.  No  real  effort  has  been 
made  to  build  up  a well  trained,  competent  personnel. 
The  necessity  for  maintaining  the  morale  of  a group  that 
is  already  one  fifth  of  the  population  . . . has  been 
ignored.  People  are  kept  in  idleness,  or  are  put  at  work 
for  which  they  are  completely  unfitted,  or  are  employed 
waste  fully  on  almost  useless  projects  whose  only  merit  is 
that  the  expenditure  for  materials  they  require  is  small. 
The  duplication  of  agencies  gives  every  incitement  to 
fraud. 

“Not  only  is  this  true,  but  even  the  physical  standards 
of  relief  are  shockingly  low.  Definite  signs  of  malnutri- 
tion are  found  in  20%  of  the  children  coming  from  un- 
employed families.  Rent  allowances  are  grossly  inade- 
quate. No  serious  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  unem- 
ployed decently  clothed,  the  result  being  a disastrous  low- 
ering of  morale  and  a situation  where,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  the  unemployed  person  is  prevented  from  even  go- 
ing out  to  look  for  work.  One  of  the  most  stupid  of  the 
regulations  is  that  which  endangers  the  relief  allowance 
if  anyone  in  the  family  gets  even  a part-time  or  temporary 
job,  although  the  returns  from  such  activity,  plus  the  reg- 
ular relief  allowance,  might  restore  the  family  to  a decent 
standard  of  living.” 

As  a result  of  its  study,  the  Committee  recommends 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  avoid  competing  with 
private  industry  and  the  development  of  “a  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  public-works  and  work-relief  project, 
undertaken  with  long-range  planning  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  supplemented  both  by  unemployment  insurance 
and  by  a national  and  coordinated  system  of  public  em- 
ployment agencies.” 

The  Committee  sums  up  their  conclusions  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

“ ‘Under  a properly  coordinated  plan  for  work  and  re- 
lief in  New  York  City,  an  unemployed  person  would  reg- 


ister at  the  public  employment  service,  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  his  occupational  experience,  and  then  be  placed 
in,  private  industry  if  a job  were  available.  If  none  were 
available,  he  would  then  draw  whatever  unemployment- 
insurance  benefits  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  State  or 
Federal  laws.  If  he  was  not  entitled  to  such  benefits,  or 
when  they  were  exhausted,  he  would  be  referred  to  a 
public-work  job  if  there  was  an  available  one  for  which 
he  was  properly  equipped.  Only  if  he, received  no  aid 
through  these  channels  would  he  be  placed  on  home  relief. 
All  persons  placed  on  home  relief,  which  is  in  fact  an  un- 
employment dole  supported  by  public  taxation,  should  be 
required  at  the  end  of  every  four-week  period  to  reapply 
at  the  public  employment  service  for  work.  The  employ- 
ment service  would  thus  become  the  dynamic  center  of 
the  entire  unemployment  administration.  Such  a pro- 
cedure would  result  in  the  more  efficient  use  of  workers 
in  both  private  industry  and  public  works;  it  would  de- 
crease the  shelving  of  people  on  home  relief  which  in- 
evitably makes  for  unemployability,  and  would  substan- 
tially decrease  the  number  of  people  who  are  either  on  the 
relief  rolls  because  they  do  not  wish  to  work  or  because 
they  have  made  fraudulent  claims. 

“ ‘We  recognize  that  no  city  can  undertake  the  coordina- 
tion of  these  services.  The  facts  discovered  in  the  study 
are,  however,  so  convincing  that  we  lay  them  before  you 
(the  Mayor)  at  this  time  with  the  recommendation  that 
you  take  whatever  steps  are  appropriate  to  lay  them  be- 
fore the  Federal  and  State  relief  administrations  for  their 
earnest  consideration.’  ” 

G.  R.  W.  I 

<$>  <J>  ^ <$> 

“A  Practical  Experience  with  a Relief  Diet” 

By  Helen  Hart 

The  Family.  April.  1100  words.  I 

What  started  out  to  be  an  effort  to  have  a group  of  i 
Hartford  (Connecticut)  families  voluntarily  undergo  the 
rigors  of  a relief  diet  for  one  week  during  Lent,  “in  order 
to  share  the  daily  experience  of  thousands  of  their  fellow 
citizens,”  became  a practical  experiment  with  valuable  | 
results. 

For  one  week,  twenty-five  families  offered:  “(1)  to 
attempt  living  on  the  food  allowance  recommended  by  the 
Relief  Commission  for  inclusion  in  the  budgets  of  men 
on  work  relief  financed  by  Federal  funds;  or  (2)  to 
patronize  the  Municipal  Commissary  on  the  same  basis 
as  Hartford  families  who  were  on  direct  relief.”  This 
Commissary,  considered  the  best  in  the  State,  offered  i 
a dietary  very  nearly  equal  to  the  “Adequate  Diet  at  Mini-  | 
mum  Cost”  outlined  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

Seventeen  families  chose  the  first  method,  under  which  ! 
a family  of  five  is  allowed  $9  a week  for  food ; in  the  case  ! 
of  a single  woman  it  is  $2.50  weekly.  The  alternate  was  : 
accepted  by  five  groups,  who  agreed  to  deal  at  the  Com-  i 
missary,  which  offered  a food  allotment  comparable  to  that 
provided  for  under  the  Federal  scheme.  Each  family  is 
allowed  so  many  “units”  and  may  “purchase”  any  article 
at  the  price  set.  ’ 

Those  on  the  budget  basis  seemed  more  optimistic  of 
the  outcome  than  those  agreeing  to  test  the  Commissary  ■ 
scheme,  but  the  results  were  similar. 

According  to  Mrs.  O.  G.  Wiedman,  who  supervised  the 
experiment,  “ ‘with  few  exceptions,  the  families  said  they 
lost  weight  and  stayed  hungry  throughout  the  week.  The 
families  on  the  Eederal  Relief  diet  felt  that  the  money 
was  not  adequate.’  ” 

In  one  family,  where  the  mother  procured  a fairly  well  : 
balanced  menu,  the  father  lost  two  pounds;  the  mother,  i 
three ; the  maid,  three ; a twelve-year-old  son,  three ; and 
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a seventeen-year-old  son,  three.  The  mother  said  that 
only  giving  a share  of  her  food  to  her  three-year-old  son 
prevented  him  from  losing,  too. 

According  to  a family  who  existed  on  the  Commissary 
diet,  the  father  lost  two  pounds,  the  mother  lost  three, 
three  small  children  lost  one  each,  and  the  maid  lost  two. 

“ ‘The  Municipal  store  lacked  quantity  and  quality. 
There  was  no  milk  for  adults,  unless  it  was  deducted  from 
the  children’s  allowance.  There  was  no  fruit  except 
prunes,  no  whole  wheat  flour  or  bread,  no  seasoning  ex- 
cept salt  and  pepper,  no  vinegar,  and  no  salt  fish.’  ” 

While  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Com- 
missary saved  the  city  some  money,  the  quality  of  the 
food  was  branded  as  inferior  and  the  quantity  as  inade- 
quate. It  was  suggested  a scrip  plan  might  prove  feasible 
and  more  satisfactory. 

Following  a discussion  of  t’ne  findings  with  the  Hartford 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Commission,  the  former  agreed  to  make  certain 
changes  and  additions.  The  milk  allowance  was  increased, 
a better  grade  of  tomatoes  and  a coarser  type  of  corn  meal 
furnished.  The  additions  included  salt  fish,  fresh  fruit, 
vanilla,  cereals,  and  condiments, — the  last-named  in  spite 
of  the  argument  that  it  might  make  a relief  family 
“feel  too  much  like  other  families,  and,  hence,  lose  its 
desire  for  self-support.” 

“ ‘From  our  point  of  view,  the  experiment  was  a real 
success,’  ” said  the  S.E.R.C.  Supervisor.  “ ‘It  not  only 
drew  the  attention  of  intelligent  citizens  to  the  plight  of 
dependent  families  in  the  community,  but  it  did  effect  im- 
portant changes  in  the  relief  dietary.’  ” 

M.  H. 

<$><$><$><$> 

“Lunch  at  Your  Club  on  Relief” 

By  Edith  W . Close 

The  Family.  April.  1400  words. 

A year  ago,  a dilapidated  area  of  four  square  blocks 
adjacent  to  the  Chicago  loop  district  was  found  to  contain 
193  persons  over  60  years  old,  existing  on  relief  and 
living  alone.  All  were  lonely,  some  were  ill,  some  did  not 
know  how  to  cook,  and  all  suffered  more  or  less  from  ir- 
regular and  unbalanced  meals. 

The  visitor  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Wel- 
fare who  covered  this  section  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
luncheon  club  to  help  relieve  their  condition.  The  use  of 
two  large  rooms  in  a church  community  house  was  donated 
six  noons  a week.  One  room  served  as  a dining  room  and 
the  other  as  a kitchen.  The  Nutrition  Department  and  the 
Housekeeping  Service  of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief 
Commission  aided  in  getting  the  scheme  started,  the 
former  agreeing  to  buy  and  plan  the  menus  and  the  latter 
offering  to  furnish  two  cooks  on  Work  Relief  for  no  other 
charge  than  meals. 

The  cost  of  the  food  was  cared  for  by  slicing  $2.90,  or 
approximately  one  third,  from  each  client’s  monthly  al- 
lowance for  food.  This  provided  a little  over  10<‘  per 
meal  per  person. 

The  “Club”  was  opened  on  May  7th,  with  15  persons 
on  hand,  but  now  the  maximum — 35 — are  served  each  day 
and  numerous  applications  have  been  turned  down. 

A variety  of  vocations  are  represented  in  the  group. 
A number  are  able  to  furnish  entertainment  of  one  kind 
or  another,  while  others  display  their  own  handiwork. 
There  is  a piano  available ; books  and  magazines  are  on 
hand;  while  many  a noon  repast  is  enlivened  by  talks  and 
discussions  based  on  personal  experiences  in  many  fields 
of  endeavor. 

“The  atmosphere  of  the  dining  room  is  cheerful  and 
pleasant  and  the  whole  spirit  has  been  one  of  helpful- 


ness. . . . The  appearance  of  the  group  is  neat  and 
clean.  . . . Many  have  improved  noticeably  in  health  and 
weight,  one  gaining  seventeen  pounds.  . . . A feeling 
of  security  is  apparent  in  all.  . . . Although  not  planned 
as  such,  the  dining  room  has  proved  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  a combination  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief. 
Plans  are  underway  for  other  dining  rooms  in  this  area.” 

M.  II. 

'^  <$>  <S>  <5^ 

“West  Indies — American  Style” 

By  Joanna  C.  Colcord 

Survey  Graphic.  April.  2100  words. 

P.W.A.  and  F.E.R.A.  money,  C.C.C.  units,  handicraft 
cooperatives  and  cooperative  stores,  and  Government 
homesteads  are  among  the  various  devices  being  employed 
to. restitute  the  American  Virgin  Islands  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  and  St.  John. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  still  laboring  un- 
der the  effects  of  Danish  control  through  absentee  owner- 
ship when  the  Department  of  the  Interior  set  up  a civilian 
government  in  1931  to  replace  U.  S.  Navy  Department 
rule,  existent  since  1917,  the  year  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  first  hoisted  there.  The  coaling  of  ships,  once  a lead- 
ing activity,  had  dropped  way  off,  and  falling  sugar  prices 
had  brought  ruin  to  the  sugar  cane  industry.  Half  of  the 
islands’  20,000  population  were  unemployed  and  faced 
po^•erty. 

The  situation  has  been  drastically  altered  through  the 
use  of  F.E.R.A.  and  P.W.A.  grants  which  amounted  to 
$668,000  from  June,  1933  to  June,  1934.  Ten  thousand 
of  this  was  used  to  finance  cooperatives,  $105,000  was 
consumed  hy  direct  relief  (mostly  in  federal  surplus  com- 
modities), $220,700  went  for  materials,  and  $332,300  was 
paid  out  in  work  relief  wages.  At  the  peak  of  activity, 
employment  was  found  for  4,000  persons. 

The  program  of  rehabilitation  included  new  school 
houses,  the  $100,000  P.W.A. -financed  Bluebeard’s  Castle 
Hotel,  the  planting  of  cocoanut  groves  and  mahogany 
stands,  road  improvements,  and  government-huilt,  two- 
room  houses.  But  it  is  through  homesteading  that  the  most 
radical  and  permanent  changes  are  being  effected, — the 
introduction  of  new  industries  and  trades  and  the  culti- 
vation of  local  foodstuffs  on  ground  once  more  profitably 
given  over  to  cane-raising. 

Prevailing  against  the  opposition  of  big  landowners, 
tracts  were  finally  purchased  by  the  Government  and 
parceled  out  to  the  natives,  generally  in  six-acre  plots. 
Less  than  10%  of  the  290  homesteaders  on  St.  Croix  and 
St.  Thomas  have  had  to  be  replaced  because  of  failure  to 
meet  their  obligations.  Ninety  percent  of  the  re-located 
families  met  their  15-year  amortization  payments  in  1934 
and  a number  have  already  paid  up  for  this  year. 

On  some  sites  are  two-room  dwellings  built  by  relief 
labor,  on  others  are  owner-built  houses,  while  in  some 
cases  former  estate  buildings  have  been  renovated  and 
put  back  into  use. 

The  settlers  raise  their  own  vegetables  and  fruit.  Cane 
is  still  cultivated  to  sell  to  the  neighboring  rum,  bav-rum, 
or  sugar  factories.  Many  have  made  use  of  the  offer  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  to  supply  them  with 
flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  islanders  are  being  taught  basketry,  embroidery, 
cabinet-making,  the  preparation  of  jams  and  conserves, 
pottery-making,  and  the  weaving  of  rag  rugs.  The  prod- 
ucts are  sold  to  tourists  through  cooperative  stores  and 
are  also  exported  to  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
with  the  demand  so  far  exceeding  the  supply.  Each 
worker  has  been  getting  around  $6  income  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar  spent  on  sales  promotion  and  administration. 
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Cooperative  enterprise  has  also  been  developed  among 
charcoal  burners,  cattle  herders,  and  vegetable  growers. 
The  bay-rum  industry,  privately  owned,  has  been  aided 
through  Government  assistance. 

Legal  barriers  have  temporarily  halted  the  Govern- 
ment’s most  ambitious  undertaking — the  formation  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Company,  backed  by  $1,000,000  from  the 
Federal  treasury,  to  purchase  property  and  engage  in  man- 
ufacture, agriculture,  and  trade.  Profits  were  to  make 
possible  a public  health  and  welfare  program,  with  any 
remainder  to  be  divided  on  a cooperative  basis  among  the 
workers  involved.  However,  the  Comptroller  General 
ruled  that  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  land’s  basic  law, 
that  profits  must  be  turned  over  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury  as 
regular  revenue,  unless  further  legislation  was  passed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Company  lias  bouglit  the  closed 
Danish  sugar  factory,  cleared  the  land  adjoining  it,  and 
is  ready  to  start  cane-raising  when  the  legal  difficulty  is 
eliminated.  To  make  profits  possible,  directors  of  the 
firm  feel  that  they  must  cling  to  the  current  wage  scale 
of  50<*  a day,  with  bonuses,  however,  for  those  who  can 
perform  more  than  the  average  amount  of  labor.  Even 
this  low  rate,  applicable  to  three  quarters  of  the  Indian 
population,  attracts  workers  from  Puerto  Rico,  where 
the  scale  is  as  low  as  25  a day. 

Until  this  organization  gets  into  operation,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  develop  public  heallh,  education,  and  wel- 
fare standards  comparable  to  the  American  scale,  so  the 
Federal  treasury  must  continue  its  assistance.  Public 
welfare  and  relief  is  now  more  a problem  than  ever,  since 
the  withdrawal  last  year  of  the  Red  Cross,  its  workers 
and  funds, — the  only  private  agency  of  any  size.  Alonzo 
Moron,  a native  of  St.  Thomas,  but  educated  and  trained 
for  social  work  in  the  United  States,  is  director  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Department.  But  lacking  means  for  direct 
relief,  his  work  consists  mainly  in  passing  on  applicants 
for  work  relief  and  distributing  Federal  surplus  com- 
modities. 


“Unemployment  Assistance:  the  Crisis  and  the 

Way  Out’^ 

By  Ronald  C.  Davison 

The  Nineteenth  Century.  April.  3,000  words 

The  application  of  the  new  British  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act  of  193-1-  was  of  short  duration.  “The  key- 
notes of  the  new  system  were  the  elimination  of  local  ad- 
ministration ; uniformity  of  allowances ; and  the  central 
control  of  the  whole  machine  by  an  independent  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Board.” 

One  serious  difficulty  was  revealed  by  the  discovery  that 
the  “transitional  payment  class”  covered  by  the  law  under 
discussion  includes  others  besides  that  “unfortunate  section 
of  ordinary  wage-earners  who  need  nothing  more  than  a 
decent  maintenance  from  the  State  to  carry  them  on  un- 
til steady  work  can  be  found  again.”  There  also  fall 
within  this  class  many  on  the  verge  of  unemployability. 

The  new  Board  aimed  to  treat  their  cases  with  mechan- 
ical service,  whereas  they  need  all-round  treatment  which 
considers  “not  merely  a man’s  monetary  needs,  but  his 
present  and  future  opportunities  of  re-employment  . . . 
together  with  any  other  troubles  that  are  keeping  him 
down.” 

When  no  more  than  half  of  the  “transitional  payment 
class”  had  been  transferred  to  the  new  service,  where  “the 
new  scale  and  means  test  were  applied  and  the  appropriate 
cuts  and  increases  were  abruptly  enforced  . . . daily 
demonstrations  of  protest  were  being  reported  . . . there 


were  one  or  two  riots,  and  daily  deputations  of  public  as- 
sistance committees  began  to  descend  upon  the  Minister  of 
Labour  to  speak  for  their  late  clients.  . . . Under  the 
surface  there  was  an  uprising  of  local  sentiment,  both 
good  and  bad,  against  the  imposition  of  bureaucratic 
formulae  by  Whitehall.  There  was  a sudden  rediscover^' 
that  the  basic  relief  of  poverty  was,  after  all,  a neighbor- 
hood affair,  no  matter  where  the  money  came  from.” 

Thus  it  was  demonstrated  that  “for  the  real  exercise 
of  the  discretionary  power  local  bodies  of  some  kind  are 
essential.”  Interviews  must  be  conducted  by  local  of- 
ficials, who  must  also  handle  complaints  which,  under  the 
new  centralized  system  have  all  gone  direct  to  national 
headquarters. 

To  solve  this  dilemma,  it  is  suggested  that  regional  coun- 
cils should  be  set  up.  Each  should  frame  a detailed  policy 
of  assistance  for  its  area  within  the  broad  lines  of  a na- 
tional code.  “The  code  should  establish  the  normal  scale 
and  the  principles  upon  which  rents  and  family  incomes 
are  to  be  treated,  but  there  must  be  real  scope  for  local 
discretion.  The  central  authority  should  not  attempt,  as 
the  Board  is  attempting,  to  prescribe  what  is  to  be  done 
in  every  type  of  case.  . . . Complete  uniformity  is  a false 
ideal — a typical  fault  of  the  bureaucratic  machine.  Adapt- 
ability and  local  acceptability  are  much  more  important.” 

The  author  points  out,  in  his  own  words:  “It  is  be- 

lieved that,  in  the  country  as  a whole,  the  guarded  measure 
of  devolved  responsibility  proposed  above  would  be  work- 
able and  would  be  the  safest  way  out  of  the  crisis.  It  is  an 
emergency  service  that  we  now  have  to  provide  for  some 
of  our  unemployed.  There  is  no  room  for  a permanent 
secondary  State  service  in  between  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  local  public  assistance,  and  we  ought  not  to  deal 
with  the  momentary  crisis  as  if  we  should  always  have 
750,000  genuine  wage-earners  outside  the  scope  of  wages 
and  insurance  benefit  and  in  poverty.  It  is  a condition  that 
is  not  permanent;  nor  can  we  make  it  tolerable.  Lffti- 
mately  we  shall  drain  off  the  surplus  unemployment  either 
by  turning  it  into  the  well-used  leisure  of  the  young  (half- 
time instruction  to  18)  or  by  retirement  of  the  elderly  or 
by  a combination  of  these  with  industrial  measures.  Then 
we  shall  wish  to  slide  back  the  relief  of  poverty  on  to  ‘re- 
gional’ local  government  where  it  properly  belongs.” 

“The  new  Board’s  task  is  essentially  regional ; it  differs 
in  kind  as  between  a limited  number  of  truly  depressed 
regions  requiring  temporary  ‘mass’  relief,  and  the  rest 
of  the  country,  which  requires  nothing  of  the  same  order. 
Should  not  the  method  of  administration  correspond  with 
such  facts  by  including  a wide  measure  of  regional  and 
local  devolution?” 

G.  R.  W. 

•$><$>  ^ <*> 

“The  Adjustment  Service:  A Report  of  an 

Experiment  in  Adult  Guidance” 

By  Jerome  H.  Bentley,  Director 

American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  60  East 

42d  Street,  New  York  City.  64  pp.  15?^. 

“The  Adjustment  Service  was  an  experiment  in  a free 
community  counseling  service  for  adults.”  It  “was  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  ad- 
justment and  readjustment  of  individual  men  and  women 
in  the  economic  and  social  situations  in  which  they  found 
themselves.”  This  experiment  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
belief  that  certain  problems  accompanying  widespread  un- 
employment. “while  precipitated  and  intensified  by  the  de- 
pression, had  their  roots  in  faulty  personal  adjustments.” 
Relief  workers  had  noted  that  many  unemployed,  who  had 
been  among  the  first  to  be  released  when  retrenchment  be- 
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came  necessary,  had  been  ill-suited  to  their  occupations. 
These  people  needed  “a  better  understanding  of  their  abil- 
j ities  and  personal  characteristics,”  a renewal  of  self-confi- 
dence, and,  frequently,  vocational  re-education.  Thus  it 
was  decided  to  set  up,  in  New  York  City,  an  experimental 
counseling  agency  for  adults  which  was  not  only  to  offer 
vocational  guidance  and  vocational  adjustment,  but  also 
to  be  concerned  with  the  clients’  whole  range  of  activities 
1 and  contacts. 

Financially,  the  experiment  was  made  possible  by  a 
s grant  given  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  the  setting 
i up  of  such  an  enterprise.  Relief  funds  paid  the  salaries 
I of  staff  members  selected  from  work  relief  lists.  The 
I project  was  .sponsored  by  the  American  Association  for 
I Adult  Education.  The  clients  were  charged  no  fee  for  the 
service. 

Believing  that  “the  individual  must  have  help  to  find 
I his  way  through  the  maze  of  the  rapidly  .shifting  social 
1 order  if  he  is  to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  a well- 
planned  and  self-directed  life,  . . . the  Adjustment  Serv- 
ice sought  to  bring  about  this  kind  of  adjustment  by  help- 
ing the  individual  to  appraise  his  own  abilities  and 
interests,  and  to  know  what  and  where  the  opportunities 
are  in  which  these  abilities  and  interests  can  best  find 
satisfaction.” 

To  achieve  these  aims,  a variety  of  methods  were  called 
into  action.  The  problems  and  possibilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual were  determined  through  interviews,  detailed  v/rit- 
ten  records  filled  out  by  the  client,  standardized  tests, 
clearance  through  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  and  some- 
times medical  and  psychiatric  examinations.  In  order  to 
help  the  client  form  a true  picture  of  himself  and  adjust 
his  plans  in  a practical  w'ay,  the  counselor  had  access  to  a 
special  library,  extensive  information  regarding  occupa- 
tional trends,  a complete  file  of  educational  and  avocational 
facilities  in  the  metropolitan  area,  consultation  with  other 
counselors  who  were  well  acquainted  with  special  fields, 
advice  of  experienced  psychologists  and  specialists  in  edu- 
cational and  avocational  fields,  and  the  privilege  of  referral 
to  a Case  Board  which  would  render  suggestions  regarding 
the  solution  of  difficult  problems. 

After  the  preliminary  interview,  the  counselor  studied 
the  information  which  the  organization  had  accumulated 
about  the  client,  then  gathered  all  the  pertinent  data  which 
might  further  his  client’s  interests  and,  after  studying 
both,  presented  his  conclusions  at  the  “planning  inter- 
view.” Never  dogmatic,  but  sympathetic  and  eager  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  client  all  pertinent  information,  the 
counselor  would  then  encourage  his  self-expression. 
Much  effort  was  expended  in  working  out  a plan  which 
would  fully  satisfy  the  applicant.  “In  general,  the  client 
and  his  counselor  developed  a program  embracing  more 
than  one  avenue  of  approach  to  a plan  for  future  develop- 
ment.” No  pressure  was  exerted  except  to  urge  the  client 
to  translate  some  plan  into  prompt  action. 

Among  the  services  performed  by  the  varied  techniques 
of  the  organization  were:  (1)  helping  the  “Not-Yet-Em- 
ployed”  to  determine  the  line  of  work  in  which  they  were 
most  apt  to  succeed;  (2)  helping  those  who  had  worked 
in  several  different  fields  to  determine  which  thev  should 
pursue;  (3)  restoring  the  self-confidence  of  those  who 
were  already  established  in  the  right  type  of  work,  but 
who  had  become  discouraged  by  unsatisfactory  earnings 
and  failure  to  advance  during  the  depression.  “Many, 
who  had  had  no  experience  but  who  had  made  prepara- 
tion for  some  vocation,  also  sought  confirmation  of  their 
choice,  because  their  inabilit}'^  to  find  a place  in  their  chosen 
field  had  shaken  their  confidence  in  its  appropriateness.” 
The  fact  that  over  16,000  people  applied  to  the  Service 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  an  organiza- 


tion. These  individuals  were  not  accustomed  to  applying 
to  relief  or  other  social  work  organizations — almost  three 
fourths  of  them  had  never  apjilied  to  any  agency  registered 
with  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  independent,  well-educated,  American-born,  in- 
telligent. They  had  had  continuity  of  employment  until 
the  depression  ; and  they  had  enjoyed  more  than  average 
financial  success  in  their  employment.  They  had  followed 
a wide  variety  of  occupational  pursuits. 

“They  were  interesting,  worth  while,  purposeful  indi- 
viduals— typical  of  the  kind  of  people  who  form  the  back- 
bone of  most  American  communities.  Though  unem- 
ployed, the  majority  came  for  counsel  and  for  assistance 
in  some  problem  other  than  that  of  immediate  employment. 
The  fact  that  these  people  came  to  the  Adjustment  Service 
and,  having  come,  sent  their  friends  is  an  indication  that 
they  themselves  felt  the  need  for  such  an  organization 
and  found  it  helpful.” 

The  following  evaluative  summary  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  defects  of  the  experiment  is  presented  in  the 
words  of  the  Director: 

(1)  This  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a real 
need  in  present-day  society  for  an  adult  counseling  service  that  can 
help  men  and  women  so  plan  their  lives  that  they  can  make  what 
is  for  them  the  best  possible  adjustment  to  the  world  in  which  they 
live.  There  is  evidence  that  this  need  existed  before  the  depression 
and  that  it  will  continue  after  the  depression  is  over. 

(2)  The  Adjustment  Service  has  successfully  met  that  need 
for  a large  percentage  of  its  clients,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  “white 
collar”  class. 

(3)  The  Service  developed  an  organization  and  procedure  for 
adult  counseling,  the  unique  features  of  w'hich  were : 

a.  It  served  a very  large  number  of  clients  in  a comparatively 
short  time. 

b.  It  demonstrated  that  a competent  staff  could  be  selected  from 
unemployed  men  and  women. 

c.  It  developed  a process  of  selecting  and  training  as  counselors, 
mature,  capable  men  and  women  successful  in  other  lines  of 
work  but  previously  inexperienced  in  counseling. 

d.  It  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  training  lay  persons,  w’ho 
had  had  no  training  in  psychology,  to  interpret  test  scores 
and  to  use  them  conservatively. 

e.  It  demonstrated  the  use  of  diagnostic  techniques  in  counseling 
large  numbers  of  individuals  in  a short  space  of  time. 

f.  It  developed  and  worked  out  methods  by  which  a medical  and 
psychiatric  staff  cooperated  in  a general  counseling  service. 

g.  It  prepared  and  used  information  on  occupational  trends 
in  the  local  area,  covering:  (1)  Long-time  trends  (2)  Current 
trends  and  conditions. 

h.  It  created  a special  library  of  occupational  information. 

i.  It  arranged  for  and  helped  in  the  development  of  a permanent 
file  of  information  on  educational,  recreational,  and  other 
avocational  opportunities  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

j.  It  developed  a program  of  general  counseling,  which  was 
characterized  by : 

(I)  An  approach  to  the  client  as  an  entity  and  not  in 
terms  of  one  problem  area. 

(II)  The  use  of  the  counselor  as  a coordinator  and  inter- 
preter of  data  furnished  by  client,  testing  laboratory, 
psychiatrist,  and  medical  expert,  and  drawn  from  in- 
formation regarding  vocational,  educational,  and  avo- 
cational opportunities  open  to  him. 

(III)  A cooperative  counselor-client  relationship  in  which 
the  client  was  given  and  accepted  a high  degree  of 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  interpretation 
of  data  regarding  himself  and  his  opportunities  and 
full  responsibility  for  the  plan  adopted. 

(IV)  A consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  client’s  life  in 
developing  the  plan. 

(4)  The  Adjustment  Service  did  not  attempt  to  compete  with 
or  supplant  other  community  services,  but  used  and  in  turn  served 
them  as  far  as  possible. 

(5)  It  demonstrated  the  close  relationship  such  a serxice  has 
by  its  very  nature  w'ith  social  case  work  agencies,  education,  public 
employment,  and  many  other  social  agencies  of  various  types.  It 
worked  out  methods  for  successful  cooperation  w’ith  social  case 
w'ork  and  adult  education  agencies. 

(6)  Its  costs  were  not  excessive.  They  were  in  line  with  costs 
of  a number  of  other  related  types  of  service.s  such  as  employment 
service',  family  case  w'ork,  personnel  work,  etc. 
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(7)  It  did  not  provide  an  effective  “follow-up”  service.  Good 
guidance  technique  requires  in  many  cases  a longer  period  of  con- 
tact between  client  and  counselor  than  the  Adjustment  Service 
could  make  possible. 

(8)  It  did  not  emphasize  employment  enough,  through  contact 
with  existing  employment  agencies,  public  or  private. 

(An  interesting  detail  not  recounted  in  this  summary  but  il- 
lustrating the  thoroughness  of  the  Service  was  the  custom  of  hav- 
ing aspiring  writers  or  artists  submit  samples  of  their  work  which 
were  analyzed  by  competent  critics.) 

The  executives  of  the  Adjustment  Service  feel  that 
their  experiment  demonstrated  a real  need  for  this  type  of 
service,  which  should  be  established  in  many  other  com- 
munities, adapted  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  each.  They 
advise  that  such  projects  should  cover  a longer  period  of 
time  than  did  their  experiment  of  sixteen  months,  in  order 
to  facilitate  “follow-up”  work  which  would  provide  a 
check  on  the  value  of  their  conclusions  and  an  opportunity 
to  do  more  research  and  experimentation  with  various 
methods.  It  is  further  suggested  that  a central,  coordinat- 
ing agency  should  be  established  to  act  as  a clearing  house 
for  research  findings.  The  local  bureaus  might  be  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  schools,  public  employment  offices, 
case  work  agencies,  or  other  organizations,  although  the 
work  of  the  Adjustment  Service  extends  heyoncl  their 
present  scope.  A foundation  and  basis  for  such  work  is 
provided  by  the  records  of  this  experiment. 

G.  R.  W. 

“What  of  Unemployed  Youth?” 

By  George  E.  Myers,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education 

and  Guidance,  University  of  Michigan 
Education.  April.  2,000  words. 

The  group  of  unemployed  youth  who  have  finished 
school  but  have  never  been  able  to  find  employment  could 
be  vastly  benefitted  by  a program  which  would  help  them 
in  the  following  ways : ( 1 ) Give  them  an  understanding 
of  the  conditions  responsible  for  their  present  plight  by 
providing  them  with  opportunities  for  further  education 
of  a type  which  would  give  special  attention  to  civic,  so- 
cial. and  economic  questions  in  their  relation  to  present 
conditions.  (2)  Provide  them  with  further  preparation 
for  a suitable  vocation.  Those  who  have  made  no  special 
preparation  for  any  particular  vocation  should  select  and 
prepare  for  specific  fields  of  w’ork,  while  those  who  have 
been  prepared  by  special  training  should  keep  their  prepa- 
ration up  to  date  and  add  to  its  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness. (3)  Keep  up  their  morale  with  wholesome 
recreation.  Guidance  in  this  field  should  encourage  variety 
and  the  selection  of  suitable  activities.  (4)  Encourage  them 
to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  conditions  by  participating 
in  unpaid  community  service  activities. 

On  the  whole,  “it  appears  that  what  these  young  people 
need  is  not  instruction  so  much  as  help  in  thinking  over 
and  deciding  on  present  and  future  plans  for  their  own 
lives  along  educational,  vocational,  recreational,  and  com- 
munity service  lines.  . . . They  need  help  in  gathering 
information  concerning  opportunities  and  requirements 
along  all  of  these  lines  and  in  evaluating  this  information 
in  relation  to  their  own  qualities  and  characteristics.” 

The  author  suggests  that  a program  to  provide  the 
necessary  services  should  be  sponsored  by  the  public 
school  system,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  relief  admin- 
istration. His  specific  suggestion  is  to  develop  a program 
for  unemployed  youth,  aged  16  to  25,  in  this  way: 

“Employ  a competent  local  director  of  the  program  in 
each  community.  Provide  him  with  a selected  staff  of 
E.E.R.A.  helpers,  as  teachers  are  now  provided  for 
E.E.R.A.  schools.  Authorize  him  to  recruit  voluntary 


helpers  also.  Arrange  for  unemployed  youth  who  wish  to 
participate  in  the  program  to  be  paid  30^  or  40<&  an  hour 
for  10  hours  of  work  per  week.  Start  with  a selected 
group  of  moderate  size  and  expand  gradually  until  all  | 
who  wish  to  participate  are  included  in  the  program.  Let  il 
the  work  be  limited  to  community  service  projects  that  wi 
will  not  result  in  loss  of  employment  opportunities  for  b 
adults.  Make  the  first  project  a survey  of  unemployed 
youth  in  the  community  in  accordance  with  a plan  of 
national  scope,  and  build  the  program  as  a whole  on  the 
results  of  this  survey.  Survey  recreational  opportunities 
and  needs,  making  a list  of  practicable  things  to  be  done 
in  order  to  improve  recreational  facilities.  Survey  com- 
munity service  opportunities  and  needs,  making  a similar 
list  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of 
community  life.  With  the  assistance  of  the  youth  who 
participate  in  the  program  decide  upon  certain  projects 
to  be  undertaken  and  assign  youth  to  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  accordance  with  their  abilities  and  interests.  Make 
it  clear  that  the  director  and  his  staff  will  assist  those  who 
come  into  the  program  to  obtain  suitable  full-time  em- 
ployment as  soon  as  possible.  Keep  records  of  the  activi- 
ties of  each  youth  as  a basis  for  recommendation  for  full- 
time employment.” 

This  program  would  also  include  provisions  for  voca-  ' 
tional  education  and  guidance,  for  physical  and  social  : 
recreation,  and  particularly  for  individual  counseling. 
“Indeed,  counseling  in  its  best  sense,  in  the  sense  of  help- 
ing each  individual  to  gather,  w’eigh,  and  evaluate  signifi-  i 
cant  facts  before  reaching  a decision,  should  permeate  the  | 
whole  program.” 

G.  R.  W. 

■^  <$><$>  <s>  1 

I 

I 

“Government  Plans  Solution  of  Unemployed  Youth 

Issue  in  $96,000,000  Relief  Program” 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  April  9.  7(X)  words. 

A six-point  program  destined  to  aid  between  two  and 
three  million  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  ! 
24  has  been  formulated  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins.  ' 
These  individuals  are  either  without  work  or  not  attending 
school  on  a full-time  basis. 

The  scheme  consists  of : “ ( 1 ) Establishment  of  a 

junior  work  and  emergency  education  division  of  the 
new  work  relief  authority  to  provide  allowances  of  $15  a 
month  for  combined  work  and  training  experience  for 
SCXI.OOO  young  people,  primarily  from  19  to  20,  for  per- 
iods averaging  six  months.  (2)  Development  of  a scholar- 
ship program  for  16-  and  17-year-old  boys  and  girls,  pay- 
ing $2  a week  for  one  school  )^ear  to  100,000  worthy  boys 
and  girls  to  be  spent  for  carfare,  books,  and  incidentals 
necessary  to  further  schooling.  (3)  Development  of 
junior  selective  and  referral  activities  in  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  for  the  purpose  of  helping  young 
people  choose  the  proper  outlet  for  their  skills  and  abili- 
ties. (4)  Strengthening  of  the  federal  committee  on  ap- 
prentice training,  which  sets  standards  for  apprenticeship. 
(5)  Continuation  of  the  ‘self-help  for  college  students’ 
project  and  the  adult  education  classes  conducted  by  the 
E.E.R.A.  (6)  Extension  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.” 

The  $96,000,000  necessary  to  finance  this  scheme  would 
be  divided  into  $85,370,000  for  junior  work  and  emergency 
education,  $2,500,000  for  junior  selection  and  referral 
services,  $8,100,0(X)  for  scholarship  aid,  and  $30,000  for 
the  apprentice  training  committee. 

One  or  more  experimental  camps,  patterned  after  the 
transient  service  center  at  Eort  Eustis,  would  be  instituted 
to  provide  a greater  variety  of  work  experience  than  is 
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possible  in  the  C.C.C.  camps.  One  million  dollars  would 
be  allotted  for  this  enterprise,  which  should  take  care  of 
about  1,0CX)  young  people. 

To  coordinate  the  entire  program,  an  advisory  commit- 
tee would  be  established,  consisting  of  representation 
from  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  the  Office  of 
Education,  Emergency  Conservation  Bureau,  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  various 
other  agencies. 

Summing  up  the  prospects  facing  those  who  have 
reached  maturity  in  the  past  five  years,  it  w^as  said : “ ‘Be- 
cause of  inexperience  young  people  are  often  passed  over 
in  favor  of  older  workers,  and  if  they  have  no  family 
responsibilities,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  given  emergency 
employment  on  work  relief.’  ” These  individuals  do  not 
respond  to  the  theory  of  “ ‘learning  w'hile  they  can’t  be 
earning.’  ” 

In  a report  accompanying  the  proposals  were  statistics 
which  indicated  that  36%  of  high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ates between  18  and  29  are  without  work, — a percentage 
which  breaks  down  into  36.2  of  the  former  and  35  of  the 
latter. 

M.  H. 

<s>  <$>  <s> 

“Contribution  of  Vocational  Education  to  the 

Relief  of  Unemployment” 

By  /.  C.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education,  United  States  Office  of  Education 
Education.  April.  2,000  words. 

The  national  program  of  vocational  education  deals 
“with  the  worker  out  of  a job,  or  with  the  demoralizing 
consequences  of  unemployment  in  the  worker’s  home,  or 
with  the  maladjustments  experienced  indirectly  bv  large 
groups  of  workers  who  may  not  themselves  be  unem- 
ployed. . . . The  underlying  motive  of  the  services  being 
rendered  through  vocational  training  in  these  several  fields 
is  accordingly  relief  in  the  unemployment  situation  as  this 
situation  affects  respectively  the  wage  worker,  the  farmer, 
and  the  homemaker.” 

“Vocational  education  is  today  functioning  for  the  relief 
of  unemployment”  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  “By  train- 
ing the  unemployed  worker  ...  in  the  new  technics  of 
some  available  job.”  (2)  By  providing  the  employed 
worker  with  adjustment  training  along  the  lines  of  his 
daily  employment  to  prevent  the  occupational  maladjust- 
ment that  leads  to  unemployment  in  a rapidly  changing 
work  environment.  (3)  “By  administering  apprentice 
tiaining  for  the  unemployed  boy  or  girl.”  (4)  “By  en- 
rolling the  unemployed  worker  in  regular  vocational 
courses.”  (5)  “By  organizing  special  vocational  courses 
for  the  unemployed.”  (6)  “By  finding  a job  for  the  un- 
employed worker.”  (7)  “By  training  and  employing  un- 
employed workers  as  teachers  of  vocational  courses  for 
the  unemployed.”  (8)  “By  protecting  the  occupational 
morale  of  unemployed  workers  during  unemployment,  . . . 
preventing  them  from  becoming  permanently  unemploy- 
able.” (9)  “By  promoting  agricultural  adjustment  of  the 
maladjusted  farmer,”  helping  him  carry  out  the  Federal 
programs  of  production  control,  soil  erosion  control,  home- 
stead farming,  and  farm  financing.  (10)  “By  safeguard- 
ing the  health,  morale,  and  welfare  of  the  unemployed 
worker’s  family”  by  teaching  them  how  to  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments  to  reduced  family  income.  (11)  By 
making  available  consumer  education  to  the  homemaker. 
(12)  By  assisting  rural  families  in  planning  to  raise  food 
to  meet  their  own  needs.  (13)  “By  teaching  the  home- 
maker to  make  over  rather  than  buy  new.”  (14)  “By 


vocationally  rehabilitating  the  physically  disaljled  unem- 
ployed.” 

“Wcational  education  has  worked  during  the  past  year 
hand  in  hand  with  all  agencies  which  have  been  specifically 
organized  to  deal  with  different  aspects  of  the  continuing 
condition  of  industrial  unemployment,  of  agricultural  mal- 
adjustment, and  of  increasing  tension  and  dependency  in 
the  home.  Some  of  these  newly  established  agencies  rep- 
resent adoption  of  public  policies  for  safeguarding  the 
economic  security  of  the  worker  and  his  family  on  a per- 
manent basis,  rather  than  on  simply  an  emergency  basis, 
and  in  these  cases  the  cooperation  of  vocational  training 
agencies  also  is  on  a permanent  basis,  representing  per- 
manent modifications  and  expansions  of  the  long-time  vo- 
cational program.” 

G.  R.  W. 

^ 

“University  of,  by,  and  for  the  People” 

By  Trygve  Darveson 

The  Rotarian.  April.  1350  words. 

The  People’s  University  Movement  is  a novel  venture 
in  adult  education  taking  place  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 

In  May,  1933,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Lansing,  with 
the  pressure  of  the  depression  forcing  the  issue,  reluctantly 
decided  to  discontinue  the  evening  schools.  The  follow- 
ing week  a group  of  public-spirited  citizens  met  and 
launched  the  new  Movement. 

There  is  no  registration  in  this  university ; there  are  no 
fees.  The  instructors,  apart  from  ten  F.E.R.A.  em- 
ployees, are  volunteers.  They  are,  nevertheless,  highly 
qualified.  There  is  an  enrollment  of  well  over  3,000  stu- 
dents, varying  from  shop-clerks  and  mechanics  to  college 
graduates  and  businessmen.  The  University  issues  no 
credits,  no  certificates  of  any  kind.  The  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  educational  fellowship  is  felt  to  be  the  basic  thing. 

The  meeting  places  of  the  classes  are  varied.  Sessions 
meet  in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  lodge  halls,  churches, 
schools,  city  or  business  buildings.  These  meeting-places 
are  loaned  free  of  charge. 

There  are  over  a hundred  courses,  spread  over  sixteen 
departments.  These  courses  embrace  expression,  public 
speaking,  lip-reading,  psychology,  sculpture,  painting,  mu- 
sic, languages,  typing,  stenography,  financial  statistics, 
aviation,  real  estate,  home  hygiene,  political  science,  and 
many  other  topics. 

The  community  has  cooperated  magnificently  with  the 
University.  The  people  of  Lansing  seem  to  have  caught 
“a  vision  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  resources  which,  un- 
til this  program  gave  them  an  outlet,  lay  almost  untapped.” 

A.  T.,  Jr. 

^ <J>  <S>  ❖ 

“Economic  Planning” 

By  Ruth  Bluhm 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Henry  Harap,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mimeographed  report : 

Economics  for  Teachers  Series.  2,000  words. 

This  study  was  made  to  determine  “what  the  teaching 
profession  and  the  schools  can  contribute  to  economic  plan- 
ning.” Reviewing  briefly  our  past  experience,  indicating 
a need  for  economic  planning,  the  authors  say:  “Indus- 
trial or  economic  planning  is  a new  idea  in  American  life, 
being  the  opposite  of  our  accustomed  ideals  of  individual- 
ism. We  have  gone  about  things  rather  haphazardly  in 
the  past.  We  stumbled  over  cut-throat  competition  and 
graft  in  railroads  and  created  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission.  We  fell  over  money  panics,  and  built  up 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  We  dropped  into  agricul- 
tural depression  and  created  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
These  are  mere  examples  of  hundreds  of  controls.  Itach 
of  these  agencies  has  been  conceived  much  as  if  the  situa- 
tion with  which  it  has  to  deal  were  an  isolated  and  acci- 
dental phenomenon.  Instead  of  setting  up  dozens  of  un- 
related controls  which  confuse  and  dismay  us,  we  must 
see  that  the  prime  need  is  master  planning,  something  that 
will  attack  the  problem  of  our  society  from  the  center.” 

Summarizing  underlying  causes  for  our  economic  col- 
lapse. the  authors  continue:  “In  the  boom  year  1928,  half 
the  farm  incomes  did  not  increase,  being  as  low  as  before 
the  war.  Manufacturing  wages  were  lower  in  1928  than 
in  1923.  Altogether  the  average  annual  real  earnings  of 
M'age  workers  probably  increased  no  more  than  5%  from 
1923  to  1928 — the  rate  of  1%  per  year.  The  large  vol- 
ume of  unemployment  throughout  these  years  further 
limited  purchasing  power.  Industrial  production  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  about  4%,  four  times  as  fast  as 
wages.  It  took  fewer  men  and  women  to  manufacture 
and  di.stribute  an  increasing  amount  of  goods.  The  small 
minority  who  received  the  additional  profits  invested  a lot 
of  it  in  stocks,  bonds,  securities,  which  was  spent  to  finance 
the  erection  of  large  numbers  of  industrial  plants,  apart- 
ment houses,  and  business  buildings.  The  small  salary 
earners  probably  increased  their  purchases  somewhat  more 
rapidly  than  their  cash  incomes  grew.  Next  we  have  the 
expansion  of  speculative  credit.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  whole  structure  became  top  heavy  and  that  we  are 
realizing  today  the  need  for  some  system  of  planning?” 

A survey  of  the  needs  for  economic  planning,  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  present  economic  situation,  and  the  na- 
ture of  our  past  planning  e.xperience  was  made  with  the 
following  conclusions : 

(1)  The  characteristics  of  economic  life,  giving  rise 
to  the  need  for  planning,  are  (a)  the  decline  in  industrial 
production  and  our  prevailing  unemployment,  (b)  the 
failure  of  banks,  (c)  decrease  in  wages,  (d)  heavily  mort- 
gaged farms,  (e)  decline  in  values  of  real  estate,  factory 
equipment,  and  commodities  estimated  at  .$185,000,000,- 
000,  (f)  loss  of  income  nationally  reducing  purchasing 
])ower,  and  (g)  declining  birth  rate  and  danger  of  in- 
creased production  exceeding  growth  of  population. 

(2)  Increase  in  industrial  output  and  greater  efficiency 
ret|uire  a limitation  of  crops  to  maintain  balance  between 
agricultural  consumption  and  production. 

(3)  The  efficiency  of  automatic  machinery  produces 
more  and  more  goods  and  requires  the  employment  of 
fewer  and  fewer  workers. 

(4)  Needed  provisions  for  individual  security  that  an 
economic  plan  can  make  are:  (a)  a fairer  division  of  na- 
tional wealth,  (b)  higher  standards  of  living,  (c)  in- 
creased production,  (d)  abolishment  of  unemployment, 
(e)  social  insurance,  and  (f)  stabilization  of  money  and 
credit. 

(5)  Some  present  beginnings  of  economic  planning 
are  the  N.R.A.  providing  “for  economic  planning  and 
regulating : production  ; price  levels  ; employment ; wages  : 
hours;  profits;  competitions.”  and  the  A.A.A..  the  T.V.A., 
and  like  projects  indicative  of  needed  economic  planning 
and  control. 

(6)  The  experience  of  other  countries  with  national 
economic  planning,  in  the  ooinion  of  the  authors,  recom- 
mends it  to  our  consideration,  Russia  now  being  on  her 
second  Five-Year  Plan  and  France  operating  under  the 
guidance  of  its  National  Economic  Council  created  in 
1925. 

(7)  Organized  private  enterprise  has  produced  sev- 
eral proposals  for  national  industrial  planning  in  the  form 


of  an  advisory  economic  council  composed  of  men  and 
women  representing  iiidustry,  labor,  commerce,  banking, 
and  the  like.  Illustrations  of  these  are  the  proposals  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Similar  plans 
have  been  proposed  by  Senator  Robert  LaFollette,  Charles 
A.  Beard,  Stuart  Chase,  and  Bernard  Baruch. 

(8)  “A  change  from  our  present  system  of  capitalism 
to  a collective  society  would  necessitate  the  following 
changes:  (a)  private  ownership  to  social  ownership;  (b) 
private  enterprise  to  collective  enterprise;  (c)  laissez-faire 
to  democratic  management  and  control;  (d)  production 
for  profit  to  production  for  use;  (e)  complete  abolition 
of  the  profit  system.” 

“There  is  a sharp  division  between  socialists  and  com- 
munists principally  on  the  question  of  methods  and  tactics. 
The  Communist  method  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
change  to  socialism  can  only  take  place  by  revolutionary 
means  even  if  bloodshed  is  necessitated.  When  this  sud- 
den change  has  occurred,  then  a dictatorship  must  be  as- 
sumed. The  .Socialist  method  is  a constructive  method. 
It  believes  that  you  can  construct  socialism  by  changing 
public  opinion,  by  building  up  industrial  organizations,  by 
building  up  political  organizations,  by  capturing  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  state.  It  would  bring  about  the  transition 
from  Capitalism  to  Socialism  by  control  of  the  political 
state.” 

(9)  As  to  the  school’s  part,  it  is  stated  that  “public 
education  is  the  best  means  of  educating  the  people  for 
good  social  planning.  At  present  there  are  no  plans  of 
what  the  schools  should  accomplish  in  this  field,  but  they 
will  no  doubt  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  future.” 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  schools  should  guide  the 
children  toward  vocations  in  which  there  is  a demand ; 
train  them  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  conduct  of 
civic  afifairs ; train  for  leadership  in  social  and  economic 
matters ; give  adults  instruction  in  economic  affairs ; and 
bring  pupils  in  contact  with  living  problems,  assisting  them 
in  their  solution.  The  authors  add  that  since  public  edu- 
cation consumes  over  3%  of  the  national  income  and  since 
there  arc  probably  a million  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  teaching  profession  will 
be  expected  to  have  a place  on  the  national  economic 
council. 

(10)  The  relation  of  public  education  to  labor  supply 
should  find  its  voice  in  training  persons  for  fields  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  demand  for  that  field  and  other  fields, 
in  re-training  surplus  labor  in  one  industry  for  service 
in  another,  in  giving  vocational  training  in  at  least  two 
lines  of  work,  in  guiding  people  into  occupations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  social  ])lan,  and  in  advising  as  to  the 
demand  and  wages  of  workers  in  every  industry. 

Public  education  may  also  exercise  a regulatory  func- 
tion by  making  standards  for  entrance  into  the  profession 
as  high  as  possible  ; by  excluding  from  the  profession  those 
morally,  mentally,  or  physically  unfit ; by  reducing  the  size 
of  classes,  thus  creating  a greater  demand  for  teachers ; 
by  creating  special  teaching  jobs  in  parental  education  and 
classes  for  the  mentally  deficient ; by  limiting  the  number 
of  entrants  at  teacher-training  institutions  to  the  probable 
demand  four  years  later ; and  by  providing  for  retirement 
of  older  school  teachers,  creating  places  for  newer  teachers. 

As  to  what  the  teaching  profession  and  the  schools  can 
contribute  to  economic  planning,  the  authors  submit  the 
following  conclusions : 

“(1)  Schools  should  encourage  sound  and  impartial 
study  of  current  economic  problems.  (2)  Education 
should  cultivate  the  democratic  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity  in  economic  life.  (3)  Schools,  through  their 
methods  and  materials,  should  effect  the  social  patterns  of 
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orderly  cooperation.  (4)  Since  this  is  a period  of  rajdd 
change,  it  is  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  come  to  know  the 
world  that  is  and  to  become  eager  to  fashion  the  world 
that  ought  to  be.  (5)  This  changing  society  requires  the 
contimr.nce  of  education  through  life  if  social  decisions 
are  to  be  wisely  made.  (6)  Teachers  must  set  the  ex- 
ample of  social  interest  and  public  interest.  (7)  Recon- 
struction ot  the  curriculum  is  dependent  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  other  professional  workers  in  the 
schools.” 

For  the  convenience  of  school  officials  and  teachers,  a 
list  of  questions  for  discussion  is  included  in  the  report, 
together  with  suggested  references  and  bibliography. 

A.  W.  C. 

<5>  <$>  <S> 

“The  Economy  of  Abundance” 

By  Stuart  Chase 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

April.  3200  words. 

There  are  eight  physical  facts  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  planning  how  to  deal  with  our  relief  prob- 
lem. These  facts  are : ‘‘The  growth  of  inanimate  ener- 
gy; the  growth  of  invention;  the  decline  in  man-hour 
costs,  while  costs  in  terms  of  money  have  been  pegged  by 
monopoly  and  waste ; the  increase  in  technological  unem- 
ployment ; the  network  of  specialization  which  has  de- 
stroyed local  self-sufficiency;  the  halting  of  the  population 
curve ; the  development  of  the  productive  plant  to  a ca- 
pacity far  in  excess  of  market  demand ; the  saturation  of 
foreign  trade,  due  to  the  exporting  of  energy  and  inven- 
tion to  so-called  backward  nations.” 

The  author  states ; “My  interpretation  of  the  eight 
facts  is  this.  Energy  and  invention  have  produced  an 
economy  of  abundance.  In  the  frame  of  reference  of 
vendibility  this  means  a surplus  of  factory  capacity,  of 
agricultural  products,  of  labor.  Machines,  crops,  and 
manpower  are  a drug  on  the  market.  The  economy  of 
abundance  is  trying  to  function  in  the  confines  of  a finan- 
cial system  laid  down  when  energy  and  invention  were  in 
their  infancy.  Technically,  the  economic  problem  is  al- 
ready solved.  We  can  produce  enough  to  go  around  and 
more.  The  task  before  us  is  to  change  traditional  insti- 
tutions so  that  the  technical  promise  can  be  realized  in 


“Unemployment” 

By  Marion  Ecliler 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Henry  Harap,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mimeographed  report : 
Economics  for  Teachers  Series.  1,800  words. 

This  study  is  based  on  the  problem,  “How  Can  the 
School  Help  to  Reduce  and  Possibly  to  Prevent  Unem- 
ployment?” 

A review  of  unemployment  causes,  trends,  and  effects 
was  made,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  of  gen- 
eral interest  are  drawn : 

(1)  Unemployment  reached  its  peak  in  IMarch,  1933, 
when  13,689,000  persons  of  the  48,000,000  normally  em- 
ployed were  idle,  and  has  since  decreased  slowly. 

(2)  Too  little  money  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  lack 
of  coordination  of  seasonal  industries,  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, ineffective  employment  servdce,  and  the  over-pro- 
duction of  present  machinery  are  the  major  causes  of 
periodical  unemployment. 


(3)  Since  98%  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $5,000  and  this  group 
consumes  83%  of  all  goods  j)roduced,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a reduction  in  this  jiurchasing  power,  through  reduc- 
tion of  wages  or  loss  of  jobs,  will  lower  the  demand  for 
goods,  restricting  production  and  increasing  unemploy- 
ment further. 

(4)  The  gradual  mechanization  of  industry  lietween 
1919  and  1929  increased  the  per  capita  production  in  man- 
ufacturing, 45%  ; in  mining,  45%  ; and  in  agriculture,  sup- 
ported by  better  stock  feeding,  25%  to  30%  ; and  it  is 
estimated  that  less  than  one  third  of  the  employees  so  dis- 
placed were  employed  in  1927. 

(5)  Vocational  schools  should  discourage  a single 
trade  training  and  develop  a broader  foundation  by  several 
courses,  anticipating  any  one  of  the  several  trades. 

(6)  Employment  insurance  to  guide  the  worker  over 
periods  of  unemployment,  along  lines  of  the  Wisconsin 
Plan  and  the  Ohio  Plan,  should  be  made  generally  ef- 
fective. 

(7)  Creating  out-of-season  uses  for  seasonal  products, 
diversifying  and  extending  markets,  diversifying  products, 
early  sales,  and  manufacturing  in  advance  of  orders  would 
tend  to  reduce  seasonal  unemployment. 

(8)  .Scientific  regulation  by  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments of  a balanced  supply  of  workers  of  each  type  to 
meet  existing  or  probable  demand,  would  tend  to  decrease 
unemployment. 

(9)  The  school  can  contribute  to  prevention  of  unem- 
ployment by  coordinating  seasonal  industries,  by  balancing 
production,  by  perfecting  storage,  by  vocational  guidance 
and  re-training,  by  regulating  speculation,  by  controlling 
country-city  and  city-country  movements  in  maintaining 
a balance  between  supply  and  demand,  and  by  increasing 
purchasing  power  through  increasing  wages  and  decreas- 
ing profits. 

(10)  Unemployment  among  school  teachers  could  be 
reduced  by  actual  compulsory  enrollment  of  all  of  the  2,- 
280,000  children  legally  required  to  attend  school,  by  re- 
ducing the  national  pupil-teacher  ratio  to  thirty  to  one,  by 
the  development  of  an  adequate  program  of  adult  educa- 
tion, by  controlling  the  supply  of  teachers  in  special  fields 
in  accordance  with  the  demand,  and  bv  effective  central 
planning  and  placement  commissions  in  each  state. 

(11)  The  organization  of  State  Employment  Agen- 
cies preceded  the  establishment  of  Federal  Employment 
Agencies,  Ohio  leading  the  way  in  1890.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  came  into  being  January  3, 
1918,  and  consists  of  a federal  director  appointed  in  each 
state.  Municipal  employment  agencies  followed.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  is  endeavoring  to  effect  a 
nation-wide  system  of  public  employment  offices  in  which 
federal  and  state  interests  will  be  coordinated,  the  federal 
office  to  develop  standards  for  the  operation  of  state  and 
local  employment  offices  to  clear  labor  among  the  states, 
to  collect  reliable  information,  and  to  carry  on  researches. 

(12)  Among  leading  countries,  the  United  States  leads 
in  number  of  unemployed  with  10,826,000,  with  Germany 
as  second  with  4,059,055  unemployed,  but  in  tenus  of  per 
cent  of  population  the  rank  order  of  unemployment  in 
these  countries  is  as  follows : 


Denmark  35.0% 

United  States  29.0% 

Germany  20.3% 

Great  Britain  15.1% 

France  15.1% 

Belgium  14.5% 

Italy  5.7% 
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(13)  The  Wagner  Bill  proposes  a federal  tax  upon 
all  employment,  excepting  farmers,  domestic  servants,  hos- 
pitals, and  very  small  firms ; that  the  employee  will  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  from  this  tax  any  money  contributed 
under  state  unemployment  laws  and  will  be  allowed  addi- 
tional deduction  for  any  decreases  in  state  contributions 
required  due  to  success  in  stabilizing  employment ; that 
states  may  determine  types  of  reserve  funds  to  be  used 
and  decide  sources  of  contributions ; and  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  pass  on  state  laws  enacted  as  to  whether 
they  constitute  “genuine  unemployment  compensation  laws 
operating  under  decent  minimum  standards.” 

The  report  of  this  study  summarizes  its  educational  con- 
clusions as  to  how  the  school  can  help  to  reduce  and  pos- 
sibly to  prevent  unemployment.  It  states  that  “the  school 
must  absorb  tbe  overflow  of  youth  in  industry.”  Among 
the  practical  suggestions  offered  are  the  following : ( 1 ) 

“Vocational  and  commercial  programs  should  be  revised 
as  the  demand  changes.”  (2)  “The  junior-senior  high 
school  pupil  should  study  the  problem  of  unemployment 
■SO  that  he  may  influence  political  action  intelligently.” 
(3)  “The  pupils  must  realize  the  inevitable  march  tovv'ard 
the  reduction  of  man’s  per  unit  output.”  (4)  “They  must 
recognize  plans  for  increasing  consumption  or  greater  un- 
employment will  be  the  inevitable  result.” 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  material  in  current  eco- 
nomic problems  for  teachers,  the  report  includes  a list  of 
questions  for  discussion,  suggested  references  for  further 
reading  and  study,  a bibliography  of  sources  used,  and  a 
statement  of  the  procedure  followed  in  making  the  study. 

A.  W.  C. 

<S>  <S> 

“Unions  Watch  Pre-Fabricated  House  Growth” 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  April  6.  1100  words. 

The  building  trade  is  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
the  country  dotted  with  pre-fabricated  homes  that  can  be 
erected  by  six  men  in  two  weeks,  where  before  building 
a house  required  the  services  of  a large  crew  over  a period 
of  from  three  to  six  months. 

If  this  is  the  manner  in  which  is  to  be  met  the  need  for 
5,000,000  new  dw'ellings  in  the  next  few  years,  with  the 
added  possibility  that  some  of  the  16,000,000  homes  listed 
for  repairs  may  be  discarded  for  this  new  type  of  abode, 
then  what  is  to  become  of  the  5,000,000  men  dependent  on 
building  activities? 

One  authority  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows ; “ ‘The 
pre-fabricated  house  means  these  men  will  go  back  to 
work  now  for  a year  or  two  only  to  lose  their  jobs  if  and 
when  the  pre-fabricated  house  becomes  popularized.’  ” 
While  admitting  that  “ ‘it  would  be  a boon  to  the  worker 
who  now  lives  in  tenements,’  ” E.  A.  Johnson  of  the  Bos- 
ton Building  and  Trades  Union  declares  labor  would  not 
submit  to  such  an  upheaval  in  the  industry  without  a 
struggle.  The  suggestion  that  employers  might  establish 
pre-fabricated  villages  for  their  employees  caused  Robert 
J.  Watt,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Labor  to  retort;  “‘If  the  man  wants  to  own  his  own 
home  by  purchasing  a pre-fabricated  house  I think  the 
builders  are  doing  a good  thing,  but  when  they  allow  pri- 
vate interests  to  get  hold  of  such  a club  over  the  worker, 
I rebel.  It  would  merely  give  the  employer  a firmer  grip 
on  the  already-badgered  employee.’  ” 

Even  the  manufacturers  of  ready-to-live-in  dwellings 
are  aware  of  the  problem.  “ ‘A  home  for  every  man 
would  hardly  be  of  any  advantage  without  a job  for  every 
home  owner.  There  must  be  found  a way  to  absorb  the 
building  labor  and  have  both.’  ” 

M.  H. 


“The  Problem  of  Slum  Clearance” 

By  Edimn  S.  Parker,  Architectural  Engineer 
Nation’s  Business.  April.  1500  words. 

Private  capital  cannot  build  for  families  of  the  low  in- 
come group  unless  some  means  is  found  to  utilize  a “dras- 
tically cheaper  method  of  construction,  raise  the  incomes 
of  the  lower  workers,  or  accept  a rent-dole  subsidy  from 
the  Government.”  Otherwise,  “it  can  only  build  for  the 
higher  income  group.” 

“Slum  clearance  by  private  capital  is  thus  not  in  sight, 
but  slum  clearance  by  government  spending  is  more  than 
likely  to  miss  its  point.  In  the  past,  new  houses  have  al- 
ways been  occupied  by  people  of  higher  incomes,  leaving 
the  second-hand  houses  for  the  poor,  and  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  this  will  not  still  be  the  case  with  rents  even 
as  low  as  $6  a room,  with  destructive  effects  on  adjacent 
real  estate  values.” 

“This  is  what  has  actually  happened  in  practice.  The 
model  tenement  ...  is  occupied  by  the  office  worker,  not 
by  the  laborer  for  whom  many  thought  it  was  intended. 
Knickerbocker  Village  drove  tbe  slum  residents  to  the 
25%  vacant  adjacent  slums  and  itself  filled  up  with  people 
of  incomes  iqi  to  $4,000.” 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in 
insuring  that  the  low-income  groups  shall  receive  the 
benefit  of  government  spending,  “leaving  the  market  still 
open  to  private  capital  to  build  for  those  who  can  pay.” 

Mr.  Parker  suggests  that  the  only  way  to  guarantee 
that  the  workman  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  the  houses 
actuall}^  intended  for  him  is  for  the  architect  to  study  the 
workman’s  habits  and  cater  to  his  needs  solely.  He  states : 
“The  living  habits  of  the  workman  are  actually  different 
from  the  white-collar  class,  and  if  we  want  to  clear  the 
slums,  we  must  build  for  the  workingman’s  proper  living 
habits,  not  for  our  own,  because  he  is  one  of  the  slum’s 
present  residents. 

“If  by  forcing  upon  our  people  a change  in  living  habits 
we  can  give  them  more  cultural  opportunities,  the  change 
is  warranted.  But  if  the  change  only  means  a more  diffi- 
cult way  of  living,  it  is  futile.”  The  family  of  the  work- 
ingman will  not  learn  to  use  the  parlor  and  the  kitchenette, 
but  will  leave  apartments  so  constructed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  wdiite-collar  people.  “The  office  worker  requires  a 
living  room  and  kitchenette.  But  the  workman  needs  a 
large  kitchen  and  small  parlor  if  any.  So,  if  we  are  to 
have  any  assurance  that  these  model  tenements  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  class  of  people  that  society  intends  to  sub- 
sidize, we  must  build  to  a plan  to  which  this  class  will 
naturally  gravitate,  and  which  will  not  offer  so  great  an 
attraction  to  people  of  the  middle  income  group.  Inci- 
dentally, such  housing  can  be  built  for  less. 

“Private  capital  can  build  for  the  middle  class.  But  if 
the  Government  is  to  leave  this  field  to  capital  and  not 
break  the  market  by  competition  in  which  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage, it  must  build  a plan  which  will  be  adapted  to  the 
working  man  and  to  him  only,  so  that  he  may  get  the  bene- 
fits that  society  is  intending  for  him.  This  plan  must  con- 
template a large  kitchen-living  room  with  several  small 
bed-rooms  opening  as  directly  from  it  as  possible.  A 
kitchen  stove  could  provide  heat  for  the  whole  apartment, 
eliminating  the  complication  and  additional  expense  of 
central  heat.  Oil  stoves  are  now  available  which  make 
this  eminently  practical.  The  hot  water  tank  could  he  in 
the  bath  room  which  it  would  heat  perfectly.  This  kitchen- 
living room  would  be  arranged  for  both  work  and 
play,  with  possibly  a set  space  for  eating,  and  it  would  be 
the  focal  center  of  the  house. 

“Several  small  bedrooms  would  prevent  the  use  of  a 
bed  wide  enough  for  four  or  five  to  sleep  in.  Finish 
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should  be  simple  and  indestructible.  And  so  on  through 
the  gamut  of  details.  But  the  essential  point  is  the  one 
big  central  room  for  cooking,  eating,  and  living.  It  is 
thus  that  the  workingman  lives  now  and  if  we  can  give 
him  a finely  planned  apartment  of  the  same  type,  he  will 
be  the  one  who  will  occupy  it,  not  his  more  fortunate 
brother  of  the  ‘white  collar.’  ” 

G.  R.  W. 

^ <$■<?>  <!> 

“Homesteads  and  Subsistence  Homesteads” 

By  Alvin  Johnson 

Yale  Review.  Spring.  4700  words. 

“Too  many  men  are  trying  to  live  by  industry.  This 
is  the  gist  of  our  unemployment  problem.  Even  at  the 
height  of  our  prosperity  . . . we  had  more  men  and 
women  in  industry  than  we  could  employ  continuously. 
At  any  given  moment  of  time  there  were  always  some  mil- 
lions unemployed.  Moreover,  it  was  only  by  delay  in  the 
application  of  improved  machines  and  improved  methods 
that  our  unemployment  figures  were  kept  at  a tolerable 
level.” 

These  four  or  five  million  idle  or  surjilus  workers  can- 
not be  absorbed  by  transportation  and  trade,  due  to  the 
advent  of  increased  efficiency  and  labor-saving  methods  : 
nor  can  they  find  a place  in  personal  and  professional 
service,  where  the  quota  is  already  filled. 

Though  “work  enough  to  go  around  for  a while”  may 
be  provided  by  rehousing,  road  building,  and  pubhc  im- 
provements in  general,  the  feasibility  of  such  endeavors 
depends  upon  people  being  able  to  buy  houses  and  pay 
taxes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  “shrink  the 
population  down  by  one  fifth,  through  birth  control,  epi- 
demics, or  war.”  This  is  no  solution,  however,  for  it 
would  still  require  the  efiforts  of  four  fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation to  supply  the  needs  of  the  five  fifths, — the  ratio 
now  prevalent. 

The  only  answer  seems  to  be  the  farm,  yet  “a  good 
third  of  the  farmers  would  be  superfluous  if  the  best  tech- 
nique of  today  were  generalized.”  Thus,  two  million 
farmers  and  farm  hands  face  idleness  along  with  the  mul- 
titude from  industry. 

Of  the  two  recovery  measures, — subsistence  farming 
and  homesteading,  the  latter  holds  out  the  greatest  hope. 
Any  degree  of  success  with  the  former  hinges  on  whole- 
sale decentralization  of  industry  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  fertile  land  surrounding  the  new  units.  Supposing  that 
one  or  more  relocated  industries  employed  20,000  workers, 
would  it  be  possible  to  provide  20,000  subsistence  acres 
(one  acre  apiece)  within  a reasonable  distance  of  town? 
Perhaps,  in  certain  sections  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  but  “in  most  of  the  states  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  a town  site  in  the  center  of  a ring  of  thirty 
square  miles  of  fertile  land.”  And,  if  the  acres  were 
further  removed,  transportation  to  and  from  the  plant 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  barrier,  especially  if  large 
numbers  of  workmen  were  involved.  Furthermore,  “gar- 
den cities  and  suburbs  have  never  seemed  attractive  to 
the  ordinary  worker.” 

So  subsistence  homesteading  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cure  for  periodic  unemployment,  particularly  since  a gar- 
den needs  tending  regularly  and  does  not  keep  in  step 
with  unforeseen  factory  lay-offs.  It  might  be  best  in  the 
end  if  industry  assumed  “the  responsibility  of  paying  a 
living  annual  wage  to  the  workers  it  really  needs,”  even 
though  this  would  mean  casting  loose  an  army  of  part- 
time  employees. 

But  surely  the  great  horde  of  unemployed  could  find  a 
fair  measure  of  security  and  happiness  on  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  acres  of  homestead  land.  There  are  two  million 


fertile  acres  in  North  Carolina  available  for  this  purpose, 
land  never  touched  by  the  plow  because  it  has  been  studded 
with  tree  stumps.  These  stumps,  formerly  too  costly  to 
remove,  are  now  yanked  out  rapidly  by  tractors. 

Other  immense  tracts  are  to  be  found  in  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  In  the  west 
— Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri — are  countless 
acres,  “sunk  under  mortgages,  for  sale  at  any  price.”  Here 
there  is  a supply  great  enough  to  create  a million  home- 
steads “without  depriving  the  present  population  of  the 
land  required  to  provide,  under  intensive  tillage,  a better 
living  than  they  now  enjoy.  Another  million  persons 
could  be  planted  in  the  Gulf  States.  There  are  three  mil- 
lion acres  of  rich,  arid  land  in  the  Columbia  basin  that  can 
be  put  under  irrigation  at  any  time  the  restrictionists  of 
agricultural  production  permit.  Other  promising  areas 
bring  up  the  total  of  practicable  Pacific  State  homesteads 
to  a million  and  over.” 

Where  before  the  pioneer  required  patience  and  endur- 
ance to  wrest  a living  from  these  tracts,  the  modern  home- 
steader would  need  only  money — about  $2,500  per  settler 
— which  the  Government  could  lend  on  a self-liquidating 
basis.  Provided  with  “a  satisfactory  community  life  from 
the  outset,”  he  could  pay  oft'  his  loan  in  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

To  set  up  a million  families  in  this  fashion  would  re- 
quire only  an  aggregate  advance  of  $2,500,000,000,  “noth- 
ing horrendous  in  these  days  of  astronomical  public  fi- 
nance. The  really  serious  obstacle  to  the  launching  of 
this  homestead  plan  is  the  belief,  almost  universal  among 
city  economists  and  city-bred  agronomists,  that  more  farm- 
ers would  mean  more  farm  surplus,  and  a surplus  of  farm 
products  operates  like  an  eighth  plague  of  Egypt.” 

While  homesteading  would  lead  to  more  “intensive  till- 
age and  an  increased  output  per  acre,”  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  would  cause  a great  oversupply  of  farm  produce, 
for  the  many  new  farmers  would  consume  a great  propor- 
tion of  it.  Since  the  continued  reduction  in  our  farm 
population  in  the  last  century  has  increased  the  seriousness 
of  the  agricultural  surplus  problem,  “why  not  try  increas- 
ing the  agricultural  population  by  cutting  up  the  large 
farms  into  small  homesteads?  Such  a plan  can  work,  how- 
ever, only  if  the  homesteader’s  requirement  of  money  for 
payments  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  local  community 
is  kept  to  a minimum.” 

Should  these  needs  only  cost  $400  a year,  the  farmer 
would  find  it  necessary  to  market  only  $400  worth  of 
what  he  grows.  “A  million  homesteaders  would  throw 
upon  the  market  a minimum  of  $400,000,000  worth  of 
products — no  significant  item  in  our  total,  which  exceeds 
$5,000,000,000  even  at  depression  prices.  And  if  the 
homesteads  were  carved  out  of  areas  that  had  been  farmed 
on  a large  scale,  they  would  probably  make  no  net  addi- 
tion whatever  to  the  market  surplus.  Quite  the  contrary. 

“In  order  to  keep  down  the  requirement  for  outside  pur- 
chases it  would  be  necessary  to  develop  a high  degree  of 
cooperation  in  every  homestead  community.”  While  the 
citizens  would  produce,  individually,  items  such  as  bread, 
grain,  meat,  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  and  garden  vegetables,  they 
would  operate,  cooperatively,  their  own  grain  elevator  and 
mill,  slaughtering  plant,  cold  storage  plant,  creamery,  saw- 
mill, and  wood-working  shop.  This  procedure  would  also 
apply  to  a lime  kiln,  brick  and  tile  yard,  and  pottery  works, 
while  they  might  even  perform  their  own  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton  and  wool  for  blankets  and  working 
clothes.  Likewise,  heavy  ploughing  and  hauling  would  be 
done  together,  while  horses  or  mules,  fed  by  home-grown 
feed,  would  once  more  come  into  their  own  and  be  used 
for  other  types  of  labor. 

In  this  way,  at  least  “eighty  per  cent  of  the  items  mak- 
ing up  the  standard  of  living  would  be  produced  in  the 
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community.  It  may  be  said  that  none  of  these  small-scale 
producers  could  match  the  large  factory  in  economy  and 
efficiency.  This  is  true  technologically,  but  the  ultimate 
test  of  economy  and  efficiency  lies  not  in  production  alone 
but  in  production  and  distribution  combined.  The  Min- 
neapolis mill  will  produce  flour  more  cheaply  than  our 
small  gristmill,  but  the  product  of  the  latter  will  get  to 
the  consumers’  kitchen  without  a long  series  of  transporta- 
tion charges  and  dealers’  profits.” 

The  $400  raised  through  the  sale  of  farm  products 
would  be  needed  to  meet  interest  and  amortization,  pre- 
supposing the  Government  financed  the  projects,  and  for 
taxes,  clothing,  groceries,  and  miscellaneous  goods. 

“If  the  investment  per  homestead,  including  the  share 
in  community  plant,  is  held  down  to  $3,000,  as  it  should  be, 
and  if  like  the  wiser  European  states,  our  Government 
lends  the  money  at  the  lowest  practicable  rate — say,  3% — ■ 
$150  will  be  required  per  year  for  interest  and  2%  amor- 
tization.” Taxes  might  run  $50  per  holding,  thus  leaving 
$200  for  living  needs. 

The  probability  that  homesteaders  would  sell  more  than 
$400  in  farm  goods  when  prices  were  high,  but  have  no 
desire  to  do  so  when  prices  were  low,  should  provide  “a 
much-needed  factor  of  elasticity  in  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction.” 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  answer  in  advance  certain 
questions  and  objections  that  this  entire  proposal  might 
provoke.  Would  “individualistic  American  homesteaders” 
live  cooperatively?  Well,  in  other  countries  practicing 
similar  schemes,  cooperation  has  sprung  up  spontaneously. 
What  of  the  farmers  forced  to  switch  from  extensive  to 
intensive  farming?  Instructors  would  be  recruited  from 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  “thereby 
opening  a new  field  of  activity  for  the  depressed  profes- 
sional classes.”  Would  ex-industrial  workers  prove  capa- 
ble farmers?  “It  is  no  great  feat  to  learn  the  art  of 
farming,  in  a skilled  community  and  with  expert  guidance 
available.” 

“Am  I not  disregarding  the  interests  of  the  industrial 
worker  in  my  advocacy  of  maximum  self-sufficiency  of 
the  homestead  community?”  True,  there  are  several  mil- 
lion idle  of  this  type  still  buying  quantities  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  goods, — but  “with  relief  money,  which  in 
the  long  run  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who 
still  have  non-relief  incomes.  The  inevitable  taxes  will 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  these  classes  in  equal 
measure.  If  we  could  take  a million  heads  of  families  and 
their  dependents  off  relief  and  set  them  up  in  communities 
that  were  100%  self-sufficient,  should  not  all  be  much  bet- 
ter off?” 

For  that  matter,  a rural  community  will  purchase  as 
many  non-agricultural  goods  as  it  can  pay  for.  Let  the 
city  consume  more  of  the  farmer’s  wares,  and  he  will 
automatically  increase  his  urban  purchases. 

Finally,  this  homestead  plan  will  be  objected  to  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  current  orthodox  belief 
that  “the  natural  abode  of  man  is  the  big  city.”  Rather, 
it  is  the  open  country;  industrial  workers,  not  farmers, 
are  the  exiles.  Technological  advance  is  reducing  the 
number  of  persons  “condemned  to  urban  occupations 
they  are  being  liberated  by  the  thousands.  “This  libera- 
tion they  call  unemployment,  because  no  one  shows  them 
the  road  to  their  true  home,  the  open  country,  or  helps 
them  to  reacquire  the  instincts  and  skill  that  are  the  only 
requisites  to  the  abundance  and  security  which  the  country 
offers  to  the  children  of  man.” 

M.  II. 


“The  Effect  of  Government  Relief  on  Sales  Pro- 
grams” 

By  John  Wadsworth 

Advertising  & Selling.  March  28.  1400  words. 

Direct  relief  payments  in  1934  “amounted  to  $113  per 
family.  In  terms  of  the  normal  national  income  of  per- 
haps fifty  billion  dollars  during  the  same  period  they  rep- 
resent an  increase  of  some  6 or  7%  . . . I 

“The  initiation  of  direct  relief  payments  represents  the  ' 
beginning  of  a tremendous  program  of  levelling  the  na- 
tional standards  of  living.  There  has  been  a tremendous 
geographical  as  well  as  a personal  shifting  of  buying 
power,  since  the  location  of  those  receiving  relief  does  not 
closely  parallel  the  sources  of  government  revenues.  An- 
other implication  of  these  relief  payments  is  that  they  have 
quite  generally  gone  to  those  people  who  have  had  little 
if  any  free  buying  power  for  the  past  few  years.  There 
has  been  welled  up  in  this  part  of  the  national  market  a 
tremendous  reserve  of  unfulfilled  desires  for  hundreds  of 
products  and  services  above  the  mere  subsistence  level.” 
Retail  business  finds  a traceable  connection  between 
benefit  payments  and  sales  in  many  lines.  The  connection 
between  these  payments  and  department  store  sales  has 
been  quite  apparent.  “The  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, for  instance,  showed  the  largest  1934  increase  in  de- 
partment store  sales,  and  this  district  stands  first  in  ratio 
of  benefits  to  normal  income.  Smallest  increases  were 
shown  by  Boston  and  New  York  District  stores,  which 
also  trail  in  ratio  of  benefits  to  income.” 

“The  second  obvious  conclusion  which  must  be  drawn 
from  the  distribution  of  these  benefit  payments  is  that 
not  only  has  there  been  this  geographical  shift  in  buying 
power,  but  also  a sifting  down  from  large  cities  to  rural 
areas.”  Utilizing  A. A. A.  benefits,  farmers  “are  improv- 
ing their  homes,  buying  cars  and  radios.  Rural  merchan- 
dise sales  have  increased  21%  in  1934,  compared  with  a 
12%  increase  in  department  store  sales ; the  two  large  mail 
order  houses  alone  showed  a sales  increase  of  nearly  25% 
in  1934  over  1933. 

“The  third  implication  of  this  program  of  direct  bene- 
fits is  that  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  cheaper  merchan- 
dise are  probably  considerably  better  at  the  present  time 
than  would  be  usual  in  a period  of  increasing  national  in- 
come. Normally,  under  tbe  present  conditions  of  ad- 
vancing prices  and  increasing  profit,  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers of  the  community  benefit  first,  and  benefit  most.  It 
takes  some  time  for  wages  to  catch  up  with  higher  living 
costs,  and  in  the  meantime,  makers  of  luxury  or  semi- 
luxury products  have  their  hey-day. 

“At  the  present  time,  the  situation  is  quite  reversed. 
Corporate  profits  and  salaries  are  heavily  taxed.  But 
people  who  have  been  scraping  along  at  subsistence  levels 
have  suddenly  had  billions  of  dollars  dropped  in  their  laps. 
They  are  buying  freely,  but  buying  less  expensive  mer- 
chandise.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$>  <s>  ^ 

“The  Bootleg  Coal  Industry” 

By  Joseph  Agor 

American  Mei'cury.  April.  3500  words. 

The  bootleg  coal  industry  in  Pennsylvania’s  anthracite 
fields  now  produces  25,000  tons  daily,  gives  employment 
to  an  estimated  20,000  men, — and  therefore  sustenance 
to  about  100,000  persons. — and  does  a yearly  business  of 
approximately  $40,000,000. 

It  first  blossomed  forth  on  a large  scale  in  1932,  when 
bootleg  miners  discovered  a ready,  direct-to-the-consumer 
market  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  "Wilming- 
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ton,  and  other  eastern  cities,  simply  by  undercutting  regu- 
lar realers  $2  to  $4  a ton.  This  enterprise  attracted  a 
horde  of  idle — cast-offs  of  the  legitimate  industry,  which 
emplo3^ed  160,000  men  in  1928,  but  only  121,000  in  1932. 
The  frequency  of  fatal  accidents  as  the  result  of  working 
in  makeshift  shafts  failed  to  deter  them. 

B\'  the  close  of  1933,  hundreds  of  miniature  mines  had 
sprung  up  on  tracts  owned  by  big  producing  companies. 
At  first,  the  worker  mined  and  sold  his  own  coal,  but  later 
individuals  began  to  form  groups.  In  1934,  the  illegal 
activity  had  grown  so  that  it  became  systematized : miners 
spent  all  their  time  mining,  breakers  cleaned  and  sized  the 
coal,  and  truckers  sold  and  delivered  it. 

Truckers,  looked  upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  three 
groups,  earn  from  $25  to  $75  a week,  buying  coal  from 
the  breaker  for  from  $5  to  $6  a ton  in  lots  of  five,  and  re- 
selling it  to  the  public  for  $9  to  $12  a ton.  This  group 
is  said  to  operate  a fleet  of  some  5000  trucks. 

These  drivers,  mostly  a young  lot,  belong  to  organiza- 
tions patterned  after  labor  unions  “and  woe  betide  the 
mine  or  breaker  blacklisted”  by  them.  Forced  to  depend 
on  them  for  marketing  their  coal,  the  other  two  groups 
must  acede  to  their  demands.  One  trucking  unit  in  Sha- 
mokin  boasts  a membership  of  nearly  1,000  and  has  law- 
yers in  key  cities  ready  to  defend  them  from  interference. 

Miners  on  their  own  can  garner  $2  to  $5  a day  selling 
to  the  breakers,  while  the  latter  earn  $4  to  $7  daily,  and 
helpers,  $2  a day.  All  business  is  done  on  a cash  basis, 
credit  being  taboo. 

This  outlaw  business  has  made  such  inroads  on  legiti- 
mate channels  that  many  large  retail  coal  dealers  have 
been  forced  to  cut  their  prices  $2  to  $4  a ton.  Railroads 
that  do  extensive  coal -carrying  are  fighting  the  menace 
through  groups  of  employees  and  officials,  and  state  troop- 
ers are  supposed  to  track  the  truckers  and  arrest  them  for 
receiving  stolen  goods  “in  sections  where  magistrates  are 
not  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  coal  region  public.” 
But  the  efforts  of  both  seem  rather  futile  and  negligible. 

Sympathy  is  lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  bootleg  workers. 
Their  advocates  include  business  men  who  believe  the  in- 
dustry “has  saved  whole  communities  from  ruin,”  reluc- 
tant magistrates  and  law  officers,  the  coal  region  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  course  the  bootleggers’  customers. 

“Many  professional  and  business  men  in  the  coal  fields 
buy  no  other  fuel  . . . Workers  in  other  lines  patronize 
bootleg  dealers  exclusively.”  One  operator  of  a large  col- 
liery in  Northumberland  County  reports  that  90%  of  his 
employees  buy  outlaw  coal  “and  that  the  ver}'  church  to 
which  he  is  a leading  contributor  has  been  using  coal  mined 
illegally  on  his  own  company’s  property.” 

Appeals  to  the  bootleggers  themselves  to  abandon  their 
ri.sky  and  uncertain  occupation,  replete  with  risks  of  in- 
juries and  death,  come  to  naught.  Their  answer  is : 
“ ‘Open  closed  mines  and  give  us  jobs.  If  we  can  mine 
and  sell  thousands  of  Ions  of  coal  dailv,  over  and  above 
what  regular  active  operators  are  turning  out,  so  can  the 
coal  companies.’  ” 

M.  II . 

“Heirs  to  Trouble” 

By  Robert  Duncan 

Today.  April  20.  1500  words. 

At  one  time  during  the  New  Deal,  the  N.R.A.  and,  un- 
officially, the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  consid- 
ered as  the  two  instruments  employed  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  redistribute  purchasing  power  as  the  dollar  was 
devalued. 

Today,  both  have  fallen  short  of  this  and  other  o1)jec- 
tives,  and  Mr.  Green  and  his  cohorts  “discover  that  to  a 


great  extent  thej^  have  inherited  the  jierplexities  of  gov- 
ernment. Labor  appears  to  be  as  confused  a.-,  iudiutry. 
finance,  and  the  Administration  are  accused  of  being.” 

Though  on  record  as  favoring  such  measures  as  the  .30- 
hour  week  and  tlie  Wagner  Bill,  it  is  doubtful  if  certain 
labor  leaders  in  Washington  are  jjrivately  convinced  of 
the  worth  and  practicability  of  these  provisions.  The 
same  uncertainty,  it  appears,  is  secretly  held  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  strikes  in  achieving  their  immediate  end. 
Instead,  strikes  are  being  used  today  to  line  up  supjiort 
for  labor  legislation  rather  than  as  individual  and  local 
protests  against  unfair  practices,  “on  the  old  ground  that 
in  depressions  the  economic  weapon  is  never  so  effective 
as  the  political.”  For  officials  “have  finally  and  realisti- 
cally admitted  that  success  in  a particular  strike  may  rest 
on  the  question  of  the  control  or  the  strength  of  the  muni- 
cipal government.” 

Even  the  settlement  of  a strike  in  the  interests  of  the 
worker  “has  not  always  assured  labor  of  the  payment  of 
a larger  wage  bill  on  the  part  of  the  emplover.  Hence 
the  noticeable  rise  of  doubts  on  the  part  of  labor  over 
whether  a strike  is  always  to  be  advised. 

“The  truth  seems  to  be  that  organized  labor  in  this 
country  is  finally  inheriting  man}'  of  the  puzzles  of  organ- 
ized business  and  organized  government.” 


“Conference  Board  Finds  Only  Harm  in  30-Hour 

Week” 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  April  1 1 . 300  words. 

The  following  objections  to  establishing  a 30-hour  week 
are  set  forth  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject: 

“The  30-hour  week  might  increase  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation  but  it  would  not  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  increase 
in  the  demand  for  goods  and  no  stimulus  to  business  re- 
vival. 

“There  would  be  some  increase  in  employment  but  it 
would  be  slight  compared  with  the  number  of  workers 
now  unemployed. 

“The  30-hour  week  would  penalize  those  industries 
w’here  labor  costs  are  a large  part  of  total  costs,  thus 
creating  unemployment. 

“It  would  affect  most  unfavorably  the  durable  goods 
industries  in  which  unemployment  is  greatest. 

“Prices  of  most  goods  would  rise,  especially  prices  of 
necessaries.  The  millions  of  workers  now  employed, 
whose  weekly  earnings  would  not  increase  as  a result  of 
the  30-hour  w’eek,  would  suffer  a reduction  in  real  wages. 

“The  decrease  in  real  wages  would  result  in  a demand 
for  higher  wage  rates,  causing  labor  disturbances. 

“A  standard  of  living  like  that  characterizing  the  period 
from  1922  to  1929  could  not  be  sustained  by  the  30-hour 
week. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  an  excessive  labor  supjdy 
exists  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  working  hours  to 
avoid  permanent  unemployment. 

“The  purchasing  power  of  farmers  would  be  reduced. 
Also,  the  abilit}'  of  American  producers  to  compete  with 
foreigners  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets  would  be 
weakened. 

“The  final  cost  of  manufactured  products  would  be  in- 
creased 12  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  under  the  30-hour  week. 

“It  would  not  appreciably  reduce  the  cost  of  federal  un- 
emplo}Tnent  relief.” 


M.  H. 
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“Italy  Adopts  40-Hour  Week“ 

Qiristian  Science  Monitor.  April  16.  700  words. 

The  40-hour  week  became  a permanent  fixture  in  Italian 
life  on  April  16,  after  a trial  period  of  six  months.  Dur- 
ing the  experimental  stage  of  Mussolini’s  plan,  200,000 
men  returned  to  jobs  in  industry,  commerce,  credit,  and 
insurance.  Total  unemployment  on  March  1 this  year 
was  955,533,  a decrease  of  147,997  in  twelve  months. 

The  continued  plan  not  only  cuts  eight  hours  off  the 
former  working  week,  but  provides  for  Saturday  after- 
noons off,  to  “enable  all  Italian  youth  and  men  physically 
fit  to  devote  a few  hours  each  week  to  military  training,” 

Some  1,700,000  men  in  87,000  establishments  are  esti- 
mated to  be  affected  by  the  shorter  week.  Workers  in 
continuous  processes,  such  as  steel  and  iron  manufactur- 
ing, may  be  allowed  to  labor  42  hours  weekly,  with  a 50- 
hour  maximum  likely  to  be  set  for  certain  employees  in 
the  transport  industry  who  formerly  were  on  a 60-hour 
schedule. 

Workers  with  large  families  will  have  their  resultant 
reduced  wages  supplemented  by  money  from  the  National 
Family  Allowance  Fund.  All  40-hour  employers  and  em- 
ployees each  contribute  1%  of  their  wages  to  the  Fund; 
those  operating  on  more  than  a 40-hour  basis  will  give  5% 
for  all  hours  worked  over  and  above  40  hours.  The  Fund 
will  be  administered  jointly  by  tbe  Italian  National  Fas- 
cist Confederation  of  Industrial  Workers  and  the  National 
Fascist  Confederation  of  Manufacturers.  These  two 
groups  will  also  set  the  scale  of  allowances  to  beneficiaries. 

The  new  regulations  virtually  abolish  overtime,  but  if 
overtime  is  found  necessary,  the  manufacturer  must  notify 
the  local  employers’  organization  within  24  hours.  It,  in 
turn,  communicates  with  the  workers’  unit,  explaining  why 
additional  hands  could  not  he  recruited  to  finish  the  work. 

In  “all  work  of  a physically  or  mentally  exhausting 
character,”  men  are  to  replace  women  and  children.  The 
replacement  of  female  labor  may  take  place  in  ordinary 
jobs,  too,  but  only  as  a “temporary  measure.”  An  in- 
crease in  female  employment  since  the  War  means  there 
are  now  nearly  1 ,000,000  women  between  30  and  60  whose 
replacement  would  cause  them  to  become  public  charges 
or  throw  them  on  the  mercy  of  relatives.  This  situation 
reflects  the  preponderance  of  women  over  men  in  the  total 
population. 

Another  stipulation  will  result  in  all  workers  benefitting 
from  petisions  being  relieved  of  jobs,  their  places  being 
taken  by  non-pensioners. 

M.  II . 

•$><$><$><$> 

“Social  Security  Makes  World  Strides” 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  April  16.  2900  words. 

Some  95,000,000  persons  throughout  the  world  are  pro- 
tected by  mandatory  old  age,  invalidity,  widows’  and  or- 
phans’ insurance,  and  in  many  cases,  other  types  of  secur- 
ity, according  to  estimates  of  Harold  B.  Butler,  Director 
of  the  International  Labour  Office  in  Geneva. 

Countries  wdiere  such  provisions  are  in  effect  include 
France,  Great  Britain,  Germany  (despite  reports  to  the 
contrary),  Italy,  Poland,  Holland,  Spain,  Greece,  Bul- 
garia, Uruguay,  Chile,  Argentine,  Brazil,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Japan. 

In  the  United  States,  this  year  has  already  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  600  bills  on  old  age  pensions,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  health  insurance  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  43  states.  Of  this  number,  one  state  has  already 
committed  itself  to  a pension  scheme,  making  it  the  28th 
state  to  pass  such  a law.  Where  in  1932  Wisconsin  was 
the  only  state  with  an  unemployment  insurance  act,  today 
three  more  possess  a similar  statute. 


However,  the  demand  for  social  security,  now  greater 
than  ever  before,  is  not  without  its  paradoxes.  “While 
life  insurance  sales  and  savings  bank  deposits  in  the  United 
States  since  1930  have  been  stimulated  by  the  desire  for 
something  sure,  it  is  also  true  that  this  same  period  has 
seen  a great  wave  of  increase  in  gambling  on  horse  races, 
lotteries,  policy,  dog  races,  prize  fights,  and  'SO  forth.” 
Which  proves  that  “the  urge  to  risk  safety  for  the  chance 
of  great  profits  is  never  very  far  submerged  . . . Even 
fingers  burned  in  stock  market  or  Florida  land  speculation 
might  not  be  immune  from  new  blisters  in  a whirl  of  busi- 
ness inflation.” 

M.  H. 

<$><$>  <8> 

“Major  Issues  in  Unemployment  Compensation” 

By  Edivin  E.  Witte,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  IVisconsin,  on  leave  of  absence  while  serv- 
ing as  Executive  Director  of  the  President’s  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Security. 

The  Social  Service  Review'  (Univ.  of  Chicago).  March. 

7,500  words. 

“Had  a nation-wide  system  of  unemployment  insurance 
w'ith  a 3%  contribution  rate  been  in  operation  in  this  coun- 
try from  1922  on,  above  $10,000,000,000  would  have  been 
collected  by  1933  and  disbursed  to  unemployed  workmen, 
mainly  during  the  first  years  of  the  depression.  Such 
disbursements  would  have  had  great  value  in  maintaining 
purchasing  power  at  a critical  period,  preserving  morale, 
and  lessening  relief.” 

However,  since  this  was  not  the  case,  the  present  is  a 
most  favorable  moment  for  initiating  such  an  insurance 
scheme,  as  we  are  now  “on  the  upswing  of  the  business 
cycle”  and  “people  who  have  jobs  are  no  longer  losing 
them  in  abnormal  numbers.”  Furthermore,  public  opin- 
ion is  much  more  favorably  inclined  toward  such  action 
now  than  it  will  be  when  unemployment  is  less  prevalent. 

Mr.  Witte  cites  numerous  reasons  that  state  adminis- 
tration of  such  a scheme  is  preferable  to  an  exclusively 
federal  system.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  would  allow  Congress  such  power. 
Moreover,  centralization  invokes  such  a vast  amount  of 
red  tape  as  to  often  paralyze  action.  It  would  be  difficult, 
also,  to  frame  a law  of  this  sort  which  would  be  equally 
suitable  for  the  diverse  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  “an  exclusively  state  system  is  even 
more  out  of  the  question  . . . States  will  not  enact  un- 
employment compensation  laws  if  it  means  placing  their 
industries  at  a disadvantage  in  interstate  competition.  To 
make  it  possible  for  the  States  to  act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  protect  them  from  the  unfair  advantage  en- 
joyed by  States  that  do  not  act.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  a uniform  tax  on  employers  in  all 
States,  with  an  offset  or  refund  of  the  tax  to  States 
which  have  set  up  unemployment  compensation  systems.” 
In  “a  cooperative  federal-state  system,”  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  to  equalize  competitive 
costs,  to  “invest  and  liquidate  reserve  funds  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  promote  industrial  stability,”  to 
“assume  responsibility  for  the  compilation  of  nation-wide 
statistics  of  unemployment  and  give  guidance  to  the 
States  in  the  difficult  problems  of  administration.”  The 
Federal  administrative  agency  should  also  work  out  some 
plan  to  facilitate  the  “re-insurance  and  transfer  of  com- 
pensation rights  where  workers  move  from  one  State  to 
another.” 

The  author  calls  attention  to  one  inconsistency  in  the 
proposed  scheme.  “In  any  Federal  law  the  employees  of 
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the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  must  necessarily 
be  excluded,  since  the  Federal  Government  cannot  tax 
the  States.  It  is  utterly  illogical  that  governments  should 
impose  obligations  on  private  employers  that  they  will 
not  themselves  assume,  but  the  inclusion  of  any  jniblic 
employees  must  nece,ssarily  be  left  to  the  States.” 

Regarding  the  controversy  about  the  preference  for  in- 
dividual industry  as  opposed  to  plant  accounts,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  most  well-informed  emplo)'ers  prefer 
the  latter  because  it  permits  them  to  deal  directly  with 
their  employees  and  prevents  their  having  to  pay  for 
some  other  employer’s  unemployment.  However,  this 
plan  is  opposed  by  organized  labor  which  feels  such  a 
plan  to  be  a company-union  device  and  likely  to  fail  in 
furnishing  benefits  whenever  a particular  employer's  funds 
become  exhausted.  Experience  indicates  that  an  individ- 
ual industry  plan  will  not  effect  stabilization  of  em.ploy- 
ment,  but  what  it  will  do  is  to  encourage  employers  to 
distribute  available  work  among  all  of  their  employees  in 
slack  times. 

Strong  arguments  which  favor  supplanting  such 
schemes  with  pooled  state  funds  point  out  that  “an  in- 
dividual account  system  is  disadvantageous  to  the  em- 
ployee when  he  leaves  one  establishment  to  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  another  unless  he  can  take  his  unused  benefit 
rights  with  him.”  Furthermore,  individual  plant  funds 
are  much  more  apt  to  become  exhausted  than  are  pooled 
state  funds. 

Supporters  of  “guaranteed  employment”  urge  that  em- 
ployers who  make  contracts  with  their  employees  assur- 
ing them  a specified  number  of  weeks  work  during  the 
year  should  be  exempted  “from  making  any  contributions 
to  central  unemployment  compensation  funds  for  any 
employees  thus  protected.”  However,  to  prevent  this 
plan  being  used  to  cheat  employees,  provision  must  be 
made  for  those  whose  contracts  are  not  renewed. 

G.  R.  W. 

'$'<*>  <s>  ^ 

“Old-Age  Security  for  Municipal  Employees” 

The  American  City.  April.  350  words. 

The  proposed  social  security  program  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  municipal  employees  of  whom  there  are  ap- 
proximately 591,000  in  the  United  States,  excluding  those 
in  the  public  school  systems.  “Less  than  241,000  of  these 
—about  41  % — are  covered  by  existing  municipal  pension 
systems.  Less  than  138,000  belong  to  pension  systems 
with  actuarially  sound  funds,  . . . which  means  that 
probably  only  23%  have  a fair  chance  to  receive  pensions.” 
The  others  “may  be  ‘kept  on’  at  a loss  to  the  city  after 
their  capacity  for  useful  service  is  over,  or  they  may  be 
transferred  to  lighter  duties ; they  may  be  summarily  dis- 
missed or  retired  by  special  ordinance  ...  In  view  of 
low  salaries,  possibilities  of  individual  provision  for  old 
age  are  now,  and  doubtless  long  will  remain,  merely  il- 
lusory.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  government,  arguments  for 
establishing  a pension  system  “are  that : ( 1 ) it  would 
decrease  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  unfit  employee  in 
service  by  retiring  him  on  a pension  jointly  accumulated 
by  himself  and  his  employer — the  government;  (2)  it 
would  improve  the  morale  of  the  actiAT  employees  by  in- 
creasing their  chances  of  promotion  and  securing  them 
against  old-age  rvorries : (3)  it  would  attract  and  retain 
in  the  public  service  men  who  would  otherwise  seek  the 
assurance  of  governmentally  enforced  pensions  in  private 
employment. 

“At  present  approximately  225  out  of  260  cities  of  the 


country  with  30,000  population  and  over  have  some  sort 
of  pension  plan  for  their  emjilovees.  but  only  36  report 
that  thev  are  on  an  actuarial  basis.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<?>■$;■  <S>  <S> 

“Old  Age  Pensions” 

By  Henry  A.  Gray  of  the  Faculty  of  Lazv,  A’etu  ForAr 

U niversity 

\^ital  Speeches.  April  22.  1,250  words. 

Of  the  States  which  have  already  instituted  old-age 
pensions,  “fourteen  States  set  the  pensionable  age  at  70, 
one  at  68,  and  the  rest  at  65.  Payments  vary  with  each 
Stale,  ranging  from  as  low  as  $15  a month  to  as  high  as 
$40,  the  usual  being  $25  to  $30.  In  all  but  Delaware 
payments  are  limited  to  citizens.” 

The  experience  of  these  States  has  proved  a pension 
system  to  be  not  only  more  humane  but  also  less  expensive 
than  institutionalization.  Another  lesson  demonstrated 
by  their  experience  is  that  “the  citizenship  requirement 
should  be  removed.  It  works  an  unjustifiable  hardship 
on  non-citizens  who  have  lived  in  this  country  for  many 
vears  and  whose  labor  has  helped  build  our  resources.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$>  ^ <S' 

“The  Townsend  Plan — A Challenge  to  Congress” 

By  Chester  T.  Crowell 

American  Merenrv.  April.  3,0CX)  words. 

An  assistant  city  health  officer  of  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, impressed  by  the  tragedies  occasioned  by  the  de- 
pression and  spurred  by  his  own  personal  experience, 
evolved  an  Old  Age  Pension  Plan.  Dr.  F.  E.  Town- 
send’s plan  was  (and  still  is)  very  simple.  However,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports  based  upon  studies  of  statistics  by 
economists  and  experts  in  taxation,  the  Plan  is  not  only 
utterly  impossible  but  flagrantly  absurd. 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Witte,  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security,  states  that  the  number  of 
pensioners  under  the  Townsend  Plan  would  approximate 
ten  million  with  a cost  of  24  billions  annually.  The  total 
income  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1933  was 
only  46  billion  dollars.  The  people  over  60  are  less  than 
9%  of  the  population ; thus  over  half  the  national  income 
would  be  given  to  this  minority  group. 

Whatever  the  old  people  would  have  to  spend,  those 
under  60  would  have  that  much  less.  Inflation  and  dupli- 
cate taxation  involved  would  cause  prices  to  soar  and  soon 
the  pensioners  would  be  no  better  off  than  they  were  be- 
fore. while  those  under  60  would  be  immeasurably  worse 


“ ‘Salting  Away’  of  Money  Retards  Recovery 

Program” 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  April  15.  500  words. 

Government  expenditures  in  the  interests  of  recovery 
fall  short  of  their  mark  because  a large  portion  of  such 
funds  end  up  in  the  bank,  declares  the  economist.  Colonel 
Leonard  P.  Ayres.  This  condition  is  reflected  in  demand 
deposits,  mostly  owned  by  business  concerns,  which  have 
risen  17%  above  their  1929  average. 

Firms  receiving  “prime-the-pump”  money  from  in- 
dividuals in  return  for  consumers’  goods  use  it  “ ‘ in  part 
to  pay  debts,  in  part  to  keep  their  businesses  operating  at 
slow  speed,  and  largely  to  build  up  their  bank  accounts.’  ” 
They  fail  to  put  it  back  into  circulation  through  the  pur- 
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chase  of  durable  and  producers’  goods,  the  lines  of  pro- 
duction needing  it  the  most. 

The  year’s  most  important  business  development,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Ayres,  is  the  great  increase  in  bond 
financing.  Under  the  revised  securities  act,  the  floating 
and  sale  of  capital  issues  has  been  made  “sufficiently  safe 
and  inexpensive  to  tempt  business  men  to  undertake 


“The  Farmer’s  Dollar” 

By  Ernest  K.  Lindlcy 

Today.  April  20.  1,500  words. 

Mr.  Findley’s  article  could  be  appropriately  sub-titled: 
“The  A. A. A.  in  Defense  of  Itself.” 

The  A. A. A.  made  an  analysis  which  shows  that  present 
food  costs  are  25%  above  the  1914  mark  and  the  farmer 
is  responsible  for  only  7%  of  the  rise;  other  costs  are 
40%  higher  than  they  were  at  that  time.  Considering 
1928  as  a base  year,  they  state  that  the  farmer’s  condition 
has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  since  1929,  and  might 
have  been  equally  as  alarming  as  are  some  other  condi- 
tions in  this  country  had  not  their  crop-reduction  program 
been  effected.  They  have  been  able  to  advance  the  farm- 
er’s state  so  that  today  he  receives  only  5 cents  less  than 
his  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  But  he  must  earn 
more,  and  he  will  if  reemployment  comes  about  and  city 
purchasing  power  rises. 

A.  Q.  P. 

<$>  <S'  <s>  <?> 

“The  Farmer’s  Income  Has  Increased” 

By  Chester  C.  Dazns 

Review  of  Reviews.  April.  2,500  words. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Davis  presents  a picture  of  the  1935 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  program,  emphasizing  the 
need  for  a broad  viewpoint  of  the  project.  He  explains 
that  the  present  endeavor  is  based  upon  favorable  refer- 
endums  held  among  farmers  participating  in  the  1934 
program. 

“At  the  beginning  of  1935,  we  can  say  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  that  American  farmers  have  had  a 
taste  of  cooperative  action  on  a really  gigantic  scale,  on 
a national  scale,  and  they  like  it  and  want  more  of  it.” 

The  author  points  out  the  defect  in  the  pre-A.A.A. 
period  as  one  of  lack  of  unity  in  operation  of  any  com- 
prehensive plan  for  agricultural  improvement.  “This 
lack  was  fatal  because  when  farmers  tried  to  get  together 
to  control  production,  . . . the  advantage  was  always 
with  those  who  stayed  out  and  who  sought  by  raising 
more  to  profit  through  the  efforts  of  those  who  raised 
less.”  In  contrast  to  this,  the  A. A. .A.,  plan  gives  the  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  cooperate. 

There  is  a sizeable  minority  of  farmers  who  are  opposed 
to  the  “new  deal  in  agriculture”  and  likewise  there  are 
powerful  interests  diametrically  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
control  of  production,  because  “the  more  there  is  on  the 
market,  the  more  profit  they  stand  to  make,  and  the  devil 
take  the  farmer.”  However,  Mr.  D,ivis  believes  farmers 
are  closer  to  cooperating  for  a common  objective  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  A. A. A.  was  to  re-establish 
farm  buying  power  on  the  level  of  1910-14.  Since  1932, 
the  farm  buying  power  has  made  a net  gain  of  22%. 
Once  buying  power  has  been  fully  restored  the  farmers 
will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  A.A.A.  is  to  be- 
come a permanent  force  in  American  life. 


With  reference  to  the  Foreign  Trade  policy,  Mr.  Davis 
makes  three  points:  (1)  We  have  about  40  million  acres 
of  crop  land  in  the  United  States  in  excess  of  our  needs 
for  domestic  consumption  of  cultivated  crops.  (2)  No 
notable  increase  in  United  States  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts is  anticipated  without  fundamental  changes  in  tariff 
policy.  (3)  A united  front  on  the  part  of  agriculture  is 
essential  to  shape  the  proper  foreign  trade  policy. 

Lasting  consumer  prosperity  is  stressed  as  a require- 
ment for  permanent  prosperity  for  agriculture. 

The  best  and  wisest  use  of  agricultural  land  is  also  a 
problem  which  must  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  put 
forth  a “far-reaching  extension  of  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomic democracv.” 

G F.  J. 

^ ^ 

“But  He  Has  Lost  FLs  Self-Reliance” 

By  Dan  D.  Casement 

Review  of  Reviews.  April.  1,800  words. 

The  author  dissects  the  New  Deal  policies  relative  to 
agriculture  and  concludes  that  they  are  fundamentally  un- 
sound and  that  farmers,  because  of  such  policies  have 
sacrificed  their  self-respect. 

In  explaining  the  motives  which  prompted  Kansas 
farmers  to  sign  A.A.A.  contracts  last  year,  Mr.  Case- 
ment suggests  that  the  most  impelling  one  was  the  desire 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  He  claims  that  the  actual 
result  of  corn  reduction  proved  a hardship  on  Kansas 
farmers  because  the  drought  reduced  their  crops  so  that 
while  they  had  no  corn  to  sell  at  the  higher  prices,  they 
were  forced  to  buy  feed  at  “fabulous  prices.” 

The  corn  payments  to  Kansas  farmers  are  described  as 
“pure  gratuities”  and  the  whole  project  is  labeled  as  “a 
ludicrous,  lawless  method  of  dispensing  charity.” 

Casement  believes  farmers  lost  something  “when  they 
allowed  the  experiment  to  be  tried  out  on  them.”  He 
thinks  the  increase  in  cash  income  from  agriculture  last 
vear  was  due  entirely  to  capital  liquidation  and  govern- 
ment subsidies. 

The  author  concludes:  “Surely,  if  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent cowman  of  the  open  range  has  been  infected 
with  the  insidious  poison  of  paternalism  to  the  point  of 
relinquishing  his  rights  under  duress,  not  much  in  the 
line  of  righteous  resistance  to  the  tyranny  and  folly  of 
the  A.A.A.  can  be  expected  from  the  less  colorful  hogman 
of  the  cornbelt. 

“The  forebears  of  the  modern  rangemen  would  have 
set  a far  different  example.  Those  sturdy  old-timers,  who 
survived  the  terrible  winter  of  ’86  on  the  northern  ranges 
and  lived  courageously  to  rebuild  their  fortunes,  would 
have  sought  no  help  from  government  had  they  been 
here  to  encounter  the  great  drought  of  ’34.” 

G.  F.  J. 

^ <J> 

“The  Recovery  Program” 

By  Richard  Kreske 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Henry  Harap,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mimeographed  report : 
Economics  for  Teachers  Series.  1,200  words. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  recovery  from  the  depression  has  been  effected. 

The  inquiries  made  disclosed  the  causes  of  our  present 
depression  as  of  two  general  types:  (1)  war  factors,  and 
(2)  technical  and  other  factors.  A summary  of  the  causes 
of  our  depression,  arising  directly  from  the  World  War, 
is  sub-divided  as  follows:  (1)  Dislocation  of  trade  routes 
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requiring  the  building  of  new  factories,  the  finding  of 
new  sources  of  materials,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
trade  connections.  (2)  The  creation  of  nine  new  inde- 
pendent nations,  each  establishing  new  trade  connections 
and  taritl's  in  development  of  home  industries.  (3)  High 
tariff  walls  generally  created  by  all  nations  tending  to 
restrict  international  trade.  (4)  High  taxation  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  war,  tending  to  drain  the  resources  of  the 
taxpayer.  (5)  Increased  armaments  which  today  rep- 
resent the  largest  governmental  expenditures.  (6)  Busi- 
ness uncertainty  resulting  in  reduced  investments  due  to 
political  insecurity.  (7)  Immigration  restrictions  for- 
bidding exchange  and  balance  of  labor  supply  and  demand. 
(8)  High  tariffs  and  high  taxes  resulting  in  the  removal 
of  domestic  factories  to  foreign  countries.  (9)  With- 
drawal of  invested  moneys,  particularly  from  foreign 
countries,  through  fear  of  high  taxes,  revolution,  infla- 
tion, and  confiscation.  (10)  Unstable  monetary  system 
arising  from  inflation  and  pseudo-inflation  practiced  by 
most  nations.  (11)  War  loans  made  by  America  and  de- 
faulting of  nations  on  debt  payments. 

Technical  and  other  causes  of  the  depression  are  given 
as  follows:  (1)-  The  efficiency  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  the  development  of  scientific  farming,  causing  a 
marked  over-production  of  almost  every  farm  crop. 

(2)  Rapidly  changing  styles  of  dress,  profitable  to  the  big 
producer,  but  disturbing  to  the  stability  of  the  clothing 
industry  and  causing  needless  expense  to  the  consumer. 

(3)  Machine  efficiency  and  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
power  for  man  power.  (4)  Concentration  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a few,  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
many.  (5)  Over-speculation  in  securities  and  unsound 
foreign  loans  resulting  in  the  Wall  Street  panic.  (6)  Dis- 
ruption of  the  banking  system  due  to  loans  to  friends  hav- 

‘ ing  inadequate  security,  and  like  mismanagement.  (7) 
The  policy  of  rugged  individualism  in  business  tending 
to  exploit  the  many  to  the  advantage  of  the  few. 

The  status  of  American  economic  life  at  the  bottom  of 
: the  depression  in  1933  is  indicated  bv  the  following  per- 
' centages  of  business  activity  for  that  year,  based  on  1923- 
1 925  averages : 

Industrial  Production  60.0% 

Factory  Employment  56.6 (7o 

Payrolls  36.9% 

Freight  Loadings  50.0% 

Department  Store  Sales  57.0% 

Building  Contracts  14.0% 

Cost  of  Living  71.8% 

Bank  and  business  failures  during  the  period  1930- 
1932  numbered  58,462. 

The  various  Congressional  legislative  enactments,  such 
I as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  Agricul- 
■'  tural  Adjustment  Act,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  and  Home  Mortgage  Bills  are  listed  as  the  principal 
! items  in  the  recovery  program,  their  purpose  being  to 

i stimulate  trade,  to  raise  prices,  to  increase  purchasing 
r power,  to  make  conditions  of  labor  better,  and  to  outlaw 
•.  child  labor. 

The  report  of  this  study  lists  further  as  the  chief  con- 
I tributions  to  recovery  of  the  N.  R.  A. — •(!)  the  psycho- 
) logical  attitude  it  created  in  substituting  hope  for  fear ; 
(2)  temporary  reemployment  of  a large  group;  (3)  short- 
ening of  the  working  week;  (4)  establishment  of  mini- 
1 mum  wages;  and  (5)  prevention  of  unfair  competition 

ii  and  disastrous  over-production. 

Detailed  statistics  are  given  as  to  changes  in  cost  of 
i living  resulting  from  the  recovery  program,  showing  ad- 
r vances  ranging  from  3.1%  in  prices  for  sundries  and 
) coal  to  a 20%  rise  m food  prices  and  a 27%  increase  in 


clothing  prices.  Rent.s  were  2.3%  lower  in  March.  ;'bl4, 
than  in  March,  1933. 

Generally,  unemployment  ha.-'  been  reduced  by  at  least 
3,000,000  and  buying  power  has  increased  23.7%,  al- 
though a comparison  of  1933  prices  and  wages  with  those 
of  1934  shows  that  the  increase  in  buying  power  was  ofl- 
set  by  the  increase  in  prices  so  that  “the  consumer  did  not 
fare  very  favorably.” 

The  report  lists  the  previous  depres.sions  of  the  Nation 
with  a statement  of  causes  for  each,  including  the  panics 
of  1837,  1857,  1873.  1893,  1907,  and  1920. 

Owing  to  a stated  inability  to  complete  class  discussions 
on  the  recovery  program,  the  report  is  rather  indefinite 
as  to  a clear-cut  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
recovered  from  the  economic  depression  other  than  to 
indicate  that  March,  1933,  represented  the  bottom  of  the 
depression,  at  which  time  the  outlook  was  blackest ; that 
the  inauguration  of  the  N.  R.  A.  marked  the  turning 
point ; that  there  has  been  a national  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment of  3,000,000  individuals;  and  that  while  wages 
have  increased,  the  cost  of  living  has  experienced  an  equal 
increase,  netting  no  economic  advantage  to  the  rank  and 
file  w'orker. 

A.  W.  C. 

<$>  <s>  <$>  <s> 

■‘Recoveey  the  Best  Relief” 

(Editorial) 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  April  15.  300  words. 

“The  reason  why  practical  leaders  and  sensible  ob- 
servers urge  that  recovery  aims  be  considered  of  most 
vital  importance  is  illustrated  by  an  occurrence  in  Detroit, 
home  of  the  premier  recoveiy  industry,  involving  both 
recovery  and  relief. 

"When  650  w'orkers  were  requisitioned  from  the  city’s 
Welfare  Department  by  an  automobile  plant,  the  workers 
received  wages  that  took  2,800  dependents  from  the  city’s 
relief  burden.  . . . 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  enough  recovery 
would  Giminate  emergency  relief  and  that  the  ratio  of 
human  welfare  in  a wage-paying  job  and  a place  on  relief 
rolls  is.  according  to  the  Detroit  illustration,  4%  to  1. 
Emergency  relief  cannot  wait  on  recovery,  but  good 
sense  dictates  that  the  goal  of  all  government  and  private 
interests  shall  be  recovery. 

“Long-range  social  security  planning  and  policies  for 
relief  capable  of  permanency  are  bound  to  get  much  at- 
tention, but  common  experience  and  common  sense,  in 
Detroit  and  every  other  big  city,  point  to  practical  re- 
covery enterprises,  as  the  effective  factors  leading  to  a 
social  and  industrial  millenium  or  that  measure  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity  that  in  times  past  has  been  the  world’s 
nearest  approach  to  those  ideal  conditions.” 


‘‘What  to  E.xpect  in  1935” 

By  Carroll  Tillman 

Economic  Publications,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.  121  pp. 

“One  of  the  great  handicaps  which  confronts  one  in 
appraising  the  effect  of  the  present  entry  of  government 
into  business,  is  in  determining  not  only  how  much  longer 
they  are  going  to  remain  in  their  present  zones  of  oc- 
cupation, but  how  much  further  they  may  penetrate  into 
the  private  domain  of  the  individual  business  man.  Busi- 
ness men  seem  to  fear  the  unknown  further  encroach- 
ments more  than  the  present  actual  infringement  on  profit. 
This  doubt  tends  very  much  to  restrict  the  free  outpouring 
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of  enterprise  and  ingenuity  toward  new  goals.  Recovery 
is  jerky  and  hard  to  define  because  of  it. 

“The  ‘volume  of  business’  in  any  country  is  determined 
by  the  bulk  income  thereof  for  any  stated  period.  When 
the  total  sum  of  profits  from  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce bulks  so  large  as  $75,000,000,000  the  United  States 
is  in  the  normal  zone  of  prosperity.  If  the  bulk  is  under 
$35,000,000,000,  as  it  is  in  these  depression  years,  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  normal  buying  power  is  absent,  and 
whatever  is  spent  is  carefully  budgeted. 

“The  ‘freest’  spending  of  all  is  that  which  arises  from 
income  as  distinguished  from  savings.  Folks  who  are 
out  of  work,  and  who  live  meanwhile  on  their  savings 
thus  deplete  their  real  capital  and,  as  the  end  nears,  spend- 
ing almost  stops.  Spending  which  flows  from  ‘savings’ 
is  slow  spending,  skimpy  spending,  and  is  quick  to  with- 
draw altogether.  Spending  from  an  ever-replenished 
reservoir  of  income  is  free  and  easy  spending. 

“One  of  the  main  faults  with  government  relief  ex- 
penditures is  that  they  are  expenditures  drawn  from  the 
capital  or  savings  of  the  Nation  and  not  from  its  income. 
It  is  for  these  several  reasons  that  the  spending  during 
the  depression,  where  it  so  largely  comes  from  reserve 
capital,  is  always  slow  and  timid.  But  in  normal  times 
this  same  capital  creates  income  that  will  be  spent  freely. 
Indeed  spending  usually  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  income  reservoir.  Consequently — 
we  must  look  to  1935  to  discern  what  the  bulk  income  of 
the  Nation  will  be.” 

“First,  it  seems  to  be  fairly  certain  that  the  value  of 
farm  crops  in  1935  will  be  greater  than  in  1934,  so  that 
here  we  have  one  important  addition  to  national  income. 
...  It  seems  now  to  be  a fair  probability  that  1935  will 
be  one  of  the  most  generous  years  in  dividend  disburse- 
ments that  any  depression  has  ever  witnessed.  The  move 
to  share  surpluses  with  the  legitimate  owners  of  the  sur- 
pluses— the  stockholders — is  now  almost  an  urgent  neces- 
sity.” 

“The  expected  rise  in  commodity  prices,  and  in  stock 
prices,  will  have  a stimulating  effect  at  many  sources  where 
income  is  created  . . . Advancing  prices  always  put  more 
and  more  capital  to  work.” 

“There  is  a further  stimulus  that  is  to  be  energetically 
applied  and  it  is  also  a natural  stimulus.  We  refer  to  the 
nation-wide  efforts  to  get  the  building  industry  started. 
The  Government  is  bending  every  effort  to  create  an 
actual  building  boom.  This  is  being  done  in  three  ways. 
First,  a lessening  of  the  mortgage  burden  as  has  already 
])artially  been  accomplished,  second,  by  stimulating  re- 
pair, and  third,  by  facilitating  new  construction. 

“Air  conditioning  is  beginning  to  have  an  increasing 
vogue  and  those  who  are  able  to  aft'ord  it  are  beginning 
to  require  its  advantages.” 

“Recovery  now  is  a matter  of  constant  adjustment  and 
readjustment  to  the  guideposts  erected  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  gradual  increase  in  national  buying  power. 

. . . Business  will  be  good  and  its  improvement  will 
slowly  accelerate  as  1935  unfolds.” 

D.  R.  T. 

-»  <*>  <S>  ^ 

“Present  Relation  of  Business  to  Government” 

By  Ernest  T.  Weir 

Vital  Speeches.  April  22.  4,500  words. 

Mr.  Weir,  who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  an  avowed  opponent  of  N.  R.  A.,  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago,  exhorts  the  business,  industrial,  and  financial 
leadership  of  the  country  to  point  out  fearlessly,  candidly. 


and  vigorously  the  danger  to  the  American  people  of  any 
radical  or  hasty  departure  from  what  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  the  American  scheme  of  things.  He  assures 
them  that  such  expressions  as  he  uses  will  be  met  with 
the  familiar  epithets  of  “tory”  and  “obstructionist.” 

He  states:  “When  the  New  Deal  began,  its  objectives, 
simply  stated,  were  to  relieve  those  in  distress,  to  bring 
recovery  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  eliminate  or  mini- 
mize conditions  that  produced  the  depression.  It  proposed 
to  put  the  Government’s  house  in  order  by  rigid  econo- 
mies, and  by  friendly  cooperation  to  aid  business  in  every 
way  in  ridding  itself  of  the  economic  ills  that  stood  in  ji 
the  way  of  a return  to  prosperity.  No  one  quarreled  with  f 
those  objectives.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  an  enthusi- 
astic, country-wide  response  such  as  has  been  accorded  to 
few  other  administrations,  and  in  which  business  joined 
whole-heartedly. 

“After  two  years,  what  are  the  results?  The  number 
of  persons  on  relief  is  greater  . . . According  to  reliable  | 
estimates,  unemployment,  if  public  works  are  discounted, 
has  not  materially  improved.  The  Federal  debt  has 
reached  an  all-time  peak,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Al- 
though natural  gains  have  been  made  in  many  branches 
of  industry,  there  is  a prevalent,  deep-rooted  feeling  of 
uncertainty.”  And  in  the  face  of  threats,  regulation, 
and  political  meddling  issuing  from  Washington,  busi-  i 
ness  and  industry  cannot  be  expected  “to  ru.sh  foolhardily 
into  expansion  programs  or  expenditures  ...” 

Among  such  proposals  he  lists  the  vicious  attack  on 
holding  companies,  the  30-hour  week  bill,  the  attack  on 
the  basing  point  system  in  the  steel  industry,  the  Guffey 
Bill  to  stabilize  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  and  the 
Wagner  Labor  Bill. 

The  proposed  social  security  legislation  he  attacks  as 
being  an  attempt  to  jam  through  with  haste,  and  without 
adequate  study,  a program  that  would  have  a far  reaching 
and  permanent  effect  upon  our  whole  economic  structure. 
Gr.anting  that  many  of  the  objectives  included  are  desir- 
able, he  asks  what  possible  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the 
desire  to  rush  it  through  at  this  time,  since,  admittedly,  it 
is  not  of  an  emergency  nature. 

In  conclusion,  he  again  exhorts  business  leaders  to  fight 
the  New  Dealers,  asking  them  to  carry  the  fight  to  the 
people ; “make  them  see  the  fallacy  of  the  radicalism,  and 
the  folly  of  the  demands  for  overnight  change  emanating 
from  Washington.  The  highest  patriotic  service  that  can 
be  given  by  men  who  still  have  elements  of  political  and 
economic  sanity  is  to  help  bring  us  through  the  hysteria 
of  this  depression  as  a country  that  still  reveres  the  ideals 
of  Founders  who  wrote  a Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  gave  us  a Constitution  based  upon  a promise  of 
Liberty.” 

S.  M.  G. 

^ 

“A  Positive  Program  for  Laissez  Faire:  Some  Pro- 

posals FOR  A Liberal  Economic  Policy” 

By  Henry  C.  Shnons,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics, 
The  University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  40  pp.  25 

“We  shall  try  to  define,  for  present  conditions,  the  main 
features  of  a genuinely  liberal  program,  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  liberalism.  Such  a program,  if  it  could  be  real- 
ized politically,  would  suffice  to  permit  tolerable  function- 
ing of  a free-enterprise  system,  and  to  prevent  (or  post- 
pone) revolutionary  change  in  our  whole  institutional 
framework.  The  time  has  come  (some  will  say  it  has 
already  passed)  for  close  cooperation  between  those  in- 
terested in  making  capitalism  a better  system  and  those 
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of  less  liberal  persuasion  who  merely  dislike  revolu- 
tions. . . . 

“The  proposals,  of  necessity,  are  rather  drastic.  A 
liberal-conservative  movement  must  now  resist  and  over- 
come long-established  cumulative  trends ; it  must  set 
itself  against  the  forces  of  history.  We  are  drifting 
rapidly  toward  political  and  economic  chaos.  Conse- 

quently, a political  movement  which  is  conservative  in  its 
objectives  must  be  radical  in  terms  of  its  means.  Those 
who  hope  for  dictatorship,  whether  under  proletarian 
or  fascist  symbols,  may  rather  fittingly  refer  to  us  as  the 
impractical  visionaries.  It  is  they  who  may  now  com- 
placently embrace  the  faith  that  what  is  going  to  be  is 
good,  merely  because  it  so  obviously  is  going  to  be — in 
spite  of  us.  The  cause  of  economic  liberalism  and  political 
democracy  faces  distinctly  unfavorable  odds  and,  there- 
fore, requires  above  all  a strategy'  boldly  and  intelligently 
conceived. 

“The  main  elements  in  a sound  liberal  program  may  be 
defined  in  terms  of  five  proposals  or  objectives  (in  a de- 
scending scale  of  relative  importance)  : 

{ 1 ) Elimination  of  private  monopoly  in  all  its  forms — 

A.  Through  drastic  measures  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  effectively  competitive  conditions  in 
ail  industries  where  competition  can  function  as  a 
regulative  agency  (as  a means  for  insuring  effec- 
tive utilization  of  resources  and  for  preventing 
exploitation),  and 

B.  Through  gradual  transition  to  direct  government 
ownership  and  operation  in  the  case  of  all  indus- 


tries where  competition  cannot  be  made  to  function 
eifectivcly  as  an  agency  of  control. 

(2)  Establishment  of  more  definite  and  adequate  ‘rules 

of  the  game’  with  respect  to  money,  through 

A.  Abolition  of  private  deposit  banking  on  the  basis 
of  fractional  reserves. 

B.  Establishment  of  a completely  homogeneous,  na- 
tional circulating  medium,  and 

C.  Creation  of  a system  under  which  a federal  mone- 
tary authority  has  a direct  and  inescapable  respon- 
sibility for  controlling  (not  with  broad  discretion- 
ary powers,  but  under  simple,  definite  rules  laid 
down  in  legislation)  the  quantity  (or,  through 
quantity,  the  value)  of  effective  money. 

(3)  Drastic  change  in  our  whole  tax  system,  with  regard 

primarily  for  the  effects  of  taxation  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  income. 

(4)  Gradual  withdrawal  of  the  enormous  differential  sub- 

sidies implicit  in  our  present  tariff  system. 

(5)  Limitation  upon  the  squandering  of  our  resources  in 

advertising  and  selling  activities. 

“The  case  for  a liberal-conservative  policy  must  stand 
or  fall  on  the  first  proposal,  abolition  of  private  monopoly ; 
for  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  such  policy.  Reasonable 
differences  of  opinion  may  appear  as  to  methods ; but 
there  can  be  no  intelligent  dispute,  among  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, as  to  the  objective.” 

D.  R.  T. 


<$>  <S>  <^  <$> 


"INCREASING  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  IN  ECONOMIC  LIFE" 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  March.  250  pp. 

The  entire  Spring  issue  of  the  “Annals,”  with  the  exception  of  the  book  review  section,  consists  of 
papers  written  by  persons  of  varied  convictions  on  the  subject  of  the  Increasing  Government  Control  in 
Economic  Life. 


“The  Clash  of  New  and  Old  Social  Systems” 

By  Lewis  Corey 

Lewis  Corey,  unofficial  communist,  writes  the  first 
paper,  which  concerns  itself  with  a Marxist  interpreta- 
tion of  the  economics  of  capitalism’s  growth  and  decline. 
“Niraism”  he  calls  state  capitalism  and  declares  that  the 
reason  it  has  failed  is  that  “while  government  aid  may 
stimulate  revival,  a revival  must  seize  upon  more  sub- 
stantial economic  forces  to  move  on  to  recovery.  Re- 
covery would  require  an  increasing  output  of  capital  goods 
for  the  following  reason.  With  the  capital  goods  indus- 
tries near  a standstill,  as  is  today  the  case,  and  with  most 
of  the  workers  at  work  producing  consumption  goods, 
these  workers  are  unable  to  buy  back  the  goods  which 
they  produce.  (This  is  because  part  of  what  they  pro- 
duce is  expropriated  in  the  form  of  “surplus  value,”  or 
profit.)  However,  with  a revival  of  the  capital  goods 
industries  a better  balance  would  be  temporarily  restored, 
for  a large  section  of  the  country’s  workers  would  then 
cease  to  produce  consumption  goods,  though  without  ceas- 
ing to  consume  them. 

However,  as  a result  of  the  great  capital  expansion  prior 
to  1929,  the  older  industries  are  all  over-equipped  and 
newer  industries  are  not  in  sight.  Technology  offers 
merely  minor  gadgets  and  refinements  on  existing  equip- 
ment, and  this  increase  in  efficiency  only  makes  matters 


worse,  for  it  creates  permanent  unemployment  which  is 
not  compensated  for  by  renewed  industrial  expansion. 
With  t'ne  workers  no  longer  producing  a sizeable  accumu- 
lation in  the  form  of  new  capital  goods,  a situation  is 
brought  about  wliich  is  disastrous  not  only  to  the  workers 
but  also  to  capital.  Here  we  have  a situation  where  goods 
are  produced  only  to  be  consumed.  Moreover,  these  goods 
are  consumable  only  if  the  workers  receive  a larger 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  industry  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case.  But  for  them  to  do  this  would  lower  the  rate 
of  profit  and  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  capitalism, 
and  so,  to  protect  the  rate  of  profit,  capitalism  limits  pro- 
duction and  throws  millions  of  workers  into  permanent 
unemployment.  But  this  also  results  in  considerable  de- 
struction of  capital,  an  increase  in  excess  capacity,  and 
(by  preventing  unemployed  workers  from  creating  sur- 
plus value)  a limitation  of  the  accumulation  of  capital. 

Some  economists  argue  that  the  crisis  is  merely  a crisis 
of  abundance  which  can  be  solved  “if  only”  capitalism 
increases  mass  purchasing  power  and  consumption.  That 
is  the  solution  from  the  purely  economic  angle.  But, 
charges  Corey,  these  economists  “forget  that  economics 
are  now  interwoven  with  capitalist  social  relations.  To 
increase  the  forces  of  mass  consumption,  under  the  con- 
dition of  a descending  accumulation  of  capital  and  a de- 
scending output  and  absorption  of  capital  goods  means  to 
threaten  the  abolition  of  profit  . . . These  economists 
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forget,  moreover,  that  the  ‘crisis  of  abundance’  is  inter- 
locked with  the  economic  forms  of  a new  social  system, 
whose  release  from  their  capitalist  relations  alone  can  re- 
lease the  mass  forces  of  consumption.”  The  great  issue 
today  revolves  around  the  possibility  of  these  forces  being- 
released.  It  is  an  issue  of  whether  the  world  shall  move 
backward  into  barbarism  or  forward  into  a new  and  hner 
civilization. 

<S>  ^ ^ 

‘‘The  Shift  in  Economic  Power” 

By  Raymond  Gram  Szving 

Mr.  Swing  points  out  that  government  intervention  is 
everywhere  an  accomplished  fact  and  that  nowhere  has 
any  government  dared  to  let  economic  law  work  out  its 
ruthless  logic.  The  non-interferers  are  talking  the  theories 
that  were  only  tenable  in  the  early  days  of  economic  de- 
mocracy when  there  was  always  a West  to  migrate  to, 
and  when  individuals  ran  their  own  enterprises  and  stock- 
holders voted  at  company  meetings.  The  New  Deal  he 
sees  as  a shifting  of  power  from  the  few  to  the  many, 
but  while  ‘‘industry  has  been  glad  to  strengthen  it.self,”  it, 
‘‘so  far,  on  the  whole,  has  resisted  giving  labor  its  equiva- 
lent advantages.”  Pointing  to  the  examples  of  Germany 
and  Italy  he  predicts  that  if  democracy  fails  we  will  have 
fascism.  He  suggests  that  the  only  hope  may  be  to  give 
up  ]iolitical  democracy  in  order  to  achieve  economic  de- 
mocracy, as  in  Russia,  and  this  he  would  do  by  ‘‘the 
technic  of  debate,  law,  and  submission  to  law.” 

‘‘The  Federal  Administration  Retards  Recovery” 
By  John  Sparyo 

This  article  consists  of  an  attack  on  the  Administration 
for  its  intention  of  putting  the  government  into  the  light 
and  power  business  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  persecut- 
ing private  business  which  is  ‘‘the  one  thing  which  can  be 
relied  upon  to  conquer  this  depression  and  restore  eco- 
nomic health  and  well-being.”  Coming  from  a former 
socialist  leader  this  is  puzzling,  as  is  also  his  wish,  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  paragraph,  to  see  the  President  have 
a ‘‘strong  opposition”  in  Congress  and  also  an  ‘‘adequate 
and  dependable  majority.”  Mr.  Spargo  would  not  ‘‘im- 
pugn the  motives  of  the  President”  or  question  his  nobil- 
ity, but  he  does  call  attention  to  ‘‘the  wide  discrepancy” 
between  his  statements  and  the  facts.  He  fortifies  his 
arguments  with  quotations  from  scripture,  and  uses  a 
particularly  flowery  rhetoric  to  declare  his  high  social 
ideals,  but  he  compla.ins  that  ‘‘the  moral  fiber  of  many 
people  is  being  destroyed,  not  by  poverty,  but  by  so-called 
‘relief.’  ” 

<S> 

‘‘Constitutional  Aspects  of  the  New  Deal” 

By  Donald  R.  Richberg 

Mr.  Richberg  declares  that  “it  has  been  a great  shock 
to  many  ...  to  learn  . . . that  no  government  can 
deny  to  itself  the  power  of  self-preservation  and  expect 
to  survive.  Thus,  in  an  emergency  any  government” 
will  find  in  its  “express  or  implied  authorities  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  government.  When 
the  maintenance  of  the  government  depends  iqion  the 
modification  or  the  denial  of  a private  right,  the  private 
right  must  give  way.” 

«>  <$>  ^ 

“Interplay  and  Equilibrium  of  Governmental 

Powers” 

By  Sir  Willmott  Lewis 

Sir  Willmott  Lewis  advances  the  idea  that  government 


today  suffers  because  of  the  tradition  that  “graces  of 
personality”  and  “methods  of  persuasion”  are  more  im- 
portant than  action  governed  by  known  laws.  His  remedy 
is  civil  service,  which  would  “place  at  the  disposal  of 
political  leaders  its  experience — which  is  80%  of  govern- 
ment.” 

<S>  <8>  <*> 

‘‘The  New  Deal  and  Economic  Liberty” 

By  A.  A.  Berlc,  Jr. 

Today,  although  people  theoretically  possess  economic 
liberty,  it  is  becoming,  for  an  increasing  number,  of  as 
much  use  as  their  theoretical  liberty  to  jump  over  the 
moon.  The  intention  of  the  New  Deal,  the  author  thinks, 
was  to  recreate  economic  liberty,  but  as  it  matured  it 
sloughed  off  restrictions  on  individuals  and  worked  more 
with  the  large  irresponsible  units.  Recovery  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  business  being  exhorted,  but  only  by  its 
being  made  profitable.  Mr.  Berle  announces  that  he  pre- 
fers “debasing  the  currency”  to  “debasing  the  population.” 

“What  Price  Insecurity?” 

By  Eric  H.  Biddle 

Mr.  Biddle  proposes  a combination  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  a “Job  Assurance  Plan.”  He  would  dis- 
tinguish between  the  chronic  indigent  and  the  maladjusted 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  average  run  of  unemployed 
worker  on  the  other.  The  former  should  be  the  concern 
of  the  relief  worker.  The  latter  should  be  assured  a job 
on  a public  works  project,  which  should  he  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  produce  the  greatest  ])ossible  return  to  the 
community.  It  should  not  be  wasteful  and  trivial  “made 
work.”  When  no  job  is  available  he  should  receive  cash 
benefits,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  partly  by  the  workers, 
partly  by  industry,  and  partly  out  of  funds  received  from 
a tax  on  incomes. 

^ ^ 

“The  Relation  of  Government  to  Social  Insurance” 
By  C.  A.  ICulp 

Mr.  Kulp  here  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  complete  charge  of  social  in- 
surance and  its  administration,  and  that  funds  should  be 
raised  liy  a pay-roll  tax  on  industries  engaged  in  inter- 
state business.  He  warns  of  the  dangers  from  “plough- 
ing back”  tremendous  sums  of  purchasing  power  for 
future  use. 

<J> 

“Government  Obligation  for  Economic  Security” 
By  /.  M.  Rubinow 

After  first  quoting  Franz  Oppenheimer,  who  pro- 
pounded the  theory  that  the  state  originated  as  an  instru- 
ment of  one  class  for  the  suppression  and  exploitation  of 
another.  Dr.  Rubinow  “cannot  help  wondering  whether 
the  violent  opponents  of  every  extension  of  the  function 
of  the  government  for  the  common  good  today  are  con- 
scious of  their  spiritual  relationship  with  this  theory  of 
government — whether  they  realize  that  their  opposition 
represents  a definite  effort  to  keep  government  ...  on 
that  low  and  primitive  level.”  No  one  questions  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  state  to  protect  us  from  the  criminal.  But 
the  dangers  which  accident,  disease,  old  age,  and  unem- 
ployment represent  are  more  threatening  than  all  the 
criminals  put  together. 
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“Government  Responsibility  for  Workers” 

By  Louis  IV  aid  man 

It  is  not  only  the  unemployed  person  who  is  insecure. 
As  long  as  there  are  unemployed  people  walking  the 
streets,  the  ones  who  still  have  jobs  must  live  in  fear  of 
losing  them,  or  at  least  of  having  their  wages  cut.  Mr. 
Walclman’s  remedy  is  social  insurance,  but  he  points  out 
that  the  people  will  not  have  complete  security  until  they 
obtain  some  measure  of  economic  power.  Pie  warns  that 
employing  interests  are  attempting  to  convert  the  senti- 
ment for  unemployment  insurance  into  the  acceptance  of 
measures  which  would  perpetuate  and  even  increase  their 
economic  power.  By  the  establishment  of  a system  of 
unemployment  reserves  administered  by  the  employers 
rather  than  by  the  government  they  would  strengthen 
their  hold  on  their  employees.  This  would  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  insecurity. 

<S>  •$>  '$' 

“The  Federal  Program  for  Economic  Security” 

By  C.  A.  Knlp 

The  Federal  program  for  economic  security,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Wagner  Bill,  does  not  pretend  to  remove 
the  basic  causes  of  insecurity,  although  it  does  hope  to 
minimize  their  force.  It  has  been  criticized  for  leaving 
it  to  the  states  to  decide  individually  whether  they  wish 
to  have  an  employer  reserve  system  or  a state-wide  pool. 
But  “one  cannot  have  everything,”  and  “perhaps  the  basic 
reason  . . . for  the  reserve  plan  is  its  financial  appeal  to 
management.” 

^ ^ ^ 

“A  Plea  for  a National  Social  Security  System” 

By  John  W.  Edelman 

In  this  article  Mr.  Edelman  very  vehemently  records 
his  objection  to  the  Wagner  plan  of  leaving  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  social  insurance  up  to  the  states. 
Pie  recalls  many  incredible  experiences  in  several  states 
where  Federal  relief  was  spurned  and  the  need  for  aid  to 
starving  pople  was  denied.  The  manner  in  which  many 
states  would  reject  money  for  old  age  pensions  is  such 
that  one  would  think  an  indignity  was  being  forced  upon 
them. 

<$>•«>  <S> 

“Features  of  the  Economic  Security  Program” 

By  Edwin  E.  Witte 

Mr.  Witte,  who  is  executive  director  of  the  Committee 
on  Economic  Security,  defends  the  action  of  his  commit- 
tee in  having  recommended  that  social  insurance  be  left 
to  the  states.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Green,  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L..  did  not  recommend  a national  system.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  might  be  difficult  to  push  such  a bill  through 
Congress,  and  lastly  there  are  unemployment  insurance 
bills  “meeting  all  the  standards  any  one  can  desire”  be- 
fore the  legislatures  of  all  industrial  states. 

“S'  <$>  ^ <$> 

“Labor  Organizing  by  the  Congress  and  Lawm.aking 

BY  THE  Labor  Board” 

By  Robert  L.  I^uv.d 

Here  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  assures  us  that  industry  re- 
ceives no  disproportionate  share  of  the  produced  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  cites  figures  from  1929  when  65% 
of  it  went  into  wages  and  salaries.  The  fact  that  “plant” 


unions  increased  their  membershij)  under  the  N.R.A.  five 
times  as  rajiidly  as  national  unions  allows,  he  thinks, 
“that  there  is  a general  preference  among  workers  for 
the  plant  type  of  organization.”  He  confirms  the  claim 
often  made  by  workers’  leaders  that  Section  7a  supported 
the  open  .shop  rather  than  the  closed  one,  and  says  that 
the  Administration  itself  recognized  this  spirit  in  the 
automobile  settlement,  but  complains  that  llie  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  failed  to  recognize  “the  true 
spirit”  of  7a. 

<j>  ^ <S- 

“The  Government  and  Collective  Bargaining” 

By  Sumner  II.  Slichter 

Professor  Slichter  advances  an  elaborate  plan  of  medi- 
ation, the  most  significant  feature  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  the  agreements  arrived  at  would  have  the  force  of 
law.  Although  professing  to  be  a believer  in  collective 
bargaining,  he  doubts  whether  the  continued  growth  of 
collective  bargaining  is  compatible  with  the  continuance 
of  capitalism.  “The  achievement  of  steadily  growing 
production  and  employment  under  capitalism  requires  the 
stabilization  of  the  prospects  for  profit.  This  requires 
. . . more  flexibility  in  costs.  As  wages  are  the  prin- 
cipal costs  of  production,  it  requires  flexibility  of  wages.” 
Consequently  he  sees  collective  bargaining  as  a success 
only  if  the  two  parties  “are  willing  to  make  prompt  ad- 
justments in  wages  to  meet  changes  in  business  condi- 
tions.” 

'v  ^ 

“What  Labor  Demands  of  Government” 

By  Emil  RicT.’e 

Lal)Or  does  not  ask  that  the  government  do  its  organ- 
izing, Init  it  does  demand  that  the  employer  who  hits  be- 
low the  belt  is  penalized  and  if  necessary  thrown  out  of 
the  ring.  Mr.  Rieve  fears  the  Wagner  Labor  Disputes 
Bill  would  lead  to  compulsory  arbitration  before  we  are 
ready  for  it,  as  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  for- 
bid industrial  warfare  completely.  He  is  not  opposed  to 
compulsory  arbitration  “after  we  are  ready  for  it,”  and 
he  is  in  favor  of  the  eventual  elimination  of  the  strike. 

<*><*><$>  ^ 

“Priming  the  Pump” 

By  William  Hard 

IMr.  Hard  claims  credit  for  being  one  of  the  orginal 
popularizers  of  the  idea  of  “priming  the  pump”  of  busi- 
ness during  a depression  by  means  of  large  expenditures, 
but  he  now  admits  that  the  pump  doesn’t  prime.  One  of 
the  reasons  his  plan  went  wrong  was  that  this  depression 
did  not  witness  the  customary  historical  liquidation  of 
debt  which  properly  happens  during  any  depression.  (Be- 
cau,se  R.F.C.  loans  retarded  the  liquidation  of  debts!) 
Lie  predicts  that  considerable  pressure  will  develop  in 
favor  of  a return  to  a free,  competitive,  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, and  mentions  the  New  York  Committee  for  the  Na- 
tion and  Father  Coughlin  as  leaders  of  the  campaign  that 
will  develop. 

<$><?><$><?> 

“What  Can  Government  Do  to  Increase  Employ- 
ment ?” 

By  Virgil  Jordan 

Mr.  Jordan  opposes  the  entry  of  the  government  into 
the  employing  field,  claiming  that  this  will  lead  to  the 
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nationalizing  of  banking  and  public  utilities,  since  this 
requires  national  planning  and  “national  planning  leads  to 
political  dictatorship.’’  Under  this  condition  he  sees  labor 
“goosestepping  and  grubbing  under  the  sharp  lash  of  the 
bread  cai'd.’’  He  asks  for  a marked  reduction  in  the 
surtax  rate  on  individual  and  corporate  incomes,  which 
“would  probably  tend  to  put  money  to  work — and  thereby 
put  men  to  work.’’  He  emphasizes  the  need  for  a com- 
plete and  accurate  census  of  unemployment. 

“Modified  Laissez  Faire” 

Samuel  0.  Dunn 

“The  real  economist’s  Utopia  is  now  and  forever  laissez 
faire,  but  in  the  sense  not  at  all  of  inactive  government.’’ 
Mr.  Dunn  is  opposed  to  a planned  economy  because  “a 
planned  economy  . . . to  be  effective  . . . must  be  either 
communist  or  fascist.’’ 

<J>  ^ -t- 

“More  Government  in  Business’’ 

By  Harry  IV.  Laidlcr 

Advocates  of  public  ownership  are  of  two  types,  those 
who  favor  the  taking  over  of  certain  specific  industries  in 
order  to  secure  lower  rates  or  other  advantages,  and 
those  who  attack  the  entire  profit  system  as  being  anti- 
social. The  former  point  out  that  public  ownersliip  puts 
an  end  to  huge  salaries,  to  the  spending  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  fighting  against  reductions  of  rates,  and  to 
the  intrusting  of  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to  small 
investors  to  private  and  irresponsible  speculators.  The 
latter,  who  favor  complete  socialization,  claim  that  it  is 
not  correct  to  assume  that  public  ownership  would  cause 
increased  corruption.  This  is  because  the  existing  cor- 
ruption is  caused  by  the  presence  of  great  predatory  priv- 
ate businesses  which  are  constantly  seeking  special  privi- 
leges for  themselves.  If  these  businesses  were  publicly 
owned,  the  community  would  be  freed  from  tbeir  cor- 
rupting influence. 

<$><?><$><?' 

“Security  Against  Social  Hazards” 

By  Seward  G.  Simons 

Mr.  Simons  advocates  social  insurance,  since  it  has 


proved  its  usefulness  in  other  countries  and  has  not  bank- 
rupted governments  or  undermined  the  general  morale  of 
the  unemployed. 

<$>•«>  ^ 

“Social  Insurance  in  Great  Britian” 

By  Thomas  R.  Adam 

Mr.  Adam  points  out  that  in  Great  Britain,  largely  as- 
a result  of  the  mutual  benefit  societies  of  British  workers 
which  have  existed  there  over  a longer  period  than  in  any 
other  country,  the  doctrine  that  the  state  is  responsible 
for  the  social  well-being  of  its  citizens  is  almost  universal- 
ly accepted. 

<s>  <s> 

“Social  Insurance  in  the  Soviet  Union” 

By  Kenneth  Duncan 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  state  has  assumed  ever  greater 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  insured  per- 
sons and  in  the  benefits  received  is  impressive.  The  num- 
ber insured  grew  from  less  than  5 millions  in  1923  to  22.5 
millions  in  1932.  The  amount  spent  by  the  government 
for  insurance  grew  from  722.3  million  roubles  in  1925-26 
to  4,430  million  roubles  in  1933.  This  provides  coverage 
for  medical  assistance,  temjxirary  incapacity  (including 
12  to  16  weeks  maternity  leave,  with  full  pay),  perma- 
nent disability,  death,  or  disappearance  of  “breadwinner,” 
and  unemployment.  Its  weakness  is  its  failure  to  cover 
adequately  the  non-industrial  population. 

^ <S> 

“The  N.R.A.  and  Unfair  Trade  Practices” 

By  George  W . Robbins 

Mr.  Robbins  thinks  the  N.R.A.  codes  of  fair  competi- 
tion are  valuable  because  of  their  general  recognition  of 
abuses,  the  opportunity  they  provide  to  outlaw  these,  and 
the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  many  disputes  will  tend  to 
define  more  clearly  what  is  “unfair.”  Their  weaknesses 
are  their  failure  to  establish  approximately  universal 
standards  of  unfairness,  their  cumbersomeness,  the  un- 
democratic manner  of  their  formation,  and  the  fact  that 
the  question  of  fairness  and  unfairness  is  obscured  by 
other  questions  such  as  wages  and  hours. 

A.  N.  T. 
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“Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Pennsylvania” 
(Bulletin  Number  61),  State  Department  of  Welfare, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  303  pp. 

To  student.s  of  modern  social  welfare  this  report  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  which  has  appeared  as  a by- 
product of  the  depression.  It  centers  on  the  permanent 
problem  of  poverty  and  its  relief.  Since  it  is  confined  to 
a survey  of  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  all  the 
more  valuable  because  it  was  done  by  its  own  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare  which  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  inspecting  almshouses  and  agencies  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children.  The  main  body  of  the  report  divides 
itself  naturally  into  consideration  of  the  historical,  legal, 
financial,  and  administrative  aspects  of  the  problem.  These 
are  rightfully  taken  up  in  reverse  order — from  the  present 
situation  to  its  backgrounds. 

“There  arc  425  poor  districts  in  the  State ; one  for  each 
of  the  50  counties  operating  as  units,  one  for  Allegheny 
County  outside  of  Pittsburgh  and  one  for  the  city  itself, 
7 for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  366  for  the  15  counties 
using  multiple  control  methods.  There  are  967  persons 
legally  charged  with  the  administration  of  poor  relief. 
Forty-seven  counties  own  and  operate  their  own  alms- 
houses but  there  are  38  others  which  are  under  private 
control.” 

“Periodicallv  for  more  than  half  a century  divers  com- 
missions, officials,  and  interested  citizens  have  declared  that 
the  only  way  to  bring  order  into  Pennsylvania’s  confused 
structure  for  poor  relief  is  to  raze  the  whole  decaying 
edifice  and  replace  it  with  a uniform  general  system  for 
the  entire  State.  In  1934  this  reconstruction  is  still  far 
from  accomplishment.  Even  an  attempt  to  outline  the 
bare  mechanism  of  poor  relief  organization  in  Pennsyl- 
vania becomes  involved  in  mazes  of  intricate  explanation. 
The  compiler’s  effort  to  make  this  chapter  on  organiza- 
tion of  poor  relief  concise  and  easily  understandable  is 
doomed  to  failure  by  the  very  nature  of  the  system — or 
lack  of  system — it  seeks  to  describe.”  (In  spite  of  the 
compiler’s  modesty  he  has  actually  done  an  excellent  job 
of  exposition.) 

“Annual  reports  for  the  425  poor  districts  listed  1933 
expenditures  totalling  $13,351,461.  Of  this  amount 
16.6%  went  for  administration;  7.6%  for  maintenance 
of  almshouse  inmates ; 9.6%  for  almshouse  operation : 
56.6%  for  outdoor  relief  ; and  9.6%  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures such  as  debt  service  and  new  buildings.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  16.6%  expended  for  poor  relief 
administration  with  the  7.7%  admini.strative  costs  of  the 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  in  1933  and  the  6.2%  reported 
by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1934.” 

The  section  dealing  with  the  personnel  of  poor  relief 
reveals  the  sad  plight  of  a neglected  field  of  social  service. 
“Recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  poor  board  personnel 
led,  in  April,  1933,  to  refusal  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  give  Federal  aid  for  unemployment 
relief  in  Pennsylvania  unless  some  other  group  than  the 
poor  boards  be  made  the  disbursing  officers.  According 
to  the  Federal  officials,  who  had  observed  the  poor  di- 


rectors’ administration  of  Pennsylvania’s  first  grant  for 
unemployment  relief,  the  State’s  poor  boards  were  ‘as 
bad  if  not  worse  than  the  worst  such  agencies  in  the  coun- 
try.’ This  state  of  affairs  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  the  di- 
rectors of  the  poor  themselves.  They  are  merely  tlie  un- 
fortunate victims  of  a public  apathy  which  has  allowed 
poor  relief  to  lag  far  behind  the  procession  in  the  general 
movement  towards  higher  standards.” 

An  exainjile  of  modern  standards  in  this  field  which  art- 
in  operation  in  the  State  is  shown  by  a comparison  with 
the  personnel  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  Here 
the  total  of  administrative  exjienses  was  little  more  than 
a third  that  of  the  poor  lioards.  Efficiency  in  operation 
is  achieved  through  employing  qualified  workers.  “Per- 
sonnel of  real  merit  is  fostered  by  training  courses,  peri- 
odic evaluation  of  work,  definite  programs  of  promotion 
for  merit,  and  supervision  of  standards  by  a central  per- 
sonnel office  at  Harrisburg.  The  director  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s Emergency  Relief  Board  has  recommended  as  a safe- 
guard for  any  permanent  relief  program  that  the  selection 
of  personnel  and  tenure  of  office  be  protected  by  civil 
service  regulations  to  remove  these  offices  from  the  sphere 
of  partisan  politics.”  Four  of  Pennsylvania’s  neighbors — 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Ohio — all  operate 
under  civil  service  and  hope  to  extend  this  provision  to 
emergency  relief  workers. 

“Outdoor  relief  is  the  neglected  step-child  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s poor  relief  system.  Directors  of  the  poor  for 
generations  have  considered  almshouse  care  the  one  solu- 
tion for  all  problems  of  indigence.  They  have  looked 
upon  outdoor  relief  as  little  more  than  a temporary  ex- 
pedient. I'heir  theory  has  been  that  the  way  to  discourage 
pauperism  is  to  give  relief  the  smallest  amount  that  will 
possibly  sustain  life.”  In  the  majority  of  the  poor  dis- 
tricts studied  no  records  are  kept  of  the  applications  for 
relief.  The  poor  boards  in  60%  of  the  districts  fail  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  applicant’s  circumstances. 
Thus  the  efficiency  of  outdoor  relief  is  greatly  reduced. 
Few  of  them  make  any  use  of  social  service  exchanges 
or  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  planning  for  the  needs 
of  families  on  relief.  Very  few  districts  keep  any  social 
case  records.  Only  18  districts  were  found  which  even 
attempted  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  families  receiv- 
ing aid.  In  very  few  instances  were  there  any  e.stablished 
standards  for  the  discontinuance  of  relief.  Once  on  the 
rolls  a client  was  automatically  continued  until  he  moved 
from  the  district  or  died. 

Historically,  the  poor  house  has  always  been  the  solu- 
tion and  Pennsylvania  still  clings  to  it.  There  are  95 
almshouses  in  the  State  ranging  “in  size  from  a farm- 
house with  no  inmates  to  an  institution  housing  nineteen 
hundred  persons.  The  total  investment  in  these  institu- 
tions is  about  ,$27,693,1 75.  In  the  last  decade  the  inmate 
population  has  increased  85%.  In  1923  it  was  8,840  and 
in  1933 — 16,317.  During  the  same  period  the  total  ex- 
penditures have  been  increased  by  only  4%.  Daily  per 
capita  costs  range  from  31  cents  to  $3.77.  Small  alms- 
houses have  higher  per  capita  costs  than  do  large  ones, 
although  the  care  is  poorer.” 

“The  state-wide  picture  of  a'mshouses  is  that  of  a 
group  which,  with  few  exceptions,  falls  far  short  of 
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modern  standards  of  good  institutional  management. 
These  standards  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  smaller  insti- 
tutions. Even  without  essential  services,  their  costs  are 
now  so  high  as  to  be  seriously  open  to  question.  Regional 
institutions,  large  enough  to  permit  economical  manage- 
ment, would  offer  the  only  solution  to  the  problem.” 

Does  the  almshouse  have  a future?  “Many  almshouse 
inmates  do  not  need  institutional  care  at  all.  In  fact, 
the  very  experience  of  living  in  the  almshouse  tends  to 
unfit  them  for  normal  community  life.  Others  need  care 
in  a homogeneous  group  where  they  may  secure  special 
services  to  meet  their  individual  needs.  The  trend  is  away 
from  institutional  care  except  for  special  groups.  Normal 
community  life  is  now  made  possible  for  thousands  of 
dependent  persons  through  provisions  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  cripples ; workmen’s  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents ; pensions  for  the  veteran,  the  blind,  the  father- 
less family,  the  aged.  Even  in  the  field  of  mental  illness 
and  defect  the  trend  is  toward  community  care  for  a num- 
ber rather  than  the  institutionalization  of  all  patients.  The 
economy  of  qualified  social  case  work  service  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  fields,  such  as  child  caring  work, 
probation  and  parole,  and  mothers’  assistance.  When  the 
taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  realize  that  they  are  paying  an 
inordinately  high  price  for  inadequate  institutional  care 
of  the  poor,  the  almshouse,  as  such,  will  be  abolished.” 

A brief  but  important  section  of  the  report  is  given  to 
the  history  of  poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania.  Most  social 
welfare  workers  will  find  here  the  most  unbelievable 
patchwork  of  inherited  attitudes,  pioneer  philosophy,  and 
legalistic  phraseology.  Plere  is  the  evolution  of  a system 
that  really  is  no  system  at  all.  The  basic  theories  go  back 
to  agricultural  seventeenth  century  England  yet  they  are 
still  applied  to  modern  industrial  twentieth  century  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1890  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1889 
made  a report  to  the  legislature  designed  to  modernize  the 
whole  relief  organization  of  the  State.  The  legislature 
did  nothing.  Eor  35  years  no  move  of  any  state-wide 
significance  was  even  suggested  legally.  Then  in  1925 
a General  Poor  Relief  Act  was  passed.  This  law  did 
make  a few  changes,  chiefly  in  the  organization  of  county 
units,  hut  in  1934  only  seven  counties  had  adopted  this 
system  since  the  passage  of  the  law.  Thus  “despite  re- 
peated attempts  at  revision  of  the  laws,  the  administration 
of  poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania  is  but  little  less  confused 
than  it  was  a century  ago.” 

I.  E.  McD. 

"The  Plight  of  thf.  Bituminous  Coal  Miner” 

By  Homer  Lawrejtce  Morris.  Pli.D.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Fisk  University,  with  Forctvord  by  Joseph  H. 

Willits,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Wharton  School  of  Finance 

and.  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvanict 
University  of  Pennsvlvania  Press,  Philadelphia.  247  pp. 
$3.00. 

The  present  condition  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  depression.  There 
has  been  continued  expansion,  with  only  short  temporary 
“slowing  downs,”  regardless  of  the  fact  that  demand  has 
continually  decreased  since  1918.  Two  fundamental  fac- 
tors underlie  this  overdevelopment ; one  is  the  desire  for 
profit  and  the  other  is  absence  of  effective  regulation  and 
control. 

This  overproduction  has  effected  one  person  primarily 
— the  coal  miner.  The  number  employed  has  increased 
from  192,000  in  1890  to  a high  of  705,(»0  in  1923.  If 
we  take  the  1929  consumption  of  537  million  tons  as  an 
average  for  the  next  decade,  using  280  days  as  an  operat- 
ing schedule,  it  would  require  only  362,000  miners  to  make 


this  output  possible.  There  are  two  developments  taking 
place  affecting  the  number  of  miners  employed.  One  is 
concentration  of  production  in  the  more  efficient  mines 
and  the  other  is  increased  mechanization.  Both  these 
factors  tend  to  decrease  the  number  of  miners  required. 

It  is  readily  seen,  from  a glance  at  the  above  statistics, 
that  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  mining  is  entirely  too 
large.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  many ; 
occupation  of  father,  lure  of  high  wages,  and  lack  of  jobs 
in  locality  of  birthplace  arc  only  a few.  A further  fact 
must  be  noticed.  “Once  a miner  always  a miner”  is  a 
popular  belief  and  true  to  a large  extent.  A man  who 
has  mined  for  15  or  20  years  finds  it  hard  to  break  away, 
largely  because  he  knows  no  other  trade. 

The  miner  himself  asks  very  little.  He  wants  a job 
at  a living  wage  and  a square  deal  from  his  employer. 
Under  the  system  of  company-controlled  communities  the 
miner  stands  little  chance  of  getting  ahead.  He  must 
buy  from  the  company  store,  at  exceedingly  high  prices 
in  many  instances,  and  live  in  company-owned  houses. 
This  latter  fact  is  perhaps  the  most  detrimental  to  the 
miner  as  the  hope  of  owning  a home  is  one  of  the  greatest 
incentives  to  saving.  In  many  instances  the  feudal  system 
is  in  existence  today  in  this  industry. 

Many  attempts  are  being  made  to  help  the  miner.  He 
is  being  taught  new  trades ; no  men  new  to  the  work  are 
being  employed ; and  the  companies  are  aiding  in  many 
ways,  such  as  by  encouraging  farming  as  a side  line. 
England  has  had  much  the  same  experience  as  this  coun- 
try and  put  into  effect  a vast  program  of  rehabilitation 
and  shifting  so  as  to  ease  the  condition  of  the  industry. 
As  a residt  of  this  103,000  persons  were  transferred  in 
the  five-year  period  following  1928,  thus  making  the  un- 
employment problem  much  less  acute  in  the  areas  af- 
fected. Some  extended  plan  along  the  same  lines  is 
needed  in  the  United  States  if  the  bituminous  coal  miner 
is  ever  to  have  a chance  again. 

W.  S.  M. 

<5>  <$>  <^ 

“A  Study  of  the  Problems  of  652  Gainfully  Em- 
ployed Married  Women  Homemakers” 

By  Cccile  Tipton  LaFollette,  Ph.D. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

208  pp.  $2.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  gain- 
fully employed  married  women  manage  two  jobs.  It  is 
intended  that  “the  facts  revealed  should  serve  as  guidance 
material  for  the  home  economist,  supervisor,  administra- 
tor, and  employer ; for  the  gainfully  employed  married 
homemaker,  the  woman  contemplating  marriage  and 
wage-earning,  and,  to  a limited  extent,  for  the  public  at 
large.” 

The  women  who  cooperated  in  this  study  sent  in  their 
questionnaires  anonymousl}L  Their  addresses  were  sup- 
plied by  superintendents  of  schools.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce secretaries,  managers  of  organizations  employing 
women,  and  presidents  or  secretaries  of  women’s  clubs. 
“Only  two  limitations  were  placed  upon  the  woman  who 
might  fill  out  the  inquiry-form — that  she  be  living  with 
her  husband  and  that  she  be  gainfully  employed  . . . 
The  652  cases  included  in  the  study  represent  the  nine 
geographical  divisions  of  the  United  States,  18  states, 
and  36  cities  ranging  in  population  from  5,000  to  456,000 
plus  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country.” 

One  of  the  conclusions  suggested  by  this  study  is  that 
“the  majority  of  married  women  are  working  not  from  the 
desire  for  a career  or  economic  independence  but  because 
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of  the  need  to  provide  or  supplement  the  family  income. 
In  this  study  19%  of  the  husbands  were  unemployed. 
Their  unemployment  ranged  from  two  months  to  20 
years,  with  an  average  of  2.54  and  a median  of  1.41 
years.  Six  per  cent  of  the  husbands  earn  less  than  $1,000 
per  year  and  25%  earn  between  $1,000  and  $2,000.  Con- 
sidering employed  husbands  only,  this  makes  a total  of 
31%  of  the  husbands  who  earn  less  than  $2,000  per  year. 
The  19%  of  unemployed  husbands  would  doom  one  fifth 
of  all  the  families  in  the  study  to  no  income  if  the  wives 
were  unemployed.  Four  out  of  ever}'  five  husbands  are 
employed,  at  a median  salary  of  $2,094.  This  means  that 
three  out  of  five  families  would  have  incomes  raneingr 
from  nothing  to  $2,094  if  the  wives  were  without  income. 
This  would,  therefore,  put  three  fifths  of  all  the  families 
on  a standard  of  living  between  the  ‘minimum  comfort’ 
and  ‘comfort’  levels.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  families 
actually  would  be  below  a ‘bare  subsistence  level,’  on  a 
poverty  scale,  if  the  wives  were  not  employed.” 

Furthermore,  the  study  revealed  that  ‘‘the  652  women 
employ  540  other  workers.  Not  all  of  these  workers 
would  be  discharged  if  the  married  women  were  not  work- 
ing, but  it  is  probable  that  many  or  most  of  them  would 
be. 

“The  652  families  are  supporting  281  in-the-home  and 
395  out-of-the-home  dependents,  a total  of  676.  The 
responsibility  of  many  of  these  dependents  would  fall  on 
other  relatives,  on  public  charity,  or  on  governmental 
aid  if  the  married  women  were  not  working.” 

The  employment  of  these  women  benefits  numerous 
types  of  tradesmen,  dependent  on  laundry  work,  bread 
baking,  dry  cleaning,  and  sewing,  and  manufacturers  of 
prepared  foods.  Moreover,  their  salaries  enable  90% 
of  these  families  to  carry  insurance,  thus  providing  the 
husbands  and  wives  with  future  security  “which  will 
prevent  their  becoming  de]:>endent  upon  children,  rela- 
I fives,  and  the  general  public.”  It  was  also  revealed  that, 
^‘at  a time  when  it  is  incivasingly  important  to  keep  adol- 
escents in  .school  because  of  labor  conditions.  132  chil- 
dren in  this  study  might  be  taken  from  school  if  their 
mothers  were  unemployed,  since  they  are  above  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  level.” 

“The  impression  is  widespread  today  that  growing 
numbers  of  married  women  are  seeking  employment,  and 
that  employed  women  who  marry  are  more  and  more 
endeavoring  to  remain  at  work  after  nigrriage.”  One  of 
the  social  losses  accompanying  this  situation  is  that  many 
of  the  superior,  well-trained  women  who  should  have 
children  because  they  can  provide  a good  heritage  and 
environment  show  a low  birth-rate  because  they  could 
not  arrange  for  maternity  leaves  without  endangering 
loss  of  position.  Whereas  they  could  save  against  loss 
of  pay  for  a limited  period,  they  could  not  afford  to  risk 
permanent  unemployment.  This  situation  points  to  sev- 
eral needs : Public  opinion  should  be  educated  so  that 

maternity  leaves  could  be  provided,  or  the  young  wife 
should  be  educated  so  that  she  can  “effect  economies  in 
the  home  that  will  offset  her  husband’s  lack  of  income.” 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  the  considera- 
tion of  women  who  are  contemplating  a combination  of 
marriage  and  wage-earning : “The  employer  should  be 

sympathetic  in  his  attitude  toward  married  women  work- 
ing; the  job  should  pay  enough  so  that  outside  help  can 
be  employed ; the  pay  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
type  and  quality  of  work  being  done;  the  job  should  de- 
pend more  on  the  quality  of  work  than  on  specific  hours ; 
hours  should  coincide  with  children’s  hours,  when  there 
are  children ; a reasonable  amount  of  absence  without 
loss  of  pay  should  be  allowed;  when  hours  are  .specified 
the  job  should  demand  a minimum  amount  of  overtime. 


which  should  be  anticii)ated  and  paid  for ; the  job  and  the 
home  should  be  in  such  relation  to  each  other  that  tr.ans- 
portation  does  not  become  too  great  a lact(m  in  time, 
energy,  and  cost;  the  job  should  off’er  op])ortunities  for 
advancement ; the  job  should  dejjend  upon  training  and 
experience  as  factors  offering  security  of  enqdoyment  to 
the  worker  where  continuity  of  work  is  desired  ; the  job 
should  supply  a maximum  of  congenial  and  cultural  con- 
tacts ; the  job  should  pay  enough  to  offset  added  expense 
which  results  from  the  homemaker’s  absence;  maternity 
leaves  should  be  allowed ; vacations  with  ]:>ay  would  be 
desirable.” 

The  husband  of  a woman  wbo  is  gainfully  employed 
should  jKjssess  certain  characteristics.  Fie  must  be  willing 
to  share  in  the  managerial  side  of  the  home ; must  “not 
have  a fixed,  inflexible  point  of  view  on  what  is  woman’s 
work”  ; must  be  “willing  to  learn  to  do  many  things  for 
himself  ...  to  talk  over  problems  of  family  life  . . . 
appreciate  his  wife’s  willingness  to  helj)  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic need” ; must  be  “strong  enough  in  character  to 
maintain  ambition  and  habits  of  industry  in  the  face  of 
temptation  to  relinquish  both;  . . . adjust  himself  to  a 
home  in  which  the  homemaker  does  not  spend  her  entire 
time ; . . . maintain  his  emotional  equilibrium  when  at 
times  the  wife’s  job  seems  more  absorbing  to  her  than 
himself  or  their  home.”  He  must  be  a man  “who  can 
adjust  to  sudden  changes  in  plans  without  too  much  emo- 
tional strain ; who  is  not  too  sensitive  to  possible  criticisms 
of  friends  because  his  wife  is  gainfully  employed ; who 
can  maintain  an  attitude  of  equality  when  and  if  the  wife 
surpasses  him  in  income ; who  will  strive  constantly  to 
become  the  main  support  of  his  family  and  make  it  in- 
creasingly less  necessary  for  his  wife  to  work  if  children 
are  desired  ; who  can  divorce  himself  from  parental  in- 
fluence if  it  interferes  with  his  own  family  life.” 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  includes  specific  recom- 
mendations for  handling  successfully  some  of  the  “prob- 
lems which  arise  in  the  home  because  of  the  assumption 
of  the  dual  responsibility  of  homemaking  and  wage- 
earning.” The  study,  throughout,  deals  with  everyday 
experiences  and  problems.  It  indicates:  needs  for  certain 
types  of  adult  education  ; opportunities  for  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  school  anrl  the  home ; and  changes  which 
are  taking  jilace  in  society  that  the  home  economist  can- 
not afford  to  overlook. 

G.  R.  W. 

“You  C.'\n't  Sleep  Here” 

By  Edward  Nezvhouse 

Macaulay  & Co.,  New  York  City.  232  pp.  $2.00. 

Several  hundred  thousand  young  men  and  women  who 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  earning  a livelihood 
are  roaming  our  highways  and  sullenly  massing  in  transi- 
ent flophouses.  Even  more  dramatic  and  socially  signif- 
icant has  been  the  development  of  shack  colonies,  built 
by  the  homeless  and  the  hungry,  around  railroad  yards 
and  along  river  fronts  throughout  the  country. 

For  manv,  these  are  a last  resort.  Pride  has  its  final 
fall;  life  sunk  to  this  lowest  level  is  without  hope  and 
without  courage.  Some,  however,  find  in  these  jungles 
a revived  courage  and  determination.  Consequently,  we 
find  therein  militant  unemployment  organizations  fighting 
for  opportunities  they  are  denied  and  for  the  human 
rights  that  society  owes  them. 

This  novel  by  Mr.  Newhouse  poignantly  describes  the 
stages  in  the  life  of  a jobless  young  newspaper  reporter 
who  sets  up  residence  in  one  of  these  jungles  located  by 
Manhattan’s  East  River. 

S.  M.  G. 
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“United  States  Government  Manual” 

National  Emergency  Council,  Washington,  D.  C.  584  pp. 

ip2.00  (Checks  must  be  made  payable  to  tbe  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.) 

This  volume  makes  available,  in  a concise  and  complete 
manner,  a clear  understanding  of  the  objectives,  organ- 
ization, and  functioning  of  all  Government  agencies. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  itself  is  a triumph.  It  has 
a thoroughly  practical  loose-leaf  ledger  type  of  binding, 
with  ample  allowance  for  expansion.  Additions  and  cor- 
rections are  in  the  form  of  loose  leaves  that  are  mailed 
to  subscribers  every  month. 

The  cost  of  the  Manual  entitles  subscribers  to  a 
calendar  year  of  service,  which  includes  monthly  addi- 
tions and  other  information.  There  is  also  a service  to 
visitors  in  Washington,  whereby  persons  who  wish  to 
make  appointments  with  certain  government  employees 
may  contact  the  United  States  Information  Service  bv 
mail,  in  person,  or  by  telephone  to  learn  how  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  contacts. 

In  short,  the  United  States  Government  Manual  hlls 
a long-felt  need  of  citizens  interested  in  the  mechanism 
of  their  Government. 

A.  E. 

<«>  <5>  ^ 

“Was  Europe  a Success?” 

By  Joseph  IV ood  Krutch 

Farrar  & Rinehart,  New  York  City.  88  pp.  $1.00. 

If  communism  is  “inevitable,” — an  “historical  neces- 
sity,”— then  why  do  believers  in  it  feel  compelled  to  spread 
the  doctrine?  And  how  is  it  that  the  first  experiment  of 
this  type  of  government  took  place  in  Russia,  when  the 


infallible  “science”  of  Marx  declared  “that  the  revolution 
would  first  take  place  in  the  most  advanced  and  compli- 
cated civilization?”  And,  if  Russia  is  such  a howling 
success  and  providing  its  workers  with  such  a happy 
state  of  existence,  why  must  that  country  pass  a law  for- 
bidding its  citizens  to  leave? 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  errors  and  fallacies  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Krutch  in  this  short,  but  brilliant  and 
illuminating,  analysis  of  communism, — an  ideology  which 
“seems  to  combine  a certain  medieval  ferocity  with  a 
certain  Renaissance  naivete,” 

In  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by  the  title,  the 
author  replies  in  the  negative  when  considering  the  Euro- 
pean man  politically  and  the  physical  world  he  created. 
But  he  views  him  as  a definite  success  in  the  realms  of 
art,  philosophy,  and  science.  As  for  the  future,  the  true 
liberal  “thinks  the  world  hardly  worth  saving  unless  one 
can  save  along  with  it  that  part  of  Europe  which  was  a 
success.”  The  radical,  on  the  other  hand,  would  rip 
that  civilization  from  its  very  foundations  and  create  an 
entirely  new  one — and  a new  man. 

“America  discovered  the  machine  and  Russia  discovered 
communism,”  both  of  which  were  antipathetical  to  Europe. 
Upon  investigation  it  is  seen  that  “Americanism  and  com- 
munism . . . diflfer  only  in  that  one  is  more  consciously 
thoroughgoing  than  the  other  . . . Both  are  attacking 
the  foundations  upon  which  European  achievements  rest.” 

As  for  Russia,  is  it  heading  for  a breakdown  such  as 
other  nations  have  been  experiencing?  “The  government 
is  growing  more  stable  and  industry  is  advancing.”  That 
was  the  condition  in  our  country  which  preceded  the 
crisis,  when  we  were  wont  “to  assume  that  progress  in 
organization  was  equivalent  to  progress  in  human  wel- 
fare.” 

M.  H. 
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Transients  on  relief  in  other  States  who  gave  New 
York  State  as  their  homes  numbered  19,093  in  December, 
while  New  York  State  was  then  supporting  19,441  tran- 
sients from  other  states.  According  to  a statement  of 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  this  near-balance  is  typical  of  other 
states  also. 

( — Better  Times,  April  15) 
<$><$>  ^ <$> 

To  apply  to  all  welfare  assistance  the  principles  of 
State  grants  and  supervision  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  there  has  been  introduced  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  a bill  providing  for  the  revision  of 
that  State’s  welfare  laws.  Boards  of  Public  Welfare 
have  handled  unemployment  relief  in  Massachusetts 
throughout  the  depression,  financed  chiefly  by  local  real 
estate  taxation  and  loans  from  the  State.  The  intention 
of  the  new  plan  is  to  require  the  State  to  reimburse  cities 
and  towns  for  25%  of  all  their  welfare  expenditures. 


The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  who  introduced  the 
bill,  believes  this  to  be  the  opportune  time  to  provide  State 
grants-in-aid  and  the  fullest  possible  participation  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  so  that  they  will 
be  prepared  to  handle  the  relief  of  unemployables  when 
this  burden  is  returned  to  them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

( — The  Social  Service  Review,  March) 

<S>  <S>  <$>  <» 

Subsistence  gardens  must  be  maintained  by  all  work 
relief  workers  in  Danville,  Virginia,  according  to  a ruling 
made  by  the  Virginia  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
Though  local  headquarters  set  a goal  of  500  gardens, 
less  than  20  persons  applied  for  supplies  of  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer, which  were  to  be  paid  for  in  extra  hours  of  work. 
The  “must”  policy  resulted. 

( — Baltimore  Sun,  April  15) 
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Dog-owners  are  to  be  refused  relief  according  to  a reso- 
lution passed  recently  by  the  Council  of  London,  Ontario. 
This  action  followed  many  complaints  that  people  on  re- 
lief were  spending  money  on  dogs. 

( — The  Municipal  Review  of  Canada,  April) 

<S>  <$><$>  <?> 

The  cliiiiination  of  outside  professional  social  workers 
is  the  object  of  a bill  which  Alderman  Edward  J.  Sullivan 
has  prepared  for  enactment  in  New  York  City.  It  would 
require  city  employees  to  be  selected  from  among  people 
already  residing  within  the  city  limits,  thus  preventing 
social  service  workers  from  other  cities  and  states,  and 
even  from  Europe,  being  “imported”  to  hold  superAnsory 
jobs  in  the  local  relief  administration. 

( — Baltimore  Sun,  April  24) 

^ -$><$>  <$> 

Public  works  programs  to  aid  in  the  revival  of  business 
and  employment  are  being  carried  out  in  many  foreign 
countries,  among  which  are  Sweden,  Germany,  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Lithuania,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland. 

( — New  York  Titms,  April  14) 

Egyptian  unemployment  aid  is  to  include  the  erection, 
by  the  government,  of  a tannery,  a watch  factory,  and  a 
farm  implement  factory,  to  provide  work  for  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

( — Industrial  and  Labour  Information,  March  25) 
<?><$•<$><$> 

Poverty  and  overcrowding,  coupled  with  a lack  of  rec- 
reational and  welfare  facilities,  were  declared  by  a mayoral 
investigating  committee  to  be  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  recent  riot  in  the  Harlem  section  of  New  York  City. 
According  to  a Negro  welfare  group,  the  New  York 
Urban  League,  65%  of  this  race  living  in  Manhattan 
are  jobless,  a condition  in  which  discrimination  against 
Negro  workers  plays  a significant  part. 

( — Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  18) 

<*>  <J>  <J> 

Occupational  changes  due  to  unejnployment  have  been 
studied  by  the  F.E.R.A.,  which  found  that  one  fifth  of 
all  employed  workers  on  urban  relief  had  changed  their 
type  of  jobs,  and  the  majority  of  them  had  been  forced 
to  accept  positions  lower  in  the  occupational  scale  than 
they  had  hitherto  held.  While  the  other  four  fifths  had 
jobs  in  their  regular  occupational  group,  some  were  lower 
within  that  group  than  before.  Proportionately,  skilled 
workers  displayed  the  greatest  shift  in  occupations.  One 
third  of  those  at  work  were  mainly  in  semi-skilled  or 
unskilled  work.  Of  the  proprietary  group,  which  includes 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  officials,  managers,  farm 
owners  and  tenants,  nearly  a third  had  been  forced  to 
the  level  of  wage  earners. 

( — United  States  News,  April  8) 

<$>  <S>  ^ <$> 

An  employer  who  wishes  to  engage  workers  in  Czecho- 
slovakia will  be  required  to  notify  the  employment  ex- 
change or  a private  agency  before  doing  so,  and  to  wait 
for  four  days  in  order  that  the  exchange  may  be  able  to 
recommend  an  applicant.  The  exchange  must  give  pref- 
erence to  unemployed  persons  receiving  State-aided  bene- 


fit and  to  young  workers  or  persons  receiving  assistance 
from  the  State  in  some  other  way.  All  such  persons  will 
be  referred  to  the  employer  in  order  of  the  duration  of 
their  unemployment  which,  for  persons  under  19,  will  be 
calculated  from  the  day  when  their  compulsorv  education 
came  to  an  end.  The  engagement  of  workers  for  foreign 
countries  may  only  be  carried  out  through  the  exchanges. 
Any  unemployed  person  for  whom  work  has  been  found 
outside  his  place  of  residence  will  be  entitled  to  free  trans- 
portation if  the  place  of  work  is  more  than  four  miles 
from  his  home. 

( — hidustrial  and  Labour  Information,  April  1) 

Voting  on  trade  versus  company  unions  to  date  has  re- 
sulted in  a two-to-one  majority  for  the  former,  according 
to ‘a  study  made  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  The 
one  exception  to  this  trend  was  found  in  the  automobile 
industry,  where  there  was  a four-to-one  vote  against  both 
company  and  independent  unions  and  in  favor  of  individ- 
ual representation  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  poll  was 
held  by  government  labor  boards  at  the  instance  of  trade 
unions,  save  in  the  case  of  the  automobile  industry,  where 
the  board  itself  initiated  the  count. 

( — Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  16) 
<$'•€>  4>  <S> 

Man-days  lost  in  1934,  due  to  strikes  and  lockouts, 
totaled  19,397,502  according  to  preliminary  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  roughly  five  mil- 
lion more  than  in  1933.  Employees  involved  numbered 
1,277,344  as  compared  with  S\2,137  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  loss  of  working  time  through  labor  disputes 
has  been  on  the  rise  since  1930,  records  show. 

( — Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  10) 

•€><»>'?><$> 

F.E.R.A.  students  assist  the  Workers’  Education 
Movement  in  Missouri  by  collecting  bibliographies  on  the 
various  economic,  social,  and  political  questions.  They 
read  this  material  in  the  public  libraries  and  assemble  the 
facts.  Their  notes  are  then  carefully  edited,  typed,  and 
placed  in  loose-leaf  notebooks.  In  this  form,  they  are 
made  available  to  the  teachers  and  students. 

(—American  Federationist,  April) 

^ 

Secondary  education  for  four  million  idle  youth  is  im- 
perative if  they  are  to  avoid  “mental  and  moral  degen- 
eracy,” states  H.  L.  Smith,  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Thus,  counting  the  6,000,000 
now  receiving  this  type  of  training,  secondary  education 
must  be  expanded  to  accommodate  10,000,000  young 
people. 

( — Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  15) 
<$><$><$><$> 

Clothing  for  a year  averaged  only  $32.01  in  1934  for 
the  700  farm  women  who  served  as  wardrobe  demonstra- 
tors in  91  counties  of  Texas.  Clothing  records  kept  for 
the  entire  family  by  155  farm  women  in  61  counties 
showed  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  $88.33. 

( — -Extension  Service  Review,  March) 

^ ^ 

The  A.A.A.  has  announced  that  spring  wheat  farmers 
may  boost  their  acreage  up  to  165%  of  the  amount  planted 
during  the  1928-32  period.  They  must  agree,  however, 
to  a corresponding  reduction  in  1936  if  such  a move  is 
deemed  advisable. 

( — Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  2) 
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Unemployment  insurance  provisions  in  line  with  the 
proposed  Federal  program  are  included  in  an  act  which 
has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Utah  legislature.  However, 
this  statute  deviates  from  Federal  suggestions  in  several 
respects.  It  excludes  from  participation  farm  laborers, 
non-manual  workers  earning  more  than  $2,000  per  year, 
and  employees  of  the  State  and  its  municipalities.  The 
scheme  is  to  be  administered  by  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission. Maximum  weekly  benefits  are  $18. 

( — Public  Welfare  Ne7us,  March) 

^ ^ 

U ncniployment  insurance  as  a means  of  recovery  has 
been  declared  fundamentally  unsound  by  the  Council  of 
Revelstoke  City,  Canada,  which  points  out  that  such  a 
scheme  sponsors  the  following  evils:  increases  taxes  on 
the  worker;  increases  h'ederal,  provincial,  and  municipal 
borrowing  for  non-revenue  bearing  public  works,  which 
in  turn  increases  taxation  and  interest  rates ; increases 
commodity  prices  and  strangles  production,  distribution, 
and  the  worker,  causing  decreased  purchasing  ability  of 
the  worker  which  will  in  turn  decrease  the  earnings  of  rail- 
ways and  finally  create  unrest  in  all  classes. 

( — The  Municipal  Review  of  Canada,  April) 

Hours  of  labor  for  home-tvorkers  in  Germany  have  been 
indirectly  restricted  by  an  act  regulating  the  distribution 
of  work.  The  employment  exchanges  are  required  to  es- 
tablish a card  index  of  all  home-workers  to  facilitate 
supervision. 

( — Industrial  and  Labour  Infortnation,  April  I) 

<8>  ^ <S> 

Home-work  in  the  United  States  was  regulated  by  law 
in  only  15  States  prior  to  the  enforcement  of  the  N.R.A. 
codes.  These  regulations  applied  to  only  a few  industries 
in  which  the  system  is  practised  and  to  only  certain  types 
of  dwellings,  such  as  tenements.  The  laws  were  formu- 
lated mainly  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  consumer 
rather  than  to  protect  the  home-workers. 

( — Industrial  and  Labour  Information,  April  1) 

^ 

Recreational  and  playground  facilities  are  .still  insuffici- 
ent to  take  care  of  the  nation’s  youth,  part-time  workers, 
and  the  unemployed,  states  the  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation. Ten  million  urban  children  have  no  play- 
grounds ; neighborhood  playing  fields  are  only  around 
30%  adequate ; and  the  number  of  indoor  recreation 
centers  should  he  increased  by  50%.  The  Association’s 
report  for  1934  shows  that  during  the  past  year  arts  and 
crafts  training  was  provided  for  400,000  persons,  dra- 
matics for  84,000,  tennis  for  984,000,  baseball  for  612,000, 
and  basketball  for  400,000.  Communities  sponsoring  ac- 


tivities of  this  sort  now  number  5,922,  or  800  more  than 
m 1933. 

( — Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  10) 

^ 

Employment  in  Belgium  languishes  as  foreign  and  do- 
mestic trade  remains  at  a low  ebb.  No  less  than  400,000 
Belgians  are  without  work.  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation  has  prompted  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
labor  commission,  representing  all  political  parties,  to 
study  the  prol)lem  and  devise  ways  and  means  of  coping 
with  it.  A labor  demonstration  was  recently  held  as  a 
protest  against  reductions  in  miners’  pensions  and  re- 
sulted in  a reconsideration  of  the  cut.  The  budget  re- 
ceived by  Parliament  late  in  January  contained  eight  to 
nine  million  francs  for  publics  works,  the  money  to  be 
raised  through  a loan.  Camps  for  the  idle,  where  they 
can  be  taught  a trade,  and  a back-to-the-land  movement, 
sponsored  by  the  Small  Rural  Property  Society,  are 
among  the  recovery  efforts  now  being  carried  out. 

( — Current  History,  April) 

<$>  <S>  <S> 

The  plight  of  tenant  and  share-cropper  farmers  is 
arousing  support  from  all  sides  for  the  Bankhead  Bilk 
This  measure  would  help  them,  through  Government 
loans,  to  buy  the  land  they  work.  The  1930  census  re- 
vealed that  42.2%  of  all  farms  were  tilled  by  tenants  or 
share-croppers,  with  experts  declaring  the  figure  is  now 
nearer  50%.  Contrasted  to  New  England,  where  tenant-  ‘ 
run  farms  amount  to  hut  6.3%,  in  Nebraska,  47%  of 
them  are  so  worked:  in  South  Carolina,  65%;  in  Louisi- 
ana, 66%  ; in  Mississippi,  72.2%  ; and  in  Illinois,  40%.  . 
Secretary  Wallace  points  out  that  Negroes  do  not  form  : 
the  major  portion  of  this  segment  of  our  population. 
According  to  the  1930  census,  only  700,000,  or  less  than 
40%  of  the  1,800,000  tenants  and  share-croppers  were 
of  this  race.  Furthermore,  the  increase  recorded  between 
1920  and  1930  has  been  caused  by  whites. 

( — Christian  Science  Monitar,  April  15) 

<S>  ■$> 

Registered  French  unemployed  at  the  end  of  February 
numbered  500,000,  which  figure  actually  represents  about 
one  third  of  all  those  without  a job,  while  it  is  estimated  ■ 
that  only  52%  of  French  labor  is  on  a full-time  basis. 
To  correct  this  condition  and  aid  business,  the  Govern-  ■ 
ment  is  planning  to  organize  industry  into  cartels  (groups)  I 
to  prevent  over-production  and  cut-throat  competition,  > 
while  Premier  Flandin  is  also  backing  a program  of  lower  i 
interest  rates,  liberal  credit,  and  deflation.  Labor  inter-  ■ 
ests  believe  the  cartel  plan  will  reduce  workers  to  the  ! 
status  of  coolies ; Socialists  plead  for  increased  purchas-  ■ 
ing  power  instead  of  curtailed  production ; farmers  are  l 
against  the  present  agricultural  policy  and  have  organized  ; 
the  Peasants’  Front  through  which  to  voice  their  demands,  i 

( — Current  History,  April) 
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“Whilst  we  fondly  delude  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  we  are  a democracy,  the  fact  is  that  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  social  reform  we  have  always  trailed  far 
behind  other  countries  in  legislation  looking  toward  the 
granting  to  labor  of  anything-  like  its  just  share  of  the 
rewards  of  industry.”  (Samuel  Untermyer,  noted  lawyer, 
in  a radio  broadcast  on  March  16th  entitled:  “The  Great- 
est Obstacle  to  National  Recovery — Our  Destructive  In- 
come Taxes.”) 

“The  radical  belief  that  the  social  order  should  be  so 
rigged  as  to  give  everything  to  the  consumer  is  as  im- 
mature as  the  commercial  demand  that  the  producer  should 
be  king.  Both  roads  lead  to  the  ruin  of  our  resources 
and  it  is  our  resources  which  will  make  us  great,  so  long 
as  we  know  how  to  develop  them  nationally.”  (From  a 
speech  hy  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  called  “The  Third  Econo- 
my,” delivered  before  the  Rochester  Teachers’  As.socia- 
tion  on  April  9th.) 

<?><$><»>-?> 

“Justice  does  not  exist  when  the  man  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  is  more  neglected  than  ma- 
chinery that  is  idle  during  the  slack  season.  Humani- 
tarianism  is  made  a mockery  when  the  worker  who  has 
worn  himself  out  in  the  services  of  industry  is  given  less 
consideration  than  a retired  race  horse.”  (Robert  F. 
Wagner,  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York,  in  “Toward 
Security.”  The  Forum,  May) 

'$><»<$>  <^ 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  public  schools  will  be  made  responsible  by  law  for 
the  activities  of  youth  until  regular  employment  begins, 
whether  that  be  at  16  or  25  years  of  age.  Something 
must  be  done  for  them  between  full-time  school  and  full- 
time employment.  They  cannot  be  placed  in  cold  storage 
until  emplo}-ers  want  them.”  (From  “What  of  Unem- 
ployed Youth?”  by  George  E.  Myers,  Professor  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Guidance,  University  of  Michigan. 
Education,  April) 

“If  people  are  advised  to  get  on  relief  in  order  to  pay 
their  debts,  it  is  not  the  individual  . . . who  is  the 
chiseler,  hut  his  advisers.  We  have  noticed  a deplorable 
tendency  in  this  country  to  make  public  funds  almost  fair 
game  . . . Relief  administration  can  be  only  as  good  as 
the  public  wants  it  to  be.”  (Dorothy  C.  Kahn,  Executive 
Director  of  Relief,  Philadelphia  County.  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  April  29) 

<$><$><$'<$> 

“It  is  neither  the  personal  opinions  of  presidents,  nor 
‘policies’  of  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  nor  even  the  re- 
ports of  professional  ‘sound’  economists  that  shape  our 
destinies.  It  is  the  slow  but  certain  germination  of  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.”  (Ralph  W.  Page,  writer,  in 
“Mass  Mind  Forms  New  Social  Ideals”  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  April  25) 


“Sound  social  security  requires  that  workers  earn 
enough,  not  only  for  daily  necessities,  but  also  enough  of 
a surplus  tor  investment  in  homes  and  property  of  their 
own,  and  under  conditions  that  will  encourage  such  sound 
investments  . . . When  a person  has  nothing,  he  is  far 
more  likely  to  he  irresponsible,  radical,  destructive  and 
predatory.”  (Ernest  T.  Trigg,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer  Association  in  address 
before  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Philadelphia 
Record,  April  25) 

^ 'S> 

“How  can  we  fail  to  realize  that  reducing  the  hours  of 
work  and  increasing  the  hourly  wage  merely  add  to  our 
unemployment  and  to  our  difficulties  by  cutting  down  the 
real  purchasing  power  of  the  worker,  his  income  at  best 
remaining  stationary,  while  the  price  he  must  pay  for 
goods  and  services  necessarily  increases?”  (Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  Jr.,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Baltimore  Asso- 
ciation of  Con-imcrce.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April 
10.) 

<$><$><»'<$■ 

“In  devising  and  admini.stering  relief  systems  there 
may  be  waste  and  error  due  to  haste  dictated  by  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  problem.  But  the  ultimate  test  will  reside 
less  in  the  efficiency  of  a current  plan  than  in  a solid  phil- 
osophy which  will  enable  the  broader  handling  of  the  re- 
lief problem  to  contribute  to  permanent  social  rehabilita- 
tion.” (From  “Relief,”  an  editorial  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  April  2.) 

^ 

“The  effects  of  unemployment  insurance  would  be  the 
same  as  home  relief  methods.  Initiative  would  be  under- 
mined, laziness  would  be  learned,  habits  of  working  would 
be  shattered.”  (Dr.  Sydney  Roslow,  Psychologist  of  New 
York  University,  speaking  before  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  New  York 
Times,  April  14.) 

<?>  <S>  <^  ■$> 

“A.s  an  intelligent  people  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
be  choked  to  death  by  our  own  efficiency.  Whatever 
spirit  of  unreason  may  have  ensconced  itself  in  the  con- 
trol of  our  economic  system,  we  mean  to  be  housed  and 
fed,  educated  and  entertained,  while  the  wise  men  puzzle 
out  the  remoter  solutions.  We  have  the  land  and  the 
labor,  and  for  a million  years  mankind  has  fared  tolerably 
where  these  resources  were  available.”  (Alvin  Jobnson 
in  “Homesteads  and  Subsistence  Homesteads.”  Yale  Re- 
view, Spring,  1935.) 

<$><$><$><$> 

“In  the  name  of  planning  the  Government  has  repudi- 
ated its  expressed  words ; torn  up  its  own  contracts ; piled 
up  an  enormous  debt ; diminished  the  value  of  all  savings, 
and  made  the  national  currency  the  uncertain  plaything  of 
conflicting  political  pressures.  Nothing  but  intellectual 
confusion  can  result  from  failure  to  realize  that  planning 
and  Socialism  are  fundamental'y  the  same.”  (Ogden 
Mills,  in  address  before  the  Bowdoin  College  Institute  of 
Politics,  Brunswick,  Maine.  Philadelphia  Evening  Bid- 
letin,  April  19.) 
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U ncmployahle  Persons  on  the  Emergency  Relief  Rolls  in 
Michigan  by  William  Haber  and  Paul  L.  Stancbbeld. 
State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commission,  Lansing, 
Michigan.  Pamphlet.  A survey  of  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  unemployability  among  persons  on  relief  in 
Michigan. 

Social  Statistics  and  Research  in  the  Public  Welfare  Field 
by  Emil  Frankel.  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  Trenton.  N.  J.  Pamphlet.  A report  of  the 
Committee  on  Reports  and  Statistics  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association. 

Social  Work  with  Travelers  and  Transients:  a Study  of 
Travelers  Aid  Work  in  the  United  States  by  Grace 
Eleanor  Kimble.  The  School  of  Social  Service  Admin- 
istration, University  of  Giicago  Press,  Chicago.  $1.50. 

Report  upon  Unemployment  Among  Young  Persons.  Ob- 
tainable from  Messrs.  Philip,  Son  and  Nephew,  Ltd., 
Church  Street,  Liverpool,  or  from  the  Liverpool  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Service,  14  Castle  Street,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. 

Welfare,  Relief,  and  Recovery  Legislation,  Federal  and 
State,  1933-34  by  Marietta  Stevenson  and  Susan  Po- 
sanski.  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  850  East 
58th  Street,  Chicago.  25  <1. 

Unemployment  Insurance  and  Reserves  in  the  United 
States.  (P)ibliography)  compiled  by  L.  A.  Thompson. 
(Bulletin  No.  611,  Employment  and  Unemployment 
Series.)  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlet. 
54  pp.  10<^. 

'The  Occupational  Characteristics  of  the  Relief  and  Non- 
Relief  Populations  in  Dayton,  Ohio  by  P.  M.  Hauser 
and  H.  G.  Woolbert.  (Research  Bulletin  Series,  No.  3) 
F.E.R.A.,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Finance, 
Washington  D.  C.  (Mimeographed.) 

Relief  Administration  Facts  and  Problems.  Citizens  Re- 
lief Study  Committee,  25  Capitol  Street,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

W ork  Night  Program.  The  Church  Handicraft  Service, 
115-93  223rd  Street,  St.  Albans,  New  York.  Pamphlet. 
25^.  A leisure-time  program  for  young  persons. 

Report  to  the  President.  Committee  on  Economic  Secur- 
ity, 1734  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
53  pp. 

Supplement  to  Report  to  the  President.  Committee  on 
Economic  Security.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U. 
S.  Government  Printing  Office.  18  pp.  5^. 

Open  This  Door  to  Farm  Property  Improvement.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pamphlet.  31  pp. 

Unemployment  and  Relief  in  Michigan  by  William  Haber 
and  Paul  L.  Stanchfield.  State  Emergency  Welfare 
Relief  Commission,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


N ezv  Frontiers  of  Democracy  by  E.  E.  Lewis  and  M.  M. 
Chambers.  American  Education  Press,  40  South  Third 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Pamphlet.  35^.  Review  of 
the  government  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Regional  Approach  to  National  Social  Planning  by 
Howard  W.  Odum.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (In  conjunction  with  For- 
eign Policy  Association.)  Pamphlet.  Dealing  espe- 
cially with  the  South  and  its  problems. 

Regional  Reconstruction:  a Way  Out  for  the  South  by 
Rupert  B.  Vance.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (In  conjunction  with  Foreign  Policy 
Association.)  Pamphlet. 

Public  Welfare  Administration  by  S.  P.  Breckenridge. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Pamphlet.  34  pp.  25 1.  Dealing  especially  with  the 
organization  of  state  departments,  with  outline  and  bibli- 
ography : supplementary  to  “Public  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration in  the  United  States;  Selected  Documents.” 

Report  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C.  234  pp.  $1.50. 

Florida  State  Planning  Board  Report,  April  6,  1934  to 
December  31,  1934.  Florida  State  Planning  Board, 
Tallahassee,  Florida.  Pamphlet.  (Mimeographed.) 

Connecticut  State  Planning  Board  Report.  Connecticut 
State  Planning  Board,  Hartford,  Conn.  Pamphlet 
14  pp. 

Salary  and  Wage  Policy,  1933-1934  compiled  by  H.  F. 
Browne.  (No.  212).  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.  23  pp.  $1.00. 

Unemployment  and  Unemployment  Relief  in  Foreign 
Countries:  a List  of  Recent  References.  (Supplement- 
ing previous  mimeographed  lists)  U.  S.  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Mimeographed.) 
23  pp. 

IVages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  Canada,  1929,  1933,  and 
1934.  (Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  Report  No.  18) 
J.  O.  Patenaude,  King’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Child  Labor:  States  Which  Have  Ratified  the  Federal 
Amendment  compiled  by  Agnes  Brown.  (Typewritten; 
obtainable  only  through  the  P.A.I.S.)  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  U.  S.  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20<1. 

Directory  of  Welfare  Officials  and  Agencies  in  New  York 
State  (Exclusive  of  New  York  City)  edited  by  C.  M. 
Paquit.  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  State  Office 
Building,  Albany,  New  York.  290  pp.  30<^. 

Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Pennsylvania  compiled  by 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare.  (Bulletin  No. 
61 ) Bureau  of  Publications,  Document  Section,  Harris- 
burg, Penna.  303  pp. 
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The  Thirty-Hour  Week  by  William  Green.  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  A.  F.  of  L.  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  48  pp. 

A List  of  Recent  References  on  Housing  with  Special 
Reference  to  Housing  Projects  and  Slum  Clearance 
compiled  by  A.  D.  Brown.  United  States  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Mimeographed.) 

35  pp. 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Insurance  by  J.  P.  Dalton. 
University  of  Witwatersrand  Press,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa.  116  pp.  Is. 

Cooperative  Credit  for  Farmers  by  A.  S.  Goss.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  16  pp. 

Progress  Report,  1934.  City  Planning  Commission, 
Yonkers,  New  York.  205  pp. 

Recovery  by  E.  W.  Axe  and  R.  E.  Houghton.  (Axe- 
Houghton  Economic  Studies,  Series  B,  No.  3.)  E.  W. 
Axe  & Company,  730  Eifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
(Mimeographed.)  24  pp.  250.  (Eree  in  New  York 
City.) 

American  Principles  or  Planned  Economy,  Which  Will 
You  Choose f by  S.  W.  Utley.  Record  Herald  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Waynesboro,  Penna.  22  pp.  100. 

Farm  Credit  Administration.  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  American  Bankers  Association  Section,  22 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  478  pp.  $3.00. 

A Survey  of  Social  Trends  Within  the  State  of  New  York. 
(Bulletin  No.  19.)  Planning  Board  Commission  on 
Social  Trends,  353  Broadway,  Albany,  New  York. 
Pamphlet.  (Mimeographed.)  25  pp. 

Program  of  14th  International  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Congress,  London,  Jidy  16-20,  1935.  International 
Federation  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning,  25  Bed- 
ford Row,  London,  W.  C.  1.  Pamphlet.  4 pp. 

A History  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  California  by  J.  B. 
Cross.  (Pub.  in  Econ.,  Vol.  14)  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  Berkeley,  California.  354  pp.  $4.00. 
(Paper,  $3.00.) 

Real  Estate’s  Importance  in  Recovery  by  J.  H.  Jones. 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10  pp. 

The  Development  of  Poor  Relief  Legislation  in  Kansas 
by  Grace  A.  Browning  and  S.  P.  Breckenridge.  The 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  $2.00. 

Interviewing  in  Social  Work:  a Sociological  Analysis  by 
Pauline  V.  Young,  with  an  introduction  by  Joanna  C. 
Colcord.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  416  pp.  $3.00. 

The  United  States  Housing  Market  by  William  K.  Wit- 
tausch.  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  includes  a map  showing  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  housing  market  and  reveals  that  40% 
of  the  market  is  in  five  States — -New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California. 

The  Principles  of  Economic  Planning  by  G.  D.  PL  Cole. 
Macmillan  & Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin’s  St.,  London.  435 
pp.  6s.  Picture  of  a perfectly  planned  economy  for 
Great  Britain,  within  the  orbit  of  the  capitalist  system. 

The  Pleasure  of  Planning  by  I.  M.  Horobin.  Macmillan 
%L  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin’s  St.,  London.  193  pp.  4s.  6d. 


.'\n  attack  on  the  concept  of  planning,  showing  that  it  is 
better  to  let  orthodo.x  economics  and  free  trade  work  out 
their  own  salvation. 

Planning  for  Employment.  A Preliminary  Study  by 
some  Members  of  Parliament.  Macmillan  & Co.,  Ltd., 
St.  Martin’s  St.,  London.  96  pp.  2s. 

What  Can  I Do?  by  O.  Alsager  Maciver.  .A.llen  & Un- 
win, Ruskin  Plouse,  40  Museum  St.,  Lonrlon,  Plngland. 
83  pp.  2s.  6d.  A guide  to  social  service. 

Careers  and  Openings  for  Women  by  Ray  Strachey.  Fa- 
ber & Gwyer,  London.  (Available  from  Medical  Book 
Co.,  435  South  Honore  St.,  Chicago.)  271  pp.  7s.  6d. 
A survey  of  women’s  employment  and  a guide  for  those 
seeking  work. 

A Manual  on  Home  Relief  Procedure  prepared  by  the 
Public  Administration  Service  of  Chicago  for  the  New 
York  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
Available  (to  members)  from  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  850  East  58th  Street,  Chicago. 

Old  Age  Pensions:  Comparative  Analysis  of  State  Laws 
as  of  January  1,  1935  compiled  by  A.  M.  Brown.  (Pho- 
tostat ; obtainable  only  through  P.A.I.S.)  36  pp.  $4.00. 

Manual  for  Purchasing  Procedure,  February  1,  1935. 
Tennessee  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

A Program  for  Land  Use  in  Northern  Minnesota  by 
Oscar  B.  Jesness  and  Reynolds  I.  Nowell.  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  $2.50. 

American  Opportunity  by  Samuel  Strauss.  Little,  Brown 
& Company,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  $3.00. 
Forecasting  an  age  of  plenty. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Counselors  at  the  Adjustment 
Service  by  L.  S.  Hawkins  and  Gwendolen  Schneidler. 
(Adjustment  Service  Series,  Report  II.)  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlet.  50e. 

Registration  and  Counseling  Procedure  at  the  Adjustment 
Service  by  G.  L.  Bergen  and  R.  S.  Ward.  (Adjustment 
Service  Series,  Report  HI.)  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlet.  750. 

Use  of  Tests  in  the  Adjustment  Service  by  G.  L.  Bergen, 
Gwendolen  Schneidler,  and  LeRoy  Sherman.  (Ad- 
justment Service  Series,  Report  IV.)  xA.merican  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlet.  500. 

Costs  of  the  Adjustment  Sendee  by  Jerome  H.  Bentley 
and  Helen  Kelley.  (Adjustment  Service  Series,  Report 
VIII.)  American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
60  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  500. 

Child  IF  elf  are  in  Virginia  by  Belle  Boone  Beard  and  Ber- 
tha Pfister  Wailes.  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va.  Pamphlet.  Present  standards  of  child  welfare  care 
and  suggestions  for  improving  State  care  of  children. 

Plan  or  No  Plan  by  Barbara  Wooton.  Farrar  & Rinehart, 
232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Unplanned  sys- 
tems versus  socialist  schemes. 

Social  Judgment  by  Graham  Wallas.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.50.  A survey  of  our 
changing  social  thinking. 
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A Derelict  Area:  a Study  of  the  Soutinvest  Durham  Coal 
Field  by  Thomas  Sharp,  with  an  introduction  by  Hugh 
Dalton.  (Day-to-Day  Pamphlets  #25.)  Hogarth 
Press,  52  Tavistock  Squai'e,  London,  W.  C.  1.  49  pp. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Wageless:  a Social  Asset  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
Published  by  The  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  William  Temple, 
Archbishop  of  York’s  Committee  on  Unemployment, 
Bishopthor])e,  York,  England.  11  pp.  3d.  Showing 
what  is  being  done  in  community  enterprises  where  the 
unemployed  engage  in  their  favorite  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  neighbors. 

The  Auxiliaries  of  Adult  Education  by  W.  E.  Williams. 
(“Life  and  Leisure  Pamphlet  #1”)  J.  W.  Brown,  Sec- 
retary, British  Institute  of  Adult  Education,  39  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.  C.  1.  34  pp.  6d. 

The  Sociological  Background  of  Adult  Education  in  Rural 
Districts  by  A.  W.  Ashby.  (“Life  and  Leisure  Pam- 
phlet #2”)  J.  W.  Brown,  Secretary,  British  Institute 
of  Adult  Education,  39  Bedford  .Square,  London,  W.  C. 
1.  27  pp.  6d. 

Government  in  a Planned  Democracy  by  A.  N.  Holcombe. 
(Social  Action  Series)  W.  W.  Norton  & Company, 
70  Eifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  173  pp.  $2.00. 


National  Economic  Planning  edited  by  W.  G.  K.  Duncan. 
(Bibliography)  Angus  & Robertson,  89  Castelreagh 
Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  217  pp.  5s. 

Earning  and  Spending  by  R.  L.  Hall.  (Standpoints  Se- 
ries) Centenary  Press,  2 Manchester  Square,  London, 
W.  124  pp.  2s.  6d. 

Agrarianism:  a Program  for  Farmers  by  Troy  J.  Cauley. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Clhapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
$1.50.  An  agricultural  policy  dependent  on  a changed 
economic  order. 

Our  Oum  Times,  1913-1934:  a Political  and  Economic 
Su rz/ey  hy  Stephen  King-Hall.  (Vol.  1)  Ivor  Nichol- 
son & Watson,  44  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
2.  449  pp.  10s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Recovery  by  Richard  Whitney.  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  1 1 Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  16 
pp.  Address  before  Engineers  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  February  26,  1935. 

The  Nezv  America  by  Arthur  Steel-Maitland.  Macmillan 
&:  Company,  St.  Martin’s  Street,  London.  238  pp. 
10s.  6d. 

Housing  Officials  Year  Book.  1935  edited  by  Coleman 
Woodbury.  (Vol.  1 ) National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials,  Chicago.  73  pp.  $1.00.  Also  contains  a se- 
lected bibliography  on  housing. 


REVIEW  COPIES  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED 


Economic  E-quality  in  the  Cooperative  Cominonzvcalth  by 
H.  Stanley  Jevons.  Mathuen  & Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

Unemployment  Among  Young  People.  International 
Labour  Office,  Geneva. 

Was  Europe  a Success?  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  Far- 
rar & Rinehart,  New  York  City. 

The  Adjustment  Service  by  Jerome  H.  Bentley.  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Adult  Education,  New  York  City. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Counselors  at  the  Adjustment 
Service  (Adjustment  Service  Series  Report  II)  by  L.  S. 
Havrkins  and  Gwendolen  Schneidler.  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education,  New  York  City. 

Registration  and  Counseling  Procedure  in  the  Adjustment 
Service  (Adjustment  Service  Series  Report  HI)  by 
Garret  L.  Bergen  and  Raymond  S.  Ward.  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  New  York  City. 

The  Emergence  of  a Neva  Public  Employment  Service  by 
Jess  T.  Hopkins.  Public  Employment  Center  of  Ro- 
chester. 

A Study  of  the  Problems  of  652  Gainfully  Employed  Mar- 
ried Women  Homemakers  by  Cecile  Tipton  La  Follette. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


Vocational  Education  and  Changing  Conditions.  Voca- 
tional Education  Bulletin  No.  174,  Office  of  Education, 
Lhiited  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Costs  of  the  Adjustment  Service  (Adjustment  Service 
Report  VIII)  hy  Jerome  H.  Bentley  and  Helen  Kelley. 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  New  York 
City. 

Unemployment  Relief  and  Its  Financing.  (Mimeo- 
graphed bulletin)  Tax  Policy  League,  New  York  City. 

The  Machine  and  the  Worker  by  A.  Barrett  Brown.  Ivor 
Nicholson  and  Watson,  Ltd.,  London. 

Use  of  Tests  in  the  Adjustment  Serznee  (Adjustment 
Service  Series  Repoi't  IV)  by  Garret  L.  Bergen,  Gwen- 
dolen Schneidler,  and  LeRoy  Sherman.  American  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education,  New  York  City. 

The  Formation  of  Capital  by  Harold  G.  Moulton.  The 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Tlih'ty-H our  Week  by  Harold  G.  Moulton  and  Maur- 
ice Leven.  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washing(ton, 
D.  C. 


Please  mention  The  Unemployment  Relief  Digest  zvhen  ordering  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals. 
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“Relief  and  the  American  Temperament” 

By  Russell  H.  Kurts 

Survey  Graphic.  May.  3000  words. 

The  permanency  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  un- 
employed is  a realization  which,  though  uncongenial  to 
the  American  temperament,  is  now  being  accepted  by 
public  opinion.  It  has  become  obvious  that  even  the  vast 
works-relief  program  will  not  entirely  eliminate  need  for 
“the  dole.”  Although  “ ‘ relief  is  bound  to  be  unsatis- 
factory ...  it  is  one  long  choice  of  the  lesser  evil.  But 
there  is  little  point  in  passionately  belaboring  the  bad 
features  of  a system  which  must  at  best  be  full  of  bad 
features ; what  is  wanted  is  a scientific  and  non-political 
inquiry  as  to  how  they  can  be  reduced  to  a minimum.’  ” 

No  matter  how  efficient  it  may  be,  the  relief  system 
cannot  avoid  some  criticism,  especially  that  fomented  by 
“sharpshooting  politicians”  and  “sensation-seeking  or 
prejudiced  newspapers.”  Too,  the  conflict  of  “ ‘popular 
misconceptions’  about  relief”  makes  impossible  the  task 
of  satisfying  “a  misinformed  and  prejudiced  public  on  the 
level  of  its  misconceptions.”  Among  these  contradictory 
beliefs  are : 

“That  you  must  be  starving  in  the  street  before  relief 
is  granted.  That  anyone  who  can  tell  a hard  luck  story 
can  get  relief. 

“That  the  relief  budget  is  on  a starvation  level.  That 
relief  is  too  generous. 

“That  relief  workers  pamper  clients.  That  their  at- 
titude is  supercilious  and  insulting. 

“That  clients  often  have  property  or  an  income  on  the 
side.  That  small  incomes  prevent  aid  being  given  to 
! families  in  need. 

“That  aliens  get  relief  jobs  when  citizens  can’t.  That 
there  is  discrimination  against  aliens. 

“That  work-relief  employees  are  lazy  and  inefficient. 
That  work-relief  employees  are  terribly  underpaid. 

“That  relief  should  be  granted  without  so  much  investi- 
gation. That  there  is  not  enough  investigation  of  those 
receiving  relief. 

“That  relief  reduces  the  standards  of  living.  That 
persons  are  now  better  off  on  relief  than  they  were  before 
the  depression.” 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  public  must  somehow  be 
given  a “fuller  understanding  of  all  that  the  job  implies, 
i . . . Better  relations  between  the  relief  bureau  and  the 
community  would  reopen  channels  now  clogged  with  in- 
difference or  suspicion  and  allow  a fuller  measure  of  in- 
telligent public  interest,  that  best  of  all  controls,  to  flow 
back  into  the  relief  set-up.” 

A reexamination  of  the  present  system  reveals  need 
I for  alteration  of  certain  practices.  “Not  only  should 
relief  be  made  more  secure  for  those  whose  continuing 
need  for  it  is  well  certified,  but  it  should  be  increased  at 
; whatever  points  it  is  now  known  to  be  inadequate.”  Budg- 
i etary  deficiencies,  if  not  calculated  on  a sound  basis,  will 
cause  inadequacy  all  along  the  line,  as  allowances  in- 
' tended  for  one  item  are  borrowed  to  care  for  some  other 
_ item  not  adequately  provided  for.  “ ‘Inadequate  clothing 
leads  to  withdrawal  from  social  contacts ; crowded  hous- 


ing affects  health  and  increases  tensions  and  irritability  ; 
failure  to  provide  for  incidental  expenditures  results  in 
shattered  morale  and  lowered  standards  of  living.’  ” 

Likewise,  the  preferability  of  cash  relief  should  lie  uni- 
versally recognized,  since  "it  has  been  found  to  be  more 
economical  in  the  long  run  as  no  system  has  as  yet  been 
deviseel  which  can  match  the  workingman’s  wife  in  her 
ability  to  stretch  a dollar  to  its  uttermost  limits. 

“At  still  another  point  should  there  be  a change  in  our 
attitude  toward  relief  families.  Earnings  on  casual  or 
part-time  jobs,  now  rigidly  deducted  from  relief  allow- 
ances, should  be  more  generously  dealt  with  in  the  family 
budget.  It  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  that  our  attempts 
to  hew  too  close  to  the  line  have  resulted  in  our  putting 
a premium  upon  idleness  and  subterfuge.  Other  nations 
have  learned  the  wisdom  of  allowing  members  of  families 
on  relief  to  keep  for  their  personal  use  a part  of  such 
casual  earnings,  applying  only  the  balance  to  a reduction 
of  the  relief  grant.  Thus  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
are  stimulated  and  the  will  to  work  protected.” 

G.  R.  W 

^ <»  <$> 

“Responsibility  for  Relief” 

By  Harper  Sibley,  Acting  Chairman,  Committee  on  Re- 
lief Activities,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
S tates 

Nation’s  Business.  May.  1300  words. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 
Committee  on  Relief  Activities  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  should  be  primarily  responsible  for 
initiating  public  work-relief  projects  because  they  are  in 
closer  touch  with  the  difl'ering  conditions  and  with  the 
individuals  needing  relief. 

In  reference  to  work-relief  programs  the  Committee 
stresses  three  important  conclusions : ( 1 ) The  effort  to 
provide  all  employable  persons  on  relief  lists  with  work, 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  planning  and  super- 
vising worthwhile  work  which  is  not  in  competition  with 
private  enterprise,  has  resulted  in  many  useless  projects, 
and  the  morale  of  the  workers  has  been  injured  rather 
than  helped.  (2)  Recruiting  workers  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  working  than  idle  has 
placed  a premium  on  projects  which  utilize  only  un- 
skilled labor,  and  the  value  of  such  work  is  open  to  ques- 
tion when  the  work  is  unsuited  to  the  persons  doing  it. 
(3)  Local  government  units  in  many  instances  have  used 
relief  labor  for  regular  repair  work,  thus  depriving  men 
of  regular  work  which  they  would  have  normally,  and  a 
similar  effect  has  resulted  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Government  into  manufacturing  and  other  undertakings 
which  compete  with  private  industry. 

In  favoring  greater  local  responsibility  in  work  relief 
programs,  the  Committee  advised  that  the  following  prin- 
ciples be  used:  (1)  For  those  out  of  work,  employment 
on  useful  projects,  not  created  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  relief,  should  be  encouraged.  (2)  A scale  of  com- 
pensation lower  than  the  going  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
private  industry  should  be  used  so  that  relief  workers 
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will  not  tend  to  stay  on  Government  projects  when  jobs 
are  available  in  private  industry.  (3)  Public  relief  works 
should  be  planned  on  a more  flexible  basis  to  permit 
tapering  off  as  private  industry  reabsorbs  workers.  (4) 
Unemployed  workers  should  be  recruited  through  public 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  qualifications  for  work. 
(5)  Work  should  be  provided  closer  to  the  homes  of 
those  with  established  families  in  order  to  safeguard  these 
interests.  (6)  As  far  as  possible  all  work  should  be  de- 
signed and  carried  out  by  contract  under  experienced 
professional  men. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  suggests  two  principles  to 
be  used  in  giving  direct  relief;  (1)  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  participate  in  direct  relief  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary.  (2)  By  requiring  unemployed  workers 
on  relief  to  register  with  public  employment  services, 
those  workers  who  prefer  relief  and  deliberately  choose 
unemployment  when  employment  is  available  could  be 
readily  discovered.  This  would  avoid  the  necessity  for 
frequent  checking  of  relief  lists  to  insure  that  workers 
on  relief  do  not  overlook  or  refuse  opportunities  for  work 
for  which  they  are  qualified. 

J.  F.  R. 

<$><$>  <5-  <J> 

“Relief  Held  Peril  to  Civil  Service” 

The  New  York  Times.  May  15.  400  words. 

“Relief  workers  present  a serious  threat  to  the  morale 
of  the  civil  service,”  according  to  a recent  report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  The  report  continues : 
“The  infiltration  of  relief  workers  into  regular  civil  serv- 
ice positions,  either  through  mistaken  views  of  economy 
or  through  failure  to  provide  means  of  caring  for  relief 
recipients,  has  resulted  in  seriously  injuring  the  morale 
of  the  public  service.  In  many  instances  positions  held  by 
civil  service  employees  have  been  abolished  for  alleged 
lack  of  funds  or  lack  of  work,  the  incumbents  dropped, 
and  relief  workers  assigned  in  their  places.  Aside  from 
the  unfairness  of  this  practice  to  those  who  were  deprived 
of  a career  in  the  city  service,  it  will,  if  continued,  ulti- 
mately undermine  the  whole  merit  system.  While  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  assignment  of  relief  workers  to 
public  projects  to  create  additional  employment,  they 
should  only  supplement  regular  civil  service  employees — 
not  replace  them.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<«>  ^ <»  <§> 

“White-Collar  Work  in  Relief  Defended” 

By  Corrington  Gill,  Assistant  Administrator,  F.E.R.A. 
The  New  York  Times.  April  14.  1500  words. 

Mr.  Gill  considers  unwarranted  recent  attacks  leveled 
at  white  collar  projects.  “By  ridiculing  a few  projects 
whose  immediate  practical  value  was  not  obvious  to  them, 
opponents  of  work  relief  have  been  casting  doubt  upon  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  work  conducted  under  the  so- 
called  white-collar  projects.  These  misunderstandings 
tend  to  jeopardize  a program  which  means  the  difference 
between  self-respect  and  collapse  of  morale  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  performing  useful  public 
tasks  in  a period  of  great  personal  stress.” 

On  relief  are  some  750,000  men  and  women  who  fall 
into  the  white  collar  category, — numerous  professional 
workers  and  all  of  them  persons  with  an  experienced 
background  in  some  line  of  endeavor. 

The  author  outlines  some  of  the  activities  which 
have  been  and  are  being  undertaken  by  this  type  of  un- 
fortunate. They  include : business  and  industrial  surveys 


and  censuses;  real  property  inventories;  studies  of  em- 
ployment, unemployment,  and  occupations;  the  gathering 
of  data  on  agricultural  problems,  cost-of-living,  health 
and  sanitation ; social  welfare  studies  and  surveys ; gen- 
eral and  specific  engineering  and  planning  reports;  the 
creation  of  recreational  and  educational  facilities  for  the 
idle ; and  the  institution,  on  a demonstration  scale,  of 
nursery  schools  for  “depression”  children. 

M.  H. 

<s>  <$><?■  <$> 

“Unemployment  and  Relief” 

By  Paul  L.  Benjamin,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County 
The  Family.  May.  2500  words. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  A.A.S.W.  Committee  on  Cur- 
rent Relief  Problems  there  are  basic  objections  to  mixing 
work  and  relief.  These  are : ( 1 ) Making  public  employ- 
ment available  only  to  relief  recipients  looses  a flood  of 
new  applications  on  the  relief  intake  office.  (2)  Unem- 
ployed persons  who  wish  to  avoid  relief  are  penalized  for 
their  fortitude  in  the  face  of  misfortune.  (3)  Wage 
standards  are  inevitably  apt  to  be  compromised  toward 
the  work-for-relief  level.  (4)  Inefficiency  in  selection 
and  prosecution  of  projects  is  more  likely  to  be  tolerated 
than  if  the  work  authority  were  entirely  divorced  from 
the  relief  authority. 

“The  Committee  states  emphatically  that,  in  its  opinion, 
the  only  solution  to  the  dilemma  rests  ‘in  the  provision  of 
a works  program  large  enough  to  employ  all  who  wish 
work,  regardless  of  relief  status.’  ” 

In  a later  portion  of  the  article,  Mr.  Benjamin  discusses 
the  form  that  welfare  organization  should  take.  “The 
poor-master  and  the  politically  organized  department  of 
welfare  have  become  as  out-moded  as  the  stagecoach  and 
the  one-horse  shay,”  he  states,  continuing:  “Public  wel- 
fare has  become  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
in  government.  If  we  don’t  demand  up-to-date  vehicles 
for  public  welfare  ...  we  shall  either  turn  back  to  an 
out-moded  system  the  great  load  left  from  the  depression 
or  maintain  competing  units  of  government. 

“Three  things  are  highly  important  in  this  revamping 
of  our  welfare  machine.  There  should  be  boards  of 
highly  qualified  citizens  appointed  to  give  direction  and 
to  gear  in  public  opinion.  The  one-man  department  par- 
takes too  much  of  dictatorship.  Definite  qualifications 
for  personnel  should  be  set  up  in  order  to  insure  the  type 
of  civil  servants  that  the  difficult  problems  of  human  be- 
ings demand.  There  should  also  be  some  form  of  state 
leadership  or  supervision  since  experience  in  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that 
a better  type  of  public  service  is  secured  under  such  con- 
ditions.” 

G.  R.  W 

<J>  <e>  <S>  <?> 

“A  Manual  on  Home  Relief  Procedure” 

Prepared  by  the  Public  Administration  Service  of  Chicago 
for  the  New  York  Temporary  Emergency  Relief 
Administration 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  850  East  58 
Street,  Chicago.  Pamphlet.  6000  words. 

The  Manual  describes  in  detail  the  organization,  meth- 
ods of  procedure,  and  general  regulations  governing  ad- 
ministration of  Emergency  Relief  in  New  York  State. 

The  first  part  deals  with  the  scope  and  organization  of 
home  relief.  According  to  the  Manual,  Emergency  Re- 
lief may  be  administered  in  New  York  State  either  by 
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Commissioners  of  Public  Welfare  or  Emergency  Relief 
Bureaus.  The  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration reimburses  districts  for  a portion  of  the  cost  of 
administration  of  Home  Relief  Bureaus. 

The  staff  of  the  Local  Home  Relief  Bureau  consists  of 
two  groups, — Social  Service  Workers  and  other  persons 
whose  qualifications  and  salaries  are  approved  by  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  for  a part 
of  whose  salary  reimbursement  is  made ; and  administra- 
tive personnel  employed  on  a work  relief  basis. 

The  Commission  of  Public  Welfare  or  Emergency 
Bureaus  are  also  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
veterans’  relief  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
T.E.R.A. 

Families  on  relief  in  rural  sections  are  referred  to  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Committees  for  participation  in  the  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Program. 

Reimbursement  is  not  made  for  old  age  relief  or  care 
of  other  dependents,  legally  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
municipality. 

Relief  is  granted  in  kind,  in  the  form  of  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  light,  necessary  household  supplies,  medicine, 
medical  supplies,  and  medical  service,  or  in  cash  for  the 
purchase  of  such  items  in  districts  where  the  Staff  is  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  necessary  control. 

Rules  established  for  the  investigation  of  all  applicants 
are  summarized  as  follows ; ( 1 ) an  adequate  staff  of 

supervisors  and  investigators  and  such  other  employees 
as  may  he  required  to  maintain  the  standards  of  investi- 
gation and  service  as  required  by  the  Administration; 

(2)  registration  of  all  applicants  in  a local  central  index; 

(3)  a minimum  investigation  of  eligibility  which  includes  a 
prompt  visit  to  the  home,  verification  of  residence  require- 
ments, inquiry  as  to  financial  resources,  an  interview  with 
at  least  one  recent  employer,  and  determination  of  the 
ability  and  agreement  to  help  of  relatives,  churches,  etc. ; 

(4)  home  visits  at  least  once  per  month;  (5)  adequate 
clerical  staff  and  transportation  facilities  for  investigators ; 
(6)  caseloads  of  not  more  than  100  cases  per  worker. 

Part  II  of  the  Manual  is  devoted  to  Social  Service  pro- 
cedure. Procedure  for  receiving  applications  is,  in  gen- 
eral aspects,  similar  to  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

Application  may  be  made  by  anyone  on  behalf  of  him- 
self or  any  other  person.  The  client’s  first  contact  with 
the  T.  E.  R.  A.  is  at  the  Reception  Desk  in  the  Bureau 
Office.  Identifying  information  is  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  through  the  central  index.  Cases  suit- 
able for  old  age  assistance,  child  welfare,  relief  for  the 
blind,  transients,  and  other  forms  of  relief  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  T.  E.  R.  A.  are  referred  to  the  proper 
department. 

If  the  applicant  appears  to  come  within  the  province 
of  Emergency  Relief  and  is  not  identified  in  the  central 
index,  arrangements  are  made  for  further  investigation. 
Application  information  is  taken  hy  Social  Service  work- 
ers on  a regulation  form  for  this  purpose  and  first  entries 
are  made  on  the  “Face  Sheet.’’  If  the  applicant  has  not 
previously  registered  with  the  National  Reemployment 
Service,  he  is  directed  to  that  agency. 

The  investigation  begins  with  a home  visit,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  described  as  follows:  (1)  “To  establish  a 

friendly  working  relationship  between  the  investigator 
and  the  client;  (2)  to  substantiate  and  amplify  informa- 
tion concerning  financial  and  social  conditions  procured 
during  the  intake  interview;  (3)  to  obtain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  imperative  needs  which  were  not  brought  out 
during  the  office  interview.” 

It  is  specified  that  life  insurance  adjustment  advice  may 
be  made  available  to  all  applicants  who  hold  policies.  In 


larger  offices  there  is  usually  a Staff  Assistant  familiar 
with  insurance  matters  available  for  advisory  service. 

The  investigation  includes  verification  of  bank  accounts, 
postal  savings,  and  other  sources  of  information  concern- 
ing assets ; the  checking  of  tax  rolls  and  other  indices  of 
real  property:  clearing  of  automobile  registrations.  At 
the  end  of  the  investigation  a statement  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities is  made.  Part  of  the  responsibility  of  tbe  inves- 
tigator may  be  assistance  to  clients  in  obtaining  postpone- 
ment in  payments  or  adjustment  of  loans,  etc. 

The  amount  of  relief  to  he  granted  is  determined  by 
budget  schedules.  The  difference  between  the  weekly 
needs  and  the  weekly  income  represents  the  budget  de- 
ficit and  is  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  granted  weekly. 

All  members  of  the  household  who  nonnally  share  ex- 
penditures are  budgeted  as  a single  relief  case.  Consid- 
eration is  given  in  the  budget  to  age,  health,  special  needs, 
and  former  living  standards.  Food,  milk,  shelter,  fuel, 
public  utilities,  and  household  supplies  are  treated  as  re- 
curring items.  Clothing,  medical  care,  fuel,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  of  seasonal  or  irregular  occurrence  are  con- 
sidered as  variable  needs. 

Sources  of  income  include  earnings  of  members  of  the 
family,  income  from  boarders  and  property,  compensation 
benefits,  premiums,  other  forms  of  relief,  contributions 
from  relatives,  etc. 

Final  decision  and  approval  of  the  budget  and  relief 
plan  rests  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Executive  Director  of  Home  Relief,  the  Director  of 
the  Social  Service,  or  other  authorized  person. 

There  follow  some  general  instructions  for  guidance  of 
investigators  in  determining  needs.  While  the  schedule 
is  used  in  determining  needs,  the  amount  of  allowance  for 
each  item  will  depend  upon  local  conditions.  The  Social 
Service  Worker  is  responsible  for  studying  the  house- 
keeping ability  of  the  relief  family.  Advice  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  are  made 
available  through  qualified  assistants. 

Rent  allowances  are  made  in  general  to  cover  taxes,  in- 
terest on  mortgages,  and  with  a fair  allowance  for  over- 
head expenses.  Maximum  rental  allowances  are,  in  many 
districts,  based  upon  prevailing  rents.  Relief  recipients 
who  are  home  owners  may  be  given  allowances  in  lieu  of 
rent  for  payment  of  taxes  and  interest  up  to,  but  not 
greater  than,  the  maximum  rental  allowance  permitted  by 
the  local  agency. 

Provision  is  made  for  household  necessities  such  as 
cleaning  materials,  replacement  of  necessary  cooking  uten- 
sils, miscellaneous  supplies  for  furniture  repairing,  etc. 

The  assistance  of  local  charitable  organizations  is  sug- 
gested in  obtaining  and  reconditioning  used  clothing  to 
supplement  clothing  grants  from  the  T.E.R.A. 

Medicine,  medical  supplies,  and  professional  services  in 
the  home,  with  the  addition  of  dental  care  and  nursing 
service,  are  furnished  on  the  approval  of  the  supervising 
official.  IMedical  service  is  governed  hy  a “Manual  of 
Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Medical  Care.” 

Feed  for  domestic  live  stock,  and  seed  for  farm  crops 
or  subsistence  gardens  are  considered  as  proper  relief 
allowances. 

Minimum  moving  expenses  are  also  allowable  and  a 
cash  allowance  for  carfare  may  be  made  when  necessary. 

Relief  is  authorized  by  the  Social  Service  Worker 
through  issuance  of  a Relief  Authorization  specifying  the 
orders  for  relief  in  kind,  except  in  those  districts  which 
operate  under  a relief  plan.  In  smaller  districts  the  re- 
lief authorization  is  eliminated  and  relief  orders  are  writ- 
ten directly  from  the  family  record. 
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Employables  in  relief  families  are  certified  for  work 
relief. 

The  balance  of  the  Manual  consists  of  a detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Forms  required,  comprising  the  following: 

(1)  Family  Record,  or  Face  Sheet. 

(2)  Financial  and  Social  Data  Record:  This  horm 

serves  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a complete  financial  and 
social  record  of  each  relief  case  and  for  determining  eli-' 
gibility.  The  reverse  side  carries  information  needed  in 
determining  the  budget  deficit.  The  card  is  designed  to 
facilitate  compilation  of  the  data  required  for  the  monthly 
report  on  the  case  status  of  all  relief  cases. 

(3)  The  Family  Budget  Sheet 

(4)  The  Family  Food  Guide:  This  Form  furnishes 

information  for  guidance  of  housekeepers  in  making  prop- 
er purchases  of  food  to  insure  balanced  diets. 

(5)  Relief  Authorization 

(6)  Work  Relief  Record:  This  Form  is  used  for 

the  purpose  of : 

(a)  The  Home  Relief  Bureau  to  compile  the  rec- 
orcl  of,  and  to  certify  to  the  Work  Division,  the  re- 
lief clients  who  are  eligible  for  work  relief. 

(b)  The  Work  Relief  Division  to  maintain  a 
record  of  the  work  history  and  the  assignments  to 
projects  of  each  client. 

(c)  Providing  the  Work  Division  with  a control 
over  work  earnings  as  related  to  the  client’s  budget 
deficit. 

This  Record  is  prepared  in  the  Relief  Bureau  im- 
mediately after  the  investigation.  It  contains  the 
recording  of  the  occupation  of  each  member  of  the 
family  as  accurately  as  the  Social  Service  worker  is 
able  to  determine  it,  together  with  the  degree  of  skill 
of  each  worker.  When  completed,  it  is  delivered  by 
the  Home  Relief  Bureau  to  the  Work  Division  for 
its  permanent  record. 

(7)  Authorization  Invoice  and  Voucher  for  Profes- 
sional Service — used  in  authorizing  medical  relief. 

C.  B.  P. 

^ <$>■$>  4> 

“Adaptations  of  Family  Fife” 

By  Ernest  R.  Groves,  University  of  North  Carolina 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology^  May.  2700  words. 

“The  efifects  of  the  depression  and  the  efforts  at  re- 
covery upon  the  American  family  cannot  be  stated  with 
the  exactness  that  the  social  student  covets.  Instead,  we 
are  limited  to  a generalized  picture,  variegated  and  even 
inconsistent,  of  influences  still  in  process,  too  fluid  and 
subtle  for  precise  measurement.” 

“According  to  some,  the  general  trend  has  been  toward 
a tightening  of  loyalty  and  a revival  of  the  virtues  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  American  family  behavior.  The 
opposite  conclusion,  even  more  widely  held,  is  that  the 
family  has  been  prostrated,  demoralized,  and  broken  by 
the  depression.” 

The  article  concerns  itself  with  a delineation  of  the 
many  features  relevant  to  the  two  theories,  leaving  the 
reader  to  decide  which  one  seems  the  more  tenable. 

As  for  attempts  at  restitution,  “the  feeling  is  wide- 
spread that  direct  relief  has  been  disastrous  in  its  funda- 
mental efifects  upon  the  family.”  However,  the  writer 
notes  that  one  highly  experienced  social  worker  held  “that 
direct  relief,  skilfully  administered,  has  lessened  loss  of 
morale.” 

“There  is  a unanimous  feeling  that  the  relief  program 
has  been  accepted  by  a multitucle  of  those  on  the  lower 
economic  level  with  parasitic  responses,  while  the  middle- 


class  group  who  have  suffered  most  during  the  depression 
have  had  inadequate  help,  and  have  been  hurt  most  keenly 
through  loss  of  self-respect  . . . stamina,  character,  and 
integrity.  This  almost  universal  judgment  of  the  effect 
of  relief  upon  the  socially  deficient  type  is  strongly  ex-  I 
pressed  by  the  assertion  of  one  correspondent  that  ‘dis- 
honesty, dishonor,  depravity,  and  pauperism  are  rampant 
among  them.’  . . . It  is  from  the  rural  and  village  ob- 
server that  the  strongest  indictment  of  direct  relief  is 
coming  . . . Our  American  traditions  of  self-effort  are 
being  replaced  by  what  some  call  the  ‘philosophy  of  the  I 
dole.’  ” 

The  N.R.A.  regulation  against  child  labor  has  helped 
family  matters  somewhat.  Students  aided  by  F.E.R.A. 
funds  have  been  appreciative  of  this  service,  but  some 
F.E.R.A.  workers  rebel  against  the  apparent  uselessness 
or  personal  unsuitability  of  certain  work.  The  H.L.C. 
has  saved  many  homes  and  therefore  many  families ; and 
the  C.C.C.  is  looked  upon  “as  one  of  the  most  conserving 
undertakings  of  the  depression.” 

Strong  disapproval  has  been  registered  of  the  Federal 
transient  program,  which  “is  even  charged  with  seeming 
to  entice  men  and  boys  to  leave  home  and,  where  home- 
relief  standards  are  low,  with  starting  whole  families  as 
transients  or  vagrants  at  Federal  expense.” 

Another  source  of  discontent  was  the  unduly  optimistic 
newspaper  ballyhoo  that  greeted  the  inception  of  the 
C.W.A.,  which  led  to  general  disillusionment  when  golden 
promises  failed  to  materialize. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  psychological  efifects  of  the 
interest  of  the  Government  and  appreciation  of  its  ef- 
forts have  operated  in  the  directly  opposite  way.  The 
superiority  of  every  type  of  work-giving  relief,  as  com- 
pared with  direct  gifts,  as  an  influence  upon  the  family 
for  its  good  is  indisputable.” 

M.  H. 

<«>  <S>  <J>  ^ 

“Work  Among  the  Unempi.oyed” 

By  George  M.  LI.  Davies 

Contemporary  Review.  April.  2300  words. 

IMr.  Davies  writes,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  work  of 
the  well-known  Society  of  Friends.  Their  aim  has  been 
a solution  of  the  best  way  to  develop  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature  of  man.  They  have  considered  it  a vital  point 
that  “giving  is  not  sharing”  and  along  the  same  line  have 
developed  a social  service  slogan  which  reads : “Help  the 
Unemployed  to  Help  Themselves.” 

The  Society  especially  stresses  the  fact  that,  consequent 
upon  long  months  of  unemployment,  we  are  left  today 
with  the  almost  inevitable  legacy  of  deterioration  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  among  the  mass  of  unemployed.  Cer- 
tainly an  earnest  effort  is  demanded  of  any  group  which 
volunteers  to  prevent  those  and  other  conditions  which 
result  from  a prolongation  of  industrial  unemployment. 
The  wage  earner  is  not  responsible  for  the  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  which  produce  unemployment ; he  is 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  those  conditions. 

The  following  statement  was  included  in  a report  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Unemployment.  It  clearly  shows 
the  aims  of  the  movement  to  aid  the  unemployed : “The 

first  need  of  the  long-unemployed  man  is  the  continued 
fellowship  of  sympathetic  people  and  contact  with  asso- 
ciations that  are  stimulating  and  helpful.  He  must  not 
be  allowed  to  develop  the  idea  that  he  is  a social  outcast. 
It  is  important  that  any  schemes  that  are  to  depend  upon 
the  unpaid  labor  of  the  unemployed  should  be  considered 
by  the  men  themselves  and  not  wholly  by  outside  associa- 
tions. Self-government  is  all  important.” 
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A scheme  very  recently  carried  out  allowed  unemployed 
men  to  tell  of  their  experiences  over  national  radio  hook- 
ups. The  effect  was  markedly  successful  and  helped  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  further  break  down  an  offen- 
sive of  indifference  and  even  censoriousness  toward  the 
unemployed  which  has  prevailed  in  England  for  at  least 
ten  years.  Innumerable  letters  poured  in  asking  that  per- 
sons might  be  put  into  correspondence  with  needy  fami- 
lies. 

From  another  angle,  the  unemployed  man  was  ap- 
proached with  a “voluntary  community  service"  group 
plan.  The  response  plainly  showed  the  public  spirit  and 
capacity  of  unemployed  men  and  the  hearty  acceptance 
accorded  an  appeal  to  non-mercenary  motives.  Two  hun- 
dred workers  in  one  place,  including  many  employed  min- 
ers, leveled  a large  desolate  hill  section  and  made  gardens, 
bowling-greens,  and  playing  fields  for  a community  which 
had  never  risen  to  such  a state  even  during  a period  of 
prosperity.  A dozen  steel  workers  built  public  swimming 
pools  which  had  a contract  value  of  approximately  S40.- 
000.  A large  group  elsewhere  constructed  swimming 
pools,  public  gardens,  and  a pioneer  nursery  school.  Many 
projects  were  executed  by  college  students  from  British 
and  Continental  universities  who  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  miners,  under  the  direction  of  miners’  leaders. 

The  principle  of  voluntary  service  for  neighbor-need 
was  applied  in  another  way  at  summer  camps.  A group 
of  men  repaired  and  reconstructed  a derelict  malthouse 
near  the  coast.  This  provided  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
vacation  in  the  country.  Over  2500  men,  in  groups  of  40 
to  60,  visited  there  during  the  summer,  at  a cost  of  about 
$2  a week,  of  which  they  contributed  only  75  each. 

All  the  projects  received  the  full-fledged  backing  of  the 
communities.  As  a direct  result  of  the  movements,  a 
new  “neighbor-politics”  was  evolved.  Unemployed  Men’s 
Clubs  were  established  everywhere.  In  them  there  is  no 
money  motive  or  alien  domination  or  dependence.  Three 
courses  of  tutorial  lectures  are  given  each  week  as  a gen- 
eral program  on  “Economic  Geography,"  “The  Evolution 
of  Mutual  Aid,"  and  “The  Political  and  Religious  Ap- 
proach to  Peace.”  Through  this  plan,  the  men  can  live 
and  think  in  friendship  and  freedom. 

A.  Q.  P. 

“Salaries  and  Working  Conditions  in  Public  Relief 
Agencies” 

By  George  Hedin 

Social  Work  Today.  i\Iay.  1750  words. 

This  article  gives  the  results  of  a sampling  study  made 
in  the  fall  of  1934  covering  public  relief  agencies  in 
twenty-six  cities  and  two  state  emergency  relief  admin- 
istrations scattered  over  the  country.  The  population  of 
the  cities  varies  from  over  500,000  to  under  100,000. 
The  staffs  of  the  agencies  studied  vary  from  over  1000 
to  less  than  100.  The  study  covers  about  30,000  paid 
workers,  and  the  accompanying  tables  show  the  lowest 
(typical;,  medium,  and  highest  (typical)  salaries  in 
eighteen  classifications,  twelve  of  which  relate  to  the  case- 
work part  of  the  relief  job. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  nearly  every  classification,  the 
highest  typical  salary  is  about  twice  the  lowest  typical 
salary,  which  indicates  that  the  actual  extremes  are  even 
greater. 

“The  East,  the  Midwest  and  the  West  pay  substantially 
similar  salaries,  while  salaries  in  the  South  are  generally 
lower. 

“The  typical  supervisor  is  paid  from  $32  to  $45  per 
week,  the  field  worker  $18-$26,  and  the  average  clerical 


worker  (omitting  office  managers  and  head  clerks)  from 
$16  to  $20  a week.” 

There  is  great  variation  in  other  personnel  practices, 
governing  vacations,  sick  leave,  workmen’s  compensation, 
time  oft  for  study,  working  hours,  and  case  loads.  The 
last  “ranged  from  SO  in  Xew  York  City  to  the  ma.ximum 
of  250  indicated  by  Alilwaukee,  where  the  minimum  load 
reported  was  150.’’ 

“Of  the  23  agencies  that  reported  their  requirements, 
two  stated  that  their  staff’s  are  selected  through  regular 
civil  service  channels.” 

The  author  concludes  “that  except  for  supervisors,  all 
employees  of  public  relief  agencies  are  paid  substantially 
less  than  the  amount  estimated  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  as  the  minimum  for  a decent 
standard  of  living.  Supervisors  seem  to  earn  salaries 
commonly  associated  with  the  less  successful  practi- 
tioners in  other  professions.” 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for  time  off  for  study 
“in  view  of  the  constant  emphasis  of  agency  e.xecutives 
on  training,  and  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel.” 

The  survey  did  not  cover  other  important  matters  such 
as  “agency  policies  regarding  collective  bargaining  . . . 
pa}’ment  for  overtime  work,  and  procedures  relating  to 
dismissals,  reinstatements,”  etc. 

M.  C.  B. 

^ ^ ^ 

“Hope  for  the  Millions” 

By  Harry  L.  Hopkius 

Today.  IMay  4.  2900  words. 

Mr.  Elopkins  describes  in  his  article  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  and  the  strides  that  are  being  taken  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  these  victims  of  drouth  areas,  displaced 
share-croppers,  and  destitute  farm  families  living  in  cities. 

The  two  agencies  organized  in  the  past  year  to  handle 
this  program  are : the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  and  the  Land  Program. 

“The  three  essential  elements  in  the  Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion program  are : ( 1 ) making  available  seed  stocks,  farm 
animals,  equipment,  buildings,  and  land;  (2)  providing 
the  services  of  trained  specialists  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics;  (3)  assisting  with  debt  adjustment  and  work- 
ing out  a financial  plan  for  each  family,”  whereas  “the 
Land  Program  is  broader  in  scope  at  present  than  the 
Rural  Rehabilitation  program,  but  the  two  go  together. 
The  purpose  of  both  is  to  make  the  land  serve  the  people.” 

The  predominating  feature  of  the  program  is  that  a 
farm  family  is  not  considered  “rehabilitated”  until  they 
need  no  further  relief.  The  budget  approved  by  e.xperts 
in  this  field  estimates  the  average  cost  of  rehabilitation  at 
$775.  Of  this  total  $210  can  be  financed  through  other 
Federal  or  local  agencies,  leaving  $465  to  be  extended  as 
a loan  by  the  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation. 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  is  not  only 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  rehabilitating  farm  fam- 
ilies but  “stranded”  families  wherever  they  might  be 
located. 

The  Land  Program  is  the  seedling  which  grew  from  the 
program  started  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
retiring  poor  crop  land  and  converting  it  into  grazing 
land,  forests,  etc.  It  is  a program  of  land  improvement 
and  human  betterment. 

“The  Land  Program,  taken  as  a whole,  has  great  pos- 
sibilities for  providing  work.  The  Natural  Resources 
Board  has  recommended  the  withdrawal  from  cultivation 
of  75,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  next  15  years,  at  the 
rate  of  5,000,000  acres  a year.  W’e  estimate  tentatively 
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that  this  program  would  provide  work,  in  unskilled, 
skilled,  and  technical  labor,  for  230,000  men  at  the  rate 
of  200  work  days  a year,  for  15  years.  All  of  this  work 
would  be  done  on  projects  which,  when  completed,  would 
be  self-maintaining  and,  in  many  instances,  self-liquidat- 
ing. Moreover,  this  completed  work  would  give  new 
social  privileges  to  thousands  of  families.” 

, Sixty-nine  projects  have  already  been  approved,  in- 
volving 4,960,227  acres  at  a cost  of  $22,721,835.  These 
include  projects  for  various  agricultural  purposes,  biologi- 
cal survey,  national  park,  and  Indian  programs. 

M.  R.  B. 

<«>  <^  <S>  4> 

“Tapering  Off  Relief” 

By  Edward  Angly 

Today.  May  11.  3000  words. 

The  white  population  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  makes 
up  less  than  half  of  the  total  population,  yet  they  constitute 
60%  of  the  Federal  relief  load,  and  this  does  not  include 
the  13,000  families  on  the  rural  rehabilitation  program. 

One  reason  for  the  jobless  whites  being  in  the  majority 
on  the  relief  rolls  is  the  fact  that  most  planters  and  em- 
ployers of  negro  labor  carry  on  the  “antebellum  tradition” 
of  “looking  after  their  own  negroes.” 

However,  the  relief  situation  in  Mississippi  is  much 
improved  over  that  of  last  year.  Whereas  last  year  23% 
of  the  population  were  receiving  aid  from  the  F.E.R.A., 
this  Spring,  even  before  cotton  harvest  time,  the  percent- 
age had  dropped  to  15%.  This  drop  may  be  attributed  to 
tbe  high  price  paid  for  cotton  last  year,  and  the  “Govern- 
ment checks”  given  out  by  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies. That  cotton  is  still  “king  of  the  South”  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  counties  that  produced 
a fair  amount  of  cotton  are  not  on  the  relief  rolls  and  in 
the  sections  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  cotton 
crop  was  short,  the  relief  load  is  heavy. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  of  the  50,000  Mississip- 
pians  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  rural  rehabilita- 
tion plan,  90%  have  paid  back  approximately  10%  of 
their  loans;  they  still  owe  the  Government  nearly  $1,000,- 
000.  The  mortgagees  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  have 
discovered  that  it  is  better  to  permit  the  mortgagor  to  re- 
tain his  property  and  pay  his  debt  little  by  little,  rather 
than  to  have  a stranger  take  charge  of  property  with  which 
he  is  unfamiliar. 

“Considering  the  number  of  acres  removed  from  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  the  number  of  ex-tenant  farmers 
and  share-croppers  on  relief  in  Mississippi  is  not  alarm- 
ing.” The  comparative  smallness  of  their  number  proves 
that  most  of  the  large  landowners  are  still  giving  shelter 
and  a few  acres  to  practically  as  many  families  as  they 
cared  for  formerly. 

In  1933,  Washington  took  over  the  entire  relief  load  of 
Mississippi  and  since  that  time  the  F.E.R.A.  has  placed 
$26,000,000  in  circulation  in  that  State.  Much  of  this 
money  was  spent  for  State  services  and  money  given  the 
farmers  for  crop  reduction  was  used  for  local  taxes. 
After  having  the  Government  stand  all  expenses  for  more 
than  a year,  when  the  ruling  was  made  that  all  unemploy- 
ables were  to  be  taken  care  of  by  their  counties,  there  was 
much  demurring  on  the  part  of  the  county  officials  and, 
as  a result,  only  two  counties  in  the  State  are  taking  care 
of  their  unemployables  and  the  balance  were  returned  to 
Eederal  care. 

In  setting  the  amounts  for  each  State  to  bear,  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  Relief  Administrator,  asked  Mississippi  for 
$1,500,000  as  her  quota.  To  date,  Mississippi  has  made 
no  provision  to  raise  this  amount,  and  it  is  not  expected 


that  any  decision  will  be  reached  there  until  Mississippi 
knows  definitely  what  it  may  expect  out  of  the  new  work 
relief  appropriation. 

A.  E. 

-«><«>  4>  ^ 

“Incidence  Upon  the  Negroes” 

By  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Fisk  University 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  May.  2900 
words. 

The  Negro  unemployment  situation  first  assumed  se- 
rious proportions  during  1927,  or  two  years  before  the 
waves  of  the  depression  engulfed  other  people.  Thus,  by 
1929,  no  less  than  300,000  Negro  industrial  workers  were 
estimated  to  be  without  work. 

As  a rule,  the  percentage  of  idle  Negroes  exceeds  like 
figures  for  whites  by  from  30%  to  60%.  Relief  statistics 
disclose  that  in  1933,  a total  of  2,117,644  Negroes  were 
on  relief, — 17.8%  of  all  Negroes  and  18.4%  of  all  relief 
cases, — though  the  total  population  contains  but  9.4%  of 
this  race.  Today  the  Negro  relief  population  is  3,864,000, 
figured  on  the  1933  percentage  basis. 

A summary  of  1934  conditions  in  a group  of  leading 
cities  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  table: 


City 

Percentage  of 
Negroes  in  the 
population 

Percentage  of 
N egroes  on  re- 
lief rolls 

Detroit  

7.6 

29.6 

Pittsburgh  

8.2 

32 

St.  Louis  

11.3 

35 

New  York  

4.7 

13.3 

New  Orleans  

26.1 

67 

Birmingham  

29.7 

69 

Greensboro  (N.  C.).. 

26.2 

67 

Nashville  

27.8 

39.9 

Some  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  great  loss  of  jobs 
among  this  race  are : ( 1 ) the  curtailment  of  activity  in 
heavy  industries,  in  which  Negroes  in  urban  centers  were 
concentrated;  (2)  the  subsidence  of  building  construction, 
— the  largest  single  field  of  industrial  employment  for 
Negroes;  (3)  the  general  reduction  in  opportunities  for 
unskilled  labor;  (4)  lowered  incomes  of  families  which 
formerly  kept  Negro  servants;  (5)  the  displacement  of 
Negroes  by  whites  in  certain  services  and  plants  in  the 
North;  (6)  their  replacement  by  whites  in  industries  in 
the  South  affected  by  code  regulations,  which  regulations 
made  positions  formerly  held  by  Negroes  attractive  to 
white  persons;  (7)  the  abolition  of  “shoe  string”  firms, 
forced  out  of  existence  by  the  N.R.A.,  where  jobs  were 
generally  held  by  Negroes;  and  (8)  the  decline  in  agricul- 
tural employment,  amounting  to  30%  among  Negro  ten- 
ants,— tenancy  and  share-cropping  being  practically  un- 
aided by  the  A. A. A.  and  other  Government  subsidies. 

Relief  officials  realize  the  presence  of  more  unemploy- 
ment among  Negroes  than  among  whites, — a factor  they 
seemed  prone  to  overlook  in  the  early  part  of  the  depres- 
sion. Though  urban  relief  for  Negroes  has  been  con- 
ducted on  a fairly  equitable  basis,  in  rural  districts  it  has 
been  administered  in  a “more  erratic  and  uncertain”  man- 
ner and  discrimination  has  been  noted. 

An  analysis  of  the  Eederal  relief  program  in  Georgia 
brought  to  light  that  “(1)  a larger  proportion  of  the  white 
than  of  the  Negro  population  was  on  relief,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  whites  own  practically  all  the  land  and  all 
other  productive  properties  in  the  state,  while  the  Negroes 
were  chiefly  the  impoverished  tenants;  (2)  in  over  80% 
of  the  counties  the  amount  spent  upon  whites  per  person 
for  direct  relief  exceeded  the  amount  spent  for  the  Negro; 
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and  (3)  with  respect  to  certain  forms  of  work-relief  on 
public  projects  there  had  been  a serious  disregard  of  the 
quota  for  Negroes,  based  upon  either  population  propor- 
tion or  need.” 

On  the  whole,  however,  Negroes  have  been  considered 
in  many  Government  programs  and  activities.  They 
have  been  aided  through  emergency  crop  production  loans 
and  F.C.A.  credit  organizations ; they  have  found  jobs  on 
P.W.A.  projects,  especially  housing  schemes : they  have 
helped  to  develop  the  T.V.A.  enterprise  which  covers 
parts  of  seven  states  where  10.2%  of  the  population,  or 
268,048  persons  are  Negroes, — in  one  locality  holding 
30%  of  the  jobs,  though  representing  only  20^0  of  the 
population.  They  have  entered  C.C.C.  camps,  of  their 
own  or  with  whites  (in  the  North),  their  enrollment 
totaling  17,071  in  September,  1934;  and  the  C.W.A.  pro- 
vided for  much  unskilled,  Negro  labor,  especially  in 
Negro-populated  centers. 

It  is  only  in  the  skilled  labor  and  clerical  fields  that  the 
Negro  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  and  prejudice,  partic- 
ularly in  the  South,  is  one  cause  of  this. 

In  large  cities,  relief  has  raised  the  Negroes’  standard 
of  living,  thus  removing  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  and 
medical  attention  has  perceptibly  bettered  their  condition. 

The  N.R.A.  restriction  on  child  labor  has  caused  a 
marked  increase  in  secondary  education  enrollment. 
Though  this  occurred  at  a time  when  education  was  being 
curtailed  due  to  necessary  financial  retrenchments,  the 
appearance  of  Federal  aid  in  1934  corrected  this  tendency 
to  a large  degree. 

Under  economic  distress,  race  relations  have  improved, 
despite  the  naturally  keen  competition  for  available  jobs, — 
an  underlying  cause  in  the  increase  of  lynchings.  While 
“white  business  has  been  more  conscious  of  the  Negro 
consumer,  with  a corresponding  change  in  the  formal 
attitudes,”  the  continuance  of  the  age-old  feud  between 
the  two  races  “wastes  the  energies  demanded  for  economic 
reconstruction  on  destructive  envy  and  combat.” 

“This  conflict  has  been  sensed  by  the  Communists,” 
who  have  succeeded,  in  scattered  instances,  in  pushing 
their  plans  by  linking  whites  and  Negroes  together  in 
their  attacks  on  capitalism. 

M.  H. 

<S>  <S>  <»>  <$> 

“Social  Adjustments  in  Cities” 

By  Niles  Carpenter,  University  of  Buffalo,  and  Clarence 
Quinn  Berger,  Harvard  University 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  May.  2600 
words. 

Events  of  the  past  five  years  have  left  their  marks  on 
urban  centers  in  the  fields  of  urban  demography  (popula- 
tion statistics),  municipal  administration  and  finance,  re- 
lief, and  housing. 

The  steady  stream  of  rural  citizens  to  cities  was  inter- 
rupted in  1930,  when  the  net  shift  in  population  was 
17,000  to  the  country;  in  1931  it  was  214,000,  and  in 
1932  the  number  had  grown  to  533,000.  This  trend  was 
reversed,  temporarily  at  least,  in  1933,  when  there  was  a 
net  country-to-city  movement  of  227,000  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Attracting  people  to  the  country  are  advantages  made 
possible  by  such  agencies  as  the  T.V.A.  and  the  A. A. A. 
On  the  other  hand,  “the  greater  generosity  and  flexibility 
of  relief  administration  in  the  cities  as  compared  with  the 
country  has  a contrary  trend.” 

Such  population  shifts,  affecting  tax  programs,  coupled 
with  extravagances,  overexpansion,  tax  delinquencies,  and 
mounting  relief  expenditures  have  brought  many  munici- 


palities to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  or,  in  the  case  of  cities 
in  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Massachusetts, 
to  virtual  state  “receivership.”  Some  have  been  able  to 
stave  off  a financial  breakdown  by  scaling  down  expenses 
and  salaries,  while  the  majority  have  resorted  to  the  flota- 
tion of  loans,  often  under  the  R.F.C.  This  only  serves 
to  postpone  the  crisis,  however,  if  the  piling  up  of  bonded 
indebtedness  finally  ends  in  default. 

Relief  has  made  such  inroads  on  municipal  self-rule 
that  in  1934,  the  37  largest  cities  in  the  country  were  de- 
pendent on  state  or  Federal  aid  to  the  extent  of  from 
33.1%  to  100%.  This  condition  has  naturally  led  to  out- 
side control  of  relief  policies  and  administration. 

It  is  in  cities  of  100,000  to  1,000,000  population  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  distress  is  concentrated.  Cities  un- 
der or  over  those  figures  have  a relief  percentage  lower 
than  the  urban  average  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Though  existing  before  the  depression,  congestion,  over- 
crowding, and  slums  have  become  more  pronounced  and 
deadlier  afflictions  during  the  past  five  years.  The  1934 
Federal  Real  Property  Inventory  revealed  that  in  the  63 
cities  studied,  the  margin  of  vacancies  above  families  was 
less  than  1%,  while  in  more  than  half  of  them,  there  were 
more  families  than  vacancies. 

In  7%  of  all  the  housing  units  surveyed  there  was 
actually  a 12.7%  margin  of  vacancies,  yet  at  the  same 
time  there  was  considerable  doubling  up  of  families, 
caused  by  differences  between  available  income  and  hous- 
ing costs.  Crowding  existed  in  14.3%  of  the  dwellings 
inspected,  while  countless  dwellings  were  equipped  with 
the  most  primitive  of  facilities. 

The  collapse  of  residential  building  activity,  particularly 
multi-family  accommodations,  is  a primary  cause  of  the 
conditions  unearthed.  Furthermore,  low-cost  housing 
projects  apparently  are  not  providing  the  answer  for  the 
lowest  income  group.  A significant  example  of  failure  in 
this  direction  was  a limited-dividend  housing  structure 
erected  in  New  York  several  years  ago.  (Fifteen  states 
have  passed  legislation  making  possible  limited-dividend, 
low-cost  housing.)  Of  the  386  families  displaced  by  the 
enterprise  ostensibly  planned  for  them,  only  3 moved  into 
the  new  quarters,  80%  of  them  taking  up  their  abode  in 
condemned  tenements.  Whereas  $11  a month  was  the 
price  charged  for  the  new  apartments,  three  fourths  of  the 
group  in  question  found  accommodations  for  $6  monthly. 

In  another  slum  clearance  project  underway  in  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  $9.32  a month  will  be 
charged,  compared  with  an  average  of  $6.61  monthly  in 
out-clated,  neighboring  structures  now  in  use. 

M.  H. 

^ <$><»>  <» 

“Security  by  Scatter” 

By  Carter  Goodrich 

The  New  Republic.  May  8.  1100  words. 

Mr.  Goodrich  points  out  that  several  fallacious  argu- 
ments are  used  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  indus- 
trial population  should  be  de-concentrated  and  made  to 
spread  itself  over  the  countryside.  According  to  an  analy- 
sis made  by  Daniel  B.  Creamer  for  the  Study  of  Popula- 
tion Redistribution,  and  contrary  to  popular  belief,  no 
vast  movement  of  industry  into  the  rural  areas  is  taking 
place,  and  such  movements  as  do  occur  are  mostly  to  the 
suburbs  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  industrialized  areas. 
Moreover,  the  worker  who  strikes  deep  roots  by  combin- 
ing a factory  job  in  the  country  with  a subsistence  farm 
will  have  less  security  rather  than  more,  for  his  posses- 
sions will  tend  to  tie  him  to  the  soil.  And,  as  there  usually 
will  be  only  one  factory  in  which  he  can  seek  employment, 
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his  fate  will  be  completely  dependent  on  the  fate  of  this 
factory  and  upon  the  will  of  its  management. 

A.  N.  T. 

<*>❖'■$>  <S> 

“Good  Farming  Still  Pays” 

By  Cornelius  J.  Claassen 

The  Rotarian.  May.  3000  words. 

The  popular  opinion  regarding  the  sad  plight  of  the 
farmer  is  the  result  of  flowery  talks  by  professional 
friends  of  the  farmer — persons  politically  and  financially 
interested.  On  the  whole,  farmers  are  in  pretty  good 
shape.  There  are,  of  course,  areas  of  disaster  which  are 
always  exceptions. 

It  takes  ability,  ambition,  and  painstaking  effort  to  be 
a successful  farmer.  “Just  as  in  any  business  or  occupa- 
tion, the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  usually  depends 
on  doing  a large  number  of  small  things  extremely  well — 
the  principle  of  cumulative  differentials.” 

There  are  approximately  2,500,000  mortgaged  farms 
in  the  United  States.  A million  of  these  are  or  have 
been  in  financial  difficulties.  The  remaining  5,000,000 
farms  in  the  country,  supporting  about  25,000,000  peo- 
ple, “have  been  getting  along  without  recourse  to  bread 
lines,  unemployment  relief,  or  any  other  form  of  charity.” 
Moreover,  farmers  themselves  held  approximately  15% 
of  the  total  9 billion-dollar-farm  mortgage  debt  in  1932. 
Government  statistics  show  an  increase  of  24%  in  total 
farm  income  for  1933  over  the  previous  year,  and  about 
a 20%  increase  for  1934  over  1933.  In  addition  to  an 
average  of  a little  better  than  $1000  per  year  income,  the 
farmer  has  his  housing  and  a great  part  of  his  food. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  price 
records  for  65  years  show  the  average  in  Nebraska  for 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats  to  be  42^^,  79<t,  and  30?^,  respectively, 
These  levels  are  considerably  below  the  present  prices 
in  this  State. 

The  author,  who  is  head  of  a concern  which  manages 
between  600  and  700  farms  in  the  Middle  West,  shows 
an  analysis  of  the  farm  records  of  20  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
farms  under  their  management.  The  net  income  for  these 
farms  in  1933  ranged  from  3.1%  to  7.3%,  with  an  aver- 
age of  4.46%  of  the  total  valuation. 

Scientific  argricultural  practices  combined  with  intelli- 
gent management  have  kept  and  will  continue  to  keep  the 
farmers  in  a better  condition  than  their  self-styled  friends 
would  have  the  public  believe. 

H.  H.  M. 

“New  Home  Plan  Is  Proposed  for  Men  with  Small 
Incomes” 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May  3.  1100 

words. 

Professor  Ross  F.  Tucker,  an  authority  on  building 
construction  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  announced  his  first  housing  scheme,  which  would  im- 
mediately put  5,000,000  men  to  work  for  25  years  and 
give  moderately  priced  homes  to  40,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  States. 

“The  Controlled  Low  Cost  Housing  Community,”  as 
he  terms  his  scheme,  is  being  planned  exclusively  for  the 
family  in  the  income  class  of  between  $1500  and  $3000 
a year.  This  plan  is  to  be  effected  without  governmental 
“aid”  or  “interference.”  He  states  that  “under  this  plan 
to  build  and  finance  a six-room  house  without  a mortgage, 
without  speculative  building  costs,  and  do  it  out  of  a 
man’s  income — not  his  savings — not  only  the  small-sala- 


ried man,  but  the  whole  building  industry  will  be  bene- 
fited.” 

The  chief  points  in  Professor  Tucker’s  plans  are: 
( 1 ) Each  community  will  be  located  near  an  industrial 
city  and  will  be  comprised  of  1500  houses.  (2)  “Each 
unit  would  cost  approximately  $5,000,000  and  be  backed 
by  individual  groups  of  financiers,  banks,  or  individuals.” 
(3)  The  home-owners  will  make  an  initial  deposit  of  $300 
and  pay  $30  to  $60  per  month  which  would  cover  an 
amortization  fund,  interest,  a guarantee  fund  to  secure 
the  financiers’  investment,  insurance,  maintenance  of  the 
community  bank,  maintenance  of  property,  and  taxes. 
After  an  interval  of  20  to  25  years,  the  home  would  be 
owned  outright  and  the  homeowner  would  have  cash  in 
addition. 

“The  principle  underlying  the  payment  of  monthly  in- 
stallments, said  Dr.  Tucker,  is  ‘the  principle  of  install- 
ment buying  combined  with  the  principle  of  group  in- 
surance.’ . . . 

“Dr.  Tucker’s  plan  eminated  from  a desire  to  get  away 
from  the  speculative  profits  made  in  home  building  and 
to  give  the  man  in  the  city,  whom  he  believes  soon  will 
be  working  on  the  30-hour  week,  a chance  to  do  some- 
thing with  his  idle  time — a bit  of  farming  on  his  one-third 
acre — instead  of  hanging  around  street  corners  in  the 
cities.  Fie  asserted  that  a family  could  grow  most  of 
their  green  foodstuffs  and  save  considerably  under  this 
new  plan.” 

“It  will  supply  homes  for  liillions  who  never  could  have 
them  under  the  present  plan  of  speculative  financing  and 
building,”  says  Professor  Tucker,  but  “far  more  impor- 
tant ...  it  will  give  the  home  owner  security,  which 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  expectation  of  wealth 
itself.” 

J.  F.  R. 

<J>  ^ ^ <S> 

“Ten  Million  Homes” 

By  Ernst  Kahn,  Lecturer  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  and  Informal  Adviser  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
crninent  in  the  preparation  of  Housing  Legislation; 
formerly,  Manager  of  the  municipal  housing  develop- 
ment of  Lrankfurt,  Germany 

Survey  Graphic.  May.  2400  words. 

“If  the  present  American  standard  of  living  is  not  to 
be  drastically  lowered,  a million  new  dwelling  units  a 
year  must  be  built  in  the  United  States  for  the  next  ten 
years.”  Although  “much  has  been  said  during  the  de- 
pression of  an  existing  oversupply  of  houses,  today  even 
real  estate  interests  admit  this  is  not  the  case ; it  never 
was  true  as  far  as  the  lower-income  groups  were  con- 
cerned. 

“The  so-called  oversupply  was  largely  the  result  of 
enforced  doubling-up  of  families,  a situation  that  is  easing 
now.”  The  need  for  more  homes  is  now  made  acute  by 
the  increasing  marriage  rate,  attributable  to  the  many 
pending  marriages  that  were  deferred  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  and  is  also  a consequence  of  the  high  birth-rate 
from  1910  to  1920,  resulting  in  a vast  number  of  mar- 
riageable young  people  at  the  present  time.  Accordingly, 
the  author  predicts : “Despite  restricted  immigration  a 
new  high  in  the  marriage  rate  will  be  reached,  and  in  the 
ten-year  period  the  gross  number  of  families  will  increase 
from  33  million  to  45  million.”  Other  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  housing  shortage  are  “the  almost  complete 
cessation  of  building  during  the  past  four  years”  and  the 
presence  of  many  dwellings  no  longer  fit  for  habitation. 

Mr.  Kahn’s  evaluations  are  based  upon  his  broad,  inter- 
national contacts  with  housing  problems.  He  considers 
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England’s  housing  experience  a fruitful  example,  and 
describes  in  detail  the  national  standard  they  have  formu- 
lated. “For  the  first  time  overcrowding  is  legally  defined 
and  an  effort  made  to  make  it  a punishable  offense. 
. . . The  number  of  occupants  of  a house  must  be  small 
enough  to  allow  a proper  segregation  of  the  sexes — except 
in  the  case  of  married  couples  and  children  under  10  years. 
Subject  to  these  reservations,  the  number  of  individuals 
permitted  to  occupy  a single  dwelling  unit  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  rooms:  Number  of  persons  permitted: 


One  2 

Two  3 

Three  5 


Four  

Five  or  more 


7/2 

10 


(with  an  addition- 
al 2 for  each  room 
over  5) 


“Since  obviously  the  number  of  rooms  cannot  be  the 
sole  criterion  of  adequacy,  size  is  also  taken  into  account 
in  the  English  plan : 


Floor  area  of  room:  Number  of  persons  permitted: 


110  sq.  ft.  or  more  2 

90  “ “ “ “ (but  less  than  110)  1/ 

70  “ “ “ “ (but  less  than  90)  1 

50  “ “ “ “ (but  less  than  70)  / 

Under  50  sq.  ft None 


In  applying  the  standard,  children  under  10  years  of  age 
will  be  counted  as  / persons,  while  children  under  one 
year  need  not  be  included.” 

In  regard  to  which  phases  of  a housing  program  should 
be  considered  first,  Mr.  Kahn  points  out:  “It  is  note- 
worthy that  only  now,  after  14  years  of  low-cost  con- 
struction, is  England  starting  aggressively  on  slum  clear- 
ance. In  my  judgment  this  is  wise,  for  in  times  of  a 
housing  shortage  the  greatest  energy  should  be  concen- 
trated on  the  erection  of  as  many  new  houses  as  possible. 
Here  in  the  United  States  demolition  of  old  houses,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  unlivable  conditions,  should  be  left  for 
this  second  stage.  Moreover,  slum  clearance  and  the  re- 
development of  blighted  areas  is  possible  only  when  leg- 
islation exists  for  condemnation  of  property  without  un- 
reasonable compensation.  Such  legislation  will  come  only 
after  long  public  education.” 

Pointing  out  the  urgent  need  for  action  in  the  United 
States,  the  author  suggests  that  we  “cannot  wait  on  pro- 
longed investigation.  Serious  study  can  go  on  at  the 
same  time  with  building,  but  would  it  not  be  the  part  of 
common  sense  to  take  advantage  of  the  costly  ‘research’ 
and  demonstration  already  carried  on  in  European  coun- 
tries, and  to  profit  by  their  conclusions?  The  United 
States  can  if  it  will  start  at  a point  reached  in  Europe 
after  15  years  of  large-scale  experimentation.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<*>  <s>  <s>  <$> 


“New  Industries  Mean  New  Jobs” 

Nation’s  Business.  May.  800  words. 

Allston  Sargent,  president  of  the  Campbell  Metal  Win- 
dow Corporation,  suggests  that  present  unemployment 
may  find  an  effective  solution  in  jobs  created  by  new 
industries. 

For  example,  he  cites  such  industries  as  air-condition- 
ing, which  has  made  large  gains  in  the  past  year,  and  the 
manufacture  of  small,  low-cost  prefabricated  homes.  Mr. 
Sargent  believes  that,  by  combining  the  impetus  lent  by 


such  developments  with  that  given  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act,  the  increasing  number  of  marriages,  and  other 
factors,  such  industries  may  vastly  ameliorate,  if  not  solve, 
our  unemployment  problem. 

Since  new  industries  have  taken  care  of  our  unem- 
ployed in  the  past,  Mr.  Sargent  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  new  industries  now  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a New  Industries  Board  which  would  make  definite 
studies  of  new  industries  with  the  intent  of  devising  plans 
for  accelerating  their  development  and  thus  creating  re- 
employment. 

J.  F.  R. 

<S>  <3>  ^ 


“A  Program  of  Re-Training  for  the  Small  Com- 
munity” 

By  G.  H.  Parks,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Wil- 
liamsport Public  Schools,  Willianisport,  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  May.  3000  words. 

The  author  describes,  with  some  detail,  practical  steps 
that  may  be  taken  whereby  smaller  and  less  wealthy  school 
districts  may  develop  a program  of  vocational  re-training 
without  excessive  cost  and  without  the  employment  of 
highly-trained  research  and  guidance  specialists.  He  says  : 
“For  example,  in  one  city  it  was  estimated  that”  such  a 
program  “cost  the  school  district  about  $28  for  every  un- 
employed person  re-trained  and  placed  on  a job,”  or  less 
than  two  weeks  salary  under  the  lowest  code  rate. 

He  points  out  that  in  the  program  of  recovery  from 
the  depression,  “the  public  schools,  as  the  rightful  and 
logical  interpreter  of  education  for  the  man  on  the  street, 
face  an  opportunity  and  a challenge  of  momentous  im- 
port.” He  states  that  of  all  possible  interests,  one’s  “daily 
job  is,  and  always  will  be,  an  extremely  important  thing 
to  most  of  us,”  and  that  “at  least  one  fourth  of  our  adult 
population  has  been,  and  is  now  in  need  of  educational 
assistance  with  the  vital  problem  of  achieving  economic 
security  through  satisfactory  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  world.” 

In  discussing  the  development  of  such  a program,  the 
author  suggests  the  following  steps : 

(1)  Assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  re-training 
program  to  a director  or  leader  within  the  public  school 
staff  who  “has  the  knack  of  successfully  dealing  with 
working  men  and  employers.” 

(2)  Making  “a  brief  survey  of  unemployment  condi- 
tions and  the  employment  situation  in  the  industries  of 
the  community” ; if  necessary,  resorting  to  state  and  Fed- 
eral employment  offices  and  relief  officials,  and  contacting 
both  employed  and  unemployed  men  to  determine  the 
types  “of  the  industries  most  likely  to  need  men  in  the 
future,”  and  to  ascertain  the  retraining  needs  of  those 
men  most  likely  to  apply  for  such  jobs. 

(3)  Securing  some  civic  or  service  organization  to  as- 
sist in  “selling  the  idea  to  the  community,”  and  enlisting 
active  local  interest  through  creating  an  advisory  commit- 
tee consisting  of  employers,  labor  representatives,  and  oth- 
ers, the  while  retaining  for  the  public  schools  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  program. 

(4)  Beginning  the  re-training  program  on  a modest 
scale  of  one  small  group  of  unemployed  adults  individually 
invited  to  participate,  thus  avoiding  the  possible  heavy 
demand  from  a “large  variety  of  dislocated  workers” 
which  would  confuse  the  program  in  its  early  stages,  cre- 
ate a sudden  demand  for  re-training  which  could  not  be 
met,  and  result  in  a serious  disappointment  not  only  to 
the  unemployed  but  to  the  leaders  of  the  community  as 
well. 
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(5)  Securing  all  possible  information  about  each  in- 
dividual of  the  group  after  it  has  been  established  and 
mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  developed.  “Tact 
and  judgment  will  be  very  important  to  this  step  and  the 
embarrassment  of  long  and  public  prying  interviews  should 
be  avoided.” 

(6)  “When  a good  stock  of  information  is  available 
about  the  several  cases,  the  leader  should  begin  to  look 
for  the  solution  for  individual  problems,”  and,  after  dis- 
covered, “the  re-training  program  should  be  shifted  to  en- 
compass this  new  objective  which  will  not  often  vary  from 
the  original  tentative  objective.” 

The  author  says : “Once  we  lay  aside  the  great  com- 

mon cause  in  all  unemployment,  the  lack  of  sufficient  busi- 
ness, we  begin  to  see  minor  causes  in  individual  cases. 
One  man  is  not  employable  because  he  has  a bad  record, 
say  of  fighting  or  insubordination ; another  is  excessively 
individualistic  and  will  not  work  with  others ; another 
has  a bad  record  of  absenteeism  and  tardiness  in  previous 
jobs ; another  does  not  know  how  to  market  his  services. 
There  are  no  rules  to  follow  here.  Where  a bad  record 
exists,  the  leader  may  be  able  to  remove  this  record  and 
secure  for  the  man  a new  opportunity.” 

(7)  Ascertaining  when  and  where  industrial  vacan- 
cies are  likely  to  occur  through  contacts  with  employers 
for  this  purpose  and  the  advice  of  the  members  of  the 
advisory  committee  made  up  of  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders,  supplemented  by  a diligent  search  “for  odd  jobs 
and  temporary  employment  which  will  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  group  until  more  permanent  openings  can 
be  found.” 

(8)  The  last  step,  as  listed  by  the  writer,  is  that  of 
placement  which  “is  by  far  the  most  important  one  in  the 
whole  program.”  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  newly  employed  man  is  on  trial  only  and  that  his  first 
few  weeks  are  full  of  uncertainties  and  hazards  which 
jeopardize  the  new  job.  Follow-up  visits  to  the  plant  or 
employer  should  be  made  and,  if  possible,  the  immediate 
superior  “should  be  contacted  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  uncover  points  of  dissatisfaction  before  they  be- 
come serious,”  so  as  to  hold  on  to  men  who  have  been 
placed  in  the  re-training  group,  for  at  least  a time  after 
placement,  in  order  to  “enable  the  leader  to  give  addition- 
al instruction  or  to  discover  and  remove  potential  ob- 
stacles if  necessary.” 

The  author  concludes  his  article  with  suggestions  as  to 
supplementary  activities  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
re-training  program  as  follows : 

( 1 ) Whatever  the  source  of  teachers,  there  should  be 
a systematic  and  thorough  program  of  supervision  with 
staff  meetings  at  least  once  a week  in  large  organizations. 
There  should  also  be:  (2)  clubs  for  high  school  gradu- 

ates providing  guidance  and  mutual  assistance  in  job 
hunting;  (3)  special  intensive  courses  for  commercial 
graduates;  (4)  special  courses  for  vocational  graduates, 
keeping  such  individuals  fit  for  “the  inevitable  demand  for 
industrial  workers  in  the  skilled  brackets”;  (5)  forums 
and  group  conferences  in  cooperation  with  labor  groups ; 
(6)  special  training  courses  for  unemployed  male  teach- 
ers; (7)  organization  of  local  engineering  and  other  pro- 
fessional workers  for  placement  service;  (8)  provision  for 
morale-building  and  recreational  group  activities  for  all 
ages  as  a supplement  to  the  re-training  program ; (9) 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  community  for  new  jobs  for 
its  workers  through  increased  recreational  and  vocational 
service.  “To  stimulate  a demand  for  a recreational  ac- 
tivity not  now  enjoyed  by  masses  of  people  will  increase 
the  service  jobs  in  the  community.” 

A.  W.  C. 


“Earn-While-They-Learn  Plan  Gets  Start  in 
Forty  States” 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  April  24.  400  words. 

“Thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States  today  are 
unemployed  because  they  have  never  really  learned  a 
skilled  trade,”  according  to  Frank  Cushman,  a member 
of  the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  Training  and 
Chief  of  the  Industrial  Education  Service  in  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  “The  whole  situation  has 
come  about,”  he  continues,  “because  this  country  has 
looked  to  Europe  in  the  past  for  its  skilled  tradesmen. 
...  In  the  meantime  our  young  people  have  been  train- 
ing to  be  lawyers  and  bankers,  and  to  enter  other  pro- 
fessional white  collar  jobs.  Now,  with  immigration  cut 
off,  we  must  fall  back  on  ourselves  and  train  some  of  our 
own  young  people  to  be  skilled  tradesmen.  At  the  present 
time,  according  to  figures  compiled  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, we  actually  know  that  there  are  far  more  people 
doing  skilled  work  in  industry  who  are  over  60  than  un- 
der 20.” 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  President’s  plan  for 
young  people  to  be  placed  in  industries  as  apprentices, 
mor^han  40  states  have  set  up  committees  to  work  out 
details.  About  20  states  have  submitted  their  plans  and 
had  them  approved. 

The  increased  demand  for  skilled  workers  is  crowding 
vocational  schools  all  over  the  country  “with  high  school 
graduates  and  even  college  graduates  who  have  become 
convinced  that  they  can’t  get  skilled  labor  jobs  without 
training.” 

J.  F.  R. 

<J>  <s>  <*>  <$> 

“What  Sort  of  School  Is  a C.  C.  C.  Camp?” 

By  George  A.  Coe 

The  Social  Frontier.  May.  3000  words. 

“Each  camp  has  an  educational  adviser  who  is  under 
broad  instructions  to  get  acquainted  with  the  needs  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  young  men,  and  then  to  employ  on 
their  behalf  whatever  means  and  agencies  are  available 
in  the  local  situation.  . . He  is  not  encumbered  by  pre- 
cedents nor  by  formal  orders  from  supervisors,  nor  are 
any  of  the  mechanics  of  ‘school’  obligatory  . . . 

“But  the  adviser  faces  the  stark  fact  that  expenditure 
for  his  salary  is  not  matched  by  financial  provision  for 
other  imperative  requirements — books,  for  example.  He 
may  have  to  wriggle  to  obtain  gifts  of  books,  or  loans 
from  public  libraries — loans  that  are  cautiously  or  re- 
luctantly made  because  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
librarian  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  camp.  . . Ma- 
terials and  tools  for  laboratory  and  shop  work  are  simi- 
larly scant.  As  for  teachers,  the  adviser  has  to  rely  upon 
three  unsteady  sources : uncompensated  speakers  and 
leaders  who  may  be  enlisted  in  near-by  communities ; edu- 
cated young  men  who  happen  to  be  found  in  the  camp; 
and  unemployed  teachers  who  are  receiving  educational 
relief.  Of  these  last  only  a few  are  provided,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  available  public  funds  make  even  this  re- 
source a wavering  one.  Some  of  the  most  vital  courses 
have  here  or  there  been  dropped  because  relief  funds  are 
contracting.”  Nor  are  the  camps  equipped  with  ade- 
quate space  for  use  as  class-rooms,  nor  proper  illumina- 
tion for  evening  study. 

Yet  the  appropriateness  of  educational  activities  is  un- 
questionable when  one  realizes  that  the  young  men  in 
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these  camps  have  arrived  at  “the  period  in  life  in  which, 
if  ever,  they  will  develop  an  active  interest  in  and  knowl- 
edge of  this  larger  world;  that  their  present  experience 
of  hardship  and  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  makes 
them  peculiarly  ready  to  inquire  into  the  realities  of  life 
and  of  society;  and  that  even  so  short  a period  as  six 
months  to  a year  just  now  may  well  be  the  decisive  factor 
in  determining  their  significance  as  adult  citizens.” 

Nevertheless,  educational  activities  are  relegated  to  the 
background.  Since  a seven-hour  work  day  is  compul- 
sory, the  young  men  have  “available  for  systematic  in- 
struction and  study  only  such  energy  and  inclination  as 
remain  after  a day’s  labor.  . . To  assume  that  effective 
cultural,  civic,  and  vocational  study  requires  only  such 
left-OA'er  time  and  energy  would  be  absurd.”  IMoreover, 
“the  ‘enrolees’  are  not  required  to  attend  any  classes,  nor 
to  do  any  studying,  nor  to  meet  any  standards  or  take 
any  tests.” 

“The  short  of  the  matter  is  that  the  C.C.C.,  though 
wisely  conceived  as  a means  of  emergency  relief,  is  only 
beginning  to  acquire  social  and  educational  perspectives. 
The  camps  will  endure,  supposedly,  as  long  as  the  neces- 
sity for  mass  relief  continues.  Whether  this  period  be 
long  or  short,  the  educational  advisers  who  under  present 
conditions  can  create  only  a few  fragments  of  education, 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  and  the  personnel  for 
something  more  systematic  and  organized.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$><$>  <^  <$> 

“New  Fields  for  Teachers” 

By  Walter  B.  Pitkin 

The  Rotarian.  May.  1700  w'ords. 

In  these  times  of  straitened  finances,  the  question  “Is 
college  training  worth  the  time  and  money  it  costs?” 
arises  in  discussions  among  persons  young  and  old. 

“This  much  can  be  said  positively.  If  you  have  the 
ability  and  determination  to  enter  a profession,  and  if  you 
can  raise  the  money  to  go  through  the  gruelling  drill  of 
years,  then  you  must  go  to  college — and  later  to  profes- 
sional school.  Why?”  Mainly  because  the  standards  of 
all  professions  are  rising  and  people  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  the  services  of  self-educated  or  poorly  trained 
persons.  Also,  because  professional  societies  are  realiz- 
ing the  necessity  of  raising  the  requirments  for  graduation 
and  limiting  the  graduates  of  professional  schools  to  pre- 
vent excessive  competition. 

To  teach,  we  must  have  a college  degree,  and  an  ex- 
cellent record  to  be  considered  as  an  applicant ; and  in 
these  days  of  “specialists”  it  is  well  to  decide  definitely 
just  what  branch  you  will  study.  Adult  education  and 
radio  education  are  two  comparatively  new  arrivals  in  the 
teaching  field  and  will  no  doubt  be  developed  as  time  goes 
on.  The  students  of  the  higher  sciences  are  becoming 
fewer  each  year,  while  the  number  of  students  of  such 
subjects  as  home  economics,  manual  training,  social  sci- 
ence, political  economy,  and  kindergarten  are  increasing. 
These  are  also  the  subjects  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
chronic  shortage  of  teachers. 

In  the  very  near  future,  “there  will  be  many  a fine 
career  for  the  teacher  who  deals  with  something  alive  and 
important  . . . Do  not  confuse  the  conditions  of  today 
with  those  of  tomorrow.  The  young  people  who  are 
specializing  in  useful  subjects,  and  become  competent  in 
these,  will  undoubtedly  provide  themselves  with  the  means 
of  a decent  livelihood.” 

A.  E. 


“Californi.v  Weighs  Health  Ixsuranxe” 

By  Mary  Ross 

Survey  Graphic.  May.  4500  words. 

“On  March  3,  ...  a special  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  California  Medical  Association  voted  at 
Los  Angeles  to  recommend  legislation  for  mandatory 
health  insurance.  The  Association  thus  became  the  first 
important  medical  group  in  this  country — and  probably 
the  first  in  the  world — to  offer  their  ‘full  aid  and  co- 
operation’ in  establishing  a compulsory  health-insurance 
system.  Their  vote  repudiated  the  stand  taken  by  the 
American  IMedical  Association  at  Chicago  on  February 
16  when  that  body  reiterated  opposition  to  compulsory 
health  insurance  under  any  auspices  whatever. 

“A  committee  of  the  California  Medical  Association 
was  appointed  immediately  to  work  with  a committee  of 
the  California  Senate  which  has  been  studying  the  high 
costs  of  sickness  for  the  past  two  years . . . The  hope 
is  to  work  out  a measure  fair  and  acceptable  to  both  the 
public  and  the  profession.  . . 

“Whatever  this  spring’s  legislative  action  at  Sacra- 
mento, . . . the  stand  of  the  doctors  marks  economic  and 
social  tides  which  cannot  long  be  held  back.”  Their  ac- 
tion acknowledges  a recognition  of  the  unreconciled  facts 
that,  at  present,  “the  public  is  poorly  protected”  while 
“the  profession  is  poorly  paid.” 

“Behind  the  action  lay  economic  forces  which  are  press- 
ing on  doctors  and  patients  in  all  parts  of  our  country, 
which  alone  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world  has 
made  no  provision  for  some  form  of  mandatory  health 
insurance.  Behind  it  also  was  a range  of  experience  and 
circumstances  of  special  importance  within  California  it- 
self.” 

Surveys  made  by  the  California  Medical  Association 
and  the  California  E.  R.  A.  revealed  that  “lack  of  medical 
care  was  nothing  new  to  the  poor.  The  S.E.R.A.  study 
found  that  in  the  lowest  income  group  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  the  people  never  had  visited  a dentist  in  their  lives ; 
more  than  half  never  had  had  their  eyes  examined  or 
treated ; 8%  never  had  had  any  medical  care  whatever. 
Doubtless  some  of  these  had  had  no  need  for  doctoring, 
but  the  way  in  which  percentages  shrank  as  income  went 
up  indicated  that  it  was  not  perfect  health  but  lack  of 
money  that  brought  about  lifelong  abstinence  from  medi- 
cal services.  In  fact,  the  personal  relationship  of  doctor 
and  patient  lapsed  all  along  the  line;  about  40%  of  all 
the  people  covered  by  the  survey  had  had  no  contact  what- 
soever with  the  medical  and  allied  professions  in  the  pre- 
ceding three  years.” 

Moreover,  it  was  revealed  that  “disabling  sickness  is 
far  more  common  among  the  poorer  than  among  the  bet- 
ter-to-do,  and  most  common  of  all  among  those  who  have 
felt  the  depression  most  severely.  Even  when  cases  are 
omitted  in  which  sickness  is  the  cause  of  unemployment, 
disabling  illness  is  more  common  among  families  whose 
workers  are  unemployed  than  among  those  in  which  some- 
one has  a part-time  job ; more  common  among  the  fami- 
lies with  part-time  than  in  those  with  full-time  workers.” 

“Failure  to  get  care  is  the  patients’  side  of  the  doctor- 
dilemma.  The  other  appears  in  the  record  of  medical  in- 
comes. Nearly  a third  of  the  doctors  reporting  to  the 
survey  had  net  incomes  of  less  than  $2000  in  1633;  more 
than  half  had  less  than  $3000.  Preliminary  figures  from 
those  who  had  reported  their  incomes  for  both  1929  and 
1933  to  the  Association’s  survey  show  the  group  with 
less  than  $2000  had  increased  from  1 1 to  26%. ” 

Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Flouse  of  Delegates,  “the 
need  for  health  insurance  was  assumed.  The  only  ques- 
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tions  were  when  and  how  to  begin.”  A compulsory  scheme 
was  favored,  and  principles  and  provisions  recommended 
for  “a  plan  of  health  insurance  to  cover  employed  persons 
with  incomes  under  $3000,  mandatory  for  people  in  the 
larger  establishments  and  voluntary  within  the  same  in- 
come brackets  for  agricultural  and  domestic  workers  and 
workers  in  plants  including  less  than  three  employees.  The 
provision  for  the  latter  groups  is  voluntary  because  of  tbe 
administrative  difficulties  of  bringing  them  in  at  the  start. 
Should  actuarial  studies  now  under  way  prove  it  feasible, 
they  recommended  that  wage-earners’  dependents  be  cov- 
ered by  the  plan.  They  held  that  administration  of  the 
plan  should  come  under  a state  health-insurance  board 
appointed  by  the  governor  from  a panel  nominated  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 
No  special  groups  or  interests  should  be  represented  as 
such  on  the  board,  but  two  of  tbe  five  members  should 
be  holders  of  active  licenses  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
State.  Contributions  should  be  fixed  percentage  of  in- 
come, borne  by  employer  and  employee.” 

Californians  have  experimented  with  a number  of  plans 
to  meet  costs  of  medical  service.  “More  than  40,000  peo- 
ple in  and  about  Los  Angeles  are  obtaining  care  through 
the  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group  under  a voluntary  health- 
insurance  plan  which  in  1934  gave  complete  medical  and 
hospital  care  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  $2.70  per 
family  per  month.  The  subscribers  to  that  plan  include 
employed  people  and  their  families  in  all  walks  of  life  . . . 

“The  growth  of  such  organized  services,  of  which  there 
are  other  less  extensive  examples,  naturally  has  been 
watched  by  the  private  doctors.  Because  the  services  are 
organized  and  because  they  use  the  insurance  principle, 
they  can  give  care  less  expensively  and  more  completely 
than  it  can  be  given  under  any  arrangement  betw’een  the 
individual  doctor  and  ordinary  family.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$><$>  ^ <j> 

“State  Insurance  Scored  by  Doctors” 

By  W.  L.  Laiireiice 

The  New  York  Times.  May  15.  1400  words. 

“A  concerted  attack  on  proposals  for  compulsory  health 
insurance  was  made  . . . before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Bedell  of  Albany,  retiring  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  Dr.  Frederic  E.  Sondern  of  New  York,  the  in- 
coming president . . . 

“Tf  the  experience  of  the  medical  profession,’  said 
Dr.  Sondern,  ‘justified  the  opinion  that  a system  of  com- 
pulsory sickness  insurance  would  result  in  the  adequate 
medical  care  of  all  the  people,  they  would  be  the  loudest 
advocates  of  that  system.  It  is  because  they  are  firmly 
convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  actual  experience  that 
they  are  opposed  to  it.  This  opposition  is  not  only  by  a 
small  group  of  particularly  interested  persons  but  it  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  entire  organized  medical  pro- 
fession of  America. 

“ ‘The  medical  profession  is  opposed  to  compulsory 
sickness  insurance  because  they  consider  it  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  workman,  in  that  such  regimenta- 
tion and  business  control  of  professional  services  are 
known  to  be  fatal  to  progress  and,  without  exception, 
lower  the  quality  of  the  medical  service  to  the  sick  con- 
cerned,’ Dr.  Sondern  went  on.  ‘Such  insurance  service 
is  mass  practice  and  such  mass  practice  is  robbed  of  in- 
dividualism, and  this  loss  eliminates  to  a great  degree 
personal  interest.  In  order  to  conduct  a system  of  this 
kind  an  elaborate  administrative  organization  is  required 
and  this  bureaucracy  stands  between  the  patient  and  his 


doctor.^  The  created  supervising  system  by  visits  to  pa- 
tients, inspection  of  confidential  histories,  checking  of  cor- 
rect diagnosis  and  treatment  to  evaluate  proper  service, 
lessens  the  patients  confidence  in  his  physician  to  a harm- 
ful degree.  The  rigid  restriction  in  the  cost  of  drugs  and 
sickroom  appliances  also  hampers  the  doctor  and  has  a 
bearing  on  efficiency  in  medication  and  the  comfort  of  the 
patient.’ 

“Dr.  Sondern  cited  the  rate  of  illness  in  industry  as  ‘an 
index  of  the  effect  of  a compulsory  health  insurance  sys- 
tem on  the  health  of  the  people.  In  England,  for  exam- 
ple,’ he  said,  ‘there  was  in  time  lost  to  industry  through 
sickness,  in  1933,  a total  of  29,000,000  weeks’  work,  or 
an  equivalent  of  12  months’  work  for  558,000  persons. 
This  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  12j4  days  for  each  workman 
per  year,  or  nearly  double  the  period  lost  23  years  pre- 
viously before  the  compulsory  insurance  system  went  into 
effect.  In  Germany  this  loss  has  trebled  in  the  fifty  years 
of  health  insurance,  while  in  the  United  States  this  "aver- 
age loss  of  time  per  workman  per  year  is  about  6]^  days, 
which  is  no  increase  over  the  figures  of  25  years  ago. 

“ ‘Health  insurance  has  also  had  no  favorable  effect  on 
the  mortality  of  the  people  as  far  as  I know.  In  England 
the  mortality  rate  was  13.8  per  100,000  population  in 
1913,  and  12.3  in  1933,  while  in  the  United  States  it  was 
14.0  in  1913  and  11.0  in  1933.’ 

“That  there  is  ‘lack  of  confidence  in  the  panel  doctor,’ 
Dr.  Sondern  stated,  ‘is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  50 
to  60%  of  the  patients  seen  at  the  free  clinics  of  the  Lon- 
don hospitals  are  insured  persons  who  could  consult  their 
own  panel  doctor  without  cost.  It  is  a well-known  fact,’ 
he  added,  ‘that  if  an  insured  person  or  his  family  are 
alarmed  about  his  condition,  a private  physician  will  be 
called,  though  he  is  apt  to  be  another  insurance  doctor, 
engaged,  however,  in  his  private  capacity  and  not  as  an 
insurance  doctor.  The  American  people  should  not  look 
with  favor  on  foreign  systems  of  medical  care  which 
would  certainly  lessen  the  quality  of  medical  service.’ 
“While  opposing  any  systems  calling  for  compulsory 
health  insurance.  Dr.  Sondern  made  it  clear  that  he  is 
not  opposed  to  a system  calling  for  a voluntary  form  of 
insurance.  ‘Some  voluntary  plan  of  including  the  possi- 
bility of  sickness  cost  in  the  family  budget  is  indicated, 
but  the  American  type  of  independence  should  be  main- 
tained in  relationship  with  doctors  as  in  all  else.’ 

“Dr.  Bedell  spoke  in  a similar  vein.  ‘All  experience 
has  proven,’  he  said,  ‘that  a universal  compulsory  plan  is 
extravagantly  wasteful  and  that  medical  service  is  not  de- 
livered at  a decreased  cost,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
takes  more  money  and  affords  less  genuine  relief.  For- 
eign schemes  for  the  political  domination  of  medical  serv- 
ice must  never  be  permitted  to  gain  a foothold  in  the  Land 
of  the  Free.  The  day  of  totalitarianism  has  not  arrived. 
The  individual  when  ill  is  still  an  individual  and  as  such 
deserves  the  particular  care  necessary  to  cure,  if  possible, 
at  least  to  alleviate  his  suffering.’  ” 

G.  R.  W. 

<s>  <s>  ❖ <s> 

“Will  America  Copy  Germany’s  Mistakes?” 

By  Gustav  Harts,  German  labor  economist;  Foreword  by 
W alter  Linn 

Pennsylvania  Self-Insurers’  Association,  Finance  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia.  Pamphlet.  31  pp.  10^ 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  claims  that  social  insur- 
ance, which  originated  in  Germany  50  years  ago,  is  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  evils  it  aims  to  alleviate.  Con- 
sequently, he  warns  us  against  following  the  German  ex- 
ample. However,  as  stated  in  the  foreword,  “he  is  not 
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one  of  those  who  would  tear  down  something  and  leave 
nothing  in  its  place,  but  he  has  a plan  of  his  own  which 
he  considers  infinitely  superior  to  social  insurance,  namely, 
compulsory  savings.  He  proposes  that  every  worker  be 
compelled  by  law  to  save  a certain  percentage  of  his  earn- 
ings, deposit  them  at  interest  in  his  own  name  in  a bank 
under  Government  protection,  and  out  of  them,  take  care 
of  his  own  rainy  days ; create  his  own  security.”  This 
scheme  could  be  handled  by  existing  institutions  and  thus 
eliminate  the  vast  overhead  which  a social  insurance  sys- 
tem entails.  It  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
preserving  property  rights  and  the  rights  of  inheritance. 
Moreover,  “under  the  savings  system  the  larger  part  of 
the  working  population  can,  within  a generation,  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  middle  class  prosperity.  But  even  in  the 
very  beginning,  when  the  broad  masses  notice  the  growth 
of  their  savings  accounts,  their  minds  wilt  be  imbued  with 
the  sense  of  property  ownership  and  capital  formation. 
Thereby  an  objective  will  be  set  which  they  will  try  to 
reach  and  which  will  stimulate  their  ambition.” 

“On  January  15,  1935  . . . the  German  government 
discontinued  unemployment  insurance.”  This  move  was 
made  under  a different  Government  from  that  under 
which  the  scheme  was  inaugurated.  Mr.  Hartz  suggests 
that  the  discontent  fomented  by  the  unsatisfactory  fea- 
tures of  the  social  insurance  system  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  former  administration  and  would  be 
likely  to  do  the  same  in  this  country. 

Social  insurance  (all  forms  of  which  are  really  unem- 
ployment insurance,  whether  paid  for  sickness,  accident, 
early  incapacity,  or  old  age)  is  not  really  insurance.  It 
is  a reserve  composed  of  contributions  by  employer  and 
employee — both  of  which  are  deducted  from  the  work- 
er’s wages — from  which  fund  is  subtracted  the  elaborate 
overhead  expenditures,  so  that  the  workers  derive  less 
monetary  benefits  than  they  pay  into  the  fund.  Embit- 
tered by  this  realization,  they  turn  against  the  very  gov- 
ernment that  has  inaugurated  the  system  with  humane  in- 
tent and  in  the  hope  of  controlling  these  masses  by  keeping 
them  content.  The  system,  in  action,  goes  awry.  By 
reducing  net  wages,  it  keeps  the  poor  impoverished  and 
dependent.  And  so  “the  state-political  results  expected 
of  the  establishment  of  social  insurance,  viz.,  making  the 
workmen  contented  and  loyal  citizens,  were  (in  Germany) 
not  only  negative,  but  they  actually  led  to  ends  opposed 
to  those  anticipated. 

“No  doubt  these  were  not  the  only  causes.  Social  in- 
surance was,  however,  insofar  responsible  as  the  State,  by 
relieving  the  workmen  to  a great  extent  from  the  burden 
of  having  to  provide  for  themselves,  posed  as  the  great 
‘benefactor.’  This  made  it  the  scapegoat  upon  which  all 
demands,  all  discontent  were  thrust  . . . Discontent  and 
grumbling  . . . arose  from  the  social  insurance  principle, 
which  is  only  able  to  grant  a minimum,  and  the  odium  of 
the  insufficiency  accompanying  it  . . . 

“On  the  other  hand  the  principle  of  keeping  the  allow- 
ance on  an  insufficient  scale  must  be  persevered  in.  For 
should  the  allowance  equal  the  wages  the  consequences 
would  prove  ruinous  to  the  workman’s  morale  if  in  case 
of  sickness  he  drew  an  equally  high  amount  as  that  earned 
by  hard  labor  . . . 

“It  is  social  insurance,  therefore,  that  makes  needy 
people,  in  order  to  give  them,  after  they  have  become 
needy,  very  inadequate  support.  Social  insurance  origin- 
ally was  established  to  help  those  in  distress.  Now  there 
are  poor  of  its  creation.” 

Thus  “it  may  easily  be  proved  that  social  insurance  is 
not  only  caused  by  lack  of  means,  but  it  even  makes  of  it 
a social  principle,  aggravates  and  spreads  it,  makes  it 


permanent  . . . The  instinct  given  man  by  nature  to 
hoard  for  eventual  times  of  need,  which  forms  tlie  basis 
of  accumulating  money  and  of  acquiring  ])ro])crty — upon 
this  all  culture  and  progress  are  founded — could  only  be 
completely  killed  by  a communistic-socialistic  vision  in 
which  people  were  not  obliged  to  put  money  by  out  of  a 
sense  of  self-preservation  because  they  were  shielded  from 
the  worst,  from  direct  necessity,  by  social  insurance.” 

In  an  economic  crisis  even  the’  best  organized  social  in- 
surance, based  not  “on  actuarial  reserves  as  in  the  case  of 
life  insurance,  but  on  a system  of  funds  sufficient  to  cover 
the  demand,”  is  forced  to  reduce  its  benefits  and  increase 
its  premiums  until,  if  the  crisis  is  of  long  duration,  it  be- 
comes bankrupt.  “In  true  insurance,  the  amassing  of  ade- 
quate capital  is  only  possible  when  an  approximate  pre- 
liminary calculation  of  the  demands  can  be  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  life  insurance,  which  is  based  on  mortality  tables 
and  similar  actuarial  statistics.  The  risk  of  unemployment 
cannot  possibly  be  mathematically  calculated.  Unem- 
ployment is  a risk  actuarily  unascertainable.” 

Sickness  insurance  fosters  the  faking  of  illness,  in- 
creases the  average  number  of  days  of  absence  attributed 
to  ill-health,  encourages  excessive  “ ‘overdoctoring.’  ” To 
check  bluffing,  “the  sick  insurance  engages  so-called  con- 
fidential doctors  who  have  to  submit  the  patient  to  a final 
examination  to  see  whether  he  is  too  ill  to  work  . . . The 
genuine  patient  is  justly  indignant  to  find  that  the  exist- 
ence of  his  illness  is  doubted,  and  that  he,  who  has  always 
paid  his  premiums  regularly  and  has  a right  to  demand 
conscientious  attendance,  is  considered  a cheat.  This  sys- 
tem, together  with  the  rest  of  the  bureaucratic  apparatus, 
has  wedged  itself  between  doctor  and  patient,  completely 
destroying  the  patient’s  confidence  in  his  physician.”  Fur- 
thermore, “mass  demand  compels  a limitation  in  the  use  of 
medicines.  Doctors  must  not  prescribe  what  they  con- 
sider good  for  the  patient,  they  only  being  allowed  to 
give  remedies  entered  in  a book  of  medical  regulations  for 
insurance  purposes.  The  insured  workman  becomes  a 
second  class  patient.” 

Despite  all  these  faults,  “social  insurance  has  taught 
one  good  lesson : everyone  must  use  part  of  his  earnings  to 
protect  his  future.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$>  <»  <S>  <«> 

“The  Search  for  Social  Security” 

By  Tully  Nettleton,  Sisley  Huddleston,  and  E.  C.  Cotes 
A series  of  articles  published  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  during  April. 

Social  security  is  now  front  page  news.  Its  importance 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  'Wagner-Lewis-Daughton 
Bill  is  on  President  Roosevelt’s  list  of  “must”  legislation. 
This  Bill  establishes  a system  of  Federal  old-age  benefits 
and  enables  states  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for 
the  aged,  for  maternal  and  child  welfare,  and  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Outstanding  alternative  propos- 
als for  providing  old  age  benefits  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation were  the  Townsend  Plan  and  the  Lundeen  Bill. 

A review  of  existing  State  Legislation  indicates  that 
in  most  instances  there  is  need  for  legislative  change  to 
harmonize  the  state  programs  with  the  Federal  plans. 
Unemployment  Insurance  is  much  less  developed  than 
Old-Age  Security  schemes.  Twenty-two  state  legisla- 
tures have  adjourned  without  waiting  for  final  action  on 
the  Federal  Security  Bill ; 24  other  state  legislatures  are 
still  in  session. 

In  the  fourth  article  of  the  series,  “Europe  Eases  In- 
security Menace,”  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  older  countries 
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have  gone  much  farther  than  the  United  States  in  estab- 
lishing social  security  plans.  Great  Britain  has  had  un- 
employment insurance  in  various  forms  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury, although  the  first  public  leadership  in  compulsory 
insurance  began  in  certain  Swiss  municipalities  in  the  last 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other  countries  have  fol- 
lowed this  lead,  with  Germany  as  the  chief  proponent  of 
compulsory  insurance.  Nearly  40,(XK),000  persons  are  es- 
timated as  compulsorily  insured  in  Europe  where  it  is 
significant  that  voluntary  schemes  have  proved  more  and 
more  inadequate.  It  is  also  significant  that  in  practically 
every  European  country  there  exists  in  some  form  old-age 
pensions,  unemployment  compensation,  widows’  allow- 
ances, and  health  insurance  either  controlled  or  subsidized 
by  the  State. 

A more  detailed  account  of  Great  Britain’s  experience 
occupies  another  article,  while  the  sixth  in  the  series,  en- 
titled “Two  Nations  Retain  Individualism,’’  reviews  two 
outstanding  exceptions  to  the  general  trend.  Austria,  a 
pioneer  in  advanced  labor  and  social  legislation,  has  met 
the  present  economic  crisis  by  drastically  trimming  her 
program  in  this  field.  The  450,000,000  inhabitants  of 
China  have  traditionally  depended  for  individual  security 
on  family  ties  rather  than  official  safeguards,  although 
famines  and  floods  have  resulted  in  relief  commissions  that 
mark  what  may  be  the  beginning  of  wider  governmental 
acthdties  in  this  field. 

“Longevity  has  been  going  up  and  job  opportunities  for 
the  aged  have  been  going  down’’  is  the  keynote  of  the 
seventh  article  which  includes  comments  from  students 
of  this  phenomenon.  “Industry  in  General  Backs  Secur- 
ity’’ brings  together  comments  from  various  industrial 
leaders.  While  most  of  these  indicate  approval  of  social 
security  schemes  in  theory,  many  of  them  raise  objections 
to  the  immediate  plans  that  are  under  consideration. 

Another  article  brings  together  various  comments  on 
the  practicability  of  unemployment  insurance,  but  features 
in  its  discussion  of  maternal  and  child  welfare  provisions 
the  idea  of  “women  and  children  first’’  as  the  law  of 
social  security  as  well  as  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  fringe 
problems,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  are  discussed  in  the 
tenth  installment. 

An  interesting  review  of  public  works  programs  de- 
scribes the  experience  of  various  countries  with  this  “pump 
priming’’  procedure  that  is  receiving  so  much  attention  in 
the  United  States.  There  is,  however,  the  reiteration  of 
the  importance  of  compulsory  insurance  as  an  essential 
factor  of  any  social  security  program. 

The  closing  article  touches  the  high  spots  of  the  whole 
field  and  brings  out  the  principle  that  security  really  means 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  riches  of  the  world  rather 
than  wealth  itself. 

M.  S.  M. 

<J>  ^ ^ 

“Inching  Toward  Social  Security” 

The  New  Republic.  May  1.  1200  words. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  passing  the  Social 
Security  legislation  has  brought  the  United  States,  the 
last  of  the  great  industrial  nations,  to  the  point  of  ad- 
mitting that  workers  are  dominated  by  forces  beyond  their 
control  and  that  some  Eederal  responsibility  is  necessary. 

The  bill  is  disappointing.  The  best  single  feature  is 
that  which  proposes  immediate  grants  to  the  states  for 
old-age  pensions.  However,  $30  per  month  is  the  prob- 
able maximum,  and  all  funds  will  come  from  the  pockets 
of  the  workers,  in  one  way  or  another.  This  will  cut 
down  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses,  and  at  the  same 


time  eliminate  the  small  burden  which  the  wealthy  now 
pay  to  local  aid. 

The  features  for  infant  and  maternal  care  are  also 
inadequate  and  should  have  been  dealt  with  in  a separate 
bill. 

The  unemployment  insurance  plan  has  one  advantage 
over  the  “Wisconsin  Plan”  in  that  it  sets  up  a state  fund. 
However,  here  too,  the  workers  pay  in  a payroll  tax; 
they  have  a waiting  period,  a short  duration  of  coverage, 
and  a small  amount  of  insurance.  Even  this  can  be  al- 
most nullified  by  the  employers,  if  they  can  keep  unem- 
ployment insurance  bills  from  passing  their  state  legis- 
latures, which  undoubtedly  they  will  try  hard  to  do. 

With  the  Senate,  which  may  be  able  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  bill,  rests  the  great  responsibil- 
ity of  fighting  for  a more  progressive  program. 

J.  B.  S. 

“Eacts  About  Old-Age  Security” 

Prepared  and  published  by  Committee  on  Social  Legisla- 
tion of  the  National  Conference  of  Business  Paper  Edi- 
tors and  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  330 
West  42  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  8400 
words. 

This  report  presents  a factual  summary  of  proposed 
federal  legislation  relative  to  old-age  assistance.  It  dis- 
cusses the  economic  aspects  of  the  problem,  emphasizing 
the  familiar  fact  that  old-age  dependency  is  chiefly  a re- 
sult of  modern  industrial  developments  which  have  .short- 
ened the  working  period  at  the  same  time  that  modern 
medicine  has  prolonged  life.  In  1930  there  were  6,634- 
000  citizens  more  than  sixty-five  years  old  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  a study  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, nearly  41  % of  this  number  are  entirely  dependent. 

Old-age  pension  experience  in  the  United  States  is  re- 
viewed, with  an  analysis  of  the  laws  in  thirty  states  and  a 
comparison  of  almshouse  costs.  The  conclusion  that  old- 
age  assistance  entails  “only  a third  of  the  costs”  of  alms- 
house care  should,  however,  be  questioned,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  in  some  states  the  grants  are  far  too  low  to 
maintain  health  and  decency. 

Industrial  pension  plans  show  a coverage  of  3,743,000 
employees.  Other  forms  of  pensions  include  eight  trade- 
union  plans.  Federal  pensions  of  various  types,  the  system 
for  state  employees  in  eight  states,  and  the  retirement 
plans  of  some  thirteen  religious  denominations.  Euro- 
pean old-age  pension  plans  are  reviewed  without  comment. 

In  reference  to  the  Wagner  Bill,  the  report  maintains 
that  a pension  plan  based  on  a flat  contribution  rate  would 
work  an  injustice  on  various  industries  and  cites  as  an 
example  the  construction  industry  in  which  labor  costs 
are  high. 

The  report  concludes  that  it  is  “impossible  to  appraise 
accurately  the  capacity  of  American  business  to  defray 
the  costs  involved  in  any  national  pension  plan.” 

H.  G.  T. 

<S>  •«>  <S>  <J> 

“Unemployment  Insurance  and  Public  Works  Re- 
lief” 

Economic  Conditions,  Governmental  Finance,  United 
States  Securities.  (Bulletin)  Issued  by  the  National 
City  Bank,  New  York  City. 

In  this  article  the  author  insists  that  while  no  issue 
exists  over  the  proposition  that  public  relief  must  be  sup- 
plied properly  to  care  for  persons  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain employment  and  are  without  means  of  supporting 
themselves  and  families,  a question  arises  as  to  the  meth- 
ods proposed  for  meeting  the  situation. 
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He  feels  that  there  are  two  different  approaches  to  the 
unemployment  problem.  “One  is  by  way  of  a destructive 
attack  upon  the  economic  system,  asserting  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  disorder  and  seeking  its  overthrow  from 
the  foundations  up.  The  leaders  of  this  attack  are 
avowed  enemies  of  the  institutions  upon  which  this  na- 
tion is  founded,  but  much  support  to  their  agitation  is 
given  by  persons  who,  without  sharing  in  their  full  pur- 
poses, are  more  or  less  persuaded  that  because  the  eco- 
nomic system  is  in  disorder,  it  must  be  itself  responsible 
for  the  disorder.  As  well  say  that  the  moral  order  of  so- 
ciety is  responsible  for  the  violations  of  it. 

“The  other  approach  to  the  subject  of  unemployment 
relief  is  by  way  of  three  premises,  to  wit : ( 1 ) that  the 

present  state  of  unemployment  is  abnormal  and  unneces- 
sary, caused  by  the  War  and  resulting  from  derangements 
in  a complex  system  of  production  and  trade;  (2)  that 
the  derangements  may  be  rapidly  corrected  and  the  de- 
pression overcome  by  intelligent  cooperation  between  the 
different  groups  of  the  system,  but  that  it  may  be  pro- 
tracted indefinitely,  and  may  become  worse,  if  the  de- 
rangements are  not  corrected;  and  finally,  (3)  that  no 
system,  of  mere  relief  which  does  nothing  more  than  sup- 
port the  helpless  population  in  a dependent  position — 
either  through  doles  or  public  works  that  compensate  nei- 
ther the  Treasury  nor  the  public  for  the  expenditures 
upon  them — can  possibly  take  the  place  of  the  free  and 
natural  system  of  self-supporting  industry. 

“The  system  as  it  has  existed  since  primative  times 
is  essentially  cooperative,  consisting  of  an  exchange  of 
services.  Hence  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  ‘normal 
exchange  relations’  be  reestablished  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  every  policy  proposed  as  a mere  measure 
of  relief  be  carefully  examined  as  to  the  influence  it  will 
have  upon  recovery.  Every  group  and  class  is  interested 
in  recovery.  The  needy  themselves  are  concerned  that 
efforts  in  their  behalf  shall  not  protract  the  depression.’’ 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill  now  pending  before 
Congress  proposes  to  create  a fund  for  the  unemployed 
by  a tax  levied  upon  employees  as  a percentage  of  their 
payroll.  This  tax  will  affect  general  purchasing  power, 
consumption,  industry,  and  employment.  Regarding  this 
matter  the  author  states  that  since  no  fund  exists  at  the 
present  this  is  an  inopportune  time  to  start  the  plan,  bas- 
ing his  objection  on  the  grounds  that  the  cost  would 
be  an  obstruction  to  business.  It  would  increase  produc- 
tion costs  and  prices  which  would  unfavorably  affect  the 
demand  for  products,  thus  tending  to  delay  recovery. 
The  tax,  being  a levy  on  payrolls  and  not  on  profits,  must 
inevitably  tend  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  former. 

There  can  be  no  relief  from  the  existing  situation  in 
mere  provisions  to  support  and  maintain  it ; the  only  real 
relief  can  come  by  a revival  of  life,  enterprise,  and  ac- 
tivity throughout  the  economic  system  that  will  start  all 
the  currents  of  trade  flowing  in  a normal  manner.  Trade 
consists  of  an  exchange  of  services,  give  and  take,  on  a 
mutually  advantageous  basis,  and  on  terms  that  will  clear 
the  markets.  The  only  remedy  for  unemployment  is 
the  restoration  of  balanced  relations  throughout  industry. 

The  pressure  for  unemployment  insurance  is  based 
upon  a belief  that  unemployment  is  a necessary  feature 
of  the  free  economic  system.  The  unemployment  result- 
ing from  the  World  War  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
of  the  plans  that  are  offered  now.  They  do  not  touch 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  problem,  such  as  how  to  hold, 
or  invest,  the  vast  fund  which  they  propose  to  accumu- 
late or  how  to  realize  on  it  when  needed,  or  recognize 
the  cause  of  unemployment.  These  plans  are  essentially 
superficial,  incomplete,  and  inadequate,  unsuited  to  pres- 


ent conditions.  Unemployment  insurance  and  other  mon- 
etary drains  on  business  will  do  nothing  to  end  the  de- 
pression, but  must  tend  to  protract  it,  and  with  the  Treas- 
ury deficit  running  at  billions  per  year,  the  time  element 
is  an  imperative  factor. 

S.  M.  G. 

<*><*><?><$> 

“Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Tax  Policy  to  Aid 
Economic  Recovery  and  Permanent  Prosperity” 
Tax  Policy  League,  309  East  34  Street,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlet.  2000  words. 

“In  view  of  the  present  confused  condition  of  public 
finance,  particularly  in  state  and  local  governments,  and 
the  important  bearing  that  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture policies  have  upon  the  general  well-being,  economic 
recovery,  and  permanent  prosperity,  a committee  of  the 
Tax  Policy  League  has  formulated,  briefly,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  principles  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
helpful  to  legislators : 

“(1)  Economy  in  governmental  expenditures — na- 
tional, state,  and  local — should  be  constructive  in  nature, 
not  adding  needlessly  to  unemployment,  nor  forcing  the 
elimination  of  services  essential  to  the  public  welfare.” 

“Constructive  economies  are  always  desirable,  as  there- 
by the  tax  money  of  the  citizens  may  provide  a greater 
range  and  higher  grade  of  community  services.  Much  of 
the  recent  budget  slashing,  however,  has  not  been  of  this 
nature.  School  terms  have  been  shortened ; classrooms 
overcrowded ; hospitals  inadequately  provided  for ; the 
reporting  of  governmental  functions  neglected;  health, 
police,  and  fire  standards  lowered ; library  services  handi- 
capped ; and  recreation  curtailed.  It  is  poor  economy  to 
resort  to  budget  slashing  that  will  lower  the  present  and 
future  mental,  physical,  and  moral  standards  of  the  com- 
munity.” 

“(2)  Government  should  always  be  prepared  to  take 
up  the  slack  occasioned  by  a decrease  of  business  activity 
by  carrying  on  a vigorous  program  of  public  works  and 
services.” 

“Achievement  and  maintenance  of  a high  level  of  per- 
manent prosperity  may  be  advanced  by  adequate  govern- 
mental expenditures  for  well-planned,  well-timed,  and 
well-administered  public  works  and  community  facilities 
and  services  beneficial  to  business  and  to  health,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  and  culture.” 

“(3)  Balancing  of  revenues  and  expenditures — es- 
pecially by  the  Eederal  Government — should  be  cyclical, 
not  annual.  Abnormal  outlays  should,  therefore,  be  fi- 
nanced mainly  by  borrowing,  with  more  rapid  amortiza- 
tion than  heretofore  in  periods  of  prosperity.” 

“In  the  present  crisis  and  until  a trend  towards  wide- 
spread prosperity  appears  assured,  chief  reliance  must  be 
had  on  public  borrowing,  rather  than  on  increased  taxes, 
as  sources  of  emergency  revenues.  There  must  be  avoid- 
ance, on  the  one  hand,  of  unsound  and  ruinous  tax- 
limitation  laws  in  the  various  states,  and  of  recourse  to 
general  sales  taxes  and  other  levies  which  hamper  busi- 
ness recovery.  Unwise  taxes  in  time  of  depression  in- 
crease the  need  for  relief  and  aggravate  the  very  con- 
ditions which  wise  public  spending  might  remedy.  A 
properly  coordinated  system  of  state  and  national  financ- 
ing would  provide  adequate  sums  for  normal  and  emer- 
gency expenditures  without  undue  burden  on  any  group, 
and  would  enable  all  to  contribute  their  fair  share  to  the 
general  welfare.” 

“(4)  Increased  reliance  on  graduated  taxes  on  in- 
comes and  inheritances  and  on  carefully  planned  levies 
upon  land  values  will  partially  offset  the  maldistribution 
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of  buying  power  which  has  been  an  aggravating  factor  in 
the  present  business  depression.” 

“Ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received  are  generally 
recognized  by  students  of  public  finance  as  the  most  de- 
sirable bases  of  taxation.  Graduated  taxes  on  inheritances 
and  net  incomes  and  scientifically  devised  taxes  on  real 
property  are  the  most  efficient  levies  for  realizing  this 
ideal.  These  three  forms  of  taxation  have  the  further 
advantage  of  serving  to  offset  to  some  extent  the  mal- 
distribution of  purchasing  power  which  acts  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  widespread  prosperity.” 

“(5)  Social  security  for  every  citizen,  financed  as  far 
as  necessary  through  the  power  of  taxation,  could  be 
made  an  important  factor  in  assuring  nation-wide  sus- 
tained purchasing  power.” 

“Adequate  social  security — including  old-age  pensions, 
health  insurance,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
widows’  and  orphans’  pensions — should  be  provided  . . . 
Such  a system  of  social  security  would  have  the  double 
advantage  of  removing  from  the  masses  of  the  people 
their  dread  of  dependence  on  private  charity,  and  of  mak- 
ing it  safe  for  the  average  family  to  contribute  to  the 
general  w'elfare  by  spending  liberally  for  current  needs 
and  satisfaction.” 

“(6)  The  present  distress  of  local  governments  should 
he  eased  through  consolidation  and  reorganization  of 
many  local  units,  through  more  scientific  and  more  effi- 
cient administration  of  real  estate  taxes,  through  care- 
fully devised  equalization  grants  for  certain  functions 
having  both  state  and  local  significance,  through  increased 
sharing  of  state-collected  taxes,  and  through  more  effec- 
tive supervision  of  local  fiscal  methods.” 

“One  of  the  fundamental  troubles  of  local  government 
is  the  excessive  number  of  units  which  are  too  small  to 
administer  governmental  functions  effectively.  Drastic 
reorganization  and  consolidation  of  governmental  units 
is  necessary  in  many  states.” 

“(7)  Personal  property  taxes,  which  are  administra- 
tively unsatisfactory,  and  general  sales  and  poll  taxes, 
which  are  regressive  in  nature  and  therefore  constitute 
an  unfair  burden  upon  the  poorer  classes,  should  be 
abolished  as  speedily  as  possible.” 

“The  taxpaying  ability  represented  by  personal  prop- 
erty, both  tangible  and  intangible,  can  be  effectively 
reached  through  income  taxation  . . . General  sales  and 
poll  taxes  bear  no  relation  to  ability  to  pay,  but  are  in- 
stead extremely  regressive  in  character  and  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  equity.  General  sales  taxes 
are,  moreover,  repressive  in  their  effect  upon  business, 
as  they  tend  to  diminish  buying  and  to  drive  business 
across  state  lines.  They  fall  with  unequal  effect  upon 
different  business  enterprises.  Poll  taxes  yield  little 
revenue  and  are  difficult  to  collect.” 

“(8)  Tax-limiting  provisions  and  uniformity  clauses 
in  the  state  constitutions  should  be  repealed.” 

“State  constitutions  should  not  be  cluttered  up  with 
provisions  restricting  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  levy 
taxes.  Uniformity  clauses  and  tax-limit  provisions  are 
particularly  bad.  Uniformity  clauses,  which  still  exist 
in  many  of  our  state  constitutions,  have  prevented  neces- 
sary and  desirable  tax  reforms ; while  tax-limit  provisions 
have  caused  serious  curtailment  of  governmental  activi- 
ties, have  injured  the  credit  of  local  communities,  and 
have  forced  the  adoption  of  undesirable  forms  of  taxa- 
tion.” 

“(9)  There  should  be  much  more  scientific  and 
mutually  helpful  coordination  than  now  exists  among  the 
tax  systems  of  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments.” 
“Uncoordinated  and  overlapping  taxation  often  results 


in  inequities,  in  irritation  to  taxpayers,  and  in  needless 
costs  of  collection.  Some  taxes  cannot  be  efficiently  ad- 
ministered on  a local,  or  even  state-wide,  basis.  Varia- 
tions in  state  policies  with  respect  to  corporate  income, 
gasoline,  liquor,  and  inheritance  taxes  have  brought 
chaotic  conditions  of  interstate  competition,  tax  evasion, 
bootlegging  (of  liquor  and  gasoline)  and  other  evils  . . . 

“The  principles  outlined  above  combine  objectives  real- 
izable during  1935  with  others  attainable  only  after  years 
of  public  enlightenment,  legislative  enactment,  and  in 
some  cases  constitutional  amendment.  The  goal  is  the 
ultimate  adoption  in  the  United  States  of  a system  of  pub- 
lic revenues  and  expenditures  which  will  help  to  make 
possible  the  achievement  of  widespread  and  permanent 
prosperity  without  the  sacrifice  of  our  fundamental  lib- 
erties.” 

R.  E.  B. 

<$>  <s>  <s>  ^ 

“Your  Billions — Whence  and  Whither?” 

By  Frederick  Hanssen 

The  Literary  Digest.  May  11.  8CX3  words. 

Concerning  the  geographical  source  and  destination  of 
the  Government’s  money,  this  article  points  out  the  redis- 
tribution effected  by  expenditures  for  relief  purposes. 

A chart  of  the  Government’s  income  from  taxes  and 
bond  sales  for  the  years  1933-1934  shows  clearly  that 
“certain  districts  contributed  relatively  less  to  the  flow 
into  Washington,  and  drew  relatively  more  from  the  flow 
out  of  Washington. 

“This  flow  of  money  becomes  extremely  important  to 
the  business  man,  because,  under  existing  conditions,  total 
purchasing  power  is  represented  largely  by  (1)  wages, 
(2)  income  from  investments,  and  (3)  government  pay- 
ments. Any  important  change  in  government  payments, 
especially  if  that  change  also  involves  geographical  real- 
locations,  has  very  important  repercussions  upon  the  total 
volume  of  business  in  a given  area. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  flow  out  of  Washington  under 
the  old  relief  system,  and  under  the  new  works-relief  pro- 
gram, changes  direction  in  a very  important  way.  Under 
the  works-relief  program  . . . those  areas  containing 
most  employables  will  get  the  greatest  benefit.”  (The 
probable  number  of  employables  in  each  state  is  estimated 
in  proportion  to  the  total  number  on  relief  at  the  end  of 
1934.) 

“The  flow  of  funds  has  been  largely  from  the  North- 
east into  the  West  and  South.  But,  under  the  works- 
relief  program,  this  flow  will  be  changed,  because  the  big 
hulk  of  the  employables  is  located  in  the  Northeast. 

“Accompanying  this  article  there  is  included  a tabula- 
tion of  how  each  state  has  fared  as  a recipient  of  actual 
governmental  allocation  of  relief  funds,  and  how  it  is 
estimated  it  will  fare  under  the  works  relief  program. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  total  now  on  relief  in  each 
state,  divided  pro  rata  into  the  total  expenditure  of  $4,- 
880,000,000.” 

Although  these  tabulations  are  merely  estimates,  “they 
do  present  overwhelming  evidence  that,  relatively,  the 
Northeast  will  be  the  area  most  signally  benefited  by  this 
great  change  in  relief  policy.  . . In  all  probability,  these 
figures  will  underestimate,  rather  than  overestimate,  the 
effect  on  the  Northeast,  because  this  program  calls  for 
greater  utilization  of  materials  than  the  former  dole  sys- 
tem, and  the  great  source  of  industrial  output  in  this  coun- 
try is  largely  centered  in  the  Northeast.” 

G.  R.  W. 
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“Business  Sectors  Likely  to  be  Benefited  by  Works 
Relief  Appropriation” 

By  Kendall  K.  Hoyt 

The  Annalist.  April  19.  2500  words. 

Retail  business  should  not  be  too  optimistic  about  the 
probable  effects  of  the  $4,880,000,000  work-relief  pro- 
gram, since  “the  rate  of  Federal  spending  already  is  so 
large  that  the  new  outlay  will  act  to  maintain  it  rather 
than  to  bring  any  sharp  increase  at  this  time.  The  effect, 
moreover,  may  not  be  discernible  in  most  areas  because 
of  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  fund  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  because  of  delays  in  setting  the  work  in  motion.” 
If  work  is  apportioned  to  meet  only  the  budgetary  de- 
ficiency, the  results  will  be  “highly  desirable  from  a social 
viewpoint,  but  unlikely  to  give  much  impetus  to  business. 
Retail  trade  will  be  aided  to  the  extent  that  those  on  work 
relief  will  be  free  to  make  their  own  purchases  rather 
than  being  paid  partly  in  kind.”  Thus  almost  the  only 
importance  of  the  program  to  business  interests  is  “that 
it  will  help  to  maintain  the  present  volume  of  business, 
though  it  may  do  more  than  that  in  certain  areas  and 
certain  industries.” 

However,  while  the  effect  upon  mass  purchasing  power 
may  be  scant,  the  extension  of  the  work-relief  program 
“can  act  as  a mild  stimulus  to  business  in  two  ways : first, 
through  the  Federal  purchase  of  materials  and  equipment, 
and,  second,  through  the  hiring  of  supervisory  personnel 
at  more  than  relief  wages.”  This  classification  may  in- 
clude from  5 to  10%  of  the  increased  man  power. 

Specific  effects  will  be  noted  early  by  retailers  who 
handle  low-price  clothing  and  “opportunities  may  develop 
for  the  sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  floor  coverings,  and 
house-furnishings,  so  that  trade-ins  on  these  items  may 
be  accepted.  The  same  may  be  true  of  second-hand  cars, 
where  an  increased  market  will  enable  dealers  to  push 
trade-ins  for  new  cars  on  a more  assured  basis  than  be- 
fore. . . Advertising  in  popular  papers  and  magazines 
may  gain  alone  these  lines.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<s>  ^ <s> 

“Is  Government  Spending  the  Way  to  Recovery?” 
YES  says  Stuart  Chase,  Author  and  Economist ; NO  says 
David  Lawrence,  Editor  of  The  United  State  News 
The  Rotarian.  May.  5300  words. 

YES— 

Mr.  Chase  begins  by  presenting  the  two  extreme,  dead- 
end viewpoints  which  bring  most  arguments  about  bal- 
ancing the  United  States  Budget  to  an  impasse.  He  calls 
them  the  “Berlin  Impasse”  and  the  “Micawber  Impasse.” 
“Berlin  failed  a few  years  after  the  war,  to  balance  the 
German  budget,  and  the  mark  declined  to  an  infinitesimal 
value,  so  that  German  citizens  had  to  pay  for  loaves  of 
bread  in  million-mark  notes.  Advocates  of  strict  bud- 
get-balancing point  with  horror  to  these  circumstances  as 
inevitable  cause  and  effect.  They  do  not  consider  whether 
other  elements  may  have  influenced  the  runaway  inflation 
in  Germany,  nor  whether  an  alternative  would  necessarily 
have  been  better  for  the  country  and  her  citizens. 

“The  mark  was  eventually  stabilized  and  German  in- 
dustry shortly  thereafter  had  a lively  boom.  Even  today, 
while  it  is  not  in  a state  of  prosperity,  German  industry 
is  still  alive. 

“It  is  impossible  to  weigh  all  the  variables  in  the  equa- 
tion and  demonstrate  the  result  of  a different  policy,  even 
assuming  that  any  alternative  was  possible  at  the  time. 
Nor  is  it  of  much  use  to  describe  other  inflations  in  vari- 
ous countries  in  the  past  which  have  not  run  away,  such 
as  the  Civil  War  inflation  in  the  United  States.  So  the 


historical  argument  comes  up  against  the  stone  wall  which 
historical  arguments  will  always  reach,  because  history  is 
not  a science  of  controlled  experimental  conditions. 

“The  Micawber  Impasse  is  eciually  final.  ‘Annual  in- 
come twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  nineteen  nine- 
teen and  sixpence,  result  happiness.  Annual  income  twen- 
ty pounds,  annual  e.xpenditure  twenty  nought  and  six,  re- 
sult misery.’  If  one  citizen  must  balance  his  personal 
budget,  runs  the  argument,  so  must  all  citizens  balance 
their  collective  government  budget.  Inflationists  quote 
John  Maynard  Keynes  and  deny  that  a national  treasury 
has  to  keep  IMicawber's  rule,  but  their  opponents  are  not 
convinced.” 

To  avoid  either  impasse,  Mr.  Chase  dwells  on  certain 
non-financial  elements,  which  he  feels  have  a vital  bearing 
on  the  question.  First  he  agrees  that  the  budget  must  be 
balanced  eventually,  lest  the  dollar  decline  too  far  in  value 
(using  purchasing  power  as  the  measuring  rod,  since  there 
is  no  absolute  value). 

There  is  a “cardinal  difference,”  says  the  defender  of 
the  affirmative,  between  a balanced  budget  based  on  ordi- 
nary expenditures  and  one  based  on  extraordinary  or 
capitalised  expenditures.  He  continues:  “I  wish  to  per- 

suade you  of  three  points  which  seem  to  me  vital  and 
incontrovertible.  First,  we  cannot  balance  the  budget  as 
long  as  about  twenty  million  American  citizens  depend 
on  the  government  to  save  them  from  destitution  if  not 
literal  starvation.  Second,  we  cannot  let  nature  take  its 
course  as  in  earlier  depressions  and  deflate  our  highly 
mechanized  industrial  system  to  the  bitter  end.  Third, 
as  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  we  have  a number  of 
years’  leeway  for  government  spending,  before  approach- 
ing the  Berlin  disaster,  and  by  virtue  of  the  spending,  if 
it  is  well  administered,  we  need  never  reach  the  runaway 
stage.” 

Elaborating,  Mr.  Chase  disposes  of  his  first  point  as 
being  rather  obvious.  Upon  his  second  point  rest  the 
chief  arguments  for  government  spending.  We  must, 
says  he,  understand  the  characteristics  of  our  “artificially 
developed  system  of  mechanical  production”:  (1)  Our 

system  uses  forty  times  as  much  mechanical  energy  per 
capita  as  a century  ago,  which  must  be  kept  flowing.  (2) 
Industrial  inventions  have  spread  at  an  accelerating  rate 
and  have  continued  right  through  the  depression.  (3) 
Costs  of  production  in  terms  of  man-hours  of  work  are 
lowest  in  history, — hence  so  many  middlemen,  service 
trades,  and  professions.  (4)  Money  costs  have  not  fol- 
lowed man-hour  costs  down.  The  price  structure  is  badly 
out  of  line  with  the  technological  structure.  (5)  Energy 
and  invention  have  combined  to  throw  people  out  of  work, 
simultaneously  wiping  out  their  purchasing  power.  (6) 
Extreme  specialization  has  made  industry  almost  com- 
pletely interdependent — a blow  to  the  rugged  individual- 
ist. (7)  The  rate  of  expansion  of  our  population  is  de- 
creasing. (8)  Plant  capacity  for  some  years  has  been 
greater  than  markets  for  plant  output.  Result : Invest- 

ment has  slowed  down,  savings  have  accumulated,  and 
we  have  a standstill  in  construction  and  the  heavy  indus- 
tries. (9)  Eoreign  markets  have  declined  with  many  for- 
merly so-called  “backward”  nations  developing  their  own 
industry  (for  example,  Japan). 

“These  are  the  conditions,”  explains  Mr.  Chase,  “which 
affect  industry  today,  to  a greater  degree  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  but  to  some  extent  also  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  kly  contention  is  that  these  conditions  and  char- 
acteristics of  modern  industry  prevent  a return  of  pros- 
perity without  drastic  changes  in  social  and  economic  or- 
ganization. Other  students  interpret  the  facts  differently, 
but  few  question  the  facts  themselves.” 
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Other  orthodox  economists,  he  says,  feel  that  the  sys- 
tem could  be  made  to  work  again  if  we  could  destroy 
monopoly  and  establish  free  competition.  “But  to  re- 
establish free  competition,”  replies  Mr.  Chase,  “would 
mean  to  scrap  the  greater  part  of  Government  activity,  all 
social  legislation,  all  labor  unions,  trade  associations,  hold- 
ing companies,  and  a good  part  of  the  corporate  structure. 
It  means  deflation  to  the  bitter  end,  and  above  all  takes 
no  account  of  changed  technological  methods,  or  of  the 
network  of  specialization  which  has  undermined  rugged 
individualism,  in  fact  if  not  in  theory.” 

Mr.  Chase’s  interpretation  of  these  conditions,  then,  is 
that  energy  and  invention  have  produced  an  abundance  of 
material  goods  bevond  the  market  which  our  present  finan- 
cial system  permits.  If  restrictions  were  removed,  he 
feels,  we  could  probably  produce  enough  to  supply  ade- 
quately every  family  in  North  America  and  Europe.  He 
contends,  however,  that  we  have  no  expanding  markets 
upon  which  such  production  depends.  A balanced  budget, 
which  means  economy  and  deflation,  says  Mr.  Chase,  is 
not  the  medicine  which  our  system  needs  to  restore  pros- 
perity— in  fact  he  calls  it  a “specific  poison.”  It  would 
not  start  up  the  heavy  industries  upon  which  we  depend 
for  employment  of  the  masses  which,  if  adequate  wages 
were  paid,  would  restore  purchasing  power  and  markets. 

But.  concluding  his  second  point,  Mr.  Chase  reminds 
us  that  the  reactionaries  say  the  keystone  to  a return  of 
good  times  is  confidence,  which  can  be  brought  about  by 
a balanced  budget.  He  reminds  us  also  that  President 
Hoover  tried  to  apply  the  “confidence”  remedy  on  several 
occasions,  and  that  when  business  men  had  absorbed  the 
confidence  and  rushed  out  to  expand  their  plants,  they 
were  in  many  cases  ruined.  Their  confidence,  he  says, 
had  been  misplaced. 

“A  wholesale  revival  of  capital  goods  needs  more  than 
confidence : it  needs  expanding  population,  expanding  for- 
eign trade,  a shortage  of  productive  capacity,  expanding 
domestic  markets,  a relatively  low  burden  of  debt — all  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.” 

This  means  that  if  we  cannot  spend  enough  as  indi- 
viduals, the  Government  must  spend  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference— which  brings  us  to  the  gist  of  Mr.  Qiase’s  third 
and  final  point : 

“For  such  spending,  which  at  once  gives  jobs  to  the 
unemployed  and  enriches  the  whole  community,  I believe 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ample  mar- 
gin. It  has  gold  reserves  of  more  than  four  billions.  It 
has  a long  dollar  which  will  buy  about  20%  more  than  the 
dollar  of  1929,  and  which  could  lose  some  of  that  buying 
pow'er  and  still  be  very  far  from  dangerous  depreciation. 
I am  not  recommending  an  advance  in  prices,  only  point- 
ing out  a margin  which  separates  us  from  the  Berlin  Im- 
passe. It  has,  if  it  spends  five  billions  a year  above  its 
income,  financed  by  bond  issues,  some  ten  years  to  go  be- 
fore its  public  debt  per  capita  reaches  that  of  England  to- 
day , . , . 

“The  relevant  problem  of  the  hour  is  the  amount  that 
should  be  spent,  and  the  wisest  way  to  spend  it.  To  re- 
fuse to  spend,  for  a system  geared  to  high  energy  and 
rapid  expansion,  is,  in  my  sober  and  earnest  opinion,  the 
suicide  of  that  economy.” 

NO— 

We  have  material  for  debate  it  seems  mostly  because 
each  debater  denies  the  other’s  fundamental  premises. 
We  have  just  seen  that  Mr.  Ghase  feels  that,  at  least 
under  the  present  system,  the  commerce  of  the  world  has 
ceased  to  expand. 

Mr.  Lawrence  denies  this  fundamental  assumption  in 


his  opening  shot:  “Most  of  the  nostrums  being  suggested 
today  for  Government  aid  to  help  us  out  of  the  depression 
are  based  on  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  commerce  of 
the  world  has  ceased  to  expand,  that  America  has  satu- 
rated its  domestic  market,  and  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  frontiers.  If  this  is  so,  then  indeed  we  are  in  a sorry 
mess.  For  then  governmentally  controlled  economy  would 
be  inevitable.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  believes  that  our  panicky  psychol- 
ogy is  caused  by  factors  not  fundamentally  different  from 
those  of  any  other  depression  period,  and  thinks  they  will 
disappear  in  like  manner.  To  illustrate,  Mr.  Lawrence 
quotes  from  the  first  annual  report  of  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  dated  March  17, 
1886 — nearly  fifty  years  ago: 

“This  full  supply  of  economic  tools  to  meet  the  wants 
of  nearly  all  branches  of  commerce  and  industry  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  present  industrial  depres- 
sion. It  is  true  that  the  discovery  of  new  processes  of 
manufacture  will  undoubtedly  continue,  and  this  will  act 
as  an  ameliorating  influence,  but  it  will  not  leave  room  for 
a marked  extension,  such  as  has  been  witnessed  during  the' 
last  fifty  years,  or  afford  a remunerative  emplovment  of 
the  vast  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  created  during 
that  period.  The  market  price  of  products  will  continue 
low,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  production  may  be.  The 
day  of  large  profits  is  probably  past.  There  may  be  room 
for  further  intensive,  but  not  extensive,  development  of 
industry  in  the  present  area  of  civilization.” 

History,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  hardly  substantiates  Mr. 
Wright’s  predictions.  Continuing,  he  assures  us:  “There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Wright  reflected 
the  point  of  view  not  only  of  officials  in  the  Government 
but  of  many  people  throughout  the  country.  His  report 
was  written  after  an  exhaustive  study  and  survey  of  the 
causes  of  the  1879  and  1884  depressions  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  The  testimony  which  he  col- 
lected reads  very  much  like  some  of  the  investigations  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  To  say  there  is  an  excess  of 
production  really  means  that  there  is  under-consumption. 
There  is  no  limit  to  human  wants  or  desires.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  insists  that,  even  if  the  population  does 
not  increase  as  rapidly  in  the  next  two  decades  as  in  the 
last  two,  human  wants  will  be  intensified.  “As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  standard  of  living  is  constantly  being  raised 
throughout  the  world  wherever  merchandising  and  sales- 
manship can  come  in  contact  with  purchasing  power.” 

It  is  agreed  that  to  create  such  purchasing  power  there 
must  be  large-scale  spending  in  the  heavy  industries  with 
a considerable  proportion  of  such  expenditure  going  for 
wages.  But  first,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  world  currencies 
must  be  stabilized,  which  will  be  done,  he  feels,  as  soon 
as  nations  recognize  that  “monetary  tinkering  in  itself  does 
not  produce  trade  and  that  currency  stabilization  is  a 
reflection  of  stable  conditions  in  commerce.” 

The  problem  then  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
who  should  spend  the  money.  Mr.  Lawrence  insists  it 
must  be  private  rather  than  public  expenditure,  because, 
says  he,  government  spending  means : ( 1 ) an  indefinite 
period  of  unbalanced  budgets;  (2)  political  considera- 
tions, spending  where  the  most  votes  can  be  enrolled ; 
(3)  costly  operation  because  government  uses  a rigid 
formula  for  determining  wage  scales,  instead  of  assuring 
low  wage  costs  through  normal  competition;  (4)  increased 
taxation,  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

Mr.  Lawrence  pleads  for  the  building  up  of  the  “Ameri- 
can System”  as  our  only  salvation.  This  system,  he  de- 
fines as  one  “whereby  fraud  and  dishonesty  and  financial 
manipulation  are  condemned  and  should  be  prohibited  by 
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every  Federal  and  state  law  that  can  be  devised.”  This 
system,  claims  the  upholder  of  the  negative,  allows  for 
full  development  of  initiative,  whereby  individual  pro- 
prietors risk  their  own  money  and  that  of  others  willing 
to  risk  it  with  them,  in  selecting  and  building  up  profitable 
enterprises.  He  estimates  that  about  thirty  billion  dollars 
worth  of  such  projects  are  available  to  private  industry 
in  the  next  few  years.  And  “the  work  relief  program  of 
the  Federal  Administration  involves  $5,000,CXX),000.  The 
Public  Works  program  of  the  last  two  years  has  amounted 
to  about  $3,300,000,000.  Neither  of  these  sums  begins 
to  scratch  the  surface  in  the  possible  volume  of  transac- 
tions in  American  industry  when  enterprise  is  not  ham- 
pered or  restricted  by  governmental  regulation  or  by  gov- 
ernmental competition.” 

Continuance  of  public  spending  and  control,  argues  Mr. 
Lawrence,  means  an  oligarchical  form  of  government. 
“We  do  not  want  synthetic  prosperity  at  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ica’s freedom.  We  do  not  want  hypodermics  of  govern- 
ment spending  which  cannot  be  replaced  by  more  spend- 
ing when  the  first  Public  Works  projects  are  completed. 
The  idea  that  we  can  prime  the  pump  for  some  future 
day  when  private  business  will  take  up  the  slack  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  private  business  can  function  when 
placed  in  a strait-jacket  or  when  retarded  by  the  very  in- 
fluences which  are  now  being  set  up  as  accelerators.” 
Summarizing,  Mr.  Lawrence  reduces  the  problem  to 
one  of  answering  adequately  the  following  questions:  (1) 
Is  there  work  for  the  unemployed  to  do?  (2)  Are  there 
wants  to  be  supplied?  (3)  Would  we  be  satisfied  with  a 
lower  instead  of  a higher  standard  of  living? 

Answering  his  own  questions,  he  concludes : “The 

answers  to  these  questions  are  obvious.  America  goes  for- 
ward as  do  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  because  the 
instinct  of  the  human  being  is  to  improve  his  position 
rather  than  to  assent  to  that  which  plainly  reduces  his 
area  of  comfort  and  satisfaction.  There  is  an  immense 
volume  of  private  business  ahead.  Nobody  wants  to  go 
back  to  the  old  days  of  unrestricted  and  unrestrained  jun- 
gle warfare.  Nobody  wants  to  go  back  to  the  period  of 
speculation  and  manipulated  finance  with  all  its  reckless 
impositions  on  innocent  investors.  But  what  we  do  want 
is  a nation  that  will  go  forward  with  the  proper  constitu- 
tional restraints  applied  so  that  the  lessons  of  the  depres- 
sion will  not  have  been  in  vain  and  so  that  we  may  resume 
the  building  of  a great  nation.” 

It  seems  that  both  men  deem  regulation  essential,  so 
that  the  question  hoils  down  to  one  of  private  versus  pub- 
lic expenditure.  One  should  really  not  influence  the  read- 
er as  a judge  of  this  debate.  The  writer  would  like,  how- 
ever, as  an  innocent  bystander,  to  ask  whether  the  evils  of 
unbridled  competition  can  be  eliminated  through  legisla- 
tion and  whether  private  enterprise  will  be  certain  to  un- 
leash its  pent-up  billions  on  socially  desirable  projects  that 
will  create  real  and  lasting  wealth. 

W.  A.  J. 

<S>  <$;<$>  <S> 

“Balancing  Up  the  New  Deal”  (Excerpts  from  an 
address  given  before  the  Canadian  Club,  Ottawa,  April 
9,  1935) 

By  H.  B.  Ellison,  Financial  Editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  April  17,  18,  19,  20, 
and  24. 

When  Roosevelt  came  into  office  the  United  States  was 
in  a slough  of  despond.  “National  income  produced — the 
collective  pocketbook  of  the  American  people  corrected  so 


as  to  rule  out  fluctuations  in  the  price  level — drop{)ed 
40%.  Never  had  there  been  such  a rapid,  such  a deep, 
income  deflation  in  history.  . . So  the  New  Deal  was 
inevitable.  A crisis  government  had  to  be  improvised 
. . . in  a country  where  the  powers  of  the  Federal  G(A’- 
ernment  are  strictly  limited  in  black  and  white — in  a coun- 
try where  the  Federal  Government  seems  to  have  e.xisted 
on  the  sufferance  of  the  individual  states  and  their  pioneer 
inhabitants — in  a country  without  the  great  tradition  of 
strength,  so  marked,  for  example  in  Germany,  of  a civil 
service  caste.” 

“What  was  required  of  this  inevitable  New  Deal?  Sim- 
ply— a reversal  of  the  grinding  agony  of  income  deflation. 
It  had  to  deliver  the  goods — to  make  debts  tolerable.  For 
it  is  only  out  of  income,  not  prices  per  se,  that  debts  are 
paid.” 

.“The  greatest  problem  in  Washington  is  co-ordination. 
That  it  has  not  been  attained  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  crisis  government  had  to  be  improvised  amid  the  con- 
ditions of  unpreparedness  I have  already  mentioned  . . . 
Co-ordination  and  administration  itself  have  been  subor- 
dinate to  policy  and  yet  more  policy.” 

“Another  difficulty  is  the  tremendous  ramifications  of 
the  New  Deal.  The  New  Deal  is  trying  to  make  over 
the  social  and  economic  face  of  xA-merica.”  The  C.C.C. 
and  the  conservation  policy  are  examples.  “The  New 
Deal  stands  for  conservation— of  American  resources  as 
well  as  of  American  society.” 

“Has  the  New  Deal  delivered  the  goods?  . . . Has  it 
filled  in  that  hole  in  the  national  income  produced — the 
collective  purse?  . . . The  chief  index  of  production  is 
factory  output.  This  went  up  about  F+ of  1 % . . . Crops 
were  reduced  25%.  . . It  is  estimated  that,  after  two 
years  of  the  New  Deal,  the  increase  in  national  income 
is  only  5%.” 

“There  are  two  balance  sheets  of  the  New  Deal,  not 
one.  The  other  is  the  balance  sheet  of  New  Deal  re- 
form. . . For,  if  the  first  object  was  to  increase  the 
general  income,  the  second  was  to  redistribute  it.  . . The 
present  New  Deal  calendar  affords  the  proof.  xA^n  omni- 
bus scheme  of  social  insurance,  utility  regulation,  a new 
banking  scheme  putting  credit  control,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  in  the  Executive’s  hands — they  are  all  reform- 
ist. . . But  reform  undertaken  to  promote  recovery.  . . 
This  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal.” 

“The  farmer  makes  our  first  readily  appraised  item . . . 
On  one  side  farm  prices  have  gone  up.  On  the  other,  in- 
dustrial prices  have  gone  up;  farm  output  on  which  the 
farmer  must  collect  his  higher  prices  has  gone  down. 
Net  result:  an  advance  in  farm-purchasing  power  of 
22%. ” In  the  case  of  the  wage  earner,  wages  have  gone 
up  33%,  but  workers’  buying  power  has  declined  in  all 
cases  except  for  soft  coal  and  metal  workers,  for  factory 
employees  by  2%. 

Has  reform  impeded  recovery?  “New  farm  buying 
power  has  helped  the  factory.  It  has  helped  to  pay  farm 
debts.  But  the  advance  seems  to  have  been  arrested.  The 
farmer  has  been  taking  his  gains  out  of  the  urban  con- 
sumer’s pocket.  But  all  consumers,  on  the  average,  have 
increased  their  real  income.  . . only  5%.  The  urbanite 
cannot  stand  much  more  levy.” 

“Two  courses  are  opening  up.  . . Either  more  plan- 
ning instead  of  half-planning.  Or — more  relaxation.” 

More  planning  means  more  national  insulation  as  shown 
by  the  cotton  textile  dilemma  over  the  Japanese.  “I  think 
more  relaxation,  more  freedom,  more  stretching  is  indi- 
cated.” This  is  shown  by  the  general  attitude  toward 
N.R.A. — revision  toward  relaxation.  There  is  more  and 
more  opposition  on  the  part  of  industrialists  to  price  and 
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production  controls.  Cotton  and  cotton  textiles,  both 
planned  industries,  are  losing  both  home  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  United  States  has  had  her  breathing  spell,  and 
the  internal  price  level  has  reached  the  point  where  ex- 
change stabilization  would  be  helpful  instead  of  harmful. 
As  a result,  more  and  more  people  are  thinking  with  Sec- 
retary Hull,  and  state  regulation  accompanied  by  relaxa- 
tion from  the  present  standing  has  come  to  stay. 

W.  S.  M. 

<$>❖<$><$> 

“Industrial  Home  Work  in  Pennsylvania  Under 
THE  N.R.A.” 

Prepared  by  Bureau  of  IV omen  and  Children 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Har- 
risburg. Mimeographed  report.  27  pp. 

“In  the  opinion  of  this  Bureau,  complete  elimination  of 
industrial  home  work  is  the  only  final  remedy  for  the  low 
labor  standards  now  prevalent  among  home  workers.  Un- 
til this  is  feasible,  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children 
recommends  enactment  of  a state  law  which,  first,  would 
forbid  borne  work  on  products  involving  a health  hazard 
for  the  consumer ; and,  secondly,  would  regulate  home 
work  on  other  goods  by  requiring  licenses  for  employers 
who  distribute  home  work,  and  by  imposing  a tax  on 
home-work  pay  rolls.” 

This  statistical  report  reveals  the  number  of  home  work- 
ers employed  in  Pennsylvania,  with  their  hours  and  earn- 
ings. There  was  a decided  decrease  of  more  than  one 
third  in  the  number  employed  between  September,  193.3 
and  September,  1934.  Before  tbe  introduction  of  the  N.- 
R.A. code,  one  woman  was  working  80  hours  a week. 
The  earnings  of  many  amounted  to  less  than  10«^  an  hour. 
Children  were  working  long  hours  after  school  and  in  7% 
of  the  homes  visited  they  were  found  to  be  illegally  em- 
ployed. 

According  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  a fam- 
ily of  five,  with  no  other  resources,  needs  an  income  of 
$8.25  for  food  and  clothing.  Only  about  one  tenth  of  the 
home  workers  earned  $8.00  a week.  As  a result,  one 
fourth  of  the  Philadelphia  home  workers  in  January,  1935, 
were  receiving  relief. 

The  N.R.A.  code  set  about  establishing  minimum  labor 
standards  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  In  many  in- 
dustries home  work  was  almost  prohibited.  To  offset 
this,  the  N.R.A.  issued  a special  Industrial  Home  Work- 
er Certificate  to  those  who  must  be  employed  at  home. 
However,  “working  conditions  have  on  the  v/hole  im- 
proved very  little  under  the  N.R.A.  code  in  the  5500 
Pennsylvania  homes  to  which  work  was  still  being  dis- 
tributed in  September,  1934.” 

To  overcome  tbis  situation  an  Industrial  Home  Work 
Bill  on  existing  home  work  recommends  first,  prohibition 
of  home  work  in  cigar  manufacturing,  children’s  knitted 


outerwear,  and  other  children’s  clothing,  which  industries 
employ  55%  of  the  home  workers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
secondly,  taxation  on  industrial  home  work  and  procure- 
ment of  licenses  affecting  the  women’s  knitted  outerwear, 
fabricated  metal  products,  and  a few  other  industries. 
This  recommendation  would  suffice  until  elimination  of 
home  work  takes  place. 

M.  B. 

<^  <$><$>  <S> 

“Political  Strikes  Impede  Recovery” 

By  George  E.  Sokolsky 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  May  14.  1500  words. 

Strikes  are  being  fomented  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  as  a means  of  forcing  political  recognition  of 
that  organization  rather  than  in  the  true  interests  of  labor. 
Thus  the  rehiring  of  men  “grows  increasingly  difficult  in 
the  face  of  annual  spring  strikes  to  influence  legislation 
in  Congress.” 

Furthermore,  where  a peaceful  settlement  is  reached 
in  strikes  or  differences  involving  the  7a  collective  bar- 
gaining clause,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  often  refuses  to  accept  or 
abide  by  the  decision  if  the  employees  in  question  select 
other  than  Federation  representation. 

“The  industrialist  must  do  as  he  is  told  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment, but  organized  labor  is  free  to  pursue  any  policy  it 
chooses.”  And  so  through  picketing,  boycotting,  and 
other  methods  of  retaliation,  the  Federation  creates  un- 
rest and  disorder  among  employers  and  employees  alike, 
and  to  just  that  extent  retards  recovery.  For  such  tac- 
tics and  their  effects  frighten  away  new  capital,  which 
would  mean  more  business  and  more  jobs. 

Further  misrepresentation  of  labor’s  true  condition 
arises  from  political  strategy  indulged  in  by  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  By  overemphasizing  unemployment,  it  tries  to  hide 
the  fact  that  idleness  has  actually  affected  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  industrialized  labor  at  work  in  1929, — that 
during  the  past  24  months,  approximately  28,000,000 
men  had  jobs. 

Instead  of  treating  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  two 
groups  separately,  they  lumped  them  together, — except 
on  such  occasions  as  when  the  Federation  seeks 
passage  of  the  Wagner  Bill.  The  plight  of  the  jobless  one 
quarter  is  accentuated,  “whereas  the  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployed workers  is  either  ignored  or  is  described  as  a re- 
sultant of  employer  coercion.” 

Political  control  of  all  workers  seems  to  be  the  real  aim 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  despite  the  type  of  control  and  repre- 
sentation large  groups  of  labor  may  desire,  and  despite 
the  vote  of  the  auto  workers  on  April  19th,  which  resulted 
in  only  8.6%  choosing  the  Federation,  while  81.9%  fa- 
vored company  unions  or  no  affiliation  whatsoever. 

M.  H. 
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“Interviewing  in  Social  Work” 

By  Pauline  V.  Young 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  330  West  42  Street, 

New  York  City.  416  pp.  $3.00 

This  is  a sociological  study  of  the  methods,  purposes, 
and  techniques  of  interviewing,  which  makes  an  excellent 
text  book  for  teachers  or  supervisors.  Although  the  au- 
thor states  the  volume  has  been  prepared  for  both  practi- 
tioner and  student,  she  emphasizes  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  critical  evaluation  of  the  material  needs  to  be  grappled 
with  under  guidance. 

Dr.  Young  has  drawn  upon  professional  literature,  and 
used  much  material  from  disciplines  other  than  social 
work.  As  stated  by  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  in  the  introduc- 
tion ; “In  drawing  together  all  these  scattered  accounts 
of  theory  and  practice,  and  welding  the  whole  into  a schol- 
arly discussion.  Dr.  Young  has  performed  a real  and  im- 
portant service.” 

From  “Nature  and  Objectives  of  Interviewing,”  the 
author  passes  on  to  types  of  interviewing  which  she  dis- 
tinguishes on  the  basis  of  function.  Thus  the  diagnostic, 
the  research,  and  the  therapeutic  interview  are  each  con- 
sidered, with  examples.  Also,  suggestions  are  given  for 
further  study,  with  a selected  bibliography. 

Dr.  Young  notes  that  “since  interviewing  is  in  many 
respects  inseparable  from  general  case  work,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  avoid  considerable  discussion  of  case 
work  problems.”  Accordingly,  in  her  chapter  on  “The 
Technique  of  the  Interview,”  she  includes  much  of  the 
changing  conception  in  social  case  work,  quoting  such 
authors  as  Mary  Richmond,  Beatrice  Levy,  Helen  Kemp- 
ton,  Eleanor  Neustaedter,  Beatrice  Webb,  H.  A.  Over- 
street,  Jessie  Taft,  Virginia  Robinson,  and  others.  Ex- 
cerpts from  articles  in  non-social-work  magazines  and 
other  extraneous  materials  are  used  to  give  a well-rounded 
picture  of  the  various  and  sundry  viewpoints. 

Under  the  heading,  “Special  Types  of  Interviewing 
Situations,”  the  author  treats  such  subjects  as  the  immi- 
grant, the  negro,  the  executive,  the  employer,  the  new 
poor,  the  chiseler,  etc.,  again  giving  generous  examples 
and  including  a bibliography. 

Ethical  standards  in  interviewing  are  very  briefly 
treated,  but  the  analysis  of  the  case  work  interview  covers 
about  forty  pages,  treating  the  subject  through  concrete 
case  histories.  Personality  problems  of  the  interviewer 
are  handled  in  considerable  detail,  and  a compilation  of 
opinions  of  thirty-eight  investigators  as  to  the  qualities 
and  attitudes  of  a successful  interviewer  accompanies  this 
subject.  A detailed  definition  of  different  types  of  social 
workers,  based  upon  ( 1 ) their  dominant  personality  traits 
and  (2)  the  role  which  they  conceive  themselves  to  play, 
is  also  included.  Psychological  and  sociological  problems 
in  interviewing  are  extensively  treated,  and  about  sixty 
pages  are  devoted  to  “Dynamics  of  the  Therapeutic  In- 
terview,” including  a number  of  sample  interviews.  In 
the  Appendix,  the  author  touches  briefly  on  treatment  and 
recording,  closing  with  a general  bibliography. 

As  a reference  book,  or  as  a study  of  the  growth  and 
development  in  social  work  practices  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  it  is  a work  of  inestimable  value,  filling  a long 
felt  need  in  the  professional  literature  of  social  work. 

E.  M.  C. 


"A  Program  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Re- 
lief IN  THE  United  States” 

By  Alvin  II.  Hansen,  Merrill  G.  Murray,  Russel  A.  Ste- 
venson, Bryce  M.  Stewart 

University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

201  pp.  $2.50 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  drawn  their  conclusions 
from  four  years’  investigations  made  by  the  Employment 
Stabilization  Research  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  problem  of  social  security  during  unemployment 
is  considered  in  the  light  of  ( 1 ) the  historical  experiences 
of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  in 
administering  unemployment  insurance;  (2)  the  Wiscon- 
sin plan  and  other  proposed  state  plans  which  point  the 
probable  development  of  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States;  (3)  theoretical  considerations 
and  appropriate  statistical  facts. 

The  methods  of  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployment 
which  the  authors  discuss  are  unemployment  insurance, 
unemployment  emergency  relief,  and  the  investment  of 
unemployment  insurance  funds  for  the  stabilization  of 
purchasing  power. 

European  experience  has  proved  that  unemployment 
insurance  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a de- 
pression. In  the  emergency,  the  contributions  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  for  benefits  are  exhausted  before  the 
worker  is  reemployed.  The  government,  therefore,  has 
been  forced  to  contribute.  The  authors  propose  the  plan 
of  unemployment  insurance  which  seems  most  adequate 
for  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  propose  a system 
of  unemployment  emergency  relief  which  “aims  at  a sep- 
aration of  unemployment  relief  from  ordinary  poor  re- 
lief on  the  one  hand,  and  at  a coordination  with  unem- 
ployment insurance  on  the  other.”  Contributions  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  suffering  of  the  unemployed  should  be 
paid  by  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  the  Government ; 
the  employer  and  the  employee  should  contribute  to  an  in- 
surance fund,  but  the  resources  of  the  Government  must 
be  utilized  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  right  to  insurance  benefits. 

The  unemployment  insurance  plan  proposed  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  “the  unemployment  occasioned  by 
the  depression  is  the  most  important  risk.”  The  authors 
discuss  the  fundamental  of  an  unemployment  insurance 
system  and  suggest  plans  which  seem  most  adaptable  to 
state  legislation.  They  recognize  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  Federal  Government  is  necessary 
and  approve  a plan  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the  Wag- 
ner-Lewis  Bill.  A pooled  fund  to  which  employers  and 
employees  contribute,  so  administered  as  to  provide  bene- 
fits over  a long  period  of  time  rather  than  providing  lib- 
eral individual  benefits,  is  suggested.  To  this  end  the 
authors  believe  that  coverage  should  be  limited  to  those 
employees  for  whom  the  system  is  administratively  prac- 
ticable, and  that  it  exclude  those  occupations  in  which  the 
unemployment  hazard  is  so  great  that  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance is  prohibitive.  Employers  should  contribute  2.5% 
of  payroll,  employees,  1.5%  of  earnings.  The  qualifying 
periods,  waiting  periods,  and  benefits  should  be  adjusted 
to  best  protect  the  workers  in  periods  of  depression. 

The  need  for  emergency  unemployment  benefits  has 
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become  evident  as  the  necessary  limitations  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  have  been  outlined.  The  great  majority 
of  workers  will  receive  benefits  for  unemployment  during 
periods  of  prosperity  but  during  a long  depression  such 
as  the  present  one,  the  Government  must  supplement  the 
employer’s  and  employee’s  contributions.  There  has  been 
a tendency  in  Europe,  as  a result  of  the  post  war  experi- 
ence, to  reduce  government  participation  in  unemployment 
insurance  based  upon  contractual  relations  and  to  increase 
it  with  respect  to  unemployment  emergency  relief  based 
upon  need. 

The  authors  recommend  that  workers  previously  quali- 
fied for  benefits  and  who  have  exhausted  ordinary  bene- 
fits should  be  eligible  for  emergency  benefits.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  contributions  should  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  other  25%  by  the  state  or 
local  government.  No  additional  waiting  preiod  shall  be 
required  of  workers  who  have  exhausted  their  rights  to 
insurance  benefits. 

An  unemployed  worker  who  receives  emergency  relief 
must  prove  his  need  and  must  demonstrate  his  willingness 
to  work  through  regular  registration  at  a public  employ- 
ment office.  Rates  suggested  are  30%  of  wages  with  a 
maximum  of  $10  a week,  with  an  additional  5%  of  wages 
for  one  minor  dependent,  and  10%  for  two  or  more. 
The  authors  recommended  that  when  insurance  benefit 
rights  have  been  exhausted,  the  worker  should  receive 
one  week  of  emergency  benefit  for  each  four  weeks  of 
employment  against  which  benefits  have  not  already  been 
charged.  The  administrative  agency  would  be  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  coordinated  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

It  is  suggested  that  since  the  necessity  for  emergency 
relief  would  be  influenced  by  what  was  previously  pro- 
vided in  insurance  benefits,  it  would  be  legitimate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  require  that  certain  standards  be 
met  in  the  insurance  system,  and  that  the  subsidy  for  un- 
employment benefits  be  withheld  unless  there  is  an  ade- 
quate insurance  system.  The  emergency  benefits  should 
be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  benefits.  The 
same  machinery  for  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  hear- 
ing of  appeals  should  be  employed  as  for  the  administra- 
tion of  ordinary  benefits. 

Part  IV  of  this  book  is  written  by  Professor  Hansen 
on  the  possibility  of  creating  business  stability  through 
the  investment  of  unemployment  reserve  funds.  He  be- 
lieves that  purchasing  power  can,  to  some  extent,  be  con- 
trolled by  the  wise  investment  of  the  unemployment  re- 
serve funds.  The  surplus  accumulated  in  prosperous 
times  must  be  invested  in  readily  marketable,  gilt-edged 
securities.  Unemployment  reserve  funds  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  bear  upon  the  problem  of  business  stabil- 
ity from  two  angles:  “First,  the  accumulation  and  sav- 

ing of  these  funds  may  alter  the  ratio  of  spending  and 
saving  in  boom  times  and  in  depression ; second,  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  funds  is  likely  to  influence  the  stream 
of  money  income,  checking  or  accelerating  the  expansion 
in  boom  times,  and  stimulating  or  contracting  the  flow  of 
money  into  active  circulation  during  depression.” 

If  the  basic  current  needs  of  the  unemployed  are  defi- 
nitely “guaranteed”  by  unemployment  insurance,  a limit 
is  set  to  depressions  because  a sustained  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence helps  to  sustain  industry  at  a higher  level  in  de- 
pression ; the  employed  worker  is  less  likely  to  hoard,  and 
purchasing  power  is  maintained. 

From  the  second  point  of  view,  the  administration  of 
the  fund  is  important  if  the  fund  is  to  strengthen  the 
credit  system.  The  author  considers  the  various  possible 
ways  of  administering  the  unemployment  reserve  fund 


and  tests  the  effectiveness  of  each  by  its  effect  on  pur- 
chasing power.  He  concludes  that  the  wisest  investment 
of  the  money  would  be  a combination  of  investing  in  sav- 
ing deposits  and  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  This  pro- 
cedure would  not  in  the  case  of  saving  deposits  threaten 
any  disequilibriating  influence;  in  the  case  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  it  would  impose  a powerful  restraint  on 
credit  expansion. 

The  book  is  valuable  in  that  it  makes  clear  comparisons 
between  four  European  systems  and  suggests  fundamen- 
tal procedures  for  an  unemployment  insurance  system  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  proposes  a plan  of  unem- 
ployment emergency  relief  which  would  be  coordinated 
with  an  insurance  system.  The  alternative  methods  of  in- 
vesting funds,  and  the  possibilities  of  their  use  in  exercis- 
ing control  over  the  credit  cycle,  is  a valuable  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  unemployment 
insurance.  H.  E. 

<S>  ^ ^ <S> 

“Modern  Housing” 

By  Catherine  K.  Bauer,  Director  of  the  Labor  Housing 
Conference  and  former  associate  of  Leivis  Mumford 
and  Clarence  Stein  in  their  zvork  on  housing 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  330  pp.,  also 
plans,  tables,  charts,  and  bibliography.  $3.00 

In  an  introductory  note,  the  author  presents  her  con- 
ception of  the  subject.  It  is  essential  for  the  reader  to 
understand  this  before  proceeding  to  evaluate  her  analyses. 
Therefore,  we  quote  from  this  section  at  length: 

“ ‘Modern  Housing’  . . . has  certain  qualities  and  em- 
bodies certain  methods  and  purposes  which  distinguish  it 
sharply  from  the  typical  residential  environment  of  the 
past  century.  For  one  thing,  it  is  built  for  efficient  use 
over  a period  of  years : therefore,  it  is  not  designed  pri- 
marily for  quick  profits.  It  is  ‘planned’ : and  so  it  must 
be  non-speculative.  This  new  housing  method  recognizes 
that  the  integral  unit  for  planning,  the  economical  unit 
for  construction  and  administration,  and  the  social  unit 
for  living,  is  the  complete  neighborhood,  designed  and 
equipped  as  such.  A modern  housing  development  does 
not,  therefore,  constitute  a mere  mechanical  extension  of 
streets  and  agglomeration  of  individual,  competitive  dwell- 
ings. It  has  a beginning  and  an  end,  and  some  sort  of 
visible,  organic  form.  One  part  is  related  to  another 
part,  and  each  part  serves  a particular,  predestined  use. 
It  can  never  deteriorate  into  a slum,  or  a ‘blighted  area/ 
or  a case  for  expensive  remedial  ‘city  planning.’ 

“Moreover,  modern  housing  provides  certain  minimum 
amenities  for  every  dwelling:  cross-ventilation,  for  one 
thing ; sunlight,  quiet,  and  a pleasant  outlook  from  every 
window : adequate  privacy,  space,  and  sanitary  facilities ; 
children’s  play  space  adjacent.  And  finally  it  will  be 
available  at  a price  which  citizens  of  average  income  or 
less  can  afford. 

“On  such  mild  premises,  how  many  dwellings  are  there 
in  the  United  States  which  might  be  termed  ‘modern  hous- 
ing’? Very  nearly  none  at  all.  Almost  every  dwelling 
put  up  since  the  war  would  have  to  be  eliminated  right 
away  on  the  score  of  price  alone,  without  even  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  quality.  By  stretching  one  point  or  an- 
other, perhaps  one  could  find  as  many  as  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand, sheltering  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  three 
thousand  families.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  with  an  appendix 
to  Part  Three  listing  “National  Housing  Measures”  from 
1850  to  1934.  The  major  divisions  are:  “Nineteenth 
Century  Cities,”  “Gathering  Forces,”  “Post-War  Hous- 
ing,” and  “Elements  of  Modern  Housing.” 

In  Part  One  is  recorded  the  failure  of  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury  Europe  in  city  planning.  In  this  period,  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  brought  on  legalized  congestion  (“when 
the  standardized  built-in  slum  appeared  for  the  first 
time”),  and  finally  unregulated  speculative  expansion. 
They  planned  and  built  for  a concentrated  population,  in 
contrast  to  plans  of  today  which,  with  the  aid  of  modern 
transportation  and  other  facilities,  make  practical  the 
spreading  out  of  a metropolitan  population. 

Through  later  chapters  the  author  traces  the  inception 
of  Germany’s  and  England’s  modern  housing  develop- 
ments. Eacts  concerning  overcrowding,  slum  diseases, 
and  exploitation  were  brought  to  light.  Activities  were 
no  longer  confined  to  social  theorists,  but  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  were  beginning  to  take  part.  Pat- 
rick Geddes  of  Edinburgh,  known  as  the  first  city  planner, 
was  the  earliest  to  place  “the  housing  problem  within  the 
larger  physical  and  social  framework  of  society.” 

Coming  to  the  Post-War  period,  in  a detailed  analysis 
supported  by  facts,  figures,  and  diagrams,  we  find  that 
“the  ratio  of  rents  and  building  costs  to  incomes  had  been 
steadily  rising  for  50  years  or  more,  and  the  proportion 
of  population  able  to  pay  an  ‘economic’  rent  for  a new 
dwelling  of  minimum  decency  had  as  steadily  declined. 
Everything  contributed  to  this  increase  in  the  relative  cost 
of  a dwelling:  both  the  higher  standard  of  equipment  and 
the  lower  standard  of  space,  light,  air,  and  accessibility. 
This  latter  point  will  not  seem  paradoxical  if  one  consid- 
ers that  the  lower  average  dwelling-amenity  of  1900,  as 
compared  with  1800,  was  largely  due  to  land-crowding, 
which  was  itself  both  cause  and  effect  of  exorbitant  land- 
prices,  and  that  the  latter,  while  reducing  the  quality  of 
the  dwelling,  materially  increased  the  costs  of  both  loca- 
tion and  construction.  Moreover,  the  greater  extent  and 
congestion  of  cities  necessitated  a large  number  of  very 
expensive  remedial  services,  transportation-lines,  utilities, 
and  restrictive  regulations,  which  increased  the  tax-rates 
and  the  costs  of  building  and  upkeep  without  providing 
any  proportionate  increase  in  real  convenience  or  amenity.” 

To  remedy  conditions,  some  sort  of  public  aid  was  nec- 
essary. The  situation  in  America  after  the  war  was 
identical  with  that  of  Europe.  In  New  York  in  1921-25 
“we  had  public  subsidies  for  housing,  in  the  shape  of 
unregulated  tax-exemption,  just  as  heavy  to  the  tax-pav- 
ers as  the  official  aid  provided  in  the  same  period  in 
England  or  Germany;  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
London  and  Berlin  dwellings  were  of  quite  high  quality 
and  were  let  at  relatively  low  rentals,  while  the  New  York 
houses  were  uniformly  bad  in  standard  and  could  not  be 
afforded  by  any  but  the  top-third  income  group.  One 
kind  of  aid,  therefore,  was  a subsidy  to  the  consumer 
while  the  other  was  a subsidy  to  the  speculative  building 
trade.” 

“Why  did  all  the  European  governments,  to  a greater 
or  lesser  degree,  face  the  housing  crisis,  not  merely  as 
an  expensive  emergency,  but  as  an  opportunity  both  to 
raise  the  general  dwelling  standard  and  to  demonstrate 
a more  effective  and  economical  building  method?”  There 
were  three  reasons : First  was  the  “dissatisfaction  with 
the  old  kind  of  residential  environment,  as  produced  by 
the  old  private-profit  individual  agencies”  and  the  con- 
sequent incentive  to  find  “a  new  way  to  house  everybody. 
The  modern  architects  and  planning  engineers  were  all 
groping  toward  some  solution  larger  than  mere  palliative 
and  reform.”  The  second  reason  applied  more  to  Ger- 
many : “German  towns  had  been  run  by  professionally 
trained  people  for  several  decades.  And  even  the  English 
cities  were  able  to  take  land-use  control  and  housing 
more  or  less  within  their  stride,  and  without  any  very 
devastating  complications.”  Moreover,  in  the  third  place. 


there  was  “organized  political  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  needed  good  housing.” 

According  to  Miss  Bauer,  Europe  had  learned  that 
housing  could  not  be  accomplished  from  the  top  down 
any  more  than  it  will  be  in  America.  “Good,  planned, 
community  housing  available  to  the  average  citizen  is  not 
a ‘normal’  product  of  a capitalist  society.”  The  author 
stresses  the  idea  that  the  initiative  must  pass  from  upper- 
class  reformers  to  labor  organizations  and  consumer 
groups  and  be  “strong  enough  to  over-balance  the  weight 
of  real  estate  men  and  allied  interests.” 

With  a population  of  approximately  132  millions — 
slightly  more  than  the  United  States — European  countries 
have  built  “with  public  assistance  and  under  public  con- 
trol as  to  quality,”  about  4)^2  million  new  dwellings.  In 
countries  for  which  figures  are  available  for  assisted  and 
unassisted  housing,  the  number  built  by  State-aid 
amounted  to  70%  of  new  construction,  which  perma- 
nently removes  them  from  the  speculative  market.  The 
charts  also  show  that  there  is  an  average  of  4.5  persons 
per  dwelling,  that  16%  of  the  population  live  in  new 
dwellings,  and  that  all  of  these  20  million  people  belong 
to  the  lower-half  income  group. 

The  investment  of  public  funds  in  housing,  which  is 
a permanent  policy  in  most  European  countries,  brings  a 
minimum  cash  return.  A special  tax  is  levied  in  Vienna 
to  provide  housing  funds.  “Complete  tax  exemption  is 
seldom  granted  in  any  country,  and  never  in  England.” 

As  a basis  for  comparison  with  United  States  housing 
policy,  the  author  shows  how  quality  in  construction  is 
insured,  listing  in  detail  the  various  national  agencies  set 
up  by  European  governments  and  municipalities  together 
with  the  advantage  of  keeping  rentals  in  relation  to  in- 
come. Also,  the  position  of  private  enterprise  is  shown. 
“Where  the  cost  of  money  returned  to  normal,  private 
construction  went  ahead  much  the  same  as  before  the 
War.” 

After  a detailed  analysis  of  minimum  standards  for 
modern  homes  and  communities,  with  diagrams  of  notable 
layouts,  Miss  Bauer  discusses  the  future  of  housing  in 
the  United  States : “There  are  in  this  country  almost 

no  dwellings  which  can  be  said  to  measure  up  to  the 
minimum  working  standard  of  modern  housing  in  Europe. 

. . . The  ideal  of  individual  home-ownership,  our  strong- 
est heritage  from  the  frontier,  has  been  exploited  so  in- 
tensively that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
still  tends  (in  spite  of  foreclosures,  evictions,  and  col- 
lapse of  paper  ‘values’)  to  approach  the  housing  problem 
in  the  role  of  petty  capitalists  rather  than  as  workers  and 
consumers  . . . The  idea  of  holding  title  to  a piece  of 
land  and  a building  remains,  in  spite  of  all  the  contrary 
facts,  the  vague  symbol  of  both  respectable  security  and 
sudden  riches.” 

Approaching  the  end  of  the  book,  one  realizes  that  the 
author  has  convincingly  elaborated  the  following  points 
brought  out  in  the  introductory  note : 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  cities  and  nations 
of  Europe  could  no  longer  support  the  luxury  of  specu- 
lative, sub-standard,  chaotic  house-construction.  There 
was  an  acute  shortage  at  the  end  of  the  war,  accompanied 
by  a complete  breakdown  in  the  old  agencies  of  house 
production.  And,  fortified  by  half  a century  of  experi- 
ment and  increasing  dissatisfaction,  Europe  was  just 
realistic  enough  to  supplant  the  obsolete  and  wasteful 
practice  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  an  entirely  new 
method.  The  land,  construction,  finance,  and  manage- 
ment of  low-  and  medium-cost  dwellings  were  removed 
from  the  speculative  market ; housing  became  a public 
utility. 
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“We  also  had  a housing  shortage  in  1920,  but  we  were 
blind  to  the  portents.  Instead  of  setting  up  a new  meth- 
od, we  encouraged,  aided,  and  abetted  one  of  the  fanciest 
periods  of  speculative  housing  activity  which  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  With  the  result  that,  if  the  profit 
and  property  system  were  wiped  out  tomorrow,  it  would 
still  take  half  a century  to  wipe  out  the  bad  effect  on  our 
environment  of  the  golden  era  of  capitalism  . . . 

“There  should  be  no  implication  that  Europe  has  ac- 
tually solved  the  housing  problem.  Far  from  it.  Of  the 
6,000,000  dwellings,  not  more  than  half  were  within 
reach  of  the  lowest-income  groups,  even  at  the  time  of 
their  construction.  And  no  country  has  even  approached 
the  matter  of  housing  the  wageless  unemployed  (with  the 
exception  of  Hitler’s  handful  of  poor-farms).  Indeed, 
most  of  those  governments  whose  productive  housing 
policies  were  their  only  creative  measure  in  a decade  of 
chaos  and  contradiction  are  now  quite  dead,  and  the 
period  from  1919  to  1932  is  a closed  epoch.  What  even 
the  immediate  future  holds  in  store,  in  housing  or  in 
larger  matters,  no  one  can  say. 

“But  still,  there  it  is  for  all  to  see : a new  standard  of 
human  environment,  and  a new  technique  for  achieving  it. 
And,  although  it  is  not  true  that  any  social-economic 
order  which  could  produce  good  housing  would  be  ipso 
facto  a good  system,  it  is  certainly  true  that  any  arrange- 
ment which  cannot  do  so  is  a reactionary  and  anti-social 
one.” 

The  author  concludes  her  book  as  follows : “If  only 

a small  part  of  the  vast  energy  which  was  once  directed 
toward  individual  home-ownership  were  now  organized 
to  demand  a realistic  program  of  modern  housing — the 
best  dwellings  that  planners  can  plan  and  that  labor  and 
materials  can  build  (and  we  have  an  abundance  of  all 
three) — then  there  would  be  an  American  housing  move- 
ment indeed.”  J.  P.  M. 

<§>  <S>  <j>  <S> 

“America's  Capacity  to  Produce” 

By  E.  G.  Nottrse  and  Associates 

The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  608  pp. 
$3.50 

The  potential  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  produce 
goods  and  services  is  a subject  of  intense  interest  at  the 
jiresent  time.  In  general,  retail  merchants  and  whole- 
sale establishments  have  goods  in  stock  which  are  not 
being  disposed  of  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  condi- 
tion exists  in  any  depression  and  we  have  many  business 
men  and  economists  who  claim  that  our  present  ills  may  be 
traced  to  surplus  production  capacity. 

According  to  some  persons,  factories,  mills,  and  mines 
that  have  been  placed  in  active  service  are  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  need.  Others  believe  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  more  productive  and  more  prosperous  con- 
ditions that  should  exist  for  the  realization  of  the  “aboli- 
tion of  want”  and  eventually  “prosperity  for  all.”  Some 
feel  that  economic  progress  must  be  attained  through 
savings  or  thrift,  but  others  advocate  that  saving  results 
in  more  capital  to  produce  more  goods,  whereas  what  is 
needed  is  higher  wages  which  would  increase  mass  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  authors  of  “America's  Capacity  to  Produce”  have 
undertaken  a survey  of  production  in  major  lines  and 
this  volume  is  the  result  of  their  studies.  On  first 
thought,  the  reader  would  expect  a vast  array  of  statistics 
that  would  make  tedious  reading  unless  he  happens  to  be 
upon  familiar  ground.  Instead,  however,  the  authors 
have  only  given  sufficient  basic  statistics  of  production 
in  each  industry  to  permit  logical  conclusions  without  re- 
verting to  a mass  of  details. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  the  authors  have  obtained  their 
statistical  information  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  In 
many  cases,  they  have  quoted  the  reports  of  central  fact- 
gathering bureaus  in  a particular  industry  and,  when  this 
is  not  available,  they  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  well 
known  authorities  in  that  field.  The  scope  of  the  study 
has  sought  to  answer  questions  which  involve  “sequences 
of  cause  and  effect  in  an  organized  society.  Instead  of 
simply  adding  up  a great  list  of  numerical  quantities  to 
get  a mathematically  verified  answer,  we  must  proceed 
step  by  step  througb  the  analysis  of  a complex  economic 
process,  buttressing  our  reasoning  at  every  point  possible 
by  the  presenting  of  such  quantitative  evidence  as  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  that  particular  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem.” 

The  gross  national  production  turned  out  by  the  pro- 
ducing plant  and  personnel  for  any  given  period  consists 
of  the  following: 

A.  Services — -which  are  used  immediately  as  produced 

B.  Goods 

1.  Consumers  Goods 

a.  Perishable  goods,  which  are  used  immediately 
as  produced,  such  as  cream,  milk,  bread,  and 
foodstuffs  in  general 

b.  Durable  goods,  which  last  for  a considerable 
period,  such  as  furniture,  automobiles,  bouses, 
etc. 

2.  Producers  Goods 

3..  N on-durable  producers  goods,  consisting  of 
raw  materials,  fuel,  and  supplies 

b.  Durable  producers  goods,  which  include  fac- 
tories, stores,  machinery,  and  transportation 
facilities — all  of  which  are  used  over  a long 
period  of  time,  for  the  further  production  of 
consumers  goods  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

“Looked  at  from  the  purely  technical  point  of  view, 
the  national  economic  problem  is  simply  one  of  using  our 
labor  supply  upon  our  national  resources  and  productive 
equipment  so  fully  and  efficiently  as  to  turn  out,  year  in 
and  year  out,  the  largest  possible  dividends  of  goods  and 
services.  This  not  merely  demands  industry  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  workers,  but  involves  also  a correct  di- 
rection of  society’s  productive  effort.  We  must  strike 
a balance  between  current  satisfaction  of  con.sumers’ 
wants  and  tbe  maintenance  of  an  adequate  stock  of  those 
underlying  goods  like  electric  generators,  blast  furnaces, 
cement  mills,  and  whatnot  that  are  essential,  though  some 
of  them  very  remote,  agencies  in  the  process  of  creating 
consumers  goods.” 

“Before  we  can  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  whether 
our  producing  plant  is  adequate,  inadequate  or  excessive, 
we  must  get  an  understandable  and  reasonably  accurate 
measure  of  what  the  capacity  of  this  plant  actually  is 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  utilized.” 

To  accomplish  this,  the  authors  have  sought  to  give  a 
long  range  view  of  the  period  from  1900  to  1930,  in  order 
to  see  if  plant  capacity  has  a tendency  to  outrun  oppor- 
tunity for  its  productive  use.  A detailed  analysis  of  the 
period  from  1925  to  1929  is  also  given  to  see  if  actual  pro- 
duction utilized  full  capacity,  and  in  particular  whether  it 
could  have  been  maintained  on  a permanent  basis.  The 
authors  have  made  an  occasional  reference  to  the  de- 
pression period  from  1930  to  1933,  but  only  where  the 
change  was  due  to  other  forces  than  the  lack  of  con- 
sumption, such  as  excess  capacity  elsewhere  in  the  world 
or  technological  changes  making  obsolete  much  of  the 
equipment  used  during  the  1925-1929  period.  The  pic- 
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ture  is  presented  in  “broad  outlines  showing  the  ratio  of 
utilization  as  percentages  or  proportions.  The  con- 
clusions are  in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  of  consumers 
goods  which  the  1929  plant  and  personnel  were  capable 
of  turning  out  in  a substantially  steady  flow.” 

In  defining  the  capacity  of  any  plant,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  time  that  the  equipment  is  normally  in 
operation — one,  two,  or  three  shifts — the  accepted  hours 
of  labor  for  that  particular  industry.  Consideration  must 
also  be  given  to  the  amount  of  obsolete  equipment  in  the 
estimate  of  capacity.  Where  certain  equipment  is  seldom 
used  and  then  only  in  times  of  peak  demand,  it  may  he 
included.  In  other  instances,  it  is  of  questionable  value 
to  include  plants  where  all  the  equipment  is  old  and  per- 
haps unable  to  compete  against  modern  machinery.  Cer- 
tainly if  a plant  was  not  able  to  compete  at  the  peak  of 
the  1929  boom,  it  should  be  considered  obsolete. 

The  seasonal  factor  must  also  be  applied  in  such  in- 
dustries as  cement  mills,  shoe  factories,  and  food  canning 
factories,  otherwise  it  would  appear  that  excess  capacity 
exists.  Plant  interruptions  for  repairs  and  failure  of 
power  supply  frequently  cut  down  the  annual  output, 
and  allowance  must  be  made  for  these  if  a true  picture 
is  to  be  obtained.  With  these  allowances  in  mind,  the 
authors  have  examined  the  subject  in  three  main  divi- 
sions : ( 1 ) Raw  Materials — industries  such  as  agriculture 
and  mining.  (2)  Fabricating — manufacturing  any  prod- 
uct. (3)  Services — transportation,  power  production, 
merchandising,  money  and  credit,  and  the  national  labor 
force. 

“The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  analysis  of  the 
several  branches  of  industry  mean  that  our  productive 
system  as  a whole  was  operating  at  about  80%  of  capac- 
ity in  1929  and  slightly  less  than  that  if  we  take  the  aver- 
age of  the  5 years  from  1925-1929.  If  this  20%  of  our 
resources  not  utilized  could  have  been  brought  into  pro- 
duction, it  would  have  added  goods  and  services  to  an 
amount  one-fourth  as  great  as  the  total  which  we  were 
already  getting  from  the  operations  of  those  years." 

“If  the  general  level  of  productivity  were  to  be  raised 
by  any  given  percentage,  it  would  mean  that  substantially 
all  industries  would  have  to  be  able  to  enlarge  their  opera- 
tions at  that  rate.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  we  found 
striking  differences  in  the  amount  by  which  production 
might  be  expanded  in  separate  branches  of  industry  . . . 
If  therefore  we  were  to  start  running  each  of  the  indus- 
tries at  its  existing  full  capacity,  we  would  soon  be  piling 
up  huge  stocks  of  certain  types  of  goods  for  which  there 
would  be  no  present  use.” 

The  authors  set  out  to  answer  three  questions,  and  as 
a result  of  their  investigations  have  been  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

(1)  Did  the  margin  of  unutilised  plant  capacity  in  the 
sez’eral  branches  of  the  industry  expand  during  the  period 
from  1900  to  1930? 

In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
electric  power  utilities  this  was  not  found  to  be  the  case. 
In  construction  and  merchandising,  measurement  of  ca- 
pacity and  utilization  is  rather  difficult,  but  apparently 
this  is  not  true  either.  However,  in  transportation  the 
total  volume  of  facilities  has  increased  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  utilization.  The  reasons  for  this  are  found 
in  our  new  highway  system  with  increased  use  of  motor 
vehicles,  the  government  program  in  water  transporta- 
tion, and  the  improvement  in  efficiency  of  railway  plant 
and  equipment. 

(2)  Hozv  much  plant  capacity  was  utilised  in  1929  or 
in  the  1925-1929  period  of  prosperity? 


Combining  all  factors  into  a composite  jiicture  of  in- 
dustrial society  working  as  a unit  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  industrial  plant  was  cai)able  of  pro- 
ducing 19%  more  than  it  actually  did  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  1929. 

(3)  Hoic  much  unutilised  labor  zeas  there  in  1929  and 
zvas  the  az’adable  labor  force  adequate ? 

In  1929,  every  important  branch  of  industry  had  an 
excess  of  lalior.  However,  this  e.xcess  is  almost  exactly 
the  amount  of  labor  which  would  be  required  to  bring 
the  estimated  plant  capacity  in  mining  and  manufacturing 
to  full  realization  and  to  step  up  the  other  branches  of 
production  in  the  necessary  proportions. 

As  a finale,  the  authors  have  suggested  a use  for  the 
19%  additional  productivity.  Xineteen  per  cent  increase 
in' the  national  budget  would  mean  an  additional  15  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  could  be  distributed  as  increased  budg- 
et of  $1000  for  15  million  families,  or  $765  worth  of 
goods  and  services  to  every  family  having  an  income  of 
$2500  or  less;  or  we  could  have  brought  the  16.4  million 
families  whose  incomes  were  less  than  $2000  all  up  to 
that  level. 

“Finally  not  to  put  our  statement  in  a form  which 
smacks  in  any  way  at  all  of  redistribution  of  wealth,  we 
could  say  it  would  add  $545  to  the  income  of  eA’ery 
family  of  two  or  more  persons,  or  give  SI 25  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country.” 

“Flowever  we  may  state  it,  such  an  outcome  would  be 
a very  substantial  boon.  If  upon  the  verv  conservative 
grounds  that  we  base  our  findings,  such  a betterment  in 
material  conditions  lay  within  our  grasp  in  the  prosper- 
ous years  of  the  late  twenties,  every  alert  mind  must  be 
driven  to  the  question : What  was  there  in  the  organiza- 

tion or  functioning  of  our  economic  system  which  caused 
us  even  in  those  favorable  years  to  fail  to  attain  it,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  margin  four  times  as  wide  which  we 
are  failing  today  to  make  available  to  the  satisfying  of 
human  wants?”  This  is  the  question  that  the  authors 
promise  to  investigate,  and  their  findings  will  be  pub- 
lished in  later  volumes  of  the  series.  H.  G.  M. 

<*>  ^ ^ 

“A  Road  to  Opportunity” 

By  D.  IJ\  Pittman,  Professor  of  Soils,  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College 

Overland-Outwest  Publications.  502  H.  W.  Heilman 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  148  pp.  $1.00. 

The  author,  who  in  1930  spent  a bewildering  six  weeks 
in  Russia,  states  in  his  preface  that  his  own  professional 
field  is  not  economics.  The  statement  is  superfluous  be- 
cause it  states  the  obvious.  No  academic  economist  could 
produce  so  delightfully  naive  a book.  This  is  said  in  no 
derogatory  spirit  for  the  naivete  of  the  book  is  a part 
both  of  its  value  and  its  charm.  Written  with  simjile 
lucidity,  it  discusses  with  rare  dispassionateness  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  economic  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  and  makes  proposals,  which  are  revolutionary  in- 
deed, for  rebuilding  both  our  economic  and  political  edi- 
fices. Yet  the  author  does  this  in  so  simjde.  sincere,  and 
disarming  a fashion  that  not  even  the  most  partisan  adher- 
ent of  "Rugged  Individualism,”  or  any  other  “ism”  for 
that  matter,  can  possibly  take  offense.  Certainly  this 
book  should  be  in  every  school  library,  for  here  is  a dem- 
onstration of  detached  thinking  as  free  from  unreasoning 
bias  and  personal  self-interest  as  one  could  find  anywhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  Part  I 
in  which  is  very  briefly  described  the  origin,  development. 
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and  shortcomings  of  the  present  order.  Beginning  with 
the  comparative  independence  of  the  pioneer  to  which  the 
philosophy  of  “laissez  faire”  was  admirably  suited,  he 
traces  in  remarkably  few  words  the  steps  by  which  we 
have  gone  along  the  road  of  mechanization,  industrialism, 
class  strife,  and  maldistribution  of  wealth  to  bondage  to 
the  financier  under  the  present  system  of  Finance  Capi- 
talism. Chapter  Two  discusses  ownership  and  price.  The 
author  is  convinced  that  the  present  economic  distress  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  separation  of  ownership  from 
the  use  of  productive  property.  “When  owners  and  users 
are  different  people  a conflict  in  interest  ensues  that  ul- 
timately leads  to  distress.”  He  finds  the  remedy  in  “a 
readjustment  of  the  ownership  of  property  which  shall 
prevent  extreme  inequality  and  insure  that  the  owners  and 
users  of  all  productive  property  shall  be  the  same  people.” 

At  the  same  time  the  author  wishes  to  preserve  the  in- 
centive to  individual  initative  assumed  to  be  inherent  in 
the  present  capitalist  order.  Hence  in  Part  II,  he  sug- 
gests two  opposing  economic  systems  within  the  same 
geographic  area,  the  first,  the  “United  States  Industries” 
or  “U.  S.  I.”  which  “should  engage  in  all  manner  of  pro- 
ductive industries  and  arbitrarily  distribute  its  products 
and  services  among  its  members  only,”  the  other  a con- 
tinuation of  private  industry  but  under  very  different 
conditions  from  those  which  exist  today.  These  condi- 
tions include  banking  as  a Government  monopoly,  price 
fixing  by  the  Government,  and  compulsory  worker-own- 
ership of  all  private  corporations  comprising  private  in- 
dustry. Although  the  author  believes  that  private  indus- 
try is  necessary  to  maintain  individual  initiative,  he  as- 
sumes that  in  times  of  economic  depression  (which  his 
suggestions  are  supposed  to  eliminate  by  the  way)  work- 
ers will  be  able  to  flock  to  “U.  S.  I.”  and  work  there  until 
the  storm  is  over,  at  which  time  they  will  gravitate  back 
to  private  industry  once  more. 

Professor  Pittman  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Russians,  the  Soviet  system  impressing  him  all  the  more 
because  on  his  return  to  America  he  found  his  own  people 
in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  depression  from  which 
they  were  trying  to  extricate  themselves  by  the  limitation 
of  production  and  the  destruction  of  crops.  This  pro- 
cedure violates  his  fundamental  concept  that  prosperity 
can  only  be  found  in  “such  an  abundant  production  of 
everything  that  prices  will  be  so  low  in  consequence  that 
everyone  can  have  all  of  everything  he  needs.”  At  least 
the  Russians  did  not  try  to  insist  on  a “scarcity  economy” 
in  an  era  of  abundance.  Our  obstinacy  in  holding  to 
such  obsolete  methods,  the  author  believes,  is  due  in  a 
measure  to  our  misconceptions  regarding  “price.”  His 
discussion  of  this  topic  is  stimulating,  to  say  the  least. 

A counterpart  to  a dualistic  economic  system  is  his  sug- 
gestion for  a new  type  of  government  to  which  he  devotes 
the  latter  part  of  his  book.  His  criticisms  of  the  kinds  of 
government  existing  today,  which  he  divides  into  two 
main  types,  namely,  tyrannies  and  representative  popular 
government,  contain  much  which  should  be  stimulating  to 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  student.  The  central  idea  in 
his  proposals  is  that  elected  representatives  should  he  lim- 
ited to  as  small  a number  as  possible  and  that  the  vast 
amount  of  governmental  work  should  be  carried  on  by 
a Super  Civil  Service  the  personnel  of  which  would  be  se- 
lected by  rigid  competitive  examination.  Evidently  the 
incentive  to  individual  initiative  is  not  required  here  for 
each  official,  no  matter  how  high  his  position,  “would 
receive  no  more  salary  or  perquisites  than  the  best  workers 
of  any  other  line.”  This  provision  is  included  so  as  to 
insure  the  selection  of  altruistic  rather  than  self-seeking 
men.  The  principal  weakness  of  his  proposals  lies  in  a 


drastic  over-simplication  of  a very  sound  principle.  In 
fairness  to  the  author  it  must  be  stated  that  the  above 
comments  give  no  adequate  conception  of  his  new  form 
of  government,  but  his  whole  treatment  of  government 
and  politics  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  economic 
system,  and  so  lacks  realism  that  little  need  be  said  of 
it  here. 

To  conclude,  the  most  severe  criticism  which  can  be 
made  of  Professor  Pittman’s  book  is  to  be  found  in  his 
own  criticism  of  representative  government  in  America 
and  especially  of  the  Electoral  College.  Of  the  latter  he 
says ; “This  system  would  be  splendid  if  it  would  work. 
Lhifortunately  it  does  not  take  human  nature  into  consid- 
eration.” In  a world  in  which  capitalistic  individualism, 
Eascism,  and  Communism  are  fiercely  struggling  for  mas- 
tery, scant  attention,  I fear,  will  be  given  to  the  proposals 
of  this  courageous,  detached  Professor  of  Soils.  Never- 
theless, we  should  be  grateful  to  Professor  Pittman  for 
his  contribution  to  calm  and  objective  thinking  in  a decade 
given  over  to  hysterical  nationalism,  empty  slogans,  and 
violent  intolerance.  A.  L.  W. 

^ ^ 

“Economic  Equality  in  the  Co-Operative  Common- 
wealth” 

By  H.  Stanley  Jcvons,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S. 
Methuen  and  Company,  Ltd.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C.  2.  339  pp.  10s.6d. 

In  “Economic  Equality  in  the  Co-Operative  Common- 
wealth,” Mr.  Jevons  paints  a picture — hardly  less  ideal- 
istic than  did  More  in  his  “Utopia” — of  a nation,  and 
eventually  a world,  whose  every  inhabitant  would  be 
equal  to  every  other  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
socially  and  economically.  Land,  factories,  houses,  every- 
thing excepting  a limited  amount  of  household  goods 
would  belong  to  the  State  or  to  the  locality.  The  indi- 
vidual man  or  woman  would,  in  return  for  his  services, 
receive  an  equal  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
The  author  points  out  the  fact  that,  by  a general  redistri- 
bution of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  living  stand- 
ard of  the  general  mass  of  the  people  would  be  raised 
immeasurably,  thus  eliminating  the  competition  which  is 
the  backbone  of  the  capitalistic  system,  and  the  greed 
which  is  inherent  in  it. 

The  hook  falls  logically  into  three  parts : Ideas  and 

Ideals,  Economic  Organization,  and  Realization.  In  Part 
One,  the  author  reviews  human  evolution,  the  composition 
of  the  people,  the  social  classes,  the  defects  of  the  capital- 
ist system,  the  economic  reasons  for  equality,  and  the  in- 
centives to  labor,  and  outlines  the  objectives  of  his  modi- 
fied communist  plan.  Each  sub-heading  is  a definite  step 
toward  the  proof  of  his  theory.  In  Part  Two,  Mr.  Jev- 
ons describes  in  detail  a plan  for  economic  organization 
in  each  of  its  phases — national  economy,  production  and 
the  annual  dividend,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the  fixing 
of  prices,  and  foreign  trade.  Part  Three  deals  with  the 
Realization  of  his  plan  in  which  is  described  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  change  from  the  capitalist  to  the  advanced 
socialist  or  modified  communist  system,  the  progress  in 
organization,  and  the  transition. 

The  book  is  written  in  a purposeful  manner  and  is  very 
interesting  reading.  Every  page  presents  some  new 
thought  and  it  is  fascinating  to  follow  the  author  as  he 
applies  his  theory  to  each  phase  of  national  life.  To  one 
who  has  never  studied  this  subject  this  book  is  recom- 
mended. Everyone  should  have  a knowledge  of  this  the- 
ory whether  or  not  he  is  m agreement  with  it.  To  one 
who  is  acquainted  with,  and  in  accord  with,  the  theory 
it  will  clarify  many  hitherto  obscure  points.  A.  T.,  Jr. 
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Subsistence  gardens  provided  more  than  36%  of  the 
fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  supplied  to  per- 
sons on  relief  last  year,  reveals  an  F.E.R.A.  survey. 

( — The  United  States  News,  May  13) 

^ ^ ❖ 

A study  of  complaint  letters  received  by  the  Washing- 
ton (State)  E.R.A.  last  year  revealed  that  72%  of  the 
writers  had  previously  been  registered  with  at  least  one 
agency  other  than  the  W. E.R.A. ; that  more  than  60% 
had  been  on  the  Confidential  Exchange  registration  prior 
to  organization  of  the  W.E.R.A.  in  March  of  1933;  and 
that  24%  were  “knowm”  to  five  or  more  services. 

( — The  Survey,  April) 

<$>€'<$><$> 

Baltimore  County  relief  rolls  were  reduced  65%  during 
the  last  month,  or  from  1561  cases  to  541  cases,  mainly 
through  a regulation  which  required  that  clients  prove 
that  they  had  definitely  tried  to  secure  employment.  As 
proof  of  his  efforts,  each  applicant  had  to  bring  in  the 
signatures  of  two  employers  from  whom  he  had  attempted 
to  get  a job.  The  new  ruling  was  inaugurated  the  latter 
part  of  March  and,  at  the  same  time,  relief  officials  ap- 
pealed to  local  employers  to  take  on  relief  recipients  when- 
ever possible. 

( — The  Baltimore  Sun,  May  7) 
<$><$>  ^ <S> 

Mail  delivery  of  relief  checks  in  New  York  City  will 
shortly  supplant  the  present  system  of  personal  distribu- 
tion and  will  result  in  an  administration  saving  of  an  esti- 
mated $500,000  and  the  freeing  of  500  emergency  work- 
ers to  act  as  additional  investiga.tors.  This  plan  was  de- 
vised by  Controller  Frank  J.  Taylor,  who  believes  it  will 
help  eliminate  chiselers,  prevent  thefts,  and  eradicate  the 
possibility  of  hold-ups. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  IMay  13) 

<$><$><*><«> 

Aliens  on  U.  S.  relief  rolls  are  estimated  to  total  around 
1,500,000,  according  to  Edward  Corsi,  former  New  York 
Immigration  Commissioner  and  now  Director  of  the  city’s 
Home  Relief  Bureau. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  25) 

<$>  ^ <$>  ^ 

A new  Federal  transient  sendee,  known  as  the  Social 
Welfare  Department  for  Boys,  has  been  established  in 
Los  Angeles.  It  seeks  to  reduce  transiency  and  to  reha- 
bilitate individuals  in  the  16-21  age  class.  The  monthly 
load  of  this  bureau  now  averages  1000  youths  from  many 
states,  with  Texas  contributing  the  largest  proportion — 
10%.  Applicants  are  given  food,  a cleansing,  and  a 
night’s  lodging,  after  a brief  interview  and  physical  ex- 
amination. The  next  day  comes  a full  registration,  to 
determine  which  boys  can  be  sent  home  and  which  must 


be  placed  locally.  If  the  first  type  lack  money  to  return, 
they  are  sent  to  transportation  camps,  where  they  work 
an  average  of  six  hours  a day  and  are  credited  with  50<^ 
daily  towards  a railroad  ticket  at  Government  rates. 
Eacilities  also  include  short  courses  on  a number  of  sub- 
jects. The  second  type  are  placed  in  residence  camps, 
given  educational,  recreational,  and  work  opportunities, 
and  receive  $5  a month  in  cash.  Group  treatment  and 
counseling  is  supplemented  by  individual  help  where  nec- 
essary. A preliminary  check-up  of  boys  returned  to  their 
homes  shows  that  three  fourths  of  them  are  making  satis- 
factory readjustments. 

( — The  Survey,  April) 

4>  <«>  <s'  'S> 

C.C.C.  camps  in  Coffee  County,  Alabama,  now  contain 
150  young  married  men  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
who  w'ill  aid  in  the  establishment  of  subsistence  homestead 
projects  destined  to  care  for  between  500  and  700  families. 
These  men,  chosen  from  relief  rolls,  range  in  age  from  18 
to  30  and  have  an  average  of  two  children  each.  Accord- 
ing to  present  plans,  a number  of  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies will  eventually  be  housed  in  the  homes  they  are  con- 
structing. These  40-  to  60-acre  plots,  with  improvements 
and  implements,  are  expected  to  cost  $1250  apiece. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  8) 

<*>  <S>  4> 

Rent  checks  for  families  on  relief  in  New  York  City 
have  been  substituted  for  vouchers,  the  change  having 
been  effected  on  IMay  6th.  They  are  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  family,  which  endorses  them  and  adds  the  name  of 
the  landlord  and  then  passes  them  on  to  the  landlord  or 
his  representative.  He,  in  turn,  endorses  it  to  make  it 
negotiable.  With  few  exceptions,  all  aid  for  families  on 
home  relief  is  now  distributed  in  cash.  Since  IMay,  1934, 
when  this  type  of  payment  was  authorized,  less  than 
1000  families  have  been  put  back  on  the  voucher  basis 
due  to  inability  to  handle  their  money.  It  has  been  found 
that  cash  payments  enable  clients  to  use  relief  funds  to 
better  advantage  and  to  get  more  value  for  their  money. 
Home  Relief  Director  Corsi  is  desirous  of  a staff  of  6000 
investigators  and  600  supervisors, — 60  cases  per  investi- 
gator and  one  supervisor  for  each  ten  investigators.  He 
also  favors  a civil  service  system  for  staff  workers. 

( — The  Nezv  York  Times,  April  28) 

Data  bearing  on  social  problems  in  the  State  is  gathered 
annually  by  professors  and  graduate  students  in  some 
20  different  departments  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Results  achieved  in  this  line  during  the  past  year 
are  summarized  in  a 130-page  report  prepared  by  Dean 
Whatley  W.  Pierson.  Yearly  bulletins  on  the  various 
projects  pursued  are  also  issued  and  placed  on  shelves  in 
the  extension  library  for  public  perusal. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  19) 
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A housing  program  leading  to  the  construction  of  1200 
dwellings  (one  for  each  100,000  of  population)  by  Sep- 
tember 1st,  has  been  launched  by  the  General  Electric 
Company.  Planned  in  the  interests  of  better  housing 
and  modernization,  the  scheme  has  the  support  of  the 
F.H.A.,  and  of  builders,  publishers,  and  banks.  These 
homes  will  be  open  for  public  inspection  during  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  19) 

^ 

A share-the-zvork  plan  operated  among  the  228  resi- 
dents of  Bison.  Oklahoma,  is  so  successful  that  not  a 
single  inhabitant  is  on  relief.  When  there  is  a construc- 
tion project  to  be  undertaken,  the  labor  is  allocated  on  a 
pro-rata  basis,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  work  given  to 
persons  having  the  largest  families.  A grain  elevator  is 
now  being  built  in  this  manner,  farmers  holding  shares 
in  it  being  required  to  furnish  so  much  labor  or  a substi- 
tute. A concrete  elevator  is  also  being  erected  by  another 
group  of  citizens. 

( — The  Nezv  York  Times,  i\Iay  5) 
<»<?><»>❖ 

Unemployment  insurance  contributions  must  be  made 
by  persons  in  New  York  State  who  employ  four  or  more 
domestic  servants,  according  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
Bryne-Killgrew  Unemployment  Insurance  Law.  While 
this  ruling  is  not  yet  official,  it  is  known  Governor  Lehman 
favors  it  on  the  grounds  that  any  person  able  to  afford 
four  or  more  domestics  can  also  aft'ord  the  insurance  levy. 
This  tax  would  amount  to  1%  of  the  payroll  in  1936,  2% 
in  1937.  and  3%  in  1938  and  thereafter.  Persons  with 
fewer  than  four  household  employees  would  be  exempt. 
It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the  new  act  will  cover 
workers  on  estates.  They  will  not  he  included  if  they 
are  finally  classified  as  farm  laborers,  whom  the  measure 
does  not  affect. 

( — The  Nczif  York  Times,  April  28) 

^ ^ 

The  Illinois  E.R.C.  recently  instituted  a regulation 
whereby  persons  who  leave  relief  rolls  to  accept  jobs  may 
be  “reinstated”  on  relief  if  the  work  ends  within  six 
months.  The  individual  shall  then  be  aided  for  one  month 
and  later,  indefinitely,  if  an  investigation  conducted  mean- 
time discloses  he  is  deserving.  Pennsylvania  is  ])racticing 
a similar  arrangement.  An  “automatic  reinstatement  cer- 
tificate” presented  to  a person  when  he  goes  off  the  rolls 
to  enter  private  employment  assures  him  relief  if  his  po- 
sition terminates  within  six  months. 

( — The  Survey,  April) 

❖ ^ ^ 

State  planning  legislation  has  been  passed  so  far  this 
year  by  the  following  states:  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

( — American  Society  of  Plamiing  Officials  Nezvs 

Letter,  April) 

The  tabulation  of  local  and  state  tax  data  may  comprise 
a project  to  be  included  in  the  new  Federal  work  relief 
program.  Plans  for  such  a survey,  to  come  under  the 
technical  and  professional  provisions  of  the  Government’s 
scheme,  have  been  drawn  up  bv  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  Conflicting  Taxation. 

( — American  City,  May) 

^ <5^  <5> 

The  minimum  zvorking  age  for  children  in  New  York 
State  has  been  raised  from  14  to  16  by  a law  recently  en- 


acted. It  stipulates  that  full-time,  'day-school  instruction 
be  provided  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7 and  16. 
The  act  becomes  effective  September  1,  1936.  Both  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  the  State  Mayors’  Conference  op- 
posed the  bill,  stating  it  wmuld  greatly  increase  educational 
costs.  ( — Philadelphia  Record,  April  25) 

^ ^ <S> 

Birth  and  death  rates  in  Illinois  last  year  were  highest  in 
those  counties  having  the  largest  proportionate  relief  rolls, 
reports  Dr.  Frank  Jirka,  State  Director  of  Health.  In  28 
counties  with  more  than  20%  of  the  citizens  on  relief,  the 
fatality  rate  from  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  tubercu- 
losis assumed  near-epidemic  figures.  While  the  general 
birth  rate  for  the  State  was  14  per  thousand,  the  rate  was 
17  in  Alexander  County,  where  40%  of  the  population 
was  stranded,  and  23  in  Calhoun  County,  where  18% 
were  receiving  assistance. 

( — The  Nezv  York  Times,  May  5) 

<S>  <S>  <$> 

A survey  of  the  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States 
shows  that,  from  1870  to  1930,  the  number  increased  from 
32.4%  of  the  population  to  39.8%.  During  the  same  per- 
iod, cites  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  our 
population  grew  from  38.5  millions  to  122.7  millions. 
Among  other  trends  revealed  in  the  study  was  the  great 
increase  which  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  persons  in 
professional  occupations, — doctors,  lawyers,  engineers, 
etc.,  an  increase  which  reached  its  apex  between  1920 
and  1930. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  9) 

^ <S>  ^ <S> 

The  surplus  of  relief-raised  foodstuffs  harvested  at 
Camp  La  Guardia,  (formerly  Camp  Greycourt)  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  will  be  transferred  to  New  York  City  de- 
partments on  a “paper”  sale  basis.  A substantial  saving 
to  city  institutions  is  expected  to  result  through  this 
transaction.  The  Camp  is  populated  with  homeless  men, 
who  perform  a variety  of  tasks  on  the  place  and  receive 
$6  weekly  out  of  work  relief  funds.  Half  of  this  sum 
goes  towards  their  upkeep  and  for  the  salaries  of  paid 
employees.  Thus,  save  for  the  initial  outlay,  the  under- 
taking is  self-supporting. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  May  13) 

❖ <S>  ^ 

Transients  in  California  are  now  said  to  number  40,000, 
with  that  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  700  to  1000 
single  men  and  200  to  300  boys  a week.  Families  are 
pouring  in  at  a 400-  to  700-clip  a month. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  9) 

•^  <§><?>  ^ 

The  Y.W.C.A.  found  jobs  for  107,000  girls  last  year 
compared  with  82,000  the  previous  year. 

( — Better  Times,  April  29) 

^ 

The  computation  of  state  relief  quotas,  according  to  As- 
sistant Administrator  Gill,  is  arrived  at,  broadly  speak- 
ing, through  considering ; ( 1 ) the  percentage  of  a state’s 
population  on  relief ; (2)  the  financial  resources  of  politi- 
cal units, — cities  and  states;  (3)  the  relative  sums  spent 
by  the  units  for  public  welfare  other  than  direct  relief, 
which  outlays  often  reduce  the  need  for  direct  relief ; and 
(4)  sectional  variances  in  living  standards  and  relief  ex- 
penses, and  weather  and  other  seasonal  factors.  In  the 
past.  Federal  allotments  have  varied  according  to  monthly 
economic  changes  in  any  particular  state. 

( — The  United  States  News,  May  6) 
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“Watching  relief  work,  both  private  and  public,  . . . 
I am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  created  more  beggars 
and  paupers  by  making  assistance  too  hard  to  get  than 
we  have  by  making  it  too  easy,  that  we  have  broken  the 
spirits  of  people  by  compelling  them  to  come  time  after 
time  to  ask  for  something  . . . which  they  should  have 
received  at  once.”  (William  H.  Matthews,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Family  Welfare  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Board  of 
Child  Welfare,  held  in  New  York  City.  The  New  York 
Times,  May  17.) 

<J>  <$><*>  <^> 

“I  have  long  since  outgrown  the  delusion  that  the 
masses  are  eager  to  share  in  the  risks  of  ownership  and 
the  responsibilities  of  management.  Man  is  more  enam- 
oured of  security  than  he  is  excited  about  liberty.  A 
capitalism  that  successfully  discharges  the  social  func- 
tion of  industry  while  in  pursuit  of  private  ends  is  in 
little  danger  of  overthrow  from  without  or  breakdown 
from  within.”  (From  “The  Outlook  for  Capitalism,”  by 
Glenn  Frank.  Economic  Forum,  Spring,  1935.) 

<»  <$>  ^ <$> 

“Even  if  there  were  no  pressing  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  need  of  large  public  works  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop our  natural  resources,  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and 
recurring  periods  of  droughts  and  floods,  would  demand 
our  serious  consideration.”  (Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  an  article  of  his  entitled : “Public  Works 
for  Social  Gain.”  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May 
12.) 

^ ^ 

“The  great  economic  fact  which  has  stood  out  most 
clearly  in  this  depression  is  the  interdependence  of  all 
economic  activity.  No  one  person  or  enterprise  can  suc- 
ceed alone.”  (From  “Social  Responsibility,”  an  editorial 
by  William  Green.  American  Federationist,  May.) 

^ ^ ^ <8> 

“The  Federal  Government  has  the  opportunity  to  act 
quickly  and  intelligently  in  the  direction  of  economic  jus- 
tice. Of  all  factors  in  the  careers  of  juvenile  delinquents 
and  criminals,  the  economic  is  the  most  pervasive.  Upon 
raising  the  status  of  the  underprivileged,  upon  obtaining 
the  generality  of  men  against  the  hazards  of  unemploy- 
ment and  old  age,  hinge  many  of  the  more  specific  prob- 
lems of  crime  prevention.”  (Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck,  Har- 
vard Professor  of  Criminal  Law.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  April  24.) 

^ <S> 

“Despite  our  elaborate  efforts  to  borrow  and  spend  our 
way  into  prosperity,  we  have  progressed  in  our  industrial 
production  on  the  road  to  the  pre-depression  level  of  pros- 
perity less  than  many  other  advanced  countries,  including 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Norway.”  (Dr.  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer,  Professor 


of  International  Pinance.  Princeton  University,  speaking 
before  Group  I of  the  New  York  State  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  29.) 

<$><*><$>'?> 

“We  are  living  in  a rapidly  changing  age.  For  the 
moment  we  are  much  occupied  with  its  economic  and 
political  phases.  But  equally  fundamental  are  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  our  mentality  . . . The  coming 
years  will  doubtless  witness  a new  thing  under  the  sun — a 
center  of  adult  activity  in  every  community  in  the  land.” 
(From  the  “Great  and  Growing  Problem  of  Leisure”  by 
H.  A.  Overstreet.  The  Nezu  York  Times  Magazine, 
April  21.) 

<t>  <S>  <^  <$> 

“Industrial  stabilization  which  will  make  possible  a real 
measure  of  general  social  security  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  private  industry.”  (Elmer  E.  Andrews,  In- 
dustrial Commissioner  of  New  York  State,  speaking  at 
the  Eighth  Annual  Conference  on  Social  Security  in  New 
York  City.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  27.) 

^ <e>  <S> 

“The  most  dangerous  aspect  of  much  so-called  thinking 
is  that  it  is  intolerant  and  unreasoning.  Alillions  are 
fanatically  in  favor  of  untried  experiments ; other  mil- 
lions are  bitterly  opposed.  The  individual  with  some 
humor  and  proportion  seems  hopelessly  in  the  minority, 
yet  it  is  he  who  will  lead  us  out.”  (Robert  C.  Clothier, 
President  of  Rutgers  University,  in  address  before  the 
Atlantic  City  Rotary  Club.  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, April  25.) 

^ ^ 4>  ^ 

“If  capitalism  persists  much  longer  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  if  it  continues 
to  exhibit  the  selfishness  which  heretofore  animated  its 
being  and  which  still  stirs  in  its  heart,  the  citadel  of  con- 
centrated wealth  is  in  danger  of  serious  impairment.” 
( Judge  John  C.  Knox  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
in  speech  given  at  the  Harvard  Club,  New  York  City. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  24.) 

<«>  >4  ^ <*> 

“You  may  produce  an  efficient  economic  or  governmen- 
tal unit  by  a manufactured,  regimented,  imposed  environ- 
ment, but  you  will  not  produce  a free  individual  ...  In 
short,  you  will  not  produce  an  American.  As  a matter 

of  economic  security  alone,  we  can  find  it  in  our  jails. 

The  slaves  had  it.”  (Eormer  President  Hoover  in  ad- 
dress before  the  California  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  6.) 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  says  an 
American  citizen  has  the  right  to  starve.  The  highest 
function  of  government  is  to  care  for  its  citizens.”  (Mayor 
Eiorello  H.  La  Guardia  of  New  York  City.  The  Chris- 
tian ScieJtce  Monitor,  April  23.) 
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Social  Changes  During  the  Depression  and  Recovery 
edited  by  William  F.  Ogburn.  University  of  Chicago, 
Press,  5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Qiicago,  111.  115  pp.  $1.00. 
Facts  and  figures  furnished  by  17  sociologists  concern- 
ing recent  economic  effects  on  our  social  life. 

Public  Social  Services.  (Sixth  edition  of  handbook) 
National  Council  of  Social  Service,  26  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.C.l.  2s.4d.  A source  of  information  on 
many  topics  dealing  with  relief  and  unemployment. 

America  Must  Choose  by  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  18  East  41  Street,  New  York  City, 
or  the  World  Peace  Eoundation,  40  Mount  Vernon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  33  pp.  500.  Where  we  are 
today  and  the  three  roads  out. 

Family  and  Society:  A Study  of  the  Sociology  of  Recon- 
struction by  C.  C.  Zimmerman  and  M.  E.  Erampton. 
Van  Nostrand  Company,  250  Eourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  611  pp.  $3.50. 

Reasons  for  the  Disproportionate  Number  of  Negroes 
on  the  Relief  Rolls  by  Alfred  E.  Smith.  F.E.R.A., 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Research  Section, 
Washington,  D.  C.  25  pp. 

Report  of  Mayor  LaGuardia’s  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Relief.  The  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment, Room  1704,  Municipal  Building,  New  York 
City.  60  pp.  (Eree  for  postage;  distribution  limited.) 

Children,  Young  People  and  U )iemploymcnt.  (Parts  II 
and  III)  International  Save  the  Children  Eund  of 
America,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  98  and 
110  pp.  $1.75.  Results  of  a survey  conducted  in  14 
countries. 

Planning  with  Work-Relief  Funds  and  Personnel  in  the 
Nezv  York  Region.  (Information  Bulletin  if23) 
Regional  Plan  Association,  400  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  20  pp.  A year’s  survey. 

We  Can  Take  It:  A Short  Story  of  the  C.C.C.  by  Ray 
Hoyt.  American  Book  Co.,  88  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  128  pp. 

Directory  of  Social  Welfare  Institutions  and  Agencies 
in  Nezv  Jersey.  (Publication  ft26)  Department  of  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies,  Trenton,  N.  J.  500. 

Restoration  of  the  Physically  Handicapped:  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Program  for  the  Reestablishment  of  Disabled 
Persons  in  Useful  Employment.  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  20  pp.  Issued  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

Organization  for  Social  Welfare,  with  Specml  Reference 
to  Social  Work  by  George  B.  Mangold.  Macmillan 
Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  494  pp.  $3.00. 

Time  to  Spare  by  Eleven  Unemployed  (with  additional 
chapters  by  others).  George  Allen  & Unwin,  Ruskin 


House,  40  Museum  Street,  London.  188  pp.  5s. 
First-hand  accounts  of  distress. 

Social  Judgment  by  Graham  Wallas.  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ruskin  House,  40  Museum  Street,  London. 
168  pp.  5s.  A discussion  of  social  trends  and  ethics. 

Town  and  Country  Planning.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office, 
Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2.  Is. 2d. 

Outlines  and  suggestions. 

Capitalism  and  Its  Culture  by  Jerome  Davis.  Farrar  & 
Rinehart,  232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  $3.00. 
The  good  and  bad  in  such  a system. 

Social  Work  Year  Book,  19.15  edited  by  Fred  S.  Hall. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York  City.  698  pp.  $4.00.  Third  annual  issue,  deal- 
ing with  every  angle  of  organized  welfare  work  and 
giving  list  of  agencies. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  in  Maryland  by  Evelyn  Ellen 
Singleton.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Homewood,  Balti- 
more, IMd.  $1.25.  A monograph  concerning  its  in- 
ception, set-up,  and  results. 

Sociological  Problems  by  Frieda  Fligelman.  Published 
by  the  author,  5 Washington  Place,  Helena,  Mont. 
(Free) 

The  Consumer  Seeks  a Way  by  Qark  Foreman  and 
Michael  Ross.  (Social  Action  Series)  W.  W.  Norton 
& Co.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  223  pp. 
$2.00.  The  depression, — its  effects  and  cure, — from 
the  average  consumer’s  viewpoint. 

What  About  God?  by  Roger  W.  Babson.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  54  pp. 
750.  The  depression  and  a religious  approach  to  its 
solution. 

Public  Works  Engineers’  Yearbook,  1925.  American 
Society  of  Municipal  Engineers  and  International  As- 
sociation of  Public  Works  Officials,  850  East  58  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  317  pp.  $3.00.  Proceedings  of  National 
Congress  on  Public  Works  and  Municipal  Engineer- 
ing, held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September  24-28,  1934. 

Collectivist  Economic  Planning  by  F.  A.  Hayek.  George 
Routledge  & Sons,  68  Carter  Lane,  London,  E.C.4. 
10s.6d. 

Economic  Planning  in  Soviet  Russia  by  Boris  Brutzkus. 
George  Routledge  & Sons,  68  Carter  Lane,  London, 
E.C.4.  6s. 

Social  and  Economic  Planning  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  M. 
Maisky.  The  Anglo-Russian  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee, 5 Robert  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.2.  24  pp. 
3d. 

Controlling  Depressions  by  Paul  H.  Douglas.  W.  W. 
Norton  & Co.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  How 
to  arm  the  capitalistic  system  against  such  onslaughts. 
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Varmtions  in  Wage  Rates  Under  Corresponding  Condi- 
tions. (Women’s  Bureau,  Bulletin  #122)  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlet.  57  pp.  10<^. 

Public  Works  Policy  compiled  by  the  International 
Labour  Office,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  World  Peace 
Foundation,  8 West  40  Street,  New  York  City.  166  pp. 
A world-wide  study  of  public  works. 

Proceedings  of  Joint  Conference  (held  in  Philadelphia 
in  February).  Federal-State  Employment  Office,  124 
North  15  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harvard  City  Planning  Studies  by  Edward  M.  Bassett, 
Frank  B.  Williams,  Alfred  Bettman,  and  Robert  Whit- 
ten. (Vol.  VII)  Harvard  University  Press,  4 Rand- 
all Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  137  pp.  $2.50.  Seventh 
in  a series  on  planning  for  cities,  counties,  and  states. 

Labor,  Industry  and  Government  by  Matthew  Woll.  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  35  West  32  Street,  New  York 
City.  341  pp.  $2.00.  Doctrine  and  aims  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

Puzzled  America  by  Sherwood  Anderson.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
303  pp.  $2.50.  A picture  of  confused  men  and  con- 
ditions. 

Permanent  Prosperity  and  Henv  to  Get  It  by  John  Bauer 
and  Nathaniel  Gold.  Harper  & Brothers,  49  East  33 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Social  Work  and  the  Courts  by  Sophonisba  P.  Brecken- 
ridge.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111.  589  pp.  $3.50. 

Complete  Program:  Better  Selling  of  Better  Housing. 
Eederal  Housing  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pamphlet.  A proposed  series  of  three  sales  meetings 
for  builders,  contractors,  architects,  dealers,  etc. 

Unemployment  Insurance:  A Summary  of  Some  E.vist- 
ing  Governmental  and  Private  Plans.  (Social  Insur- 
ance Series,  Monograph  #1  ; revised  edition)  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City. 

81  pp. 

Digest  of  the  Purposes  of  Current  Federal  Agencies. 
U.  S.  Information  Sendee,  1405  G Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Mimeographed)  50  pp. 

The  Unemployed  Citizen’s  League  of  Seattle  by  Arthur 
Heilman.  University  of  Washington  Press,  Seattle, 
Wash.  89  pp.  50?*.  Story  of  a cooperative  group 
organized  to  help  its  individual  members  through  the 
depression. 

Social  Change  and  Education:  1935  Yearbook  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence.  National  Education  As- 
sociation, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  383  pp.  $2.00. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  (Studies  #205) 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  247  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  40  pp.  50?^.  Data  on  current 
economic  and  social  problems  proffered  by  newspaper 
editors  in  August  and  September,  1934. 

Tennessee  Students  at  Work.  Tennessee  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (Mimeo- 
graphed) 15  pp.  Student  aid  program. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Experiments  by  S.  H.  Bailey.  (Day  to 
Day  Pamphlets  #24)  Hogarth  Press,  52  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  W.C.l. 


Ten  Years  of  Adult  Education:  A Report  on  a Decade  of 
Progress  in  the  American  Movement  by  M.  A.  Cart- 
wright. IMacmillan  Co.,  60  Eifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  220  pp.  $2.00. 

Self-Help  Cooperatives:  An  Introductory  Study.  E.  E. 
R.  A.,  Division  of  Self-Help  Cooperatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  53  pp. 

Farmhouse  Plans.  (Revised  iMarch,  1935:  Agriculture 
Department,  Earmers’  Bulletin  #1738)  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  70  pp.  10?^.  Information  on  low- 
cost  farm  dwellings. 

Agriculture’s  Interest  in  America’s  World  Trade  com- 
. piled  by  x-\gricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  22  pp.  5<.  Questions 
and  answers  on  a vital  problem. 

The  Program  for  Economic  Security.  Committee  on 
Economic  Security,  1734  New  York  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  10  pp. 

What  the  Economic  Security  Program  Means  to  You. 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  1734  New  York 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Licensing  of  Social  Work  Agencies:  Lazvs  of  Massachu- 
setts, Nezu  York  and  Pennsylvania  compiled  by  A.  M. 
Brown.  U.  S.  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D. 

C.  (Photostat;  obtainable  only  through  the  P.A.I.S.) 

2 pp.  35?^. 

Socialist  Fundamentals  by  D.  P.  Berenberg.  (Second 
edition)  Rand  School  Press,  7 East  15  Street,  New 
York  City.  118  pp.  35^. 

What  Shall  N.R.A.  Be?  by  J.  K.  Javits.  Published  by 
the  author,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City.  (Mimeo- 
graphed; free  for  postage.)  6 pp. 

Vocational  Agriculture  in  Relation  to  Economic  and  So- 
cial Adjustments.  (Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
Education  Bulletin  #177)  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 

D.  C.  67  pp.  10?*.  Report  of  a conference  on  the 
relation  of  vocational  training  in  agriculture  to  emer- 
gency and  permanent  programs  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture. 

IVomen  in  Arkansas  Industries.  (Labor  Department, 
Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  #124)  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  45  pp.  5(*.  Data  on  wages,  hours,  em- 
ployment, and  unemployment. 

National  Planning  Board ; Final  Report,  1923-34.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  123  pp.  25?'.  Includes 
planning  activities,  a plan  for  planning,  science  in 
planning,  digest  of  national  planning  report,  etc. 

A Study  of  One  Hundred  Clients  of  the  Adjusi)nent 
Service  by  Emma  Seipp.  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  60  East  42  Street,  New  York  City. 
50?'.  An  analysis  of  cases  given  vocational  guidance. 

Forerunners  of  American  Fascism  by  Raymond  Gram 
Swing.  Julian  IMessner,  8 West  40  Street,  New  York 
City.  $1.75.  A discussion  of  this  movement  and  its 
proponents  in  this  country. 
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Changing  Standards.  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  230 
West  41  Street,  New  York  City.  294  pp.  $1.00.  Re- 
port of  the  4th  annual  women’s  conference  on  current 
problems,  held  September  26-27,  1934. 

Political  and  Economic  Problems  of  the  South  edited  by 
Cullen  B.  Gosnell.  Emory  University,  Ga.  Addresses 
and  discussions  heard  at  the  8th  Annual  Institute  of 
Citizenship,  Emory  University,  February,  1935. 

Report  of  the  Monroe  County  (N.  V.)  Regional  Planning 
Board,  1934.  Published  by  the  Board.  1400  South 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Mimeographed)  21  pp. 

Pacific  North.zvest  Regional  Planning  Commission  Re- 
port, January  1934-January  1935.  Published  by  the 
Commission.  Federal  Court  House,  Portland,  Ore. 
(Mimeographed)  219  pp. 

National  Resources  Board.  National  Resources  Board, 
Room  1016,  Department  of  the  Interior  Building,  18th 


and  F Streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Mimeo- 
graphed) 25  pp.  Status  of  organization  and  of 
planning  districts  and  state  planning  boards,  reviewed 
to  November  23,  1934. 

The  Social  Foundation  of  Education  by  George  S.  Counts. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  579  pp.  $3.00.  Democracy,  natural  re- 
sources, technology,  and  the  future. 

The  Challenge  of  Leisure  by  Arthur  Newton  Pack.  Mac- 
millan Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  244  pp. 
$2.00.  How'  to  use  it. 
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“The  Effect  of  Economic  Unemployment  on  Fam- 
ily Life” 

Family  Life  and  National  Recovery  Series,  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  40  pp.  35^ 

This  study  seeks  to  show  what  the  depression  and  un- 
employment have  meant  in  the  lives  of  a heterogeneous 
assortment  of  75  city  families  now  destitute,  but  with  a 
“wage  earner”  who  had  been  steadily  employed  prior  to 
1929. 

Chosen  from  among  clients  of  the  Family  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  the  families  were  divided  into  three  equal 
groups  on  a basis  of  age  and  occupation.  Questionnaires 
for  obtaining  factual  data  covered:  (1)  the  environment, 
(2)  the  economic  situation,  (3)  the  health  care,  (4)  the 
social  life,  and  (5)  the  emotional  life.  A description  of 
the  groups  and  some  of  the  principal  findings  concerning 
them  follow. 

Group  I — Families  where  the  chief  wage  earner  was  an 
unskilled  worker  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45. 

On  an  average  income  of  $25  a week,  two  of  the  fami- 
lies owned  their  own  homes  and  seven  owned  automobiles. 
The  families  renting  homes  moved  infrequently.  Family 
recreation  consisted  chiefly  of  movies,  week-end  outings, 
and  “visiting.” 

In  1934  the  cars  had  been  given  up.  The  majority  of 
families  had  become  frequent  movers  (due  in  most  cases 
to  evictions  and  arrears  in  rent).  A third  of  them  had 
moved  into  less  desirable  neighborhoods  and  a fourth  were 
living  in  overcrowded  quarters.  The  number  of  families 
with  “many  or  serious”  health  needs  had  risen  from  eight 
to  fifteen  and,  whereas  in  1929  eighteen  of  them  used 
private  physicians  at  least  in  part,  not  one  could  pay  for 
such  service  in  1934,  and  only  five  received  private  medi- 
cal care  on  a free  or  relief  basis.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
five  families  were  wholly  dependent  on  free  clinics — an 
interesting  sidelight  in  view  of  the  current  controversy 
over  socialized  medicine. 

Nearly  all  the  families  expressed  a sense  of  insecurity 
and  a blocking  or  curtailing  of  social  outlets,  but  such 
factors  as  standards  of  dress  and  surroundings  presented 
acute  problems  in  very  few  instances.  There  were  only 
three  families  in  which  “marked  internal  friction  had  de- 
veloped” and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Group  I families  as  a 
whole,  having  relatively  simple  interests  (involving  less 
radical  readjustments)  showed  the  least  effects  of  emo- 
tional strain.  “Complete  breakdown  occurred  in  only  one 
family  and  none  of  the  expected  symptoms,  such  as  drink, 
severe  marital  conflicts,  or  delinquency,  were  found.” 

Group  II — Families  where  the  chief  wage  earner  was  a 
skilled  or  professional  worker  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  45. 

In  these  households,  commonly  thought  of  as  “middle 
class,”  the  average  income  in  1929  was  from  $30  to  $40 
a week,  with  four  incomes  between  $40  and  $50,  and 
four  others  between  $70  and  $75.  Fifteen  wage  earners 
were  engaged  in  skilled  trades  and  the  remainder  included 


small  business  men,  office  workers,  a government  em- 
ployee, a commercial  artist,  and  a civil  engineer. 

In  1934  four-fifths  of  the  group  had  had  no  work  over 
periods  of  from  one  to  five  years.  Only  four  had  been 
able  to  keep  the  homes  in  which  they  were  living  in  1929, 
and  out  of  eight  who  owned  or  were  buying  homes,  only 
one  still  had  title  to  the  property. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  in  contrast  to  a former 
“background  of  adequate  income,  secure  family  life,  and 
planning  for  permanence  of  homes”  was  acute.  “Doub- 
ling up”  and  moving  to  smaller  quarters  or  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods tell  only  part  of  the  story.  “Seven  families  (as 
in  Group  I)  had  automobiles  but  only  one  is  left  today 
and  that  cannot  be  used.  ...  In  place  of  varied  recrea- 
tional pleasures  (such  as  congenial  relationships  with 
friends  and  relatives,  use  of  libraries,  movies,  concerts, 
entertainments,  and  vacations)  recreation  outside  the  home 
has  been  practically  abandoned.”  With  unsuitable  or 
“shabby”  clothing  and  an  embarrassing  lack  of  funds, 
four  out  of  five  families  expressed  the  definite  feeling 
that  “it  is  easier  to  stay  home  than  to  go  out.” 

Withdrawal  from  contacts  with  friends  and  loss  of 
recreational  opportunities  had,  by  1934,  led  to  a sort  of 
family  inversion,  with  the  home  assuming  ever  greater 
importance  as  a refuge.  “It  was  the  universal  feeling  that 
the  one  thing  that  was  left  was  the  house,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  security  in  the  immediate  future 
for  maintaining  it.” 

The  dangers  of  this  situation  are  apparent  in  the  find- 
ing that  out  of  seventeen  families  where  “nonnal  affec- 
tionate relationships”  had  previously  existed,  only  five 
showed  no  eUdence  of  strain  in  the  relationship  of  the 
members  to  one  another.  In  twelve  families  “obvious 
breaks”  had  occurred,  the  changed  attitudes  ranging  from 
“anxiety,  petty  quarreling  and  restlessness  to  open  antag- 
onism between  parents  and  children.”  Shortly  before  the 
study  one  wage  earner  had  attempted  suicide  and  another 
responded  to  friction  growing  up  between  himself  and 
his  wife  by  turning  to  drink.  “The  feeling  most  general 
among  the  group  was  that  the  wage  earner’s  position  in 
the  home  was  distinctly  lower  than  when  he  was  em- 
ployed.” 

A final  evidence  of  strain  was  found  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  health.  “Excluding  the  families  in  which  physical 
ills  e.xisted  prior  to  unemplo\Tnent,  eleven  families  showed 
evidences  of  health  breakdown.  These  were  indicated  by 
undernourishment,  ‘nennusness,’  tuberculosis,  and  symp- 
toms reflecting  the  upset  state  of  the  individual.”  A third 
of  the  children  had  developed  health  problems,  most  of 
them  “directly  related  to  undernourishment.”  Yet  four 
families  were  receiving  no  medical  care,  being  unable  to 
face  the  alternatives  of  a public  clinic  or  private  medical 
service  for  which  they  could  not  pay.  Private  physicians 
had  been  used  by  all  members  of  Group  II  before  1929. 

Group  III — Families  where  the  chief  zvage  earner  zvas 
an  unskilled,  skilled,  or  professional  zvorkers  over  45  years 
of  age. 

“Prior  to  the  depression  none  of  these  families  had 
found  difficulty  in  managing  financially.”  Four  of  the 
wage  earners  were  independent  business  or  professional 
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men  ; six  were  employed  in  the  building  trades  ; three  were 
skilled  textile  workers ; three  industrial ; and  the  balance 
included  sales  people,  semi-skilled  laborers,  a printer,  and 
a draftsman.  Their  wage  scale  ranged  from  $25  to  $85 
a week,  the  average  being  $45.  Seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
five  owned  or  were  buying  homes  in  1929  and  about  half 
had  acquired  the  security  of  savings. 

Five  years  later  all  but  two  wage  earners  had  been  un- 
employed two  or  more  years  and  the  prospect  of  reem- 
ployment at  any  time  seemed  slight.  Despite  ability  and 
eagerness  to  secure  work  the  “advanced  age”  of  the  group 
was  proving  an  insurmountable  handicap.  In  every  in- 
stance, financial  need,  following  the  exhaustion  of  re- 
sources, had  brought  the  family  to  the  attention  of  the 
Family  Society. 

“There  were  seven  home  owners  left  in  1934,  but  not 
one  had  much  of  the  security  that  comes  of  having  a home 
of  one’s  own.”  An  H.O.L.C.  loan  had  saved  one  home ; 
another  was  in  danger  of  foreclosure ; and  on  the  others, 
taxes  and  water  rents  were  piling  up.  Ten  households  had 
lost  their  homes  because  of  non-payment  and  “all  had  had 
to  move  to  poorer  quarters — some  as  frequently  as  every 
six  months  . . . invariably  because  there  was  no  money 
for  rent.  Seven  of  these  families  felt  definite  privation. 
The  same  trend  . . . was  noticeable  in  what  happened  to 
the  eight  renters  of  1929.  ... 

“Health  standards  corresponded  with  standards  of  liv- 
ing: Two  families  in  the  lowest  wage  group  had  never  had 
more  than  fair  standards.”  But  of  twenty-one  families 
having  private  physicians  prior  to  unemployment,  seven- 
teen were  dependent  on  free  clinics  and  relief  service  in 
1934.  “Medical  needs  were  going  unattended,  glasses 
were  not  being  secured,  dental  work  was  neglected,  oper- 
ations postponed.” 

With  regard  to  social  outlets,  “about  half  the  families 
had  been  able  in  1929  to  provide  recreation  for  them- 
selves— vacations,  theatre,  books,  music;  a third  had  au- 
tomobiles ; two  were  members  of  professional  clubs ; 
nearly  all  had  made  some  use  of  community  resources.” 
Five  years  later,  “without  exception,  every  form  of  recre- 
ation requiring  the  expenditure  of  money  had  to  be 
given  up.” 

The  cost  of  these  changes  in  human  terms  was  found 
to  be  much  the  same  in  this  group  as  in  Group  II,  with 
fear  and  anxiety  taking  a heavier  toll  in  some  instances. 
Members  of  two  families  developed  serious  psychoses  and 
in  two  others  there  were  attempts  at  suicide.  Scarcely 
a third  showed  a “real  acceptance”  of  the  necessity  of 
seeking  relief,  and  anxiety,  resentment,  and  feelings  of 
frustration  were  evident  in  nearly  all  cases.  While  it  is 
too  soon  to  predict  what  will  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
depression  on  Group  III  families,  it  seems  likely  that  for 
the  majority  there  is  little  hope  of  completely  recovering 
old-time  securities. 

W.  E.  S. 

^ ^ <S> 

“Growth  Under  Pressure” 

(Editorial) 

The  Family.  June.  600  words. 

“Sometimes  these  last  few  months  we  have  felt  our- 
selves caught  up  between  two  currents  of  nearly  equal 
strength,  pulling  in  contrary  directions.  On  one  side  has 
been  the  tumultuous,  foaming,  chaotic  Niagara  of  at- 
tacks— of  political  origin  in  many  instances — decrying  the 
values  of  professional  social  work  in  relief  administration. 
On  the  other  side  a no  less  powerful — albeit  less  spectacu- 
lar— stream  has  gone  steadily  forward  as  relief  workers 
themselves  have  been  seeking  and  taking  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  equip  themselves  with  professional 


social  work  skills  so  that  they  may  give  more  nearly  ade- 
quate service  to  the  unemployed  and  others  on  relief. 

“Workers  who,  in  the  first  and  even  the  second  year  of 
their  efforts  to  administer  relief,  would  have  felt  that 
common  sense  and  ability  to  ‘size  people  up’  were  all  they 
needed  to  be  successful  relief  administrators  or  investi- 
gators have  become  aware  of  the  tremendous  implications 
of  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  They  shrink  from  meeting 
responsibilities  as  they  recognize  their  own  inadequacy. 
They  themselves  are  articulating  the  points  on  which  they 
feel  the  need  of  further  understanding,  are  helping  formu- 
late those  areas  where  professional  skills  are  imperative 
and  those  that  can  be  met  by  routine  procedures,  are  dif- 
ferentiating between  commodities  and  human  beings.” 

The  trend  toward  more  training  is  indicated  in  the  in- 
creased enrollment  of  recognized  schools  for  professional 
social  workers,  the  total  increasing  from  2,863  in  1932 
to  4,899  in  1934.  Nor  do  these  figures  take  into  account- 
those  who  attended  short  time  institutes,  informal  dis- 
cussion groups,  or  commercial  outfits  of  a doubtful  pro- 
fessional standing. 

But  “actually  the  problem  of  acquiring  under  pressure 
knowledge  and  working  skills  cannot  be  adequately  met, 
no  matter  how  great  the  eagerness  to  learn  or  how  adapt- 
able and  flexible  educational  institutions  may  be.  Pro- 
fessional education  is  a slow  process ; time  itself  plays  a 
large  part  in  it,  not  only  for  the  individual  but  for  the 
group  as  a whole.” 

M.  H. 

<s>  <S>  <s>  <$> 

“Relation  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies” 

By  Mary  L.  Gibbons 

Family  Life  and  National  Recovery  Series,  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  11  pp.  15^ 

Present  day  relationships  between  public  and  private 
family  agencies  differ  widely  in  various  sections,  and  this 
is  well.  A program  that  meets  the  needs  of  a large  city 
would  be  unsuited  to  a rural  section. 

The  present  danger  lies  in  the  temporary  basis  upon 
which  both  public  and  private  agencies  have  been  trying 
to  meet  what  was  believed  to  be  only  an  emergency.  After 
five  years  on  a day  to  day  basis,  it  is  essential  to  chart  a 
course  toward  a definite  destination,  even  though  many 
detours  may  be  necessary. 

The  period  of  experimentation  has  been  good.  It  has 
been  learned  that  new  or  suddenly  expanded  public  agen- 
cies could  adopt,  in  its  simpler  forms,  that  “case  work” 
method  developed  by  private  agencies  with  trained  staffs. 
The  extension  of  the  fields  of  public  agencies  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  funds  of  the  private  agencies  have  forced 
the  latter  to  examine  their  programs.  Some  consolidation 
and  elimination  of  private  organizations  has  taken  place 
and  this  will  continue.  Shall  this  happen  in  a haphazard 
manner — controlled  largely  by  influential  board  members 
and  agencv  endowments — or  as  a result  of  official  studies  ? 

Today  we  are  coming  to  regard  our  public  departments 
as  family  agencies,  even  though  they  are  still  known  as 
“temporary  emergency  relief  administrations.”  Since 
there  is  every  prospect  that  these  must  become  permanent 
agencies,  now  is  the  time  to  consolidate  our  gains  by  help- 
ing to  set  up  adequate  machinery  to  carry  the  relief  load 
which  must  be  borne  by  the  public  for  a long  time  to 
come,  and  by  raising  the  level  of  community  understand- 
ing of  the  high  type  of  service  needed  by  the  clients  of 
the  public  agency. 

Need  for  the  multiplicity  of  public  agencies  is  now  be- 
ing questioned.  Recommendations  for  consolidations  in 
the  interest  of  better  service  and  economy  should  be  made 
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only  with  a knowledge  of  the  entire  public  welfare  set-up, 
or  worthwhile  services  may  suffer. 

Trained  personnel  is  essential  to  efficient  public  relief. 
Public  agencies  must  equip  themselves  for  student  train- 
ing, because  the  demand  for  trained  staffs  so  far  exceeds 
the  supply  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  extend  private 
training  facilities  sufficiently.  Much  has  already  been 
done,  but  more  must  be  undertaken  by  the  public  agencies, 
and  the  private  agencies  must  be  ready  to  loan  staff  mem- 
bers to  help. 

Too  often  the  community  assumes  that  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  specified  services  actually  does  so.  In 
reality  the  demand  for  such  services  may  far  exceed  ap- 
propriations. Joint  interpretation  of  conditions  by  all 
departments  in  the  public  welfare  set-up  is  fundamental 
to  that  informed  and  aroused  public  opinion  which  is  the 
basis  of  community  action. 

It  is  to  the  private  agency  that  the  community  must 
look  for  the  preservation  of  standards.  Mass  relief  pro- 
grams have  brought  home  forcefully  a realization  of  the 
skill  required  to  give  relief  in  a manner  that  will  preserve 
self-respect  and  not  lessen  the  courage  and  will  to  fight 
the  hard  battle  back  to  self-support.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  contribution  the  private  family  agency  has  to  make 
through  a well  organized  training  program,  and  it  must 
assume  even  more  responsibility  for  recruiting  and  train- 
ing workers  for  real  service.  We  must  continue  to  de- 
velop leadership  of  both  professional  and  board  member 
representatives  of  private  agencies  in  stimulating  the  de- 
velopment of  public  departments  along  sound  lines. 

In  addition  to  training  and  leadership,  private  agencies 
should  attempt  to  interpret  to  practitioners  in  public  de- 
partments what  case  work  service  really  means  through 
specialized  services  rendered  by  the  private  agency  coop- 
erating with  the  public  department.  To  carry  cases 
cooperatively,  frequent  conferences  between  individual 
workers  will  be  necessary,  thus  making  for  mutual  under- 
standing. The  number  of  families  on  which  the  private 
agency  attempts  to  render  supplementary  service  must  be 
limited  or  the  value  of  the  experiment  is  lost.  The  work 
of  the  public  agency  must  of  necessity  be  quantitative  ; that 
of  the  private  agency  must  be  qualitative  to  be  worth 
while. 

The  influence  of  the  private  agency  is  not  determined 
by  the  number  of  families  it  has  under  care  or  the  amount 
it  expends  for  relief,  but  by  the  effectiveness  of  its  public 
relations  and  the  part  it  plays  in  community  planning. 

, B.  P. 

^ ^ 

“Immediate  Task  Is  to  Develop  Higher  Standards” 
By  Stanley  P.  Davies,  General  Director  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society 

Better  Times.  June  10.  900  words. 

The  leadership  of  private  agencies  during  the  emer- 
gency has  resulted  in  real  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  relief.  At  present,  “the  greatest  immedi- 
ate task  confronting  social  work  is  that  of  developing  a 
high  standard  of  social  work  performance  in  all  of  these 
public  programs.  The  surest  guarantee  of  good  public 
social  work  is  the  existence  of  strong  private  social  agen- 
cies. In  our  American  scheme  of  things,  it  has  been 
proved  again  and  again  that  the  best  results  in  public 
service  are  obtained  not  by  leaving  everything  to  govern- 
ment but  by  having  strongly  organized  voluntary  agen- 
cies supported  by  groups  of  informed  citizens  working  in 
the  same  field  and  aiding  and  stimulating  governmental 
agencies.  Private  agencies  should  have  as  a major  ob- 
jective the  maintenance  and  development  of  strong  public 
programs. 


“In  the  whole  picture  of  social  work,  the  private  agency 
has  an  indispensable  place.  First,  it  provides  stability  to 
social  work.  This  is  important  in  view  of  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  public  social  work  may  be  subject  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  appropriations  and  political  and  other 
forms  of  interference.  The  private  agency  by  uphold- 
ing high  standards  of  personnel  and  practice  can  stand  as 
a bulwark,  preserving  the  continuity  of  social  work 
progress. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  private  agency  not  being  sub- 
ject to  law  and  official  regulation  can  make  its  program 
sensitive  to  current  social  changes,  can  pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  kinds  of  services,  can  experiment  with 
new  methods,  and  can  thus  keep  alive  the  dynamic  con- 
tent in  social  work.  The  private  agency  should  be  in  a 
position  to  render  distinctive  kinds  of  services  not  avail- 
able in  the  public  program. 

“This  kind  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  private  social 
agencies  will  not  serve  its  most  important  purpose  unless 
it  carries  public  opinion  with  it.  Private  social  agencies 
have  a unique  opportunity  for  developing  an  informed 
public  opinion  through  their  own  membership  constituen- 
cies. If  all  of  our  forward-looking  private  agencies  were 
to  maintain  a large  measure  of  citizen  interest  and  partici- 
pation in  their  work  to  the  point  where  those  citizens  came 
from  their  own  knowledge  and  experience  to  believe  in 
the  kind  of  social  work  in  which  we  believe,  we  should 
have  in  this  body  of  lay  people  the  most  effective  inter- 
preters of  social  work  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  Those 
of  us  who  know  our  social  work  history  realize  how  tre- 
mendously social  work  is  indebted  to  the  inspiring  citizen 
leadership  it  has  had  in  the  past.  That  kind  of  citizen 
identification  with  social  work  is  needed  today  more  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  responsibility  and  op- 
portunity of  the  private  agencies  to  keep  it  alive. 

“If  private  agencies  are  to  fulfill  this  function  of  keep- 
ing abreast  of  social  change  and  of  influencing  public  opin- 
ion and  the  development  of  the  right  kind  of  public  pro- 
grams, they  must  keep  out  of  ruts  themselves.  I can  see 
little  usefulness  in  the  future  for  the  private  agency  which 
is  carrying  on  a merely  traditional  and  stereotyped  pro- 
gram, which  has  not  adapted  to  the  new  public  welfare 
developments,  and  which  does  not  provide  needed  and 
distinctive  types  of  services  not  found  in  the  public  pro- 
gram. . . . Private  social  work  today  must  be  more  than 
ever  dynamic  and  fluid.  It  must  keep  looking  ahead  to 
the  development  of  new  social  work  programs  and  new 
methods  to  meet  new  needs.  In  one  word,  the  primary 
function  of  the  private  agency  today  is  leadership.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$><«><?><$> 

“The  Routine  of  Supervision  in  Emergency  Relief” 

By  Isabelle  K.  Carter 

The  Family.  June.  1500  words. 

Miss  Carter  introduces  a systematic  outline  of  the  rou- 
tine job  of  the  district  supervisor  in  an  Emergency  Relief 
office,  with  the  following  statement:  “It  becomes  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  the  district  supervisor  must  transcend 
her  case  work  emphasis,  and  acquire  a deeper  understand- 
ing of  matters  of  structural  organization ; it  comes  to  her 
with  new  meaning  that  the  role  of  the  community  is  pre- 
eminent in  this  field  of  public  welfare  as  in  private  social 
work ; and  finally,  to  complete  the  circle,  she  comes  again 
and  again  to  draw  upon  her  case  work  background  in  the 
matter  of  understanding  human  behavior,  whether  in  ob- 
streperous client,  pompous  janitor,  or  sensitive,  groping 
case  aide.” 

The  routine  duties  of  this  office  are  considered  under 
the  following  headings:  (1)  The  establishment  of  a clear 
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administrative  set-up  with  necessary  routines.  (2)  Coor- 
dination of  all  activities  of  all  departments  in  the  district 
office.  (3)  Maintaining  relationships  with  headquarters. 
(4)  Keeping  the  pulse  of  the  office  (i.  e.,  sensing  the 
changes  that  need  to  be  made  to  secure  more  effective 
functioning).  (5)  Establishment  of  community  and 
agency  contacts. 

The  author  warns  against  the  impulse  to  “deal  with 
personnel  in  a treatment  capacity,”  pointing  out  that  “pass- 
ing on  of  doubtful  material  in  personnel  should  not  be 
done  unless  there  is  a sincere  belief  that  the  worker  may 
adjust  in  another  office.” 

l^elative  to  community  interpretation,  she  says:  “We 
should,  perhaps,  listen  more  and  advise  less.  . . . And  if 
we  readily  admit  our  mistakes,  the  community  more  easily 
accepts  our  good  points.” 

....  M.  C.  B. 

<»>  <$■  -S> 

“Real  Jobs — or  Relief?” 

By  Ewan  Clagtie  and  Saya  S.  Schwarts 
Survey  Graphic.  June.  3500  words. 

President  Roosevelt’s  four  billion  dollar  work  relief 
program,  designed  for  the  employment  of  3,500,000  em^ 
ployable  persons  now  receiving  relief  in  kind,  presents 
many  problems.  Chief  among  these  is  the  proper  assim- 
ilation of  workers  according  to  their  occupational  char- 
acteristics into  work  projects  of  the  useful  public  works 
type. 

The  authors  point  to  a recent  study  of  20.000  wage 
earners  on  relief  in  Philadelphia  as  an  example  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  available  labor.  Of  this 
group,  the  construction  industr}'  accounted  for  only  about 
20%  of  the  men.  Scattered  among  the  balance  of  the  in- 
dustry groups  were  probably  another  20%  classified  as  un- 
skilled who,  in  the  main,  could  easily  be  used  on  construc- 
tion projects.  But  what  place,  they  inquire,  is  there  for 
the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  manufacturing  workers,  the 
salesmen,  clerical  workers,  and  executives?  What  does  a 
work  program  of  this  kind  have  to  offer  to  printers,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  insurance  agents,  barbers,  waiters,  and 
many  others?  “If  skilled,  semi-skilled,  clerical,  and  other 
specialized  workers  are  placed  on  jobs  with  little  reference 
to  their  qualifications,  the  scheme  will  soon  degenerate 
into  made-work  of  a low  level  of  efficiency.” 

It  is  felt  tha.t  two  things  will  have  to  be  done  to  insure 
the  program’s  success.  First,  projects  will  have  to  be  se- 
lected in  keeping  with  the  qualifications  of  the  worker  on 
relief.  Second,  efficiency  should  be  a primary  goal,  which 
should  not  be  sacrificed  in  an  effort  to  place  workers  100% 
from  relief  rolls.  An  attempt  to  accomplish  these  two 
aims  would  result  in  the  placement  of  a considerable  group 
of  non-relief  workers  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a large 
group  of  wage-earners  stranded  on  relief.  For  this 
stranded  group,  large  scale  vocational  training  and  re- 
habilitation projects  are  recommended.  By  this  means  the 
unskilled,  the  superannuated,  and  the  border-line  unem- 
ployables can  be  equipped  for  self-support.  At  the  same 
time,  the  real  work  program  will  not  be  endangered  by 
lowered  standards  of  efficiency. 

The  wage  rate  problem,  already  thrust  into  the  lime- 
light by  adverse  criticism,  must  parallel  “going  rates”  in 
private  industry.  Whatever  level  is  determined  should  ’oe 
sufficiently  high  to  attract  the  employable  from  direct  re- 
lief rolls.  The  “budget  deficiency”  should  be  eliminated. 
This  basis  of  payment,  besides  attaching  the  stigma  of 
“relief  worker”  to  a man  who  is  supposed  to  have  secured 
a job,  produced  an  unequal  payment  to  workers,  being 
founded  solely  upon  size  of  family  and  need,  with  no  con- 
sideration for  the  efficiency  of  the  worker. 

C.  G.  S. 


“Public  Works  for  Social  Gain” 

By  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  May  12.  3500  words. 

One  of  the  important  facts  to  bear  in  mind  in  evaluating 
the  public  works  program  is  that  “many  of  the  jobs  which 
have  been  and  will  be  carried  out  with  these  funds  will  be 
in  whole  or  part  self-liquidating.  Others  will  bring  re- 
turns which  cannot  be  measured  in  money  values.” 

The  welfare  of  our  country  demands  that  many  public 
works  be  initiated  in  the  near  future.  This  need  exists 
quite  independently  of  the  pressure  of  unemployment. 
“The  terrible  warning  of  the  drought  and  the  dust  storms 
demand  action  to  put  into  effect  a policy  that  has  long 
stood  as  the  matured  counsel  of  wisdom  and  necessity. 
Many  of  the  works  undertaken  under  our  program  of  the 
last  two  years  are  vitally  essential  to  safeguard  America’s 
national  capital  resources  and  assure  our  future  pros- 
perity. They  are  works  which  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
do.  . . . 

“We  have  only  to  review  the  notorious  facts  of  water 
erosion  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  of  wind  erosion  in  the 
Western  plains,  of  submarginal  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties, of  forests  threatened  with  fire  and  disease,  of  water 
power  going  to  waste,  of  inadequate  recreational  facilities, 
of  wild  life  being  exterminated  for  lack  of  natural 
refuges,  of  vast  stretches  of  country  where  cheap  elec- 
tricity will  lift  the  whole  standard  of  living,  of  areas 
whose  prosperity  has  been  retarded  by  lack  of  good  roads 
...  in  order  to  realize  that  we  have  a vast  field  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  public  funds. 

“I  wish  to  emphasize  the  last  phrase.  Public  works 
are  as  profitable  an  investment  as  can  be  made,  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  self -liqui- 
dating. They  should  not  be  thought  of  as  merely  an  en- 
largement of  the  public  debt,  reluctantly  assented  to  in 
the  hope  of  tiding  over  a depression.  They  are  not  in- 
imical to  private  enterprise,  for  they  do  things  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  do.  They  avoid  a tremendous 
waste  which  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  they  leave 
a clear  field  for  individual  initiative.  The  theory  of  pub- 
lic works  does  not  ask  that  the  government  do  anything 
that  private  enterprise  can  and  will  do  as  well  or  better. 

“The  task  of  public  works  is  a continuing  one.  It  will 
not  end  with  the  present  depression.  . . . There  will 
never  come  a time  when  constant  vigilance  will  not  be 
needed  to  conserve  and  to  utilize  fully  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  passed  the  stage  when  we  can  safely 
leave  them  to  nature  in  order  to  give  her  a chance  to 
serve  us.  We  must  limit  reckless  exploitation  in  order 
to  preserve  the  fundamentals  of  American  individual- 
ism. . . . 

“An  improvised  public  works  program  that  merely 
'makes  work’  must  always  be  inadequate.  I believe  that 
we  must  go  far  beyond  any  such  limited  conception.  We 
should  turn  men’s  hands  to  tasks  that  cry  out  to  be  done. 
When  there  are  such  tasks  ...  we  have  no  right  to  deny 
any  one  the  chance  to  work.  We  need  public  works  to 
preserve  the  human  as  well  as  the  natural  resources  of 
the  nation.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<§><$><$><$> 

“Unemployment  and  Public  Works” 

By  Sir  Charles  Mallet 

The  Contemporary  Review.  June.  3000  words. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  recent  speeches,  has  set  forth  the 
position  of  unemployment  and  its  relief  very  briefly  as 
follows:  (1)  That  money  is  plentiful  and  unemployment 
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scarce.  (2)  That  it  is  possible  to  find  work  for  every  em- 
ployable man  by  the  spring  of  next  year.  (3)  That  the 
work  provided  should  be  useful,  profitable,  reproductive, 
and  on  a scale  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  need. 
(4)  That  houses,  roads,  drainage,  electricity,  telephones, 
water  supply,  land  settlement,  are  examples  of  the  work 
required ; the  regeneration  of  the  countryside  is  stressed ; 
we  should  aim  at  an  extra  500,000  hands  upon  the  soil, 
every  one  of  whom  would  mean  another  man  employed  in 
other  industries  elsewhere.  (5)  That  projects  of  this 
kind,  financed  by  the  Government  on  a sufficiently  large 
scale,  would  pay  so  well  as  to  save  in  five  years’  time  be- 
tween $2,500,000,000  and  $3,000,000,000  in  doles  alone, 
besides  bringing  in  indirectly  another  $750,000,000  to  the 
Exchequer.” 

Sir  Charles  Mallet,  while  warmly  endorsing  some  of 
Lloyd  George’s  suggestions,  takes  exception  to  others.  He 
points  to  the  records  of  previous  undertakings  in  housing, 
road-building,  and  rural  regeneration  and  land  settlement 
as  proof  of  his  contentions. 

From  1918  to  1923  a great  housing  program  providing 
$3,350,000,000  affected  but  slightly  the  figures  on  unem- 
ployment. Of  $425,000,000  spent  in  building  roads,  only 
$62,500,000  went  to  the  unemployed,  but  the  increased 
revenues  from  motor  traffic  have,  of  course,  justified  the 
expenditure.  As  to  land  settlement.  Sir  Charles  again 
quotes  statistics:  16,000  men  were  given  grants  of  land 
but  many  of  them,  meeting  with  unfavorable  conditions, 
soon  fell  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  A 
scheme  for  settling  100,000  men  with  land  grants  and 
another  for  overseas  settlement  fell  through.  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  insists  that,  even  without  additional  settle- 
ment, the  agricultural  population  already  on  the  land  can- 
not earn  a satisfactory  subsistence.  This  should  preclude 
any  serious  thought  on  the  question  of  land  settlement. 
The  $950,000,000  spent  on  Public  Works  (waterways, 
tramways,  telephones,  etc.)  did  not  at  any  time  employ 
more  than  75,000  men.  “The  official  figures  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  May  1921” — (during  Lloyd  George’s  adminis- 
tration, at  which  time  all  of  these  projects  were  in  opera- 
tion)— “rose  as  high  as  2,558,000;  and  later  in  that  year 
Dr.  Macnamara  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that 
all  these  energetic  schemes  together  had  not  been  able  to 
find  work  for  more  than  about  100,000  men.” 

Sir  Charles  advocates  the  promotion  of  water  supplies 
and  drainage  in  the  rural  areas,  and  organized  and  sub- 
sidized emigration.  There  are  three  major  deterrents  to 
emigration — “the  attitude  of  politicians  and  trade  union 
leaders  in  the  Dominions ; the  difficulty  of  absorbing  new 
settlers  satisfactorily, — and  the  very  serious  cost,  the  cost 
probably  being  the  least  of  the  objections.” 

The  problem  of  the  attitude  of  the  Dominions  may  be 
overcome.  Sir  Charles  believes,  by  Imperial  diplomacy; 
the  absorption  of  the  settlers  by  “goodwill,  by  careful  or- 
ganization, and  by  taking  time.”  The  cost,  ten  or  twenty 
million,  should  be  borne  b}^  the  Imperial  Government  with- 
out any  expectation  of  return. 

A.  T.,  Jr. 

<5>  <S>  <S>  4> 

“In  Praise  of  Boon-Doggling” 

By  Henry  Goddard  Leach 

The  Forum.  June.  1300  words. 

“Adult  education,  art,  and  recreational  activities  under 
public  relief  in  New  York  City  have  recently  received  a 
black  eye  from  an  epithet  flung  across  the  newspaper 
headlines — ‘boon-doggling.’  ” 

“Some  waste  seems  inevitable  in  public  ventures  into 
the  artistic  or  scientific  and  non-utilitarian.  No  doubt  as 
many  ‘scandals’  attended  the  construction  of  the  pyramids 


in  Egypt  as  the  State  Capitol  of  Pennsylvania  with  its 
historic  murals  or  the  now-crumbling  paved  walks  of  Cen- 
tral Park  in  New  York  City. 

“Yet  it  is  by  these  ‘useless’  memorials  that  men  measure 
civilization.  There  are  many  silver  linings  to  the  present 
depression,  and  among  them  is  the  widespread  revaluation 
of  moral  standards  which  is  sending  many  people  along 
a soberer,  healthier,  more  satisfying  way  of  life. 

“Another  happy  by-product  of  the  depression  is  the 
aroused  responsibility  of  local  as  well  as  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  art  and  for  adult  education.  In  the  C.C.C.  camps 
we  have  an  institution  of  tremendous  possibilities  for 
training  in  American  character  and  responsibility.  To 
artists  throughout  the  country  the  Federal  Government  is 
giving  unprecedented  opportunities  to  realize  long-sup- 
pressed dreams.  One  compensation  for  the  depression,  if 
economic  recovery  does  not  come  too  soon,  will  be  that 
we  have  caught  up  just  a little  with  civilization.  . . . 

“Particularly  tbe  foreign-born  among  us,  such  as  the 
Germans  with  their  feeling  for  music  and  the  Latins  with 
their  appreciation  of  form  and  color,  can  culturally  enrich 
our  national  life  in  this  period  of  industrial  calm.  In 
Europe,  music  on  the  march  sustains  the  political  morale 
of  the  population. 

“In  New  York  City  the  Mayor  has  recently  appointed 
a Municipal  Art  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Henrr’  Breckenridge.  The  one  hundred  members 
of  this  Committee  are  divided  into  subcommittees  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  public  employment  of  artists  and 
the  public  instruction  of  the  citizens  in  the  arts.” 

“In  some  respects  American  workingmen  require  men- 
tal recreation  even  more  than  do  the  white-collar  classes. 
Men  and  women  who  sit  at  desks  all  day  may  require  time 
for  physical  games  . . . On  the  other  hand,  the  manual 
worker  gets  the  physical  exertion  he  needs  with  his  work. 
In  the  evening  he  is  fresh  and  receptive  to  reading  or 
playing  a musical  instrument,  choral  singing  or  applaud- 
ing an  opera. 

“If  this  movement  receives  new  impetus  in  1935,  Amer- 
ica may  emerge  from  the  depression  a more  musical  nation 
as  welt  as  a land  of  happier  painters  and  sculptors  and 
more  beautiful  and  more  crowded  museums  of  art.” 

M.  H. 

<S>  <S> 

“Wanted:  Municipal  Relief  Projects” 

(Editorial) 

National  Municipal  Review.  May.  700  words. 

The  improvement  of  real  estate  assessing  “is  an  ideal 
white  collar  project.  All  over  the  United  States,  tax 
maps  and  land  value  maps  are  needed.  Data  on  sales, 
leases,  rentals,  appraisals,  etc.,  need  to  be  collected,  tabu- 
lated, and  analyzed.  There  is  ample  opportunity  in  such 
work  for  both  office  and  field  activity,  supplying  em- 
ployment to  do  a much  needed  task  to  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, draftsmen,  statisticians,  surveyors,  executives, 
and  interviewers. 

“In  addition,  there  is  a much  needed  separate  appraisal 
of  buildings  . . . The  number  of  man-hours  in  this  single 
project  would  be  tremendous.  And  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  much  needed,  as  well  as  of  being  definitely  on 
the  administrative  side  of  government,  where  politics 
should  not  enter.” 

Still  another  service  requiring  stimulation  is  that  of 
public  libraries,  whose  operations  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed in  recent  years.  Money  spent  in  this  direction 
would  eventually  boost  employment  in  the  book  trade  and 
associated  industries  as  well  as  provide  many  direct  jobs. 
“It  has  been  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $60,000,000,  spent 
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over  the  period  of  one  year,  would  give  employment  to 
50,000  persons,  in  addition  to  making  a great  contribu- 
tion toward  the  rehabilitation  of  our  library  facilities. 
If  there  is  one  institution  in  America  worth  fighting  for, 
it  is  the  public  library.  Here  is  an  ideal  work  project  on 
which  the  government  could  well  invest  a large  sum  of 
money.” 

Here  are  opportunities  ‘‘through  which  our  govern- 
mental serAuces  may  be  improved  without  adding  to  local 
costs.  Among  the  specifications  in  each  case,  of  course, 
must  be:  (1)  a needed  project  capable  of  being  carried 

out  in  all  sections  of  the  country;  (2)  a project  without 
political  implications;  (3)  one  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding a large  number  of  jobs  relative  to  the  total  invest- 
ment.” 

M.  H. 

-$>  ❖ ^ <»> 

‘‘Taxation  and  Local  Government” 

Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Local  Government 
Florida  State  Planning  Board,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Mimeographed  report.  11  pp. 

This  committee  has  made  a survey  of  the  system  of 
taxation  and  local  government  in  Florida  and  proposed 
various  remedies  for  its  defects. 

Among  the  most  important  defects  revealed  were : ( 1 ) 
inequality  of  tax  assessments;  (2)  inefficiency  of  tax  col- 
lections; (3)  abuse  of  tax  exemption  laws;  (4)  inelasticity 
in  the  functions  of  tax  officials;  (5)  lack  of  information 
on  the  financial  status  of  municipalities  ; (6)  confusion 
resulting  from  the  present  method  of  school  operation 
and  financing  by  districts;  (7)  superfluity  of  political  sub- 
divisions. 

The  remedies  proposed  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
general  nature.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  defects  (1) 
and  (2),  mentioned  above,  it  was  proposed  that  a central 
authority  be  created  within  the  State  to  regulate  tax 
assessments  and  collections.  The  recommendation  in 
itself  is,  no  doubt,  a good  one  but  it  has  not  offered  a 
solution  for  a defect.  It  has  merely  shifted  the  respon.si- 
bility  of  finding  the  solution. 

To  end  the  abuse  of  the  tax  e.xemption  laws,  the  solu- 
tion was  offered  that  all  exemptions  and  exceptions  in 
regard  to  taxes  be  applied  for  each  year  on  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Comptroller.  The  adequacy  of  such 
a solution  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  forms  and 
the  way  in  which  the  form.s  were  interpreted  by  the  tax 
officials. 

In  regard  to  the  inelasticity  of  the  function  of  tax 
officials,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  laws  be 
changed  to  permit  the  officials  more  regulatory  and  super- 
visory power. 

An  excellent  suggestion  was  given  for  remedying  the 
lack  of  information  on  the  financial  status  of  municipal- 
ities. A State  auditing  department  would  prescribe  uni- 
form forms  for  municipal  accounting  with  the  right  to 
supervise  and  audit  the  same. 

To  remedy  defects  (6)  and  (7),  consolidation  was  pre- 
scribed. The  value  of  this  prescription  is  becoming  recog- 
nized in  many  other  states  and  benefit  may  be  expected 
if  such  a procedure  is  adopted. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  systems  of  taxation  and  local 
government  in  the  various  states  have  long  been  recog- 
nized but,  for  the  most  part,  ignored.  Since  the  creation 
of  State  Planning  Boards  in  most  of  the  states,  a great 
amount  of  attention  has  been  directed  toward  improving 
the  system  of  local  government.  Such  efforts  appear 
very  commendable,  for  in  recent  times  there  has  been 
little  progress  in  the  evolution  of  government  procedure. 

P.  F.  F. 


‘‘V.E.R.A.’s  Camp.aign  for  Reemployment” 

By  William  A.  Smith,  Administrator,  Virginia  Emergency 
Relief  Administration 

The  Commonwealth.  June.  1000  words. 

Virginia  is  conducting  a reemployment  drive  to  remove 
employables  from  relief  rolls.  Job-finding  committees 
are  cooperating  with  State  relief  authorities,  while  news- 
papers, rostrum,  and  radio  are  being  utilized  to  push  the 
plan  and  establish  a reemployment  psychology  in  the  public 
mind. 

The  aim  is  to  stress  ‘‘rational”  reemployment,  by  which 
they  mean  ‘‘honest  jobs  at  honest  rates  of  pay,”  not  “the 
trivial,  odd-job  type  of  employment  where  a man  is  given 
his  dinner  or  a bit  of  cast-off  clothing  for  some  chore 
about  the  house  or  yard.  The  moral  effect  of  such  an 
offer  cancels  any  material  benefit  which  the  worker  might 
gain.  It  serves  only  to  emphasize  his  condition  and  to 
foster  a feeling  of  resentment.” 

Mr.  Smith  explains  the  heart  of  the  program  as  follows: 
“Local  relief  and  national  reemployment  offices  maintain 
complete  files  of  the  experience  and  special  abilities  of 
unemployment  and  relief  cases  in  their  localities.  We 
shall  publicize  the  wealth  of  talent  and  proficiency  which 
today  is  languishing  in  these  files,  and  propose  ways  and 
means  whereby  it  can  profitably  be  employed  both  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community  and  of  the  workers  them- 
selves.” G.  R.  W. 

<S>  <$>  <S>  <» 

“Many  Jobs  Reward  Virginia  Campaign”' 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  June  23.  500  words. 

“More  than  1,200  jobs  for  relief  families  rewarded  the 
first  two  weeks  of  effort  of  volunteer  job-finding  commit- 
tees, working  in  the  reemployment  campaign  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Emergency  Relief  Administration.  . . . The  ma- 
jority of  the  jobs  are  of  temporary  duration  and  probably 
will  last  only  through  the  summer  months,  it  was  stated. 
The  upturn  in  farm  employment  this  summer  was  counted 
upon  to  take  up  much  of  the  slack  in  unemployment,  and 
a large  number  of  the  placements  were  in  farm  labor. 

“Placements  were  made  either  through  the  local  relief 
offices,  or  the  offices  of  the  National  Reemployment  Serv- 
ice. The  committees  circulated  among  the  employers  of 
their  neighborhoods,  sought  out  the  job  opportunities, 
and  turned  this  information  over  either  to  the  relief  or 
reemployment  officials.” 

Public  reaction  indicates  that  “the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munities are  solidly  behind  the  campaign  and  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  help.” 

Administrator  William  A.  Smith  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion as  follows:  “Many  people,  I am  informed,  who  had 
labored  under  the  vague  conviction  that  the  relief  ad- 
ministration was  trying  to  perpetuate  itself  by  encour- 
aging dependence  on  the  relief  rolls,  have  been  given  an 
entirely  new  slant  on  the  situation,  and  are  now  among 
our  most  enthusiastic  cooperators.  We  hear  quite  fre- 
quently from  farmers  who  say  they  are  unable  to  get 
labor  because  their  workers  ‘prefer  relief  to  a job.’  This 
is  a case  of  where  we  are  going  directly  to  the  farmers 
and  other  employers  and  asking  them  to  take  their  work- 
ers from  the  relief  rolls.  We  are  even  more  anxious, 
perhaps,  than  they  to  take  people  off  the  rolls  and  put 
them  in  private  jobs,  and  this  campaign  has  helped  tre- 
mendously to  put  that  thought  across.” 


G.  R.  W. 
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“The  District  Secretaries  Participate  in  Policy 
Making” 

By  Jacob  M.  Kammen 

The  Family.  June.  2CXX)  words. 

This  article  gives  a clear  account  of  the  contribution 
made  by  an  organization  of  district  secretaries  in  the 
Baltimore  Emergency  Relief  Commission  to  policy  mak- 
ing in  the  agency. 

Started  in  February,  1934,  as  a protest  on  the  part  of 
these  eleven  workers  against  being  “glorified  clerks,”  the 
group  has  been  active  in  the  following  ways : 

It  has  studied  the  variations  in  relief  budgets  between 
districts,  and  its  recommendations  for  a different  type  of 
statistical  report,  better  adapted  to  explain  the  financial 
expenditures  of  the  districts,  was  adopted. 

Being  in  disagreement  with  the  existing  policy  on  vaca- 
tions, its  vacation  committee  made  a report  to  the  Per- 
sonnel Committee  as  a result  of  which  this  policy  was 
liberalized. 

The  group  objected  to  the  distribution  of  clothing 
through  a Clothing  Center,  and  secured  the  substitution  of 
a cash  clothing  grant  for  the  commissary  plan  of  distribu- 
tion. 

A Rent  Bureau  had  been  established  to  handle  all  rent 
relief  apart  from  the  district  offices.  The  group  made 
studies  which  showed  that  this  practice  led  to  higher  ad- 
ministrative costs,  consequently,  this  procedure  was 
abandoned. 

As  the  result  of  the  group’s  criticism  of  the  Work  Re- 
lief Program,  a Work  Relief  Advisory  Committee  was 
formed  which  “immediately  created  a better  administra- 
tive relationship  between  the  Work  Division  and  the  dis- 
tricts.” 

The  intangible  results  of  the  group’s  activity  have  been 
the  stimulation  of  its  own  members  and  the  instigation  of 
a similar  organization  of  the  case  supervisors. 

M.  C.  B. 

<»>  <^  -S>  4> 

“Training  for  Household  Workers  : A Work  Relief 
Project” 

By  Ruth  Axtell  Chalmers 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.  June-July.  1000  words. 

“To  remove  women  from  relief  rolls  by  preparing  them 
for  jobs  which  actually  exist”  is  the  objective  of  the  train- 
ing schools  for  household  workers  which  have  been  set  up 
in  12  states  by  the  Women’s  Section  of  the  Work  Division 
in  cooperation  with  the  Emergency  Education  Division. 

Before  such  a course  is  established  in  any  particular 
community,  a survey  is  made  “to  determine  whether  there 
is  a sufficient  demand  for  household  workers  and  a suf- 
ficient number  of  women  on  relief  adapted  to  the  work  to 
justify  the  undertaking.” 

The  instructors,  as  well  as  the  students  of  these  courses, 
are  selected  from  among  “qualified  women  who  are  certi- 
fied for  work  relief  . . . The  program  includes  courses 
in  marketing,  meal  planning,  cooking  and  serving,  care  of 
the  house  and  equipment,  cleaning  and  laundering,  child 
care,  personal  hygiene,  and  employer-employee  relation- 
ships. In  some  places  specialized  work  is  offered  sepa- 
rately for  cooks,  housemaids,  and  nursemaids  . . . 

“Of  the  1,146  girls  and  women  who  have  already  com- 
pleted training  courses  in  the  various  states,  413,  or  36%, 
have  been  successfully  placed.  In  some  localities  place- 
ment has  reached  almost  100%  . . . Employers  are  re- 
porting thorough  satisfaction  and,  what  is  especially  sig- 
nificant, they  are  in  some  cases  willingly  paying  a wage 
nearly  double  that  common  in  the  community  for  inex- 
perienced maids.” 


The  follow-up  work  in  connection  with  these  projects 
is  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  employers  in  putting  “do- 
mestic service  on  a sounder  social  and  economic  basis.” 

G.  R.  W. 

■€><$><«>  <S> 

“Looking  Ahead  with  the  C.C.C.” 

By  Austin  F.  Hawes,  State  Forester  of  Connecticut 
American  Forests.  May.  1700  words. 

The  generally  admitted  success  of  the  C.C.C.  is  the 
record  of  achievement  in  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles, 
— at  its  inception  and  now. 

There  was  a lack  of  both  Army  and  civil  trained  super- 
visory personnel  at  the  outset.  Delay  in  the  approval  of 
state  forestry  camps  and  the  better  wages  offered  state 
foresters  in  the  Forest  Service  than  with  the  C.C.C.  gave 
the  former  a corner  on  trained  men.  In  addition,  politi- 
cally-controlled appointments  to  non-technical  positions 
have  not  only  resulted  in  lowered  efficiency,  but  caused 
more  unfavorable  comment  than  any  other  one  thing. 
Similar  domination  has  been  exercised  in  the  advance- 
ment of  C.C.C.  enrollees  to  jobs  as  sub-foremen. 

It  was  early  decided  by  administrative  officers  that  the 
wise  plan  was  either  to  locate  a small  camp  near  a single 
project  or  to  set  up  large  camps  and  motor  the  men  to 
work.  However,  where  the  camps  are  20  miles  or  more 
from  the  scene  of  labor,  one  truck  can  transport  only  one 
crew'  in  the  time  it  w'ould  take  to  move  two  or  three  if 
camps  and  jobs  were  nearer  each  other. 

Such  travel  sometimes  required  two  hours  daily  and 
upset  the  plan  for  an  8-hour  day,  it  being  reduced  con- 
sequently to  6 hours.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  raised  to  seven  hours.  “Much  more  work 
could  be  accomplished  . . . and  the  men  themselves  w’ould 
be  better  off  so  long  as  the  present  lack  of  recreational 
facilities  continues.” 

The  author  believes  that  a generous  supply  of  addi- 
tional trucks,  power  shovels,  tractors,  cement  mixers,  etc., 
would  increase  the  production  of  the  camps  50%  at  a cost 
about  equal  to  5%  of  the  entire  C.C.C.  outlay. 

“The  Army  was  allowed  to  hire  experienced  carpenters 
and  masons  to  build  the  camps,  but  was  required  to  look 
to  boys  who  had  never  baked  a potato  or  boiled  an  egg 
for  cooks.”  Nor  was  this  due  to  a lack  of  chefs,  plenty 
of  them  being  available.  But  this  condition,  once  the 
m.ain  source  of  discontent  among  the  campers,  is  being 
remedied. 

It  was  “a  serious  mistake  to  place  the  educational  w'ork 
under  the  Army.  The  duties  of  running  a C.C.C.  camp 
are  said  to  be  more  difficult  and  more  diverse  than  those 
confronting  a captain  in  w'artime.  Certainly  there  is  no 
time  available  for  considering  such  subjects  as  educa- 
tion.” It  should  be  the  concern  of  the  work  agencies. 
Before  adoption  of  the  present  system,  this  type  of  train- 
ing had  been  w’ell  done  by  the  supervisory  personnel.  “If 
the  same  high  standards  had  prevailed  in  the  selection  of 
educational  advisers  as  in  the  selection  of  the  supervisory 
technical  personnel,  the  educational  program  would  be 
much  farther  advanced.  The  salary  ...  is  sufficient  to 
attract  men  of  considerable  attainment.” 

The  physical  set-up  of  a camp  is  not  suited  to  class- 
room or  night  study ; a well  lighted  building  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  constructed  in  each  camp.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring men  to  make  up  on  Saturday  time  lost  during 
the  week  due  to  inclement  w-eather,  such  periods  and  the 
“bad  weather”  days  themselves  might  well  be  given  over 
to  classroom  work,  crediting  “the  men  with  time  spent  in 
this  way  just  the  same  as  for  work.  The  men  would  be 
in  better  condition  for  mental  application  and  w'ould  un- 
doubtedly prefer  it.” 
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The  possibility  that  many  of  the  men  may  later  settle 
on  subsistence  homesteads  should  suggest  the  advantage 
of  providing  each  camp  with  a garden. 

“One  of  the  newest  and  best  measures  to  keep  the  men 
contented  is  the  routing  of  high  grade  theatrical  com- 
panies around  a camp  circuit.  These  companies  are  on 
relief  paid  partly  by  the  Federal  Government  and  partly 
by  the  states.” 

As  for  the  type  and  grade  of  work  accomplished,  the 
Forest  and  Park  Services  did  not  have  a sufficient  inspec- 
tion personnel  at  first  to  check  on  uniformity  of  standards, 
but  improvement  is  now  noted  in  this  direction.  As  for 
forestry,  it  has  probably  “not  received  as  much  attention 
as  the  President  intended.”  Here  again  political  inter- 
ference in  some  states,  as  well  as  a shortage  of  trained 
foresters,  is  the  explanation.  And  if  the  former  of  these 
disadvantages  is  allowed  to  permeate  the  enlarged  C.C.C., 
“as  has  been  intimated  in  Congress,  its  future  is  doomed.” 

In  planning  projects,  publicly  owned  forests  should  re- 
ceive attention  ahead  of  private  reserves,  “except  in  the 
case  of  insect  and  plant  pest  control  where  the  escape  of 
these  pests  might  destrov  the  public  and  private  forests 
alike.” 

Fire  prevention  work  in  private  areas  is  justified  “when 
there  is  assurance  through  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration or  otherwise  that  these  protected  forests  will 
be  properly  managed  by  their  owners.” 

More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  road  building, — an 
integral  part  of  any  extensive  forestry  scheme ; yet  they 
should  be  roads  inexpensive  to  construct  and  maintain. 
“It  is  absurd  in  a movement  which  aims  at  forest  de- 
velopment to  limit  the  road  building  program  to  the  needs 
of  protection  and  recreation.” 

M.  K. 

<S>  ^ 

“In  Washington” 

By  i?.  F.  A. 

Today.  June  22.  800  words. 

The  combined  activities  of  the  C.C.C.  and  the  Federal 
student-aid  program  are  caring  for  no  more  than  one 
quarter  of  our  unemployed  young  people  ranging  in  age 
from  16  to  25  years.  Some  constructive  activity  should 
be  developed  to  preserve  the  morale  and  improve  “the 
physical  and  mental  well-being”  of  the  remainder  in  this 
age-group  who  number  nearly  3,000,000. 

As  a supplement  to  the  present  programs.  Dr.  John  W. 
Studebaker,  Commissioner  of  Education,  proposes  “to 
create  a national  community  youth  program  of  guidance, 
education,  recreation,  and  part-time  work.  The  program 
is  predicated  on  three  things : First,  that  the  problem 

of  helping  young  people  can  best  be  met,  in  the  main,  in 
the  communities  where  they  live.  Second,  that  the  pro- 
gram should  offer  opportunities  for  self-improvement  in 
the  interest  of  national  welfare  instead  of  offering  a mere 
relief  dole.  Third,  that  the  public  school  system  offers 
the  best  backbone  for  the  direction  of  such  a program. 

“Dr.  Studebaker  would  organize  a Federal  Council  for 
Youth,  representing  various  non-governmental  agencies 
and  groups  in  addition  to  all  the  government  departments 
and  bureaus  handling  activities  related  to  youth.  Under 
this  he  would  have  state  councils  for  youth,  similarly  or- 
ganized. At  the  bottom,  he  would  have  community  coun- 
cils for  youth  to  advise  the  local  education  authorities.  In 
each  rural  and  urban  community  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a Guidance  and  Adjustment  Center,  with  a person- 
nel consisting  at  least  in  part  of  unemployed  adults  and 
young  people. 


“Under  Dr.  Studebaker’s  plan,  each  young  person  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  would  devote  at  least  forty-two 
hours  per  week  to  useful  work,  supervised  recreation,  and 
going  to  school.  The  useful  work  might  fall  into  either 
of  two  categories : supplemental  aid  to  existing  enter- 
prises, or  special  creative  activities.  In  the  first  category 
would  fall  assistance  to  the  libraries,  hospitals,  recreation 
centers,  clinics,  research  commissions,  museums,  health 
departments,  and  perhaps  some  government  offices.  In 
the  second  category  might  fall  such  things  as  the  construc- 
tion of  hiking  trails,  shelter  houses,  camp  sites  and  picnic 
grounds,  outdoor  swimming  pools,  and  playgrounds. 
These  constructive  activities  could  be  organized  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  young  people  themselves. 

“The  cost  would  be  small.  Each  youth  would  receive 
only  enough  to  pay  carfare  and  other  essential  expenses. 
His  board  and  room  would  be  provided  by  his  family; 
For  this  program  not  only  the  young  people  in  families 
on  relief  but  all  other  unemployed  young  people  who 
might  wish  to  participate  would  be  eligible.  Dr.  Stude- 
baker estimates  that  the  cost  should  average  about  $12 
per  month  for  each  young  person,  or  $24,000,000  a month 
for  2,000,000  young  people.  Probably  it  could  be  done 
for  less.  But  the  cost  is  a secondary  consideration  com- 
pared to  the  threatened  loss  of  youth’s  constribution”  to 
society. 

G.  R.  W. 

^ <S>  ^ 4> 

“Report  Upon  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Unem- 
ployment Among  Young  Persons  Betw'een  14 
AND  21  Years  of  Age” 

Joint  Enquiry  Committee  on  Unemployment  Among 
Young  Persons  in  Liverpool.  Pamphlet.  35  pp. 
6 d. 

The  Committee  presents  the  following  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  the  problem : 

( 1 ) “That  industries  which  would  help  to  absorb  the 
surplus  workers  between  14  and  21  years  of  age  should 
be  induced  to  come  to  Liverpool.” 

(2)  “That  the  school-leaving  age  should  be  raised”  to 
15  or  16. 

(3)  “That  systematic  overtime  in  respect  of  young 
persons  between  14  and  21  years  of  age  should  definitely 
cease.”  Overtime  work  is  permitted,  except  that  all 
females  and  males  under  18  may  not  be  employed  at 
night.  Some  employers  have  a regular  system  of  over- 
time employment.  If  this  were  eliminated,  by  either 
agreements  or  legislation,  the  result  would  be  a greater 
number  of  employment  opportunities. 

(4)  “That  a maximum  working  week  of  44  hours  for 
young  persons  between  14  and  21  years  of  age  should 
be  established.” 

(5)  “That  large  employers  of  labor  should  be  asked 
to  take  on  extra  young  persons  above  the  average  num- 
ber required”  and  “that  all  employers  should  be  requested 
to  initiate  schemes  for  training,  so  that  each  employer 
takes  a number  of  young  persons,  say  one  in  every  250 
employees,  up  to  a maximum  of  10.”  It  is  suggested  that 
the  employment  of  people  of  this  age  group  should  be 
promoted  as  was  the  employment  of  disabled  ex-service 
men  by  the  King’s  Roll  Committee,  although  they  have 
had  little  success  during  the  recent  economic  crisis. 

A more  practical  suggestion  presented  in  the  discussion 
of  these  points  is  that  young  persons  might  be  given 
training  by  an  employer  who  pays  them  no  wages,  their 
recompense  to  be  furnished  in  the  form  of  an  allowance 
under  the  provisions  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
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scheme.  “The  young  persons  would  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  definite  working  experience,  and  w'ould 
have  some  occupation  of  a practical  nature  pending  their 
ultimate  absorption  in  the  business  affording  them  train- 
ing in  this  way  or  their  transfer  to  other  employment.” 

(6)  “That  schemes  of  migration  to  areas  in  the  country 
not  affected  by  unemployment  should  be  developed.” 

(7)  “That  further  efforts  should  be  made  to  emigrate 
young  persons  to  the  Dominions.” 

(8)  “That  the  pensionable  age  should  be  reduced  to 
60 ; and  that  the  Health  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pensions 
Scheme  should  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  more  of  the 
population,  and  to  provide  an  increase  in  the  present  rate 
of  pension  payments.”  Obviously,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  retired  on  pensions,  the  more 
openings  there  are  available  for  others. 

(9)  “That  Junior  Instruction  Centers  and  other  Train- 
ing Centers  should  be  developed  on  vocational  lines,  and 
training  schemes  introduced  to  assist  juveniles  to  secure 
employment  and  be  assured  of  great  continuity  of  engage- 
ment.” This  system  is  being  developed  under  the  Un- 
employment Act  of  1934.  The  discussion  of  this  point 
offers  the  further  suggestion  that  “the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
in  conjunction  with  Employers’  Associations,  should 
establish  ‘occupational  training  classes’  from  which  the 
needs  of  local  industries  could  be  supplied  where  open- 
ings occurred  of  a kind  that  demanded  some  preliminary 
knowledge  in  the  handling  of  tools  such  as  are  used  in 
mail}'-  of  the  manufacturing  processes  carried  on  here  and 
elsewhere.  Local  employers  might  be  approached  to  see 
how  far  they  would  be  prepared  to  loan  tools  and  partly 
used  material,  so  that  the  best  practical  results  could  be 
obtained  for  the  benefit  of  both  trainees  and  prospective 
employers.” 

(10)  “That  local  unemployed  men,  over  18  years  of 
age,  should  be  admitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s 
Training  Centers.” 

(11)  “That  the  employment  out  of  school  hours  of 
children  of  school  age  should  be  abolished.”  Approxi- 
mately 1550  Liverpool  girls  and  boys  over  12  work  a 
limited  number  of  hours  each  week,  mostly  delivering 
milk  and  newspapers  and  engaging  in  other  forms  of 
errand  and  shop  work. 

(12)  “That  voluntary  agricultural  settlements  should 
be  established  up  and  down  the  country  where  unemployed 
young  people  could  go  into  residence  and  produce  food 
for  their  own  consumption  and  eventually  become  self- 
supporting.” 

(13)  “That  Farm  Training  Schemes  for  boys  . . . 
should  be  developed.”  One  experiment  of  this  sort  now 
being  conducted  indicates  little  difficulty  in  locating  per- 
manent employment  for  the  boys  after  a three  months’ 
training  course. 

(14)  “That  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment on  small  holdings  of  families  at  present  residing  in 
the  city  but  having  the  ‘land  sense.’  ” 

(15)  “That  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  should  create 

an  Employment  Department  with  a Director  of  Employ- 
ment and  a Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  City  Council  and  co-opted  members.  The  main  func- 
tions of  such  a Committee  should  be  to  plan  for  the 
employment  of  every  unemployed  adult  and  juvenile 
capable  of,  and  available  for  work  in  an  occupation  for 
which  he  or  she  is  by  character,  temperament,  and  ability 
best  fitted,  . . . generally  to  explore  every  avenue  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  and  increase  employment,”  and  to 
provide  for  temporary  employment  or  additional  training 
during  depression  periods.  G.  R.  W. 


“Outlook  Brighter  for  College  Gradu.\tes” 

Based  on  two  items  from  The  New  York  Times,  May  21 
and  June  9,  and  one  from  The  Chnstmn  Science 
Monitor,  June  8. 

A survey  of  job  openings  for  this  year’s  crop  of  college 
graduates  indicates  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  face 
prospects  more  encouraging  than  did  their  predecessors  of 
the  last  four  or  five  years. 

One  of  the  exceptions,  however,  is  Columbia  Univers- 
ity, with  only  30%  of  its  graduates  placed  so  far, — a rec- 
ord the  same  as  last  year’s,  though  by  October,  1934,  the 
class  was  85%  employed.  An  accelerated  current  demand 
for  chemists,  engineers,  and  geologists  is  offset  by  prac- 
tically no  small  business  opportunities. 

• Says  W.  Emerson  Gentzler,  Secretary  of  Appointments 
at  Columbia : Unless  new  fields  of  employment  are 

opened  to  college  graduates  soon,  they  will  have  to  begin 
competing  for  positions  heretofore  taken  by  high  school 
graduates.  ...  In  the  last  few  years,  more  and  more  of 
our  graduates  have  taken  government  positions  at  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere.  This  field  can  be  developed  much 
further.” 

Today  the  most  overcrowded  professions  are  architec- 
ture and  law,  “in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  architects 
and  lawyers  have  been  employed  recently  by  the  govern- 
ment. Private  industry  is  not  absorbing  members  of 
these  professions  in  the  numbers  it  used  to.” 

Mr.  Gentzler  is  heartily  in  favor  of  interspersing  col- 
lege work  with  apprenticeship  training  in  the  vocation 
being  studied.  The  School  of  Business  at  Columbia  boasts 
such  a scheme,  one  of  its  courses  including  up  to  33  hours 
of  work  weekly  in  a department  store. 

He  also  declares  that  much  of  industry’s  present  ina- 
bility to  absorb  the  output  of  colleges  is  due  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  enrollment  during  the  past  15  years;  in  1920 
there  were  360,000  individuals  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  while  in  1935  the  figure  had  growm  to  over 
1,000,000. 

Eighty-nine  percent  gainfully  employed  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  that  number  in  permanent  jobs  for  wliich 
they  were  specifically  trained  sums  up  the  status  of  Purdue 
University  graduates  for  the  last  seven  years.  The  study 
revealing  these  figures  also  disclosed  that  the  salary  range 
was  from  $600  to  $10,000,  with  low  stipends  often  "boosted 
through  commissions.  The  low  point  for  starting  sal- 
aries was  reached  in  1933;  since  then,  they  have  been 
rising. 

The  fact  that  Purdue  specializes  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, at  present  the  field  with  the  greatest  number  of  open- 
ings, is  cited  by  placement  experts  as  the  reason  it  has  an 
employment  record  above  the  average.  These  experts  be- 
lieve civil  engineers  and  others  trained  for  the  building 
industry  will  have  the  hardest  time  finding  a place.  But 
a sign  of  better  times,  they  say,  is  renewal  of  the  custom, 
suspended  during  the  recent  depression  years,  whereby 
large  industries  send  scouts  to  universities  in  search  of 
new  talent. 

Cornell  reports  50%  employment  for  her  1935  class 
and  expects  it  to  be  80%  employed  by  September.  Her- 
bert I.  Williams,  Director  of  the  Placement  Bureau,  likens 
conditions  to  those  of  four  years  ago  and  says  job  inter- 
views and  offers  have  increased,  with  a dearth  of  appli- 
cants for  some  positions.  IMany  are  seeking  government 
jobs,  some  obtaining  posts  in  the  National  Park  and  Soil 
Erosion  Services. 
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By  courses,  the  percentage  of  seniors  already  with  jobs 


is  as  follows : 

Agriculture  (excepting  girls)  50% 

Arts  and  Sciences  (excluding  teaching)  . . 25% 
Engineering — 

Administrative  50% 

Electrical  30% 

Mechanical  40% 

Civil  10% 

Hotel  management  50% 


The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  says : 
“ ‘Prospects  of  positions  in  the  professions  of  engineering 
and  experimental  science  better  than  at  any  time  since 
1929.  A large  percentage  of  graduates  have  already  ac- 
cepted positions  and  many  were  able  to  choose  from  sev- 
eral offers.’  ” 

“ ‘Conditions  as  good  as  in  1930,’  ” reports  Harvard. 
“ ‘Men  are  getting  the  jobs  they  want  in  many  instances, 
while  during  adjustment  years  they  took  anything  to 
keep  busy.’  ” 

M.  H. 

“Youth  Aided  in  Michigan’’ 

By  Zttla  Morris 

The  New  York  Times.  May  26.  1200  words. 

The  unemployed  youth  of  Michigan  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  two  institutions  made  possible  b)'’  the 
F.E.R.A. ; namely,  freshman  colleges  and  aviation  ground 
schools.  Both  of  these  projects  were  fostered  by  and 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  E.E.R.A.,  which 
outlined  the  organizations  and  supplied  funds  for  in- 
struction costs. 

October,  1934  saw  the  beginning  of  these  schools. 
Since  that  time,  the  results  may  be  listed  as  follows : 
“(1)  7,000  recent  high  school  graduates,  who  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  leave  their  homes,  have  been  attending 
first  year  college  classes;  (2)  500  needy  teachers  have 
been  employed;  and  (3)  more  than  1,400  young  men 
and  women  have  been  enrolled  in  aviation  ground  schools.’’ 

One  hundred  Michigan  cities  and  towns  have  established 
freshman  colleges,  w'ith  the  additional  support  of  eight 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  such  as  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  State  college,  the  State  teachers  colleges,  and 
several  other  schools.  These  colleges  and  universities 
assume  the  responsibility  for  passing  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants,  supervise  the  instruction,  select  the 
teachers,  and  handle  many  other  supervisory  details.  The 
curriculum  presented  is  similar  to  that  of  its  sponsor,  and 
all  courses  successfully  completed  entitled  the  student  to 
extension  credits. 

These  schools  serve  a threefold  purpose : ( 1 ) “with- 
drawing from  competition  in  the  adult  labor  market  a 
large  body  of  young,  unmarried  persons;’’  (2)  providing 
means  of  educating  girls  and  boys  who  would,  normally, 
be  continuing  their  education  and  who,  very  likely,  will 
finish  their  college  years  as  soon  as  economic  conditions 
improve;  (3)  improving  the  mental  and  moral  outlook 
of  those  who  will  be  unable  to  continue  with  their  studies, 
for  even  though  they  may  be  unable  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation, “they  will  be  better  citizens  because  of  the  train- 
ing they  are  receiving.’’ 

The  aviation  ground  schools  “like  the  freshman  colleges 
were  planned  primarily  to  provide  employment  to  needy 
persons  capable  of  giving  instruction  and  to  improve  the 
morale  of  youths  who  had  no  jobs  or  opportunity  for 
further  training.”  These  schools  aim  to  give  the  student 
sufficient  knowledge  “to  enable  him  to  pass  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  examination  for  any 
type  of  license  except  transport,  which  requires  an  under- 


standing of  meteorology  and  navigation  that  cannot  be 
imparted  under  present  limitations.” 

A.  E. 

4>  <$>  <S> 

“A  Land  of  Continuous  Education” 

By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Nezv  York  University 

The  Journal  of  Education.  May  6.  1400  words. 

The  eyes  of  disturbed  Europe  and  America  are  more 
and  more  “turned  toward  Scandinavia,  where  the  eco- 
nomic security,  philosophic  calm,  and  spiritual  maturity 
of  entire  peoples  are  more  nearly  realized  than  anywhere 
else. 

“Especially  to  Sweden  and  to  Denmark  do  we  look,  for 
in  these  countries,  to  a degree  not  yet  attained  even  by 
Norway  and  Finland,  the  democratic  socialization  of  edu- 
cation and  government  and  economic  resources  seems 
definitely  to  have  progressed  beyond  the  purely  experi- 
mental state  and  to  have  become  firmly  and  fairly  perma- 
nently established.” 

The  visitor  to  these  lands  is  at  once  impressed  by  “the 
uniformity  of  general  culture,  physical  well-being;^^  con- 
tentment, social-civic  interests,  and  cooperativeness,  and 
the  inconspicuousness  of  governmental  controls.  One  al- 
m.ost  feels  that  here,  as  in  one  of  Wells’  Utopias,  educa- 
tion has  superseded  government.” 

“When  one  inquires  regarding  the  background  of  the 
democratic  tolerance  and  intelligent  treatment  of  social 
and  economic  affairs,  one  soon  discovers  four  great  fac- 
tors that  have  reenforced  each  other  for  over  a century. 

“The  first  and  most  fundamental  factor  is  indeed  much 
older  than  that;  it  is  the  collective  village  life  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peoples,  a kindly  neighborliness,  a communal 
working  of  individual  lands,  a set  of  mores  that  forbade 
the  exploitation  of  one  man  by  another,  a democratic  in- 
dividualism that  denied  social  rank  to  mere  wealth. 

“The  second  is  a freedom  of  war,  internal  or  external, 
for  many  generations,  except  for  the  brief,  but  socially 
salutary  resistance  to  Prussia  and  Austria  by  Denmark  in 
1864. 

“The  third  has  been  the  tradition  of  individual  land 
ownership  by  farmers  that  has  been  increasingly  realized 
since  1800. 

“And  the  fourth  has  been  the  education — informal  and 
formal — by  which  youths  and  adults  have  found  self-ex- 
pression in  civic  participations,  in  creative  production,  and 
in  philosophic  contemplation  of  life  in  all  of  its  manifes- 
tations.” 

“When  one  seeks  to  understand  the  bases  of  the  re- 
markably adequate  system  of  cooperatives  by  which  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  even  foreign  commerce  are  so 
largely  carried  on,  one  finds  them  in  the  character  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples.  This  ‘character’  is  only  in  part  a 
biological  inheritance,  however.  It  has  been  formed  by 
the  heritage  of  village  life — by  their  freedom  from  na- 
tional hatreds  and  suspicions,  by  their  contentment  in 
small  holdings  and  simple  living,  and  by  their  universal 
and  continuing  education,  for  all  life  is  to  them  a chal- 
lenge to  try  to  understand  it  and  to  control  it  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.” 

Education  is  a perpetual  process  rather  than  “something 
that  someone  has  got  and  had  labeled  and  certified,  as  it 
too  often  means  in  America  . . . They  hold  that  mere 
knowledge  and  skills  and  achievements  deserve  no  respect 
except  as  they  involve  a momentum  that  makes  education 
coterminous  with  life.” 

In  Sweden,  with  a population  of  under  7,000,000,  the 
author  noted  that  1,250,000  adults  were  studying  under 
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the  A.B.F.  or  Workers’  Education  Association.  It  “is 
so  catholic  in  its  inclusiveness  that  it  is  supported  and 
patronized  by  agrarians,  social  democrats,  employers’  as- 
sociations, trade  unions,  communists,  anarchists,  fascists, 
temperance  societies,  pacifists,  and  internationalists.” 

Denmark’s  system  of  adult  education,  perhaps  not  as 
well  coordinated,  but  practically  as  extensive  and  uni- 
versal, as  that  of  Sweden  has  three  outlets  of  expression : 
“In  part  it  is  centered  about  the  various  social-economic 
groups  which  are  seeking  to  improve  their  cultural  and 
economic  conditions  ; in  part,  about  the  Folk  High  Schools, 
and  in  part,  it  is  a natural  expression  of  village  life.” 

Denmark  is  chiefly  a land  of  independent  farmers  and 
artisans,  city  and  rural  workers.  The  few  large  landhold- 
ers left  are  disappearing  in  face  of  the  “single  tax,”  which 
puts  a costly  premium  on  idle  acres. 

M.  H. 

<J>  <S>  <»>  <^ 

“Sweden  Offers  Us  a Lesson  in  Housing” 

By  Mabel  Barbee  Lee  ' 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  June  9.  2000  words. 

“Today  throughout  Sweden  enormous  apartment  houses 
containing  a total  of  22,000  flats  are  now  occupied  by 
workmen,  tradesmen,  professional  people,  government 
officials  and  their  families.  In  Stockholm  alone  78  up- 
to-date  ‘cliff  dwellings’  top  the  hills  . . . affording  homes 
to  about  60,000  people,  or  10%  of  the  city’s  population  . . . 

“Approximately  $80,000,000  or  $13  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  has  been  spent  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  giving  work  to  the  un- 
employed and  stimulating  industry.  The  standard  of 
living  for  large  sections  of  the  population  has  been  raised, 
thrift  has  been  encouraged,  and  the  health  of  innumerable 
children  and  old  people  protected.” 

The  apartments  are  of  two,  three,  and  four  rooms. 
Their  modern  conveniences  include  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  electric  refrigerators,  and  gas  stoves.  In  the  base- 
ment are  electric  washing  machines,  wringers,  centrifugal 
dryers,  and  mangles.  “On  the  top  floor  is  the  community 
nursery,  where  mothers  who  work  outside  may  leave 
their  children  at  very  small  cost  in  the  care  of  trained 
nurses  . . . 

“Consideration  is  given  to  the  simplest  details  if  they 
contribute  in  any  way  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  tenants.  The  newer  buildings  are  of  cement  and  are 
fireproof  and  have  automatic  elevators.  Electrical  appli- 
ances wherever  possible  carry  on  the  labor  of  the  house- 
holds. Incinerator  shafts  on  each  stair  landing  convey 
the  rubbish  and  garbage  to  the  basement,  where  they  are 
burned.  Even  the  windows  have  been  made  of  so-called 
mirror  glass,  of  one  piece,  so  that  the  view — and  there 
usually  is  one — may  be  unobstructed.  When  the  window 
needs  to  be  washed  it  is  swung  into  the  room  so  that 
the  cleaner  may  wash  it  without  standing  outside  on  the 
window  ledge.  All  of  the  floors  are  fitted  with  linoleum, 
and  every  apartment  may  have  a radio  receiving  set 
through  a special  arrangement  whereby  the  central  radio, 
which  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  house,  redistributes 
the  programs  to  the  various  flats. 

“Finally,  there  is  a device,  housed  in  a small  building, 
which  automatically  beats  rugs  and  mattresses  and  dis- 
poses of  the  dust.  In  order  to  avoid  vermin,  every  ten- 
ant must  have  his  household  goods  disinfected  before  he 
moves  in.” 

This  housing  experiment  was  inaugurated  by  the  Stock- 
holm Cooperative  Housing  Society  organized  in  1916. 
“The  society  grew  out  of  years  of  experiment  with  var- 


ious paternalistic  methods  of  dealing  with  the  poor. 
Philanthropy  and  municipal  poor  farms  and  lodging 
houses  had  all  proved  to  be  mere  expedients,  and  the  slum- 
spectre  drove  its  claws  deeper  into  the  life  of  the  city. 
During  the  decade  before  the  war  it  had  become  clear 
that  private  enterprise,  no  matter  how  circumscribed  with 
legal  supervision  and  limitation,  could  not  be  trusted  to 
do  the  job ; that  a plan  for  housing  masses  of  people 
would  never  succeed  unless  it  engaged  the  interest,  how- 
ever feeble  at  first,  of  the  groups  most  concerned — the 
low-wage  earners  themselves. 

“The  society  was  sponsored  by  the  Central  Union  of 
Labor,  one  of  the  most  powerful  organizations  in  the 
country.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  prospective  tenants 
who  in  general  made  up  the  membership  had  a decisive 
influence  in  its  formation  and  management.  By  1922  the 
society  had  justified  its  promise,  but  it  was  obvious  that 
■ a national  organization  was  needed. 

“Hence  a new  society,  the  Tenants  Savings  Bank  and 
Building  Society,  commonly  called  H.  B.  S.,  was  formed. 
It  is  this  society  which  ...  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
remarkable  achievement  in  housing  which  may  be  seen 
today  in  every  city  of  Sweden  ...  It  buys  sites,  or 
obtains  long-term  leases  from  municipalities  which  in 
some  cases  had  bought  land  when  prices  were  low.  The 
H.  B.  S.  does  not  own  the  buildings  erected  but  sells 
them  to  Administrative  or  Daughter  Societies — there  is 
one  in  each  block  of  buildings.  The  central  enterprise, 
the  Mother  Society,  keeps  the  books,  does  the  financing, 
sells  the  flats,  and  purchases  common  supplies  of  coal  and 
other  commodities  for  the  account  of  the  Daughter  So- 
cieties. The  H.  B.  S.  is  governed  by  a board  of  trustees 
elected  annually  by  delegations  from  the  Daughter 
Societies. 

“Financing  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  vast  projects 
of  the  H.  B.  S.  Contributions  from  members,  the  owners 
of  the  flats,  bring  in  from  10  to  15%  of  these  funds,  in 
the  form  of  down  payments  on  the  purchase  of  flats,  fees 
and  dues,  and  sales  of  the  stock  (a  member  is  required 
to  buy  one  share  costing  $15,  drawing  6%  interest).  The 
remaining  85  to  90%  comes  from  loans  by  postal  and 
savings  banks,  and  credit  and  insurance  companies  spon- 
sored by  the  State. 

“H.  B.  S.  builds  its  apartment  houses  on  three  financial 
scales.  A,  B,  and  C.  The  householder  who  applies  for  a 
cooperative  apartment  in  an  A house  must  pay  down  10% 
of  the  cost  of  his  apartment.  This  varies,  in  accordance 
with  size  and  desirability,  from  about  $200  to  more  than 
$1000.  Rents  here  range  from  about  $150  a year  to 
more  than  $800.  For  the  B houses  the  deposit  amounts 
to  5%  of  the  cost,  from  $80  to  $400,  and  rents  are  from 
about  $120  to  nearly  $500.  For  the  least  expensive  flats, 
those  of  the  C type,  no  deposit  is  required,  for  the  State 
and  city  supply  all  the  capital. 

“The  deposits  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
capital  received  from  other  sources,  the  members  being 
paid  6%  annually.  This  interest  may  be  taken  in  cash, 
or  partly  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  a form  of  insurance 
against  default  through  death,  or  it  may  be  left  to  ac- 
cumulate and  be  compounded  for  20  years. 

“The  $200  collected  as  yearly  rent  for  a B house  would 
be  charged  off  to  the  following  operating  and  financial 


costs : 

Interest  on  loans  $120.00 

Amortizing  loans  35.00 

Service  21.00 

Heat  and  hot  water  16.00 

Repairs  6.50 

Reserve  funds  1.50 


$200.00 
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“At  the  end  of  a 20-year  period  all  deposits  are  re- 
turned in  full  and  the  annual  rentals  are  automatically 
decreased  by  20%,  the  balance  of  the  rent  still  being 
paid  going  for  the  actual  repair  and  upkeep  of  the  build- 
ing. The  tenant  then  has  collective  ownership  of  his 
home.  He  may  not  sell  or  mortgage  it  as  a private  owner, 
but  may  sell  or  rent  it  through  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  H.  B.  S.  . . . 

“Sweden  has  proved  to  her  own  satisfaction  that  a 
successful  slum  clearance  and  housing  program  requires 
a technique  that  reaches  far  beyond  the  old  conceptions 
of  procedure.  And  she  has  discovered  that  decent  homes 
for  the  poor  are  economic  assets  of  the  highest  order, 
decreasing  crime  and  disease  and  restoring  to  men  and 
women  self-respect  and  giving  them  a new  outlook  upon 
life.”  G.  R.  W. 

<»  <s>  <s>  <» 

“Biggs  Health  Center  Plan  in  Retrospect” 

S.  C.  A.  A.  News.  May.  1000  words. 

“ T am  convinced  that  an  integrated  plan  of  public 
health,  public  medical  service,  and  private  practice  is  pref- 
erable to  health  insurance,’  ” stated  Dr.  Thomas  Parran. 
Jr.,  State  Health  Commissioner,  when  delivering  the  1935 
Biggs  Memorial  Lecture  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine.  He  continued : “ Tn  such  a combination  the 
doctor  would  retain  everything  now  satisfactory  to  him- 
self and  his  patient.  He  would  be  aided  by  public  acces- 
sories to  practice  and  by  compensation  for  the  present  un- 
bearable load  of  free  service.  There  would  be  no  dis- 
ruption in  the  physician-patient  relationship  for  the  large 
sector  of  medical  practice  in  the  home  and  doctor’s  office. 
For  those  above  the  job  insurance  level  there  will  be  no 
change  in  present  methods. 

“ ‘This  plan  would  represent  an  evolutionary  process 
based  upon  considerable  experience.  It  would  provide 
care  freely  for  catastrophic  and  expensive  illness  of  the 
low  wage  group,  now  poorly  served,  or  served  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  physician.  It  would  remove  the  major  eco- 
nomic hazards  of  illness.  It  would  reduce  present  high 
disease  and  death  rates  from  important  preventable 
causes  and  would  advance  tremendously  the  public  health 
and  national  vitality.’  ” 

The  speaker  harked  back  to  the  proposal  made  by  Dr. 
Herman  M.  Biggs  in  1920  for  an  “integrated  system  of 
preventive  and  curative  medical  service  in  the  State  . . . 
a public  medical  and  health  service,  to  be  administered  by 
the  local  health  departments  under  State  supervision  and 
aid,  combined  with  improv^ed  private  practice  in  a logi- 
cal system  for  all  citizens  in  need  of  such  service.” 

Dr.  Parran  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  some  such 
system  to  aid  people  in  low-income  brackets  who  receive 
little  consideration  from  public  welfare  officials  while 
they  are  abov^e  “the  pauper  lev^el.”  He  stated  further: 
“ ‘Prevention  and  care,  in  fact,  are  a unit  problem  in  re- 
ducing morbidity  and  mortality  and  should  be  integrated 
and  administered  by  health  departments.  State  and  local, 
in  so  far  as  such  services  are  paid  for  by  public  funds. 

“ ‘In  general,  the  medical  services  which  I think  should 
be  socialized  are  those  for  which  the  doctor  now  gets  little 
pay  or  none  at  all.  Under  the  plan  I propose,  physicians 
giving  the  service  w'ould  be  much  better  compensated  than 
at  present.  The  doctor  is  the  only  member  of  the  com- 
munity whose  services  for  the  care  of  public  charges  are 
commandeered  without  compensation.  I think  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  physicians  now  serving  in  the  dis- 
pensaries and  on  the  staffs  of  hospitals  be  compensated  for 
their  time  and  effort.  These  dispensaries  were  designed 
for  the  case  load  of  prosperous  times.  Crowded  as  they 
now  are,  many  persons  even  on  relief  prefer  no  treatment 


at  all  to  what  they  must  now  endure  to  get  what  is  often 
casual  and  superficial  treatment.  I am  less  concerned 
about  the  admittedly  small  percentage  of  dispensary  pa- 
tients able  to  pay  fees  to  a private  physician  than  I am 
about  the  much  larger  number  of  sick  people  getting  in- 
adequate care.’  ” 

Had  Dr.  Biggs’  plan  been  adopted  when  it  was  pro- 
posed in  New  York  State,  there  would  be  there  “ ‘today 
no  such  serious  problems  in  medical  care  and  medical 
economics  as  now  confront  us.’  ” 

G.  R.  W. 

^ <s> 

“So  THE  Patient  Can  Pay” 

By  Elwood  Street 

Today.  May  25.  2000  words. 

“Hundreds  of  people  are  being  assisted  each  month  by 
the  new  medical-economic  security  project  of  Washing- 
ton. Through  the  project  and  its  threefold  organization — 
the  Medical-Dental  Service  Bureau,  the  Central  Admit- 
ting Bureau  for  Hospitals,  and  the  Permit  Office  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare — every  applicant  who  is  unable 
to  pay  full  cash  costs  of  necessary  medical,  surgical,  and 
dental  care  is  given  the  treatment  he  requires  under  fi- 
nancial arrangements  which  meet  his  capacity  to  pay. 

“Started  only  this  year  and  at  first  regarded  as  ex- 
perimental, the  Washington  project  now  is  being  closely 
studied  by  medical  societies,  social  welfare  experts,  and 
political  leaders  throughout  the  nation.  . . . Doctors 
everywhere  are  viewing  with  hope,  and  many  with  en- 
thusiasm, the  progress  of  the  experiment,  and  in  the 
Capital  they  are  completely  in  accord  with  the  project 
and  are  responding  warmly  to  the  appeal  of  Wallace  M. 
Yater,  President  of  the  Medical-Dental  Service  Bureau, 
made  to  members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  February  27 : 

“ ‘You  can  prove  that  the  Washington  professions  can 
handle  their  own  problem  for  the  low-income  people. 
You  can  set  the  example  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Please  work  with  the  bureau.  When  informed  of  the 
investigated  financial  status  of  your  patient,  make  your 
fee  compatible  with  his  ability  to  make  his  payments 
liquidate  his  bill  in  a reasonable  period  of  time.  Other- 
wise, he  will  not  be  able  to  call  you  again  when  he  needs 
you.  Where  possible,  it  is  better  to  render  service  to 
three  members  of  a family  and  have  their  budget  pay  for 
all  three,  than  to  use  up  their  budget  for  only  one.  If 
you  cooperate  in  this  manner,  there  need  never  be  state 
medicine.  Use  your  bureau.  Prevent  state  medicine  by 
cooperating  with  your  patient.  Lead  the  way.’ 

“The  new  project  also  is  an  answer  to  the  complaint 
of  doctors  and  contributors  to  the  support  of  the  nine 
hospitals  aided  by  the  Community  Qiest,  that  these  hos- 
pitals were  giving  free  or  part-pay  care  to  patients  who 
were  able  to  pay  in  full  for  any  care  they  really  needed. 
The  Community  Chest  spent  $305,000  in  1934  for  free 
and  part-pay  medical  and  surgical  care  through  these  hos- 
pitals and  their  out-patient  departments.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  the  operation  of  the  Central  Admitting 
Bureau  for  Hospitals,  a saving  of  $7,000  a month  was 
the  average  in  payments  made  by  the  Community  Chest 
to  the  hospitals.  This  despite  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  people  on  relief  in  Washington  in  that  period  of 
1935  than  in  1934,  and  that  the  Gallinger  Municipal  Hos- 
pital had  more  patients  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

“Thus  the  nev/  system  cuts  down  payments  by  con- 
tributors and  taxpayers  for  the  care  of  indigent  persons 
in  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  increases  collections  by  hos- 
pitals from  patients  who  are  able  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
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the  costs  of  their  care,  augmenting  fees  paid  to  doctors 
and  dentists.  Another  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  for 
the  first  time  an  American  community  can  gather  exact 
statistics  on  the  medical  and  dental  care  which  is  rendered 
at  less  than  cost.  The  Central  Admitting  Bureau  for 
Hospitals  keeps  a full  statistical  record  of  all  cases  ac- 
cepted for  treatment  so  that,  day  by  day,  the  bureau  has 
a full  running  analysis  of  all  cases  handled,  according  to 
age,  sex,  race,  social  status,  occupation,  income,  insurance 
resources,  diagnosis,  disposition,  and  type  of  financial 
arrangements  made.  The  medical  needs  of  the  commun- 
ity are  seen  as  a whole  and  handled  as  a whole,  on  a 
basis  which  will  provide  for  increasingly  effective  public 
health  management.” 

This  scheme  “fits  in  perfectly  with  group  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  plans  and  it  may  well  prove  to  be  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  physician  and  dentist,  the  hos- 
pital and  the  patient  throughout  the  United  States.” 

G.  R.  W. 

^ ❖ <S> 

“Potential  Earning  Power  of  Southern  Moun- 
taineer Handicraft” 

By  Bertha  M.  Nienburg 

Bulletin  #128  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  56  pp.  10® 

This  study  was  undertaken  because  of  the  marked  tend- 
ency at  the  present  time  to  encourage  handicraft  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  rural  people  or  as  a supplement 
to  farm  income  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  IMonntain 
region. 

“It  is  plain  from  the  facts  presented  in  this  report  that 
the  skill  of  the  southern  mountaineer  craftswoman  can 
be  applied  to  products  for  which  there  is  a substantial 
market,  but  that  a market  can  be  built  up  only  by  reorgan- 
ization of  the  crafts  to  meet  modern  market  demands.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  report  is  concerned  with  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  areas  surveyed,  potential  markets 
for  handicraft,  and  text  tables  of  actual  production  and 
distribution  of  handicraft  in  this  region. 

The  following  salient  facts  were  brought  out  by  the 
survey : 

“Handicraft  must  supplement  and  sometimes  supply 
the  entire  family  cash  earnings  for  the  great  majority  of 
southern  mountaineer  craftsfolk.  There  are  relatively 
few  whose  incomes  sustain  a healthful  leisure  which  can 
be  employed  in  handicraft  purely  for  self-expression. 

“Handicraft  promoted  by  all  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional groups  and  not  adjusted  to  market  demands  con- 
stitutes about  3%  of  the  $2,500,000  annual  sales,  mainly 
by  commercial  agents  who  adapted  a limited  number  of 
handicrafts  to  market  demands. 

“The  existing  system  of  production  control  and  dis- 
tribution does  not  use  the  present  number  of  handicraft 
women,  does  not  yield  over  an  average  of  a dollar  a 
week  per  craftswoman,  and  does  not  guard  against  work- 
ing conditions  that  menace  the  health  of  handicraft  family 
and  public  alike.  It  leaves  unused  the  major  portion  of 
the  woman-power  in  the  southern  mountaineer  family — 
170,000  women  with  no  home  responsibilities  and  no  out- 
side occupation — 700,000  housewives  who  are  concerned, 
now  as  always,  with  breadwinning  and  household  duties. 

“Conferences  with  merchandizing  experts  in  large  urban 
centers  establish  the  feasibility  of  creating  a mutual  ben- 
efit handicraft  association  through  which  the  southern 
mountaineer  women’s  handicraft  can  be  so  reorganized 
as  to:  (a)  open  a market  at  prevailing  prices  for  many 
times  the  sales  now  made;  (b)  yield  a far  better  weekly 
wage  per  worker;  (c)  insure  working  conditions  health- 


ful to  the  handicrafters  and  free  from  menace  to  the 
buying  public.” 

This  survey  recommends  the  development  of 
handicraft  on  a self-liquidating  basis,  by  the  following 
steps : “The  incorporation  of  a mutual  benefit  association 
to  extend  and  establish  the  marketability  of  southern 
mountaineer  women’s  handicraft ; such  association  to  be 
loaned  a limited  sum  for  organization  purposes  until  it 
can  put  the  project  on  a self-supporting  basis;  such  asso- 
ciation to  have  a board  of  directors  on  which  women  have 
equal  representation  with  men ; the  active  direction  of 
the  entire  project  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a woman 
trained  in  retail  store  buving  or  merchandising.” 

J.  F.  R. 

<J>  ^ <S>  <«> 

“Growing  Their  Own” 

By  W.  L.  Myers,  Garden  Director  for  the  Virginia 
E.  R.  A.  ' 

The  Commonwealth.  March.  1750  words. 

The  relief  garden  program  conducted  by  the  Virginia 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  reached  the  proportions 
of  29,000  gardens  in  1934.^  Sufficient  home  grown  pro- 
duce v/as  raised  to  supply  a substantial  part  of  the  food 
for  177,000  persons.  The  administration  of  this  program 
was  in  the  hands  of  a small  paid  staff  whose  efforts  were 
supplemented  by  the  cooperation  of  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  farm  experts  and  home  economic  workers,  county 
agents,  and  various  welfare  organizations.  Seeds,  ferti- 
lizer, plants,  canning  equipment,  and  recipes  were  dis- 
tributed to  I'elief  gardeners. 

“Five  more  or  less  definite  types  of  gardens  were  de- 
veloped— the  home  or  backy^ard  garden,  the  vacant  lot 
garden,  the  community  garden,  the  industrial  garden,  and 
the  municipal  garden.”  Although  urban  groups  were  em- 
phasized in  this  program  which  began  in  1933,  statistics 
show  that  the  following  year  80%  of  the  work  was  being 
carried  on  in  rural  communities. 

Analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  Virginia  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  subsistence  garden  program  reveals  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $9  per  garden.  The  return 
per  dollar  expended  was  estimated  to  be  between  $3  and 
$4  for  vegetables  canned  and  $4  to  $5  for  vegetables  used 
while  fresh  or  put  in  storage.  However,  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  State  than  the  money  returned  on  this  in- 
vestment was  the  strengthening  of  the  morale  of  these 
people  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  unemployed. 

Subsistence  gardens  are  becoming  of  greater  importance 
to  both  rural  and  urb.an  families  because  of  current  trends 
in  agriculture  and  industry.  Specialized  cash  enterprises 
on  farms  have  in  recent  years  given  a low  return,  making 
a home  garden  program  more  vital  than  ever  before. 
With  the  shift  towards  shorter  working  hours  in  industry, 
and  the  resulting  increase  of  leisure  time,  a family  garden 
has  become  of  great  financial  and  moral  value  to  the 
workers.  H.  H.  M. 

<$><$-■$>  <J> 

“Rural  Industrial  Location  Cushions  Shock  of  De- 
pression” 

By  R.  C.  Taft,  Manager,  Batcheller  JVorks,  American 
Fork  & Hoe  Company 
The  Iron  Age.  May  16.  2000  words. 

Here  is  the  story  of  how  the  depression  has  been  handled 
by  a firm  of  100  employees,  located  in  Wallingford,  Ver- 
mont, a small  town  in  the  Green  Mountains.  This  organ- 
ization, more  than  a hundred  years  of  age,  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  decentralization,  subsist- 
ence farming,  and  the  profitable  employment  of  leisure. 

It  has  always  been  the  particular  aim  of  this  manage- 
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ment  to  foster  and  promote  personal  initiative  on  the  part 
of  its  employees,  especially  since  the  depression  arrived, 
to  offset  the  bad  effects  of  industrial  standardization. 
Accordingly,  when  production  had  to  be  curtailed,  the 
work  was  spread  out  as  much  as  possible,  especially  em- 
bracing heads  of  households,  and  the  schedule  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  longest  slack  period  occurred  in  the  sum- 
mer. This  latter  move  provided  men  with  time  they  could 
spend  in  temporary  occupations,  such  as  haying,  road 
work,  or  gardening.  Many  workers  owned  their  own 
homes  and  a good  proportion  of  them  had  land  enough  for 
gardens  or  for  farming  on  a small  scale,  some  even  keep- 
ing a cow,  pigs,  or  chickens. 

The  problem  of  those  employees  who  rented  houses  and 
had  no  land  to  cultivate  was  solved  through  the  formation 
of  a garden  club,  open  to  both  executives  and  workers, 
the  use  of  land  being  donated  by  the  former.  Each  mem- 
ber made  a money  contribution  or  the  equivalent  in  labor, 
the  cash  being  used  to  procure  seeds  and  fertilizer.  What- 
ever the  job — hoeing,  time-keeping,  or  canning — the  per- 
son was  credited  with  so  many  hours  work.  In  this  man- 
ner, many  a family  was  well  supplied  with  vegetables  for 
the  winter  in  addition  to  having  obtained  most  of  its  sum- 
mer food  from  the  garden. 

The  success  of  this  venture  prompted  the  workers  to 
carry  it  on  of  their  own  accord  last  summer  and  this. 
It  is  no  longer  company-sponsored,  though  land  and  the 
canning  equipment  is  still  loaned,  and  assistance  is  given 
when  asked  for. 

The  manager  states : “The  object  of  doing  it  once  was 
to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  making  use  of  leisure 
time  in  this  way,  and  we  felt  that  a practical  example  was 
worth  any  amount  of  talking.  When  the  workers  were 
once  given  the  idea,  they  carried  it  on  themselves  on  their 
own  initiative,  which  is  exactly  what  we  hoped  should  be 
the  result. 

“As  regards  the  winter  season,  we  have  also  tried  to 
schedule  production  when  running  on  only  part  time  so 
that  there  will  either  be  a period  of  weeks  when  no  work 
is  done,  or  some  consecutive  days  per  week  when  each 
man  is  laid  off.” 

Thus  the  men  find  time  to  cut  their  own  supply  of 
wood.  In  cases  where  the  land  from  which  they  secure 
it  is  owned  by  other  persons,  they  pay  for  their  fuel  by 
chopping  wood  for  the  owner.  In  addition,  much  of  the 
wood  used  in  the  firm’s  manufacture  of  tools  is  from 
local  sources,  and  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  this  means 
employment  for  men  who  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

The  barter  system  has  been  used,  especially  when  a man 
has  a surplus  of  one  or  more  varieties  of  garden  produce. 
This  he  trades  for  other  vegetables,  meat,  labor,  or  goods. 

A part  of  the  leisure,  enforced  or  otherwise,  of  many 
workers  is  taken  up  by  odd  jobs, — painting,  paper  hang- 
ing, carpentry,  etc.,  which  bring  in  a little  extra  income 
when  such  labor  is  performed  for  neighbors.  As  well  as 
saving  money  by  raising  their  own  vegetables  and  going 
after  their  own  fuel,  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
buying,  they  have  cut  down  on  the  use  of  cars, — a luxury 
possessed  by  the  majority  of  them. 

The  writer  declares  “that  in  order  to  realize  many  of 
the  most  important  advantages  of  decentralization  the 
management  must  take  a very  important  part  in  seeing  to 
it  that  the  workers  are  educated  to  them.  . . . Industrial 
management  must  be  versatile  and  the  problems  which  it 
should  deal  with  go  far  beyond  the  ordinary  ones  of  pur- 
chasing, production,  sales  and  finance.  In  a case  like  ours 
it  must  develop  a technique  for  making  the  most  of  its 
location.” 

M.  H. 


July, 


“A  Derelict  Area  : A Study  of  the  South-West  Dur- 
ham Coalfields” 

By  Thomas  Sharp 

The  Hogarth  Press,  52  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 
Pamphlet.  49  pp.  ls.6d. 

Voluntary  migration  and  the  introduction  of  new  indus- 
tries may  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  reestablish  some- 
thing like  normal  conditions  in  this  English  mining  area. 
The  population  of  this  district  in  1931  was  about  130,000, 
yet  “it  is  extremely  improbable  that  this  coalfield,  which 
once  employed  nearly  30,000  men,  will  ever  again  employ 
more  than  about  8,000.  . . . Probably  70  to  75%  of  the 
total  number  of  mineworkers  are  more  or  less  permanently 
unemployed.  They  have  lived  for  years,  and  according 
to  present  indications  they  are  to  continue  to  live  for  the 
rest  of  their  mortal  days,  on  the  few  shillings  a week  al- 
lowed them  . . . 

“Even  of  the  workers  who  are  still  in  employment,  a 
considerable  proportion  exist  largely  through  supplying 
the  necessities  of  the  workless,  and  they  too  live,  though 
indirectly,  upon  the  national  and  local  exchequers.  The 
male  workers  cannot  even  fall  to  the  level  of  being  main- 
tained by  working  wives  and  daughters.  There  has  never 
been  any  demand  for  female  labour  in  County  Durham. 
Only  some  14%  of  the  total  adult  females  in  this  districf 
are  employed  for  wages.” 

And  the  towns  in  which  they  live?  “They  are  just 
long  straggling  collections  of  streets:  bare  featureless 
streets  of  grim  little  houses.  A few  shops,  one  or  two 
rather  seedy  cinemas,  a .score  of  pubs,  half  a dozen  chapels, 
and  an  Urban  District  Council  constitute  the  sum  of  their 
civic  amenities.”  Villages  or  pit  colonies  are  but  repro- 
ductions of  this  picture  on  a smaller  scale. 

“The  main  cause  of  dereliction  in  an  industrial  area  is 
the  drying  up  of  natural  resources.  Coal  is  by  far  the 
most  intensively  exploited  of  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  most  of  the  dere- 
lict areas  should  be  coalfields,  and  that  the  oldest  coalfields 
should  ...  be  the  most  completely  outworn.” 

This  is  the  olde.st  mining  area  in  England,  and  the  fact 
that  coal  has  been  mined  there  for  upwards  of  800  years 
makes  it  the  oldest  coalfield  in  the  world  in  the  point  of 
operation.  While  the  supply  is  far  from  exhausted, 
“nevertheless  it  has  passed  the  peak  of  its  possible  devel- 
opment. ...  It  (coal)  can  never  again  be  economically 
won  on  anything  but  the  smallest  scale.  . . . 

“It  is  all  a matter  of  economics.  Coal  must  not  merely 
be  workable,  but  economically  workable.  But  now  that 
the  easy  coal  has  been  won  . . . the  hard  places  yield  no 
profit.  So,  after  a short  but  intensive  life,  the  coalfield 
is  abandoned,  the  spoilers  depart,  and  the  workers  remain 
along  with  the  other  rubbish  which  it  is  nobody’s  business 
to  tidy  up.” 

“Theoretically,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  evacuate  the 
whole  territory  and  let  it  revert  to  an  agricultural  condi- 
tion, absorbing,  perhaps,  in  doing  so,  a few  of  the  miners 
(11%  at  most)  at  present  living  in  it.  . . . Migration 
has,  of  course,  been  going  on  voluntarily  for  some  years. 

. . . Between  1921  and  1931  nearly  29,500  people,  or 
19.4%  of  the  1921  population  of  152,000,  left  the  district. 
The.se  were  comprised  chiefly  of  young  men  who  joined 
the  army  or  the  police  forces,  or  went  to  work  in  the  new 
coalfields  of  South  Yorkshire  and  East  Kent,  and  of 
young  girls  who  went  into  domestic  service  in  the  South 
of  England.” 

But  wholesale  migration  would  be  impossible.  The  na- 
tives are  rooted,  body  and  soul,  to  that  land,  as  were  their 
forebears.  So  where  this  expediency  ends,  the  transforma- 
tion must  be  continued  through  jobs  provided  by  an  in- 
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flux  of  new  industries ; public  works  are  only  a temporary 
palliative, — “a  little  better  than  nothing.”  ... 

“It  will  require  bold  imaginative  energy.  Above  all  it 
will  require  a firm  basis  of  scientific  planning.”  In  this 
district  the  “essentials  for  industrial  prosperity  await  an 
organization  that  will  utilize  them.  It  is  surely  more 
sensible  to  rehabilitate  this  already  industrialized  region, 
and  regions  like  it,  than  to  continue  to  industrialize  new 
areas  in  other  parts  of  the  country.” 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  not  occurring.  Not  one  of 
the  646  new  manufacturing  firms  started  in  England  in 
1932  was  established  in  the  Durham  coalfields ; only  900 
persons  in  this  and  neighboring  territory  were  among  tbe 
83,500  who  found  work  in  new  factories  in  1932  and  1933. 

“Why?  The  answer  lies  in  the  strange  fact  that  in 
twentieth-century  England  the  poor  are  forced  to  keep 
the  poor.  Surrey  is  wealthy.  Its  poor  rate  is  ls.4d. 
Durham  is  in  dire  poverty.  Its  poor  rate  is  Ss.lOd.  . . . 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
fact  that  new  industries  avoid  the  distressed  areas  and 
that  even  existing  industries  escape  from  them  if  they 
can  . . . The  solution  of  this  part  of  the  difficulty  is  ob- 
vious. It  is  but  the  barest  justice  that  the  burden  of 
poverty  should  be  equally  distributed  over  the  whole 
country.  Then  such  an  area  as  southwest  Durham  might 
have  a chance  of  regeneration. 

“But  action  will  need  to  be  more  positive  than  that. 
The  Government  should  offer  special  inducements  to  new 
industrial  concerns  to  establish  themselves  in  the  derelict 
areas.  It  should  itself  set  an  example  by  opening  up 
works  of  its  own  there.  And  if  inducements  and  en- 
couragements fail,  then  it  should  enforce  an  industrial 
planning  scheme  that  will  direct  us  out  of  the  muddle  and 
misery  of  the  present  unplanned  and  uncontrolled  ‘enter- 
prise’ . . . 

“Not  only  the  death-in-life  of  the  derelict  areas  but 
the  future  life  of  the  whole  country  cries  out  for  an 
industrial  plan,  an  organized  line  of  development,  a clearly 
defined  road  to  some  goal.” 

M.  H. 

^ <$>  <S>  ^ 

“The  Thirty-EIour  Week” 

By  William  Green 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pamphlet.  28  pp. 

The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
advocates  the  thirty-hour  week  as  the  solution  of  the 
present  problem  of  unemployment. 

Relief  for  the  unemployed  cannot  be  continued  because 
it  is  sapping  the  sources  of  individual  initiative  and  enter- 
prise, and  public  credit  is  being  drained  by  the  unsupport- 
able  load  of  unproductive  public  expenditures.  “Our  eco- 
nomic organism  cannot  function  normally  as  long  as  such 
a substantial  portion  of  the  body  remains  totally  paralyzed. 
The  disease  is  too  dangerous  and  too  widespread  to  be 
treated  merely  with  palliatives  and  anaesthetics.  It  must 
be  cured.” 

“The  cure  proposed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  the  adoption  of  a work-week  which  will  absorb 
the  unemployed,  assuring  wage-earners  the  maintenance 
of  their  incomes  at  previous  levels.  The  proposal  rests 
on  two  fundamental  principles : first,  that  genuine  recov- 
ery is  impossible  unless  achieved  through  the  normal 
channels  of  production ; and,  second,  that  industrial  sta- 
bility can  be  realized  only  through  a broad  stabilization 
of  employment  and  the  assurance  of  purchasing  power 
adequate  to  initiate  and  sustain  increased  production  of 
wealth.” 


The  author  claims  that  the  thirty-hour  week  program 
will : ( 1 ) bring  idle  wage  earners  into  normal  business 
circles;  (2)  increase  total  purchasing  power  through  main- 
taining existing  earnings  and  placing  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  those  now  unemployed;  (3)  release  a 
tremendous  volume  of  consumers’  demand;  ('4)  provide 
security  to  all  wage  earners  if  the  unemployed  are  given 
jobs;  (5)  stimulate  normal  business  and  release  the  flow 
of  credit;  (6)  provide  material  means  for  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  which  would  mean  new  and  widespread 
demand  for  goods  and  .services. 

According  to  Mr.  Green,  the  opposition  to  the  thirty- 
hour  week  is  similar  to  that  accorded  the  suggestion  of 
100  years  ago  to  establish  a ten-hour  day,  and  50  years 
ago,  the  eight-hour  day.  It  was  claimed  then,  as  now, 
that  a reduction  in  hours  would  be  a reduction  in  pro- 
duction. History  has  proved  otherwise.  x\pparently 
there  is  need  for  adjusting  working  hours  and  wages  as 
the  productivity  per  man-hour  increases. 

The  social  significance  of  the  thirty-hour  week  would 
be  found  in  the  new  privileges  and  new  opportunities  for 
the  masses,  greater  security,  greater  leisure,  better  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  recreation,  and  better  improved 
living  conditions. 

“There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  judge  the  social  im- 
port of  the  thirty-hour  week : First,  its  effect  as  a remedy 
for  the  greatest  social  evil  we  have  ever  known — the  un- 
employment of  millions  of  our  population,  and  the  in- 
evitable degeneration  of  those  millions  from  unemployed 
to  unemployable  if  unemployment  is  prolonged.  Second, 
its  more  positive  effect  as  a means  of  giving  the  people 
of  this  country  the  kind  of  life  to  which  any  human  being 
has  a right.” 

“The  cost  of  unemployment  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  money  alone.  There  is  a social  cost,  the  measure- 
ment of  which  is  impossible.  In  the  past  five  years,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  our  population  has  been  under- 
nourished, in  many  cases  actually  hungry  . . . Many 
have  not  had  the  clothing  they  needed  for  health  or  for 
comfort ; they  have  been  housed  in  crowded,  unsanitary 
homes ; they  have  been  cold  because  they  could  not  buy 
sufficient  fuel ; adequate  medical  attention  has  not  been 
available  to  many  who  needed  it ; children  have  been 
forced  to  drop  out  of  school ; they  have  been  unable  to 
learn  a trade ; many  who  were  at  one  time  trained  in  a 
trade  or  occupation  have  lost  that  investment  through 
changes  in  industry ; schools  have  been  kept  closed  because 
the  poverty  of  our  people  made  it  impossible  to  keep 
them  open ; millions  of  people  have  given  up  normal  recre- 
ation. Added  to  these  causes  of  deterioration  has  been 
the  feeling  of  insecurity  and  of  humiliation  which  ac- 
companies unemployment  and  underemployment.” 

“Our  immediate  problem  is  to  provide  work.  Desperate 
social  illnesses  must  be  met  not  by  mere  palliatives,  but 
by  correctives  comparable  to  the  need.  The  thirty-hour 
week  will  put  millions  of  men  and  women  to  work ; it 
will  restore  the  self-respect  of  those  men  and  women ; it 
will  give  them  confidence  in  themselves,  in  their  future 
and  in  their  country;  it  will  fulfill  the  original  puq^ose 
of  the  National  Recovery  Program.” 

The  author  offers  some  statistics  on  the  economic  loss 
of  the  past  five  years  because  of  the  lack  of  purchasing 
power  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed.  A shorter  work 
week  would  provide  the  worker  with  time  as  well  as 
money  to  consume  the  products  of  industry.  It  would 
help  the  farmer  by  providing  a market  for  his  products 
and  remove  the  surplus  farm  population  to  the  consumer 
class.  Meeting  the  challenge  that  the  shorter  work  week 
means  increased  unit  costs,  Mr.  Green  shows  that  labor 
is  a small  amount  of  the  sale  price  of  a product ; that 
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per  unit  cost  of  production  in  manufacturing  decreases 
when  volume  of  production  increases.  Graphs  and  tables 
show^  that  even  under  N.R.A.  restrictions,  many  firms 
have  shown  a large  increase  in  profits.  However,  the 
workers’  share  in  each  dollar  created  by  manufacture  has 
steadily  declined. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  states : “The  practicability  of 
the  thirty-hour  week  cannot  be  conclusively  proved  by  the 
statistical  method,  because  it  involves  the  readjustment 
of  producing  forces  and  results  which  cannot  be  known 
in  advance.  Fundamentally,  the  problem  is  that  of  man- 
agement of  dynamic  forces.  It  involves  getting  the  co- 
operation of  employees  and  workers  for  putting  our  pro- 
duction facilities  into  ooeration  at  high  profitable  levels.” 

H.  G.  M. 

<»>  <J>  <$>  <$> 

“Insurance  or  Relief” 

By  Frieda  Wunderlich,  formerly  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  at  the  Berlin  Training  College  and 
Editor  of  Soziale  Praxis;  now  Member  of  the  Grad- 
uate Facultv  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York  City 

Social  Research.  May.  2700  words. 

“The  American  philosophy  of  individualism  and  self- 
help,  constitutional  difficulties,  national  optimism,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  have 
resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  unemployed  person 
should  look  after  himself.  . . . Now  the  Security  Bill 
marks  a revolution  in  American  philosophy  and  politics 
in  its  recognition  that  the  risk  of  unemployment  is  too 
great  for  the  individual  to  bear  alone  and  that  the  govern- 
ment must  step  in  to  ensure  him  some  income  for  the 
time  during  which  he  cannot  get  employment.  The 
United  States  is  in  the  lucky  situation  of  beginning  so 
late  that  the  worst  mistakes  could  be  made  eleswhere.” 

Under  public  insurance,  the  claim  is  founded  upon  the 
right  to  draw  the  benefits.  Under  public  relief,  it  “can 
be  made  only  in  the  case  of  need,  and  is  therefore,  con- 
nected with  the  means  test.”  Midway  between  insurance 
and  relief,  there  may  be  a system  of  public  assistance, 
financed  by  taxation  and  making  use  of  the  means  test, 
which  does  not  employ  case  work  methods  but  distributes 
benefits  schematically. 

“The  great  reproach  against  insurance  is  the  belief  that 
those  who  can  get  a dole  will  not  be  inclined  to  take  a 
job  and  that  malingering  hampers  the  reabsorption  of 
labor.  British  and  German  experience  shows  that  this 
belief  is  ill-founded.  Years  of  dole  have  not  hindered 
the  insured  from  rushing  into  a job  when  a job  w^as  of- 
fered. . . . Unemployment  insurance  must  always  be 
connected  with  a system  of  well  organized  employment 
offices,  and  these  may  become  a powerful  factor  for 
cutting  down  the  period  of  idleness  ...” 

In  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the  prolonged  depres- 
sion finally  undermined  the  foundations  upon  which  unem- 
ployment insurance  had  been  built.  “They  either  had  to 
abandon  insurance,  or  to  supplement  it  with  a wide 
scheme  of  assistance  or  relief  or  both  for  those  who  were 
outside  the  limited  range  of  a genuine  contribution 
scheme.” 

“The  outstanding  feature  of  the  American  situation  is 
the  worker’s  headlong  fall  from  a relatively  high  standard 
of  living  into  the  depths  of  nothing.  One  can  hardly 
overrate  the  destructive  effect  of  such  a reversal  on  nerves 
and  family  life.  No  relief  system  will  be  able  to  mitigate 
it.” 

My  conclusion  for  “the  United  States  is  that  it  should 


experiment  with  limited  systems  of  insurance,  always 
with  the  clear  knowledge  that  it  is  impossible  thereby  to 
include  all  the  unemployed.  Unemployment  is  not  insur- 
able with  the  promise  of  benefits  of  a certain  amount  and 
of  fixed  duration.  If  the  solvency  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
preserved,  the  insurance  system  has  to  be  elastic  and 
systems  of  work  relief  and  of  dignified  assistance  or  re- 
lief must  be  attached  to  it.” 

M.  M. 

^ ^ ^ 

“Methods  of  Financing  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion” 

By  Gerhard  Cohn,  formerly  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Kiel  and  Head  of  the  Department  for  Statistics  and 
Research  on  International  Business  Cycles,  Institut 
fur  W eltwirtschaft  and  Seeverkehr,  Kiel;  now  Mem- 
ber of  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  New 
York  Gity 

Social  Research.  May.  5200  words. 

The  discussion  of  various  methods  of  raising  funds  for 
unemployment  compensation  involves  a consideration  of 
contributory,  reserve,  and  taxation  systems.  “This,  in 
turn,  makes  it  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  fundamental 
alternative  of  insurance  or  relief  benefits.  . . . 

“Most  modern  plans  for  unemployment  compensation 
favor  the  social  insurance  type  over  the  relief  type.  There 
are  three  main  reasons  for  this” : the  traditional  humilia- 
tion attached  to  receiving  poor  relief,  the  growing  con- 
fidence in  the  principle  of  insurance,  and  the  psychologi- 
cal inhibitions  against  increased  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  also  be  contended  that  the  need  for  supple- 
menting insurance  schemes  by  relief  benefits  has  blurred 
the  distinction  between  insurance  and  relief  and  has  de- 
veloped a feeling  that  the  state  has  a responsibility  to 
support  the  unemployed  as  such  rather  than  as  subjects 
of  poor  relief.  It  can  also  be  contended  that  unemploy- 
ment is  not  as  predictable  a hazard  as  hazards  of  acci- 
dent, sickness,  and  old  age,  while  the  validity  of  the  taxa- 
tion criticisms  depend  upon  the  kind  of  taxation  pro- 
posed. 

Although  insurance  can  never  deal  with  all  the  unem- 
ployed and  must,  therefore,  be  supplemented  by  other  as- 
sistance plans,  we  may  conclude  that,  compared  with  reg- 
ular relief  schemes,  it  “offers  the  social  advantage  of 
more  dignity  and  a greater  amount  of  assistance  for  a 
certain  period,  during  which  the  unemployed  can  look 
for  other  positions  or  adjust  themselves  to  an  imminent 
further  period  of  unemployment  on  the  low  relief  level.” 

In  considering  payroll  contributions  toward  an  insur- 
ance plan,  it  must  be  remembered  that  “the  process  of 
shifting  a tax  back  on  wages  involves  a struggle  which 
might  be  curtailed  if  the  law  from  the  outset  imposes  a 
share  on  wages,”  ...  In  the  long  run,  a contribution 
from  the  employer  really  amounts  to  this,  and  a new 
equilibrium  is  reached  only  when  the  payroll  contribution 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  wage  earner. 

The  objection  to  the  payroll  contribution  is  that  it  im- 
poses as  a tax  basis  only  one  cost  factor  of  production, 
the  cost  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  a corresponding 
conclusion  can  be  reached  in  a capital  tax  plan.  If  the 
payroll  tax  is  disadvantageous  for  labor-intensive  indus- 
tries, then  the  capital  tax  is  disadvantageous  for  capital- 
intensive  industries.  A happy  medium  seems  to  be  found 
in  a tax  on  the  “ ‘value  added  by  manufacture’  ” which 
would  avoid  the  most  extreme  effects  both  of  a payroll 
tax  and  of  a capital  tax. 
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The  “Wisconsin  Plan,”  the  first  unemployment  insur- 
ance scheme  on  a compulsory  basis  in  the  United  States, 
established  independent  firm  accounts  with  the  insurance 
fund.  It  was  expected  that  this  would  automatically  tend 
to  put  a premium  on  the  stabilization  of  each  individual 
industry.  A fallacy  in  the  Wisconsin  philosophy  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  inter-dependence  of  different  in- 
dustries. 

“A  system  of  financing  unemployment  compensation 
by  a value  added  tax,  . . . graduated  according  to  the 
different  risks  of  various  industrial  branches  and  with  a 
tax  privilege  for  industrial  rural  communities,  would 
combine  a maximum  of  tax  equality  and  fiscal  efficiency 
with  the  task  of  imposing  the  average  social  costs  of  in- 
dustry ...  on  the  costs  of  the  respective  industries  and 
districts.”  The  difficulties  in  such  a system  are  the  ob- 
vious complications  of  assessment  and  collection.  “But 
the  higher  the  social  burden  becomes,  the  more  urgent 
the  refinement  of  the  method  of  meeting  this  burden  will 
be.  We  may  recall  the  process  of  refinement  of  personal 
taxation  from  the  old  capitation  tax  to  the  modern  in- 
come tax,  but  our  business  taxation  is  still  nearly  as 
crude  as  it  was  centuries  ago.” 

M.  M. 

^ ^ 

“Recovery  With  the  Brakes  On” 

By  W.  M.  Kiplinger 

Today.  June  15.  2800  words. 

In  this  article  the  author  presents  his  view  of  our  pres- 
ent position  as  regards  recovery.  Briefly,  in  question  and 
answer  form,  his  analysis  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Q — “How  far  advanced  is  recovery  in  this  country?” 

A — “Perhaps  40%  is  as  good  a rough  guess  as  any  . . . . 
You  may  want  to  assume  that  the  normal  should  be  higher 
than  1929,  to  allow  for  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
rise  of  living  standards  over  a period  of  years.  If  you 
figure  this  way,  then  we  are  perhaps  only  a third  of  the 
way  out.  . . . Our  country  is  lagging  behind  the  world  in 
recovery  . . .The  world  as  a whole  is  about  half  way  out 
of  the  depression.”  (The  author’s  appraisal  “suggests  the 
probability  that  full  recovery  is  not  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, nor  that  the  end  of  the  depression  is  at  hand,  as  some 
of  our  enthusiastic  optimists  are  proclaiming.”) 

Q — “Is  more  recovery  just  ahead?” 

A— “Yes.” 

Q — “How  much  and  how  fast?” 

A — “The  year  1936  should  be  perhaps  10%  better  in 
business  volume  than  1935.  It  will  take  at  least  two  years 
to  restore  something  like  normal  business.  The  recovery 
will  be  moderate,  slow,  tedious,  creeping.” 

Q — “Can  inflation  materialize  despite  reforms?” 

A — Meaning  by  inflation  the  expansion  of  credit  rather 
than  inflation  of  currency,  yes.  “The  reforms  represent 
a retarding  influence  at  this  stage,  but  the  natural  economic 
forces  for  recovery  are  greater  than  the  retarding  influ- 
ences. In  the  long  run,  the  reforms  will  not  hurt  business 
as  a whole.” 

Mr.  Kiplinger  concludes  with  the  statement  that  we 
should  be  “moderately  optimistic”  regarding  the  progress 
of  recovery  within  the  next  year. 


“Recovery” 

By  E.  IV.  Axe  and  R.  E.  Houghton 

E.  W.  Axe  & Co.,  Investment  Management,  730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  24  pp. 

Although  business  is  substantially  better  today  than  it 
was  two  years  ago,  the  general  level  of  activity  is  still  far 
below  normal.  The  character  of  the  recovery  to  date  has 
led  some  students  of  business  conditions  to  assert  that  our 
economic  system  has  developed  a serious  structural  weak- 
ness which  must  be  eliminated  before  any  genuine  better- 
ment can  be  achieved.  Another  and  opposing  school  holds 
that  attempts  at  social  and  economic  reform  have  delayed 
or  prevented  recovery.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writers  of 
this  article  that,  in  the  heat  of  these  discussions,  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  economic  fundamentals  of  the  situation, 
of  the  business  and  financial  factors  upon  which  recovery 
really  depends,  and  that  in  this  way  we  have  come  to  un- 
derestimate the  real  strength  of  our  position. 

Two  theories  of  the  cause  of  the  present  depression 
are  examined  and  found  inadequate : first,  that  of  a col- 
lapse of  the  whole  economic  system  as  now  constituted 
(capitalism)  and,  second,  that  of  a temporary  but  never- 
theless serious  overproduction  in  the  1920’s.  The  an- 
thers’ explanation  of  the  depression  is  a fairly  simple  one. 

It  is,  briefly,  as  follows : 

The  period  of  prosperity  preceding  the  onset  of  the 
present  depression  was  unusually  long.  It  is  natural  that 
during  a lengthy  period  of  prosperity  an  unusual  number 
of  maladjustments  should  develop  and  that  it  should  re- 
quire more  than  a normal  liquidation  and  depression  to 
correct  them. 

They  attribute  the  abnormal  severity  and  duration  of 
the  1929  decline  chiefly  to  the  following  influences : 

(1)  The  extraordinarily  high  level  of  stock  prices  in  1927-29. 

(2)  The  severe  world  decline  in  commodity  prices. 

(3)  Certain  features  of  unusual  unsoundness  in  our  own  general 
business  situation;  i.  e.,  credit  entanglements  and  collapse 
of  the  building  boom  of  1922-29. 

(4)  The  decline  in  expert  trade. 

(5)  The  agricultural  situation. 

(6)  The  unsound  position  of  American  banks. 

(7)  The  attempt  to  halt  liquidation  by  artificial  means. 

(8)  The  European  political  and  financial  crisis  of  1931. 

There  are  two  sets  of  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
present  general  economic  situation  favors  business  re- 
covery : 

(1)  The  influences  noted  above  have'  in  all  cases  either  been 
greatly  weakened  or  have  disappeared  entirely. 

(2)  A number  of  positive  forces  tending  to  produce  recovery 
have  accumulated: 

(a)  Abnormal  lowness  of  the  present  level  of  general  busi- 
ness activity. 

(b)  Large  accumulated  shortages  of  various  types  of  goods. 

(c)  Low  levels  of  prices. 

(d)  Large  gold  supply  and  potentialities  of  credit  expansion. 

(e)  Low  level  of  interest  rates. 

(f)  Accumulation  of  new  inventions  since'  1929. 

(g)  Increase  in  adult  education  since  1929. 

The  authors  conclude,  then,  that  many  powerful  forces 
exist  making  for  expansion  in  general  business  activity 
and  contend  that  these  forces  should  eventually  bring  busi- 
ness back  to  1928-29  levels,  or  higher. 


S.  M.  G. 
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“Pressure  Groups  and  Propaganda” 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  May.  241  pp.  $2.00 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  available  to  do  justice  to 
the  thirty  articles  (including  the  most  appropriate  fore- 
word) which  comprise  the  May  issue  of  The  Annals. 
This  review  will  have  amply  served  its  purpose  if  it 
arouses  interest  in  these  articles  and  leads  at  least  some 
to  give  the  May  issue  careful  perusal.  The  subject, 
Pressure  Groups  and  Propaganda,  is  presented  at  a most 
opportune  moment,  for  America  is  fast  approaching  the 
crossroads  at  which  she  must  decide  whether  she  is  to 
continue  her  experiment  in  Democracy  or  turn  her  face 
towards  Fascism  or  Communism.  These  articles  confirm 
the  reviewer’s  conviction  that  the  real  menace  to  De- 
mocracy in  this  country  is  Fascism.  And  it  is  a much 
more  real  and  immediate  menace  than  most  of  us  care 
to  admit  or  contemplate. 

The  foreword  rightly  emphasizes  the  greatly  increased 
significance  and  importance  of  pressure  groups  and  prop- 
aganda: “(1)  because  of  technological  developments  in 
the  field  of  communication  which  have  made  available 
instruments  of  mass  impression  hitherto  unknown;  _(2j 
because  of  world-wide  social  unrest  which  has  intensified 
the  competition  between  groups  and  classes;  (3)  because 
of  the  increasing  emphasis  by  states  themselves  upon  the 
function  of  propaganda;  and  (4)  because  of  the  implica- 
tions of  these  tendencies  for  the  future  of  Democracy.” 

Those  of  us  who  are  preoccupied  with  problems  of 
relief  have  come  to  think  of  pressure  groups  almost  ex- 
clusively in  terms  of  the  Organized  Unemployed.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  only  one  article  (that  of  Edward  B. 
Logan  on  Group  Pressures  and  State  Finance)  are  the 
unemployed  mentioned  at  all.  He  dismisses  them  with 
half  a paragraph,  but  what  he  says  is  to  the  point 

“In  some  states  the  unemployed  now  have  organizations 
promoting  relief  appropriations.  Although  not  yet  well 
organized,  with  the  large  percentage  of  the  population 
receiving  relief,  there  exists  the  possibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a pressure  group  with  political  power  so  strong 
that  legislators  and  administrators  would  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  refusing  their  demands  for  state  appropriations.” 

This  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  unemployed 
organizations,  nor  does  it  give  any  indication  of  their 
potentialities  for  the  future.  The  Annals  cannot  be  crit- 
icized, however,  for  such  omissions  because  the  unem- 
ployed groups  are  still  too  disorganized  and  confused,  are 
still  too  much  in  mere  process  of  “becoming,”  to  lend 
themselves  to  scientific  description. 

Who  then,  comprise  the  real  pressure  groups  in  Amer- 
ican politics?  According  to  the  Annals  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

The  first  article,  The  Evolution  of  Business  Groupings 
by  Professor  Qarence  E.  Bonnett  of  Tulane  University, 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  whole  series.  It  briefly 

•This  review  differs  from  our  usually  impersonal,  objective 
articles,  which  aim  to  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  the  original  author 
only,  by  presenting  the  subjective  reactions  of  our  Consultant  on 

Community  Contacts. 


sketches  the  history  of  business  pressure  groups  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  guilds  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  notes  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  then  describes  the  growth  in 
complexity,  strength  and  numbers,  of  the  modern  busi- 
ness associations,  and  indicates,  in  few  but  convincing 
words,  what  the  objectives  and  methods  of  these  groups 
are.  The  motive  animating  all  these  groups  is  profit. 
But  the  author  points  out  that  the  profits  of  the  general 
membership  are  not  infrequently  made  subservient  to  the 
special  interests  of  the  promoters  and  the  inner  ring.  The 
interests  of  paid  secretaries  and  business  managers,  the 
desire  for  prestige  and  power,  and  the  craving  for  social 
distinction  on  the  part  of  business  executives, — all  these 
have  been  factors  in  the  multiplication  of  pressure  groups 
in  modern  times.  The  author’s  discussion  of  the  influence 
of  the  paid  officials  of  modern  pressure  groups  is  partic- 
ularly worth  studying  at  this  time.  That  influence  is 
vicious.  The  group  must  be  perpetuated  to  ensure  a 
steady  job.  “Hence  labor  unions  may  be  spared  complete 
destruction,  and  even  ‘communistic  scares’  be  welcomed.” 
The  conservative  business  man  must  be  frightened  at  fre- 
quent intervals  by  various  bugaboos,  so  that  his  dues  will 
be  paid  promptly  and  official  salaries  ensured.  The  objec- 
tive is  always  “profits,”  but  the  public  must  be  convinced 
that  the  group  is  “promoting  the  general  welfare.”  To 
this  end  bigger  and  better  propaganda  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Specialized  departments  reach  down  into  “our  social 
institutions,  including  the  schools  from  kindergarten  to 
university,  as  well  as  the  church,  the  press,  and  other 
public  forums.” 

The  author’s  remarks  on  the  “price-fixing”  objective 
of  business  groups  are  arresting.  This  objective  is  cam- 
ouflaged under  such  fair-sounding  phrases  as,  preventing 
“unfair”  competition,  or  “eliminating  trade  abuses.” 
During  a depression  “orders  must  be  obtained  even  if 
the  price  has  to  be  cut  below  the  total  cost  of  production.” 
Should  the  price  be  cut  below  the  actual  direct  cost  of 
labor  and  material  “the  effectiveness  of  the  price-fixing 
group  is  approximately  zero.  Hence  the  resort  to  govemr 
mental  or  semi-governmental  bodies  for  assistance, 
N.R.A.,  and  fascism.” 

The  author  concludes  that  we  are  now  in  a “super- 
organization stage  exemplified  primarily  by  international 
combinations  in  diamonds,  thread,  copper,  power,  tobacco, 
and  many  other  commodities,  and  secondarily  by  great 
confederations.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
and  the  National  Industrial  Council  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  are  American  illustrations.” 
When  the  special  interests  of  these  groups  are  really 
threatened  by  thorough-going  democratic  reform  or  by 
revolt  of  the  masses,  who  is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
they  will,  by  self-denying  ordinance,  abstain  from  the 
use  of  the  fascist  weapon  for  at  one  and  the  same  time 
deluding  and  oppressing  the  common  people?  (The 
author  does  not  ask  this  question,  but  the  reviewer  does.) 

In  view  of  the  actual  accomplishments  of  the  above- 
mentioned  business  groups,  one  is  left  unconvinced  by 
the  statement  of  George  G.  Groat  in  the  second  article 
(Trade  Unionism  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor) 
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that  the  Federation  is  one  of  the  “strongest  influences 
that  appear  before  our  legislative  bodies,  both  state  and 
national.”  While  acknowledging  its  exaggeration,  the 
author  quotes  with  evident  approval,  a metropolitan  paper 
to  the  effect  that  American  labor  does  not  need  to  send 
men  to  Congress:  “Why  should  rulers  like  Mr.  Gompers 
or  Mr.  Furuseth  go  to  Congress?  They  are  super-Con- 
gress.”  Perhaps  there  is  another  explanation. 

Perhaps  the  business  groups  have  been  so  effective  in 
their  propaganda  that  they  have  frightened  not  only  the 
conservative  business  men  but  conservative  labor  leaders 
with  bugaboos,  and  have  succeeded  in  placing  upon  labor’s 
nose  a pair  of  spectacles  which  distorts  the  world  of 
reality  into  “the  best  of  all  possible  worlds?”  At  any 
rate,  in  another  article  of  this  series,  the  real  triumph 
of  dictatorship  (and  of  propaganda)  “is  not  to  have 
silenced  its  foes,  but  to  make  them  sing  its  praises.” 
{Propaganda  and  Dictatorship  by  Fritz  Morstein  Marx.) 
If  this  is  the  actual  situation,  then  Labor’s  success  is 
due  not  to  its  power,  but  to  the  innocuousness  of  its 
demands. 

The  article  on  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  N.I.R.A.  by  David  H.  McCabe  is  much  more  realistic. 
“The  attitude  of  the  Federation  is  still  one  of  hope,” 
but  it  is  a hope  that  was  never  realized  as  far  as  the 
National  Recovery  Act  was  concerned.  Much  was  ex- 
pected of  the  famous  sub-section  7a,  but  the  author’s 
discussion  of  this  topic  leaves  one  with  the  impression 
that  the  real  benefits  of  the  Recovery  Act  went  to  the 
business  groups,  the  gestures  to  Labor.  “Generally  speak- 
ing, save  in  a small  number  of  industries  in  which  Labor 
was  well  organized  before  the  codes  were  adopted,  labor 
is  not  represented  in  the  code  authority  membership.” 
Such  is  “self-government  in  industry,”  American  model, 
1932-35. 

Collective  bargaining  has  not  appreciably  increased 
since  the  “Charter  of  Labor’s  Rights”  was  enacted  into 
law,  but  company  unions  have  been  on  the  increase.  “No 
administrative  agency  was  ever  set  up  to  stop  anti-union 
discrimination,  and  no  Federal  court  restrained  it.”  In 
fact  the  Government  has  never  officially  denied  that  the 
company  union  plan  fulfilled  the  intent  of  the  Act.  Such 
were  the  fruits  of  Labor’s  great  effort  as  a pressure 
group  in  Washington. 

If  any  further  evidence  were  needed  to  sustain  this 
reviewer’s  conviction  that  the  business  groups  got  the 
benefits  and  Labor  the  gestures  as  a result  of  all  this 
“pressure”  upon  Congress  and  the  government,  it  is 
abundantly  supplied  in  Rinehart  J.  Swenson’s  article, 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  New  Deal.  “The 
Chamber  has  one  fixed  and  immutable  idea  . . . self- 
government  by  business.”  It  still  clings  obstinately  to 
industrial  laissez-faire,  apparently  forgetting  nothing  and 
learning  nothing  in  this  period  of  tremendous  change. 
But  the  author  tells  us,  “the  Chamber  has  been  fairly 
successful  in  impregnating  the  N.I.R.A.  with  its  idee 
fixe.”  Hence,  the  relaxation  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  long 
the  dream  of  the  Chamber  and  the  industrialists,  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  author  states  that  an  exami- 
nation of  the  legislative  history  of  the  New  Deal  would 
seem  to  bear  out  in  the  main  the  contention  that  “with 
the  exception  of  the  collective  bargaining  provision  . . . 
which  . . . was  subsequently  robbed  of  much  of  its 
original  strength  . . . the  N.R.A.  plan  represented  almost 
entirely  the  influence  and  ideal  of  big  business  men.” 

Following  our  inquiry  into  the  relative  influence  of 
business  groups  and  labor  pressure  groups  a little  further, 
w'e  find  much  food  for  thought  in  Peter  H.  Odegard’s 
article  on  Political  Parties  and  Group  Pressures.  Here 


is  a realistic  presentation  of  modern  politics,  a somewhat 
sordid  picture  of  “the  strife  of  interests  masquerading 
as  principles.” 

“The  major  interests  are  content  to  leave  minor  spoils, 
such  as  jobs  in  the  public  service,  to  the  party  agents, 
as  long  as  these  agents  direct  the  affairs  of  state  in  a 
manner  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  powerful  oli- 
garchies which  control  the  economic  and  social  destinies 
of  the  community.”  Hence  business  group  control  of 
both  parties ! Professor  Odegard  finds  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Labor  influence  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  he  is  convinced  that  “until  it  succeeds  in  organizing 
a majority  of  wage  earners,  regardless  of  craft  or  color, 
its  political  influence  will  remain  relatively  small.”  (This 
article  should  be  required  reading  for  every  student  of 
high  school  or  college  status.) 

• The  Fascist  tendencies  in  present-day  American  gov- 
ernment are  brought  to  light  in  several  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  May  issue  of  The  Annals.  In  Official  Pub- 
licity Under  the  New  Deal,  E.  Pendleton  Herring  tells 
us  that  “never  before  has  the  Federal  Government  under- 
taken on  so  vast  a scale  and  with  such  deliberate  intent, 
the  task  of  building  a favorable  public  opinion  towards 
its  policies.”  And  under  the  caption  Implications  for  De- 
mocracy he  asks : “Can  one  speak  of  government  by 
consent  when  this  consent  is  manufactured  by  official 
press  agents?” 

In  Official  Propaganda  and  the  New  Deal  by  Elisha 
Hanson,  we  are  told  of  the  attempts  of  the  Government 
to  control  the  press  and  the  radio.  The  broadcasters’  code 
contained  “no  provision  guaranteeing  the  right  of  free 
speech  or  equal  opportunity  of  discussion  over  the  air.” 
And  “in  August,  1933,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission  issued  a formal  statement  in 
which  he  informed  broadcasters  that  any  remarks  made 
over  their  stations  derogatory  to  or  in  criticism  of  the 
Administration’s  program  and  policies,  would  subject  the 
offending  station  to  a possible  revocation  of  license.” 

Propaganda  and  the  Press  by  O.  W.  Riegel  is  in  part 
a defence  of  the  press  against  the  charge  that  it  delib- 
erately poisons  the  news  with  propaganda.  He  believes 
there  is  a danger  of  an  epidemic  of  a new  nervous 
malady,  propaganditis,  “which  might  be  diagnosed  as  a 
paranoiac  hallucination  of  the  citizen  that  the  whole 
world  is  conspiring  to  put  something  over  on  him.”  This 
is  a sane,  critical  article  which  clearly  outlines  the  dangers 
ahead.  He  suggests  that  “propaganda  must  be  met  with 
counter-propaganda,”  and  adds  that  “the  role  of  leader- 
ship in  political  controversy  should  not  be  abandoned  by 
the  independent  press  because  of  a failure  to  recognize 
and  utilize  the  weapons  with  which  modern  political  con- 
flict is  waged.”  The  real  danger,  he  believes,  is  that  the 
press  will  come  to  represent  “only  a very  small  number 
of  the  many  political  philosophies  which  press  for  artic- 
ulation. ...  A monopoly  in  propaganda  prepares  the 
way  for  Fascism  and  maintains  Fascism  after  it  is  once 
established.”  Such  monopoly  is  materially  advanced  by 
the  economic  paternalism  of  the  New  Deal  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  “innate  sympathy  of  the  commercial  news- 
papers for  the  ultra-conservative  forces  which  are  even 
now  flirting  with  the  idea  of  Fascism.” 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  should  perhaps  be  glad  that 
the  newspaper  publishers  won  out  in  their  struggle  with 
the  Government  and  obtained  “a  relatively  innocuous 
code  which  individual  newspapers,  unlike  units  in  other 
coded  industries,  did  not  necessarily  have  to  accept.” 

There  is  no  excuse  for  an  e.xperiment  in  Fascism  in 
this  country.  What  Fascism  is  and  does  to  a people  has 
already  been  demonstrated  both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany. 
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Everybody  should  read  Carmen  Haider’s  Pressure  Groups 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  This  article  is  by  a student  wlao 
has  specialized  in  the  fields  of  Fascism.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  by  all  liberal  and  labor  groups  to  re- 
print this  article  and  distribute  it  free  to  their  members. 
Here  is  a list  of  a few  of  the  lessons  we  may  learn 
from  other  people’s  experience  of  Fascism: 

(1)  Fascism,  before  it  comes  into  power  in  any 
country,  uses  a radical  phraseology  which  camouflages  the 
issue. 

(2)  Fascism,  in  the  admission  of  Mussolini,  finds  its 
highest  expression  in  war. 

(3)  Peaceful  collaboration  of  social  classes  is  secured 
by  depriving  the  workers  of  the  only  advantages  they 
ever  had,  rights  won  during  a century  of  struggle  and 
effort. 

(4)  The  government  guarantees  a social  justice  based 
“on  an  open  acceptance  of  the  unequal  division  of  wealth 
and  income  among  the  people  with  no  view  towards 
change  in  the  economic  relationship.’’ 

(5)  In  Italy,  taxation  has  been  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  rich  and  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
workers. 

(6)  Capitalists  control  the  Fascist  State,  and  all  meas- 
ures have  as  their  objective  the  stability  of  the  capitalist 
system. 

(7)  Hence  “real  wages  in  Italy  today  are  not  only 
below  the  level  of  1922  when  the  Fascists  came  to  power, 
but  below  the  1914  level  from  9 to  14%,  according  to 
industries.’’ 

(8)  In  Germany  the  National  Socialists  repudiated 
their  Labor  program,  smashed  German  trade  unions,  and 
have  made  the  employer  “complete  master  of  the  situa- 
tion.’’ No  wonder  Hitler,  the  National  Socialist,  was 
able  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  leading  German  in- 
dustrialists. All  Fascism  has  to  offer  in  return  for  com- 
plete and  absolute  submission  to  the  Fascist  State  can  be 
summed  up  in  Mussolini’s  own  words;  “We  are  probably 
moving  towards  a period  of  humanity  reposing  on  a lower 
standard  of  life.’’  And  this  in  an  age  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  human  history,  we  have,  through  technological 
advance,  the  power,  if  we  will  use  it,  to  move  into  a new 
era  of  abundance  for  all! 


In  contrast  to  the  above  we  have  the  thoughtful  and 
timely  article  on  The  Role  of  Propaganda  in  a Democracy, 
by  George  E.  G.  Gatlin.  But  it  leaves  one  rather  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future.  It  is  the  fanatics  who  get  results 
in  this  day  and  age.  Where  are  the  fanatics  who  would 
wage  a war  to  the  end  for  Democracy?  Democracy,  the 
author  points  out,  is  essentially  a theory  of  toleration. 
Its  dilemma  is  that  it  must  concede  to  the  intolerant,  to 
all  those  who  favor  the  abolition  of  all  parties,  save  the 
party  of  the  dictatorship,  the  right  to  their  conviction. 
Unless  it  can  resort  to  counter-propaganda  on  its'  own 
behalf,  “Democracy  would  appear  to  be  a system  con- 
demned in  its  maturity  to  suicide.” 

But  there  is  a further  difficulty.  Dr.  Gatlin  states  that 
the  task  of  our  age  is  the  abolition  of  poverty.  This  in- 
volves “the  abolition  of  the  proletariat  and  (subject  to 
socially  harmless  differentiae  of  ability  and  reward)  the 
reduction  of  all  to  a middle  statum,  a classless  society.” 
Such  democracy  as  we  have  had  to  date  certainly  has 
not  succeeded  at  all  along  these  lines.  Wealth  is  more 
concentrated  than  ever  before.  The  New  Deal  for  the 
“Forgotten  Man”  has  resulted  in  the  multiplication  of 
millionaires  and  increased  dividends,  but  until  recently 
the  number  of  people  on  relief  continued  to  increase. 
With  the  great  evangelists  of  Democracy  dead  and  in 
their  graves,  who  is  to  provide  the  fervor,  the  enthusiasm 
for  Democracy  as  an  ideal  and  as  a way  of  life  both 
individual  and  political?  If  the  demand  today  is  for 
“security,  organization,  authority,”  where  are  the  demo- 
crats who  will  provide  “a  disciplined,  a Gromwellian  move- 
ment,” which  can  meet  the  demand?  Whatever  the  solu- 
tion, if  solution  there  be,  this  article  of  Dr.  Gatlin’s  de- 
serves the  most  careful  study  and  consideration. 

Other  articles  in  the  series  will  also  repay  careful 
perusal.  Articles  on  the  technique  of  exerting  group 
pressure  and  the  psychology  of  propaganda  are  included, 
which  are  as  stimulating  and  informative  as  the  ones 
selected  for  discussion  here.  They  are  omitted  because 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  so  well  to  one  purpose  of 
this  review,  which  is  to  underline  certain  significant  facts 
and  trends  which  appear  and  reappear  in  the  pages  of  this 
number  of  The  Annals.  It  is  hoped  by  this  emphasis  to 
make  clearer  some  of  the  implications  of  current  history. 

A.  L.  W. 
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“Vocational  Guidance  in  Action” 

By  John  A.  Fitch 

Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  299  pp.  $2.75 

Nine  years  ago  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  undertook  to  present  descriptions  of  social  work 
practice  as  it  obtained  “in  agencies  for  the  care  of  the 
family,  in  hospital  and  psychiatric  service,  in  settlements. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  other 
group-work  agencies,  in  child  care  and  protection,  and  in 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  delinquency  and  crime.” 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  in  the  job  analysis  series  and 
completes  the  undertaking,  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
study  on  other  jobs  in  social  work  under  the  proposed 
method  of  analysis,  largely  industrial  in  approach,  would 
not  give  an  “understanding  of  the  promoting  and  coor- 
dinating functions.”  Mr.  Fitch  has  given  the  results  of 
his  study  of  the  practice  of  vocational  guidance  over  a 
six-year  period.  It  is  really  a survey  of  the  field  of  vo- 
cational guidance  and  is  divided  into  three  parts : an  intro- 
duction defines  the  broadness  of  vocational  guidance  and 
the  organization  of  vocational  guidance;  part  two  deals 
with  counseling;  and  part  three  concerns  itself  with  place- 
ment. 

In  the  author’s  definition  of  guidance,  he  has  dealt  with 
the  vocational  aspects  of  guidance  and  has  assumed  that 
vocational  guidance  has  four  objectives:  choosing,  prepar- 
ing for,  entering  upon,  and  making  progress  in,  an  occu- 
pation. In  carrying  out  these  four  objectives,  three  major 
forms  of  activity  are  involved;  namely,  counseling,  place- 
ment, and  research. 

Under  counseling,  the  author  has  discussed  the  duties 
of  counselors,  methods  of  individual  and  group  counseling, 
the  gathering  and  assimilation  of  occupational  informa- 
tion. He  has  summed  up  other  activities  of  the  counselor 
including  educational  counseling,  work  with  problem 
cases,  scholarships,  follow-up,  placement,  and  record  keep- 
ing. He  has  compared  qualifications  of  counselors  as  fa- 
vored by  the  profession  and  as  generally  required.  He  has 
made  a survey  of  qualifications  actually  possessed  by 
counselors  in  respect  to  education,  experience,  and  mem- 
bership in  a professional  organization ; he  has  a very  com- 
plete chapter  on  conditions  of  work  as  far  as  hours,  office 
arrangement,  salaries,  vacations,  etc.,  are  concerned. 

In  part  three,  dealing  with  placement  as  a part  of  vo- 
cational guidance,  the  author  has  a very  good  chapter  on 
the  activities  and  problems  of  the  placement  office.  He 
has  devoted  four  chapters  to  the  problem  of  Junior  Place- 
ment, including  registering  and  interviewing,  referral  and 
follow-up,  and  the  employer  and  the  job.  He  has  listed 
the  problems  of  placing  the  handicapped,  and  the  factors 
involved  in  their  placement  as  against  the  placement  of 
normally  equipped  persons. 

He  has  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  qualifications  and 
conditions  of  work  of  placement  workers.  He  points  out 
that  placement  workers  are  not  quite  as  articulate  about 
qualifications  as  vocational  counselors  are;  nevertheless, 
when  they  give  qualifications  of  placement  workers  they 
set  them  very  high. 

There  are  several  appendices,  divided  into  two  parts ; 


one  dealing  with  counseling  and  one  dealing  witli  place- 
ment. Included  in  the  first  part  is  a “sample  week  in 
counseling,”  or  the  “daily  happenings  to  the  vocational 
counselor  of  a Junior  High  School.”  Pie  has  also  given  in 
detail  the  New  York  State  requirements  for  counselors. 
One  appendix  includes  sample  forms  used  in  counseling. 

In  part  two  of  the  appendices,  he  covers  “methods  used 
in  the  study  of  placement,  functional  organization  in  an 
employment  office,  analysis  of  the  job  of  Placement  Secre- 
tary, and  follow-up  methods.” 

The  book  is  really  a survey  of  the  field  as  it  exists  to- 
day, and  can  be  recommended  to  anyone  who  would  like 
to  know  what  is  actually  going  on,  or  who  wishes  to  have 
knowledge  of  current  practices  in  the  field  of  vocational 
guidance. 

C.  R.  A. 

<$>  <^  <$>  <S> 

“The  Formation  of  Capital” 

Edited  by  Harold  G.  Moidton 

The  Brookings  Institution,  722  Jackson  Place,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  207  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  third  volume*  of  the  series  of  four  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  study  being  undertaken  by  The 
Brookings  Institution,  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the 
Falk  Foundation,  to  determine:  “(1)  whether  defective 
distribution  of  the  national  income,  and  consequent  in- 
adequate purchasing  power  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  is  a primary  cause  of  our  economic  difficulties,  and 
(2)  if,  and  by  what  means,  the  economic  activities  of 
our  people  might  be  organized  on  a sustained  level  which 
would  provide  ample  food,  adequate  clothing,  comfortable 
housing,  and  a reasonable  minimum  of  education  and 
recreation  for  all  members  of  society.” 

The  Formation  of  Capital  considers  specifically  the 
pecuniary  aspects  of  economic  organization.  It  examines 
the  processes  by  which  normal  monetary  savings  are  trans- 
muted into  actual  capital  goods ; the  interrelations  between 
consumsptive  expenditures  and  the  formation  of  capital 
in  a pecuniarily  organized  society;  and  the  part  which 
financial  institutions  play  in  the  process. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  this  book 
is  its  answer  to  the  fundamental  economic  dilemma  which 
many  people  have  expressed  as  follows : “In  order  to  ac- 
cumulate money  savings  we  must  decrease  our  expendi- 
tures for  consumption ; but  in  order  to  expand  capital 
goods  profitably  we  must  increase  our  expenditures  for 
consumption.”  The  empirical  data  presented  in  this  book 
explains  this  dilemma  as  follows : 

(1)  New  capital  is  contracted  on  an  intensive  scale  when 
consumption  is  expanding  rather  than  when  it  is  contracting. 
In  this  process,  labor  and  materials  are  not  greatly  shifted 
from  consumptive  goods  industries,  nor  do  the  prices  of  con- 
sumptive goods  and  productive  goods  move  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 

(2)  In  a period  when  the  output  of  both  consumptive  and 
capital  goods  is  being  increased,  there  is  an  expanding  flow  of 
funds  through  both  consumptive  and  investment  channels. 


*The  first,  America’s  Capacity  to  Produce,  was  reviewed  in  The 
Unemployment  Relief  Digest  for  June,  1935.  and  the  second, 
America’s  Capacity  to  Consume,  in  the  issue  for  December  17,  1934. 
The  fourth  volume,  not  yet  published,  wili  contain  the  conclusions. 
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This  simultaneous  increase  is  made  possible  by  the  expensive 
quality  of  our  commercial  banking  credit  system. 

(3)  The  growth  of  capital  is  directly  related  to  the  demand 
for  consumptive  goods.  Changes  in  the  direction  of  business 
activit}^  begin  with  the  factors  on  the  consumptive’  side  of  the 
economic  scale.  Also,  the  growth  of  new  capital  is  adjusted 
to  the  rate  of  expansion  of  consumptive  demand,  rather  than 
to  the  volume  of  savings  available  for  investment. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  book,  capital  is  defined  as 
implements,  tools,  machines,  industrial  buildings,  railroad 
tracks,  power  houses,  and  the  other  concrete  material 
instruments  which  aid  man  in  the  process  of  production. 
The  types  of  goods  are  grouped  as : ( 1 ) consumptive 
goods  of  a non-durable  nature,  such  as  food,  or  a durable 
nature,  such  as  automobiles;  and  (2)  productive  goods 
of  non-durable  nature,  such  as  industrial  coal,  and  durable 
nature,  such  as  factory  buildings.  Capital  formation  under 
primitive  barter  conditions,  communism,  and  capitalism 
are  discussed.  In  the  last  type  of  economy  they  show 
that  capital  formation  arises  through  the  operations  of 
the  profit  motiA^e  through  the  mechanisms  of  savings, 
prices,  and  credit. 

It  is  shown  clearly  that  money  savings  do  not  enter 
the  market  as  direct  demand  for  capital  goods,  but  rather 
they  are  available  to  business  men  for  investment  and 
that  their  use  depends  on  the  probable  profit  of  expan- 
sion. That  demand  for  capital  goods  is  derived  from 
the  demand  for  consumptive  goods  is  also  pointed  out. 

In  connection  with  the  distribution  of  income,  it  is 
noted  that  if,  in  consequence  of  wide  variations  in  the 
distribution  of  income,  the  proportion  of  the  national 
income  that  is  saved  expands  rapidly,  there  results  a 
maladjustment  which  retards  rather  than  promotes  the 
expansion  of  capital. 

The  rapid  growth  of  savings  between  1920  and  1930, 
which  greatly  exceeded  investments  and  expansion  of 
plants  and  equipment,  is  historically  traced.  It  is  shown 
that  the  flow  of  funds  through  consumptive  channels  was 
inadequate  to  absorb,  at  the  prices  at  which  the  goods 
were  offered  for  sale,  the  potential  output  of  our  exist- 
ing productive  capacity.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  history 
a condition  of  excess  savings  was  known.  These  savings 
were  in  excess  of  the  capital  expansion  needs  of  industry. 
These  excess  savings  are  attributed  to  two  factors  which 
have  been  at  work  since  the  Civil  War.  They  are:  (1) 
the  growth  of  a well-to-do  middle  class  with  funds  avail- 
able for  investment;  and  (2)  the  development  of  our 
commercial  banking  system,  which  makes  possible  an  ex- 
pansion of  credit  to  business  for  both  fixed  and  working 
capital  purposes. 

Since  these  excess  savings  are  present  and  are  not  used 
for  expansion  of  capital  goods,  what  happens  to  them 
and  where  do  they  go?  Five  destinations  are  given: 

(1)  Foreign  investments,  in  either  governments  or  corpora- 
tions, of  which  a great  proportion  have  been  lost. 

(2)  Disappearance  in  the  plunge  of  value  of  property 
through  the  depression. 

(3)  Use  in  bidding  up  the  prices  of  outstanding  market 
securities  through  such  devices  as  speculation.  In  this  con- 
nection it  was  shown  that  bank  credit  played  a great  part 
in  this  vicious  circle  of  speculation  which  caused  our  vulner- 
able financial  structure  finally  to  topple  over  from  its  own 
weight. 

14)  Stagnation  in  bank  deposits. 

(5)  Financing  of  governmental  deficits. 

This  last  use  ultimately  results  in  spending. 

As  a fundamental  conclusion  The  Formation  of  Capital 
says : “The  primary  need  at  this  stage  of  our  economic 
history  is  a larger  flow  of  funds  through  consumptive 
channels,  which  itself  will  stimulate  capital  expansion, 
rather  than  more  abundant  savings.” 

H.  H. 


“Labor  and  the  Government” 

Edited  by  Alfred  L.  Bernheim  and  Dorothy  Van  Doren 
Published  for  Twentieth  Century  Fund  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  33  West  42  Street,  New  York 
City  395  pp.  $2.75 

This  study,  made  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  con- 
cerns itself  entirely  with  labor,  especially  with  labor’s 
status  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery.  Act.  The 
book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  dealing  with: 

(1)  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  agencies  for 
collective  bargaining,  specifically,  trade  unions,  company 
unions  and  employers  organizations.  In  this  section  there 
is  a comprehensive  story  of  the  historical  background  of 
unions  in  the  United  States  and  a complete  description 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

(2)  The  past  and  present  role  of  the  government  in 
labor  disputes  and  in  the  determination  of  labor  standards. 

(3)  The  problem  inherent  in  collective  bargaining,  col- 
lective-bargaining agencies,  and  government  intervention 
in  labor  disputes. 

(4)  A program  of  recommendations  intended  to  sug- 
gest principles  to  be  incorporated  in  legislation  in  order 
to  bring  about  more  satisfactory  labor  relations. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  passed,  ac- 
cording to  President  Roosevelt,  “to  put  people  back  to 
work”  and  “to  plan  for  a better  future  for  the  longer 
pull.”  Codes  were  not  to  control  business,  but  to  foster 
a partnership  of  labor,  industry,  and  government.”  The 
section  which  has  been  given  most  attention  is  Section  7a 
stating  that  “employees  shall  have  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively.”  While  this  fact  was  generally  recognized 
beforehand  by  employers,  many  questions  have  arisen  re- 
garding interpretation  of  this  section  and  the  proper  mode 
of  pursuing  collective  bargaining. 

The  first  of  the  national  agencies  appointed  to  handle 
labor  disputes  was  the  National  Labor  Board,  created 
August  6,  1933.  This  was  followed  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  June  29,  1934.  This  board  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  all  cases  arising  under  Section  7a  ex- 
cept those  coming  under  a special  agency  such  as  the 
Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Board.  Gradually  its 
powers  have  become  clarified  and  its  jurisdiction  more 
specifically  defined.  Its  decisions  are  stated  in  mandatory 
language  and  if  the  recommendations  are  not  complied 
with,  the  case  is  immediately  referred  to  the  Government’s 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  Labor  Advisory  Board,  the  function  of  which  was 
purely  advisory,  made  studies  of  industries  already  under 
codes  and  was  present  at  all  code  hearings.  Its  influence 
differed  with  circumstances  and  its  suggestions  were  not 
always  adhered  to,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  about 
a hundred  codes  which  it  rejected  were  approved  by  the 
National  Recovery  Administration. 

The  difficulties  of  code  enforcement  were  many  and 
varied.  The  most  important  were : ( 1 ) wages  in  the 
higher  brackets;  (2)  lack  of  clear  definition  and 
ambiguousness;  (3)  geographical  definitions ;' (4)  lack  of 
trained  personnel.  Collective  bargaining,  the  issue  im- 
portant to  labor,  was  hampered  by  trade  and  company 
unions  and  ill-regulation  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  This 
clause  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  constitutes, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  editors,  the  most  immediately  press- 
ing problem  in  the  relation  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  labor.  Their  recommendations  were  formulated  inde- 
pendently of  the  Wagner-Connery  Labor  Relations  Bill 
and,  with  certain  exceptions,  agreed  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  In  brief,  these  recommendations  are : 

(1)  The  enactment  of  a federal  law,  separate  from 
the  Recovery  Act,  guaranteeing  to  all  workers,  except 
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those  in  the  railroad  industry  which  is  already  covered, 
the  right  of  association  and  self-organization,  and  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  sanction  collective  agreements 
with  respect  to  hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a Federal  Labor  Commission 
to  have  the  following  functions:  (a)  Jurisdiction  over 
all  violations  of  the  act;  (b)  jurisdiction  over  disputes 
between  or  among  employees  on  questions  of  employee 
organization  and  representation;  (c)  power  to  register,  at 
request  of  the  parties,  and  to  enforce  trade  agreements. 

(3)  The  creation  of  a federal  mediation  agency  or  the 
strengthening  of  existing  agencies  with  power  to  mediate 
in  all  industrial  disputes  between  employers  and  employees 
which  obstruct  or  threaten  to  obstruct  the  free  flow  of 
interstate  commerce  or  threaten  the  general  welfare. 

(4)  The  creation  of  a special  commission  to  conduct 
an  intensive  study  of  the  practices  of  employers  and 
employees  in  order  that  they  may  recommend  to  Con- 
gress further  definitions  of  unlawful  labor  tactics  pur- 
sued by  either  the  employer  or  the  employee. 

There  is  included  in  the  appendices  of  the  book  a list 
of  the  affiliated  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  the  year  ending  August  31.  1934  and  their 
membership  at  that  time,  a statement  of  William  H.  Davis 
on  the  Wagner-Connery  Bill,  and  a transcription  of  this 


'‘Soci-\L  Work  with  Travelers  and  Transients” 

By  Grace  Eleanor  Kimble,  Ph.D. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Avenue, 
Chicago.  118  pp.  $1.00 

The  material  covered  here  is  illustrative  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a comprehensive  transient  service.  The 
study,  made  several  years  ago,  covers  a wide  range  of 
private  agency  work  with  persons  and  families  on  the 
move,  or  footloose  in  their  own  community.  Relations 
between  local,  state,  and  national  agencies,  and  techniques 
and  facilities  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  non-residents, 
are  well  set  forth,  with  suggestions  for  improving  such 
service  as  existed  at  that  time. 

C.  H.  A. 

<$><$>  ^ <$> 

“Our  Economic  World” 

By  Willard  E.  Atkins,  Professor  of  Economics,  New 
York  University  and  Arthur  Wubnig,  Sometime  In- 
structor in  Economics,  New  York  University 

Harper  & Brothers,  49  East  33  Street,  New  York  City. 
400  pp.  $1.75 

This  volume,  prepared  as  a text,  is  an  attempt  to  trans- 
port economics  from  the  realm  of  theory  to  that  of  reality 
by  interpreting  economic  causes  and  eflFects  in  terms  of 
agencies  and  activities  of  the  work-a-day  world  with 
which  students  are  generally  familiar. 

As  a point  of  departure,  the  authors  distinguish  be- 
tween “money  income”  through  wages,  salaries,  and 
wealth  possessed,  and  “real  income”  in  the  form  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  other  goods,  and  the  conveniences 
and  services  which  one  enjoys,  stressing  present  tendencies 
to  appraise  merit  and  social  standing  as  well  as  business 
success  in  terms  of  money  only. 

In  this  review  and  interpretation  of  economic  factors 
and  phenomena,  five  general  sec;tions  are  employed,  treat- 
ing in  order:  “The  World  at  Work,”  “The  Individual  and 
the  Economic  Order,”  “Fundamental  Economic  Institu- 
tions,” “Business  Enterprise  and  Labor,”  and  “Problems 


and  Tactics  of  Control,”  the  last  section  being  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  integration  and  interpretation  of  the  first  four 
sections. 

Illustrative  of  the  practical,  realistic  approach  of  the 
text  are  the  chapters  of  the  first  section,  treating  in  order: 
“Our  Money  Making  Society,”  “The  Farm,”  “The  Ex- 
tractive Industries,”  “The  Store,”  “The  Professions,” 
“The  Eactory,”  “The  Railroad,”  “The  Public  Utility,” 
“Construction  Work,”  “The  Commercial  Bank,”  and 
“Government  Services.” 

Especially  provocative  of  thought  are:  Chapter  12  on 
“The  Ideal  of  a Livelihood,”  Chapter  17  on  “Property 
Rights,”  Chapter  21  on  “Nationalism  and  International 
Trade,”  Chapter  26  on  “Risk  and  Uncertainty,”  and  Chap- 
ter 31  on  “Economic  Planning.” 

The  volume  is  of  general  interest  and  appears  teachable, 
each  of  the  thirty-two  chapters  opening  with  a clear-cut 
statement  of  its  purpose  and  being  concluded  with  a sum- 
mary, a list  of  questions  for  review,  a list  of  topics  for 
discussion  and  debate,  a statement  of  two  or  more  related 
problems,  and  a list  of  references  for  students  and 
teachers. 

Whatever  the  beliefs  of  the  authors,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  avoiding  the  dogmatic  and  in  pre- 
senting the  pros  and  cons  of  the  major  moot  questions  of 
current  economic  theory.  The  significant  contribution  of 
the  volume  is  that  it  prompts  the  determination  of  eco- 
nomic principles  through  an  interpretation  of  past  eco- 
nomic causes  and  effects  and  current  economic  factors. 

The  volume  as  a whole  convinces  one  that  there  is  no 
single  permanent  body  of  sound  economic  theory ; that 
principles  of  economics,  for  the  greater  part,  have  not 
been  nor  cannot  be  made  to  remain  fixed ; and  that  sound 
economic  theory  is  and  should  be  in  a constant  state  of 
flux,  as  changeable  in  its  adjustment  features  and  pro- 
cesses as  the  convictions  and  practices  of  man  in  his 
changing  social  and  economic  order. 

A.  W.  C. 

4>  <$><$>  ■«> 

“What  of  Tomorrow?” 

By  Ogden  L.  Mills,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
151  pp.  $2.00 

In  this  book,  Ogden  L.  Mills  presents  a gentlemanly 
but  nevertheless  strong  opposition  to  all  the  policies  of 
the  New  Deal.  His  criticisms  are  followed  by  sugges- 
tions of  change  which  he  believes  should  replace  present 
policies. 

He  feels  that  everyone  who  has  had  faith  in  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  practices  of  the  past  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  American  history  must  now  be  up  in  arms 
against  the  new  policies  of  the  present  Administration 
which  he  classes  as  revolutionary.  He  contends  that  they 
have  been  tried  often  before,  that  they  have  always  re- 
sulted in  failure,  and  that  they  cripple  our  economic 
system.  Mr.  Mills  is  especially  opposed  to  “Executive 
Dictatorship”  in  government,  and  to  “bureaucratic  con- 
trol” in  business.  He  does  favor,  however,  some  type 
of  legal  provisions  to  check  abuses  in  business,  and  the 
development  of  a sound  system  of  insurance  to  mitigate 
the  hardships  of  unemployment. 

Rather  than  present  the  lengthy  opposition  of  Mr.  Mills 
to  the  present  regime  and  its  policies,  let  us  quote  in  brief 
some  of  his  suggestions  for  bettering  the  existing  situa- 
tion : 

( 1 ) The  repeal  of  the  Thomas  Amendment,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  issue  greenbacks  and  to  adopt 
bimetallism. 
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(2)  Abandonment  of  the  silver  purchase  program. 

(3)  A prompt  return  to  an  outright  gold  bullion 
standard. 

(4)  Cooperation  with  other  nations  in  the  interna- 
tional stabilization  of  currencies. 

(5)  Freeing  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  political 
domination. 

(6)  Termination  of  the  present  orgy  of  uncontrolled 
spending. 

(7)  The  return  to  a government  of  laws  as  contrasted 
with  one  of  Executive  discretion. 

(8)  Abandon  the  effort  to  impose  on  the  American 
people  the  alien  system  of  a planned,  controlled,  and  reg- 
imented economy. 

(9)  Give  the  normal  forces  of  recuperation  a chance 
by  doing  away  with  the  uncertainty  occasioned  by  con- 
tinuous experimentation. 

(10)  Provide  for  the  unemployed  through  state  and 
local  organizations,  supplimented  by  Federal  funds,  while 
working  out  a sound  and  permanent  system  to  mitigate, 
in  the  future,  the  hardships  of  unemployment. 

(11)  Bring  relief  to  agriculture  by  promoting  the  re- 
opening of  lost  markets. 

(12)  This  in  turn  means  modification  of  tariff  policies, 
the  doing  away  with  quotas  and  exchange  restrictions, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  a common  medium  of  ex- 
change,— that  is,  a modified  gold  standard. 

(13)  Stop  monkeying  with  our  currency  system. 

(14)  Restore  the  capital  market  by  modifying  the 
Securities  Act  and  the  Stock  Exchange  Bill  so  as  to 
limit  the  former  to  the  reasonable  protection  of  investors 
and  the  latter  to  the  regulation  of  the  speculative  markets. 
Let  private  capital  go  to  work  that  men  may  go  to  work. 

(15)  Strengthen  our  banking  system  by  working  stead- 
fastly for  unification. 

(16)  Stop  trying  to  squander  our  way  out  of  the  de- 
pression. Cut  expenditures  and  dismiss  from  the  public 
payroll  the  horde  of  unnecessary  employees,  to  the  end 
that  the  budget  may  be  balanced,  taxes  reduced,  and  the 
sinking  fund  made  once  more  operative. 

(17)  Retain  the  good  features  of  the  NR  A by  doing 
away  with  compulsion,  by  restricting  its  operations  to 
truly  national  enterprises,  and,  while  maintaining  the 
Sherman  Law  on  the  Statute  Books,  permitting  business 


associations  to  adopt  rules  for  their  own  guidance  subject 
to  regulation  in  accordance  with  law. 

(18)  Make  our  government  once  more  one  of  laws 
and  not  of  men. 

T.  L.  P. 

<$>  <s>  ^ 

“Social  Work  Year  Book  1935”  (Third  Issue) 

Edited  by  Fred  S.  Hall 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 
City.  698  pp.  $4.00 

The  Social  Work  Year  Book  is  published  biennially. 
The  preceding  volume  appeared  in  April,  1933.  In  order 
to  reflect  the  important  changes  in  progress  between  that 
date  and  the  present,  all  articles  have  been  revised,  and 
“nearly  all  articles  in  the  present  issue  indicate  briefly  the 
effect  of  the  current  economic  depression.” 

The  Year  Book  is  not  a manual  of  what  ought  to  be; 
it  is  a record  of  what  is,  and  it  attempts  to  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  social  work  activities  as  organized  at  the  end  of 
1934.  This  volume  does  not  include  historical  introduc- 
tions. Some  of  the  topical  articles  in  Part  I of  greatest 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  relief  administration  are : 


Unemployment Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 

Employment  Agencies  W.  Frank  Persons 

Unemployment  Relief Russell  H.  Kurtz 

Public  Relief Russell  H.  Kurtz 

Unemployment  Insurance Bruce  Stewart 

Federal  Agencies  in  Social  Work Fred  S.  Hall 

Public  Social  Work Stuart  A.  Queen 

Public  Welfare,  Local  Ageticies Mary  Phlegar  Smith 

Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies Marietta  Stevenson 

Transient  and  Homeless  Persons Ellen  C.  Potter 


Part  II  consists  of  a directory  of  National  and  State 
Agencies  classified  as  Public  and  Private.  A combined 
index  to  both  parts  makes  all  the  material  readily  acces- 
sible. A bibliography  of  recent  literature  follows  each 
topical  article. 

As  a reference  book,  the  volume  is  invaluable  to  any- 
one concerned  with  social  problems  and  who  has  occasion 
to  make  contact  with  social  agencies.  An  alphabetical  list 
of  authors  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  with  the  titles 
of  their  articles,  shows  that  the  best  authorities  in  the  vari- 
ous fields  have  been  drawn  upon. 

M.  C.  B. 
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EXCERPT/  EEOM 
• TEIE  NEW/  • 


Club  gardens  have  been  instituted  by  groups  which  are 
an  outgrowth  of  voluntary  centers  for  the  unemployed 
in  England.  Plots  of  land  have  been  secured,  ranging 
in  size  from  a quarter  of  an  acre  to  four  acres,  which 
plots  are  cultivated  individually  or  collectively.  Likewise, 
the  produce  raised  is  either  used  by  the  individual,  turned 
into  the  club  canteen,  apportioned  to  club  members,  or 
distributed  in  some  other  manner.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  labor  involved  has  often  resulted  in  improved 
physical  well-being,  especially  where  long  periods  of  un- 
employment have  taken  their  toll  of  a person’s  vitality 
and  stamina.  Such  gardening  is  not  restricted  to  the 
idle  only.  Pensioners,  for  instance,  and  others  are  al- 
lowed to  participate. 

( — Social  Science  Reznew,  April) 

^ <8> 

Books  for  relief  centers  in  Georgia  are  the  object  of  a 
week’s  drive  being  conducted  by  2,300  Boy  Scouts,  who 
have  volunteered  their  services  for  a house-to-house  can- 
vass. Various  institutions  and  organizations,  among  them 
a publishing  house,  are  contributing  towards  the  goal  of 
100,000  volumes.  Success-against-odds  stories,  such  as 
“Swiss  Family  Robinson’’  and  “The  Story  of  Helen 
Keller,”  are  especially  desired. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  7) 

Monthly  relief  costs  per  case  are  lower  in  New  York 
City  than  in  several  other  cities,  despite  its  high  costs  of 
living,  according  to  tabulations  of  68  cities  compiled  by 
Ralph  G.  Plurlin,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Statistics 
of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau.  As  a rule,  relief  ex- 
penditures seem  to  vary  with  living  costs.  Irregardless 
of  such  differences,  however.  New  England  and  North 
Atlantic  centers  have  the  highest  per  case  expenditures : 
industrial  and  manufacturing  districts  require  more  money 
than  farming  areas.  The  case  average  for  December  was : 
$57  to  $32  in  New  England;  $45  (in  New  York  City) 
to  $21  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States ; $45  to  $20  on  the 
Pacific  Coast ; $40  to  $16  in  the  West  and  Middle  West ; 
and  $27  to  $9  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

{—Better  Times,  May  27) 

<$>#<$><?> 

Aniang  the  opportunities  for  female  employment  to  be 
provided  for  on  the  new  works  program  will  be  the 
preparation  of  a national  guide-book  or  “Baedeker.” 
Many  women  will  be  included  on  the  staff  of  writers, 
clerks,  map-makers,  and  artists  required  for  this  scheme. 
Numbered  among  the  types  of  projects,  enlisting  female 
workers,  to  be  continued  on  the  new  program  are  recrea- 
tion, arts  and  crafts,  drama,  camps  for  the  underpriv- 
ileged, music,  research  and  planning,  library  service,  the 
making  of  road  signs,  handicraft,  tax  assessment  records, 
economic  surveys,  and  historical  records.  It  is  planned  to 
give  employment  to  considerably  more  than  the  300,000 
women  cared  for  under  past  work  relief  set-ups.  Mrs. 
Ellen  S.  Woodward,  F.E.R.A.  Director  of  Women’s 
Activities,  says  that  of  2,009  women  in  six  states  aided  by 
a servant-training  project,  1,181  are  now  employed  at 


weekly  wages  $3  to  $5  higher  than  heretofore.  She  also 
states  that  women  relief  workers  in  29  states  have  repaired 
a total  of  2,097,112  library  volumes. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  20) 

<S>  >$>  <S> 

An  F.H.A.  analysis  of  housing  needs  throughout  the 
country  has  been  prepared  for  the  information  of  the 
building  trade,  to  show  where  their  efforts  are  likely  to 
meet  with  the  greatest  response.  It  appears  that  40% 
of  the  entire  market  is  concentrated  in  five  states — New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  California,  while 
45%  of  the  population  in  96  metropolitan  districts  con- 
stitutes 51%  of  all  the  people  who  would  be  affected. 
The  analysis  was  based  on  population ; the  number  of 
dwellings, — indicative  of  potential  modernization  or  re- 
placement ; type,  value,  and  tenure  of  dwellings ; purchas- 
ing power  and  whether  cash  or  credit ; and  the  number  of 
merchandising  outlets  in  various  building  groups,  show- 
ing the  sales-pressure  trend. 

( — Business  Week,  May  18) 

<8>  <S>  ^ 

An  E.R.A.  survey  of  crippled  children  in  Nezv  Jersey 
has  just  been  completed  under  the  supervision  of  the  New 
Jersey  Crippled  Qiildren’s  Commission.  The  data 
gathered  is  expected  to  be  of  great  value  in  formulating 
a long-time  program  for  the  social  and  mental  care  of 
such  unfortunates.  There  are  said  to  be  7,239  cripples 
in  the  State  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  in  need  of 
systematic  training  and  vocational  guidance.  Especially 
in  need  of  protection  are  those  whose  misfortunes  are 
exploited  by  parents  or  others  in  jobs  paying  the  meager- 
est  of  wages. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  17) 

<J>  <$>  ^ <$> 

An  employment  survey  of  graduates  of  the  Towne 
Scientific  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1913 
to  1934,  conducted  by  the  Dean,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Femald, 
revealed  a high  degree  of  employment.  Of  the  1,394 
graduates  living,  1,186,  or  85%,  answered  the  question- 
naire. Findings  showed  that  1,143  of  the  1,186,  or 
96.4%,  were  employed  this  April,  with  but  17,  or  1.5%, 
in  temporary  jobs,  such  as  C.W.A.,  etc.  Only  194  of 
the  group,  or  16.5%,  have  ever  been  unemployed  for 
periods  totaling  six  months  or  more,  the  individuals  so 
affected  numbering  8 from  1913-1919,  19  from  1920- 
1924,  11  from  1925-1929,  and  156  from  1930-1934. 

( — The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  May  20) 

^ <3>  <$>  <«> 

The  use  of  Eederal  funds  for  recreational  purposes  is 
cited  by  the  National  Recreation  Association  as  the  main 
reason  for  the  number  of  cities  with  organized  play  fa- 
cilities increasing  from  1,036  to  2,190  last  year.  Ex- 
penditures in  this  direction  rose  from  $27,065,854  to 
$41,864,630,  and  attendance  increased  by  66,000,000  at 
outdoor  and  by  15,000,000  at  indoor  centers. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  23) 
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Compulsory  labor  on  public  works  projects  has  been 
instituted  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Cheking.  A ruling 
makes  it  mandatory  that  all  men  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40  (with  some  few  exceptions)  devote  three  to  five 
days  of  labor  a year  on  some  Government  project.  It  is 
planned  to  so  time  this  work,  however,  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  private  employment  during  the  busy  farm- 
ing season. 

( — State  Government,  May) 

<S>  ^ 4>  <S> 

A relief -manned  musical  project,  both  educational  and 
recreational  in  scope,  has  given  steady  employment  to 
more  than  500  men  and  women  in  New  York  City,  ac- 
cording to  the  director  of  this  work,  Mrs.  Frances  Mc- 
Farland. It  has  meant  instruction  or  entertainment  for 

48.000  persons  a week,  the  development  of  this  program 
being  carried  out  in  296  centers  in  settlement  houses, 
public  schools,  welfare  agencies,  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
city  institutions. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  May  26) 

<*>  ^ ^ <$> 

Due  to  the  increase  of  unemployment  in  France  and 
the  growing  demands  for  military  labor,  soldiers  who  do 
not  re-enlist  in  the  service  when  their  term  expires,  and 
reservists,  will  be  stricken  from  the  relief  rolls. 

( — Industrial  and  Labour  Information,  May  6) 

4>  <S>  <$>  <^ 

Decentralization  of  the  P.W.A.  is  about  to  be  effected 
through  the  transfer  of  175  lawyers,  engineers,  and  fi- 
nance examiners,  as  well  as  clerks  and  stenographers,  to 
states.  They  will  become  members  of  miniature  P.W.A. 
headquarters  in  the  states,  and  these  staffs  will  review 
matters  formerly  sent  directly  to  Washington. 

( — The  Commercial  & Financial  Chronicle,  May  18) 

<$>  <S>  <S>  <*> 

Idle  persons  who  normally  work  on  farms  are  being 
transferred  from  work  relief  to  direct  relief  in  county 
E.R.A.’s  in  Illinois.  This  move  is  to  prevent  relief  jobs 
from  usurping  labor  ordinarily  used  in  farming  districts. 

( — The  Survey,  May) 

4>  4>  4>  4> 

A state-regulated  apprentice  system  will  shortly  be 
launched  in  British  Columbia,  aimed  to  aid  boys  from 
16  to  18.  It  will  apply  at  first  to  six  trades — carpentry 
and  joinery,  painting  and  decorating,  plastering,  sheet 
metal  work,  plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  and  electrical 
work.  Employers  in  those  callings  will  be  forbidden  to 
hire  boys  in  the  age-group  mentioned  for  more  than  three 
months  without  arranging  apprenticeship  contracts  with 
them. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  25) 

<$>  <S>  <$>  <$> 

Rehabilitation  effected  by  moving  groups  of  people  to 
more  fortunate  areas  is  the  aim  of  the  Land  Settlement 
Association  of  Great  Britain  which  is  prepared  to  initiate 
a series  of  experiments  expected  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,000,000  pounds  ($4,920,000).  The  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  match  the  money  raised  by  the  As- 
sociation the  first  three  years  pound  for  pound,  up  to 

75.000  pounds  annually;  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust  will  contribute  150,000  pounds  during  the  next 
five  years ; and  the  public  will  be  called  upon  for  aid. 
The  program  will  probably  be  divided  into  three  parts : 
(1)  the  transferral  of  the  unemployed  and  their  depend- 
ents from  depressed  areas  to  other  regions,  on  a financial 


basis  supported  equally  by  the  Government,  the  Special 
Areas  Commission,  and  private  resources;  (2)  the  sup- 
plying of  local  authorities  with  working  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  job- 
less, (for  which  the  Association  will  furnish  less  per  man 
than  under  the  first  scheme)  ; and  (3)  the  shifting  of 
idle  workers  away  from  run-down  sections  where  the 
community  is  unable  to  supply  land  or  houses,  in  this 
case  one-half  of  the  land-settlement  costs  to  cortie  out 
of  private  funds  raised  by  the  Association.  Only  groups, 
not  individuals,  will  be  eligible  for  resettlement.  The 
purchase  of  requisites,  the  marketing  of  produce,  and 
other  activities  will  be  conducted  on  a cooperative  basis. 

( — Industrial  and  Labour  Information,  April  29) 

A playground  for  adults  has  been  opened  in  the  East 
Side  district  of  New  York  City.  Developed  on  a small 
strip  of  land  purchased  by  the  Park  Department  from  the 
Board  of  Transportation,  it  is  the  first  of  several  such 
centers  to  be  available  exclusively  for  adults.  Its  location 
is  opposite  a children’s  playground,  thus  effectuating  the 
segregation  of  the  two  groups. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  May  2) 

<$><$>  <S>  <$> 

A Spanish  C.C.C.  project  is  being  considered  by  the 
Government,  the  work  to  center  around  reforestation. 

( — Philadelphia  Record,  May  9) 

^ <S>  ^ 

A portable  housing  exhibit  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Housing  Study  Guild,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
to  provide  information  for  educators  and  advanced  stu- 
dents. Text,  drawings,  and  charts  are  displayed  on  22 
photo-mural  panels  under  the  title:  “Objectives  for  Urban 
Living.”  Inquiries  as  to  how  to  secure  the  exhibit  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Guild. 

( — American  City,  May) 

4>  ❖ <J> 

A Junior  Inspectors’  Club,  composed  of  30,000  boys  and 
girls  between  6 and  16,  has  been  organized  by  the  New 
York  Department  of  Sanitation  through  an  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau  project.  Each  member  has  signed  the 
“Civic  Code  of  Honor,”  which  calls  for  aid  in  keeping 
the  city  clean,  the  development  of  civic  pride  in  general, 
obedience  to  parents  and  teachers,  etc.  Due  to  its  success, 
the  scheme  is  being  proposed  for  other  cities. 

{—The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  26) 

<S>  ^ ^ <e> 

Eye  ills,  caused  by  “depression”  diets,  are  a new  threat 
to  the  country’s  health,  asserted  Dr.  Emanuel  M.  Joseph- 
son  at  the  23d  annual  meeting  of  the  Eugenics  Research 
Association  in  New  York  City.  A number  are  caused 
by  a deficiency  in  vitamin  A,  among  them  being  “day- 
blindness,”  which  is  increasingly  affecting  school  children. 
Slight  dietary  changes  or  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  will 
alleviate  or  prevent  this  disease,  which  offers  the  added 
danger  of  developing  into  more  serious  ailments  that  may 
become  hereditary. 

( — The  New  York  Tunes,  June  2) 

^ ^ <J> 

A home  for  unemployed  girls  will  be  opened  in  New 
York  City  in  the  fall  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  to  be  supervised  by'  the 
nuns  of  that  institution.  There  unattached,  jobless  girls 
will  be  provided  with  moral  guidance,  social  contacts,  and 
employment  aid. 


( — Better  Times,  June  3) 
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The  establishment  of  a permanent  National  Planning 
Board  was  favored  in  a resolution  passed  at  the  joint  con- 
ference of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute,  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  and  National  Conference  on  City  Planning.  A 
bill  authorizing  such  a move  has  already  been  introduced 
in  Congress  and  would  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
a Board  of  five  members  by  the  President,  each  member 
to  receive  a salary  of  $12,000  per  annum. 

( — American  City,  June) 

Of  the  household  heads  on  relief  in  rural  areas  and 
small  tozvns,  about  one  half  are  non-agricultural  workers, 
according  to  F.E.R.A.  statistics.  This  group  contains 
clerical,  professional,  and  business  men,  and  common 
laborers.  Of  the  54%  listed  as  farm  workers,  one  quarter 
are  farm  owners,  one  quarter  farm  laborers,  and  approxi- 
mately one  half  tenants  or  share  croppers.  The  survey 
which  furnished  this  data  was  made  in  142  counties  and 
41  townships  of  33  states. 

( — The  Survey,  May) 

<S>  <«>  ^ <$> 

Country-to-city  migration  last  year  was  greater  than 
the  reverse  movement,  which  was  predominant  during  the 
three  years  1930  through  1932.  However,  due  to  an 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  and  the  fact  that  some  city 
people  have  remained  in  the  country,  the  farm  population 
now  stands  at  the  highest  mark  on  record — 32,779,000. 
Subsistence  or  part-time  gardening  in  or  on  the  edge  of 
cities  is  cited  as  a deterrent  to  the  back-to-the-land  move- 
ment. Other  retarding  influences  have  been  a shortage 
of  farm  housing,  the  growth  of  city  civil  works,  public 
works  and  other  relief  activities,  and  an  increase  in 
urban  employment  opportunities. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  May  26) 

<$><$><$>  <3> 

Quebec’s  back-to-the-land  movement  will  require 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  sum  already  provided  for  in 


the  colonization  budget.  The  policy  in  question,  started 
in  1933,  furnishes  farmers  with  SlOO  yearly  for  three 
years  to  enable  them  to  establish  their  sons  on  freehold 
land.  The  plan  was  so  successful — 850  homesteads  have 
been  set-up — that  the  per-county  quota  was  raised  from 
10  to  20  and  then  abandoned  when  a large  waiting  list 
developed.  Another  feature  of  the  program  will  make 
possible  a loan  of  $300  in  three  years  to  young  farmers, 
and  a loan  of  $500  without  interest  to  persons  settling  in 
older  parishes,  repayment  starting  after  the  third  year, 
at  the  rate  of  $100  annually.  Both  types  of  farmers  be- 
come owners  of  their  land  only  after  meeting  in  full  their 
Government  debt,  being  replaced  by  others  if  they  fail  to 
settle  their  obligations.  In  pushing  repopulation  of  old 
parishes,  the  Government  wall  settle  groups  of  50  at  a 
time  and  is  buying  up  freehold  land  for  this  purpose, 
at  a cost  per  individual  about  equal  to  the  sum  given  out- 
right to  farmers  for  the  benefit  of  their  sons. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  23) 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Circus  shows  recruiting  the  sendees  of  idle  actors, 
musicians,  and  zvorkmen  are  being  planned  for  New’  York 
City’s  public  parks,  armories,  auditoriums,  and  public  in- 
stitutions by  the  American  Federation  of  Actors.  Each 
circus  would  give  employment  to  56  persons,  with  wages 
of  $55  a month  for  unskilled  workmen  and  $94  monthly 
for  actors  and  musicians. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  June  9) 

A lack  of  medical  social  workers  has  been  noted  by 
Edward  Corsi,  Home  Relief  Director  in  New  York  City. 
In  a search  for  seven  qualified  persons  of  this  type,  Mr. 
Corsi  exhausted  the  possibilities  in  every  local  hospital, 
social  organization,  and  agency  approached.  Even  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  lists  failed  to  reveal  any  likely 
candidates.  This  means  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vertise for  applicants  and  possibly  accept  persons  from 
outside  the  city. 


( — Better  Times,  May  27) 
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• “IN  Air  OPINION** 


“One  of  the  reasons  we  do  not  have  fair  play  in  so 
many  phases  of  our  economic  life  is  that  liberty,  which 
means  freedom  from  unjust  restraints,  has  too  often  been 
construed  to  mean  license — the  license  to  exploit  fellow 
human  beings,  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  them.” 
(George  H.  Earle,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  address 
at  Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pa.  Philadelphia 
Record,  June  13.) 

<$><$><$><?> 

“To  the  millions  of  unemployed  and  their  families,  the 
Constitution  today  does  not  guarantee  the  right  of  liberty 
and  property.  Economic  planning  and  social  control  on 
a national  scale  to  nieet  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  our 
time  can  only  be  undertaken  through  legal  fictions  and 
constitutional  subterfuge.”  (Louis  Waldman,  right  wing 
Socialist,  in  the  course  of  a radio  address.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  June  6.) 

<?><$>  <e>  ^ 

“Erom  the  point  of  view  of  economic  policy,  the  case 
for  Eederal  aid  to  education  is  at  least  as  strong  as  the 
case  for  general  ‘public  works.’  Of  all  possible  public 
works,  education  is  the  most  deserving;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment really  desires  to  get  more  purchasing  power  into 
circulation,  the  needs  of  the  teachers — which  are  also 
largely  those  of  the  children — are  entitled  to  immediate 
consideration.”  (Erom  “Culture  and  Laissez-Eaire,”  by 
William  Orton.  The  Atlantic,  June.) 

<$>  <S>  <S>  <S> 

“The  greatest  economic  danger  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  toda}%  according  to  my  observations,  is 
psychological.  This  lies  in  the  fostering  of  the  theory 
that  the  people  should  look  to  the  Government  for  sup- 
port . . . More  and  more  promises  are  made  to  the  people 
until  they  become  educated  to  the  belief  that  all  such  gifts, 
and  more,  can  be  delivered.”  (Sir  Josiah  Stamp.  British 
economist,  in  interview.  The  Commercial  & Financial 
Chronicle,  May  11.) 

<S>  <S>  <$> 

“The  fight  for  decent  standards  must  be  fought  today 
and  not  five  years  from  today.  The  fight  for  uniform 
standards  throughout  the  country  must  not  be  dropped. 
If  it  is,  we  shall  have  unemployment  insurance  in  name 
but  not  in  fact.”  (Robert  J.  Watt.  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Massachusetts  Eederation  of  Labor,  at  the  Eighth 
Annual  Conference  on  Social  Security,  held  in  New  York 
City.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  27.) 

^ ^ 

“Let  us  not  forget  that  the  leveling  of  all  human  be- 
ings to  a common  base  by  taking  from  those  who 
have  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  have  not,  while  it 
may  seem  so  nice  on  paper,  is  nevertheless  destined  to 
make  all  of  us  poorer  in  the  final  analysis.”  (Dr.  Solomon 
S.  Huebner,  Professor  of  Insurance  and  Commerce, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  address  before  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphia  Life  Underwriters’  Association  in 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Record,  May  17.) 


“It  is  almost  universally  agreed  among  those  who  are 
competent  to  judge  that  there  can  be  no  real  recovery 
imtil  the  chaotic  currency  and  exchange  situation  in  the 
world  is  cleared  up  through  a greater  degree  of  stabiliza- 
tion.” (Peter  Molyneaux,  a trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  in  that  organiza- 
tion’s organ.  The  New  York  Times,  June  2.) 

^ ^ ^ 

“The  cost  of  our  houses  now  is  too  high  for  the  buying 
power  of  the  great  masses  of  our  people.  So  long  as  that 
condition  continues,  employment  cannot  revive.”  (Owen 
D.  Young,  addressing  the  Industrial  Research  Conference, 
at  Purdue  University.  The  New  York  Times,  June  2.) 

<$>  <^  <$>  <$> 

“The  sound  solution  of  our  major  problems — employ- 
ment, relief  and  construction — can  be  provided  only  by 
our  business  leaders.”  (Charles  R.  Gay,  President  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  before  the  New  York 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  June  6.) 

❖ <?>❖<$> 

“The  entire  program  of  unemployment  relief,  . . . and 
of  support  for  all  the  activities  of  the  governments,  na- 
tional, state,  and  local,  depends  upon  the  maintenance  o( 
the  business  organization.  . . . The  industries  are  need- 
ing all  their  resources  to  keep  going,  without  accumulat- 
ing funds  for  unemployment  relief  in  some  future  de- 
pression.” (Erom  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  New  York  City,  May.) 

<s>  <s>  <s> 

“I  believe  very  strongly  there  is  a much  greater  likeli- 
hood that,  as  a permanent  proposition,  business  men  will 
suport  a program  which  they  enter  voluntarily  better 

than  a program  enforced  by  some  Eederal  bureau.” 

(Harper  Sibley,  President  of  the  United  States  Qiamber 
of  Commerce.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  6.) 

<S>  <€><«>  ^ 

“If  experience  tells  us  anything,  it  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing,  biologically,  socially  or  economically  as  abso- 
lute security ; that  the  greatest  security  comes  from  within 
the  individual  rather  than  from  without  and  that  attempts 
unduly  to  insure  protection  will  so  weaken  the  individual 
that  he  cannot  adapt  circumstances  and  environment  to 
himself,  or  himself  to  his  surroundings.”  (John  C. 
Parker,  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  in  address 
to  graduates  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  New  York  Times,  June  9.) 

^ ^ 

“In  any  balancing  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  worker  in  this  country  (Russia)  there  must  be 
considered  two  important  facts, — that  the  worker  has  a 
standing  in  the  social  scale  and  that  he  is  not  plagued  by 
fear  of  unemployment.  This  last,  the  assurance  of  work, 
even  if  ill-paid,  is  a factor  of  great  importance.”  (Erom 
“Real  Wages  Still  Love  in  Russia”  by  Harold  Denny, 
The  New  York  Times,  June  2.) 
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AN  N CUN CEMENT/ 
€E  NEM  ECCE/ 


Public  Welfare  Organization  by  Arthur  C.  Millspaugh. 
The  Brookings  Institution,  722  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  $3.50.  Analyzing  conditions  in  the  field 
of  public  welfare  administration. 

Shelter  Care  and  the  Local  Homeless  Man  by  Alvin  Rose- 
man.  Public  Administration  Service,  850  East  58th 
Street,  Chicago.  57  pp.  50?^. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Action  by  John  A.  Fitch.  (Job 
Analysis  Series  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers;  published  for  that  organization)  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
294  pp.  $2.75. 

The  Effect  of  Economic  Unemployment  on  Eamily  Life. 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Insurance  or  Dole?  by  E.  Wight  Bakke.  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.  280  pp.  $2.50.  A survey 
of  British  unemployment  insurance  over  a period  of 
23  years. 

Narratives  of  Achievement  in  Community  Planning. 
(Bulletin  :^81)  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 

Planning  Problems  of  City,  Region,  State  and  Nation. 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York  City.  157  pp.  $3.00. 

Self -Subsistence  for  the  Unemployed:  Studies  in  a Neiv 
Technique  by  J.  W.  Scott.  Faber  & Faber,  24  Russell 
Street,  London,  W.C.l.  223  pp.  6s. 

Occupational  Discrimination  Against  Women:  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Economic  Security  of  American  Business  and 
Professional  Women  by  I.  L.  Peters.  (Studies  in  the 
Employability  of  Women)  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  1819  Broad- 
v/ay.  New  York  City.  16  pp.  10^. 

How  Parni  Pamilies  Meet  the  Emergency  by  E.  L.  Kirk- 
patrick and  others.  (Research  Bulletin  :f+126)  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Agriculture  Experimental  Sta- 
tion, Madison,  Wis.  40  pp. 

Regional  Problems  in  Agricidtural  Adjustment  by  the 
A.A.A.,  Program  Planning  Division,  Washington,  D. 
C.  101  pp. 

Rural  Relief  in  South  Dakota  by  P.  H.  Landis.  (Bulle- 
tin #289)  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  South 
Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
63  pp. 

The  Modern  Settlement  Movement  in  Germany.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  68  pp. 
Both  the  rural  and  suburban  programs. 


What  Rights  for  the  Unemployed?  American  Civil  Lib- 
berties  Union,  31  Union  Scpiare  West,  New  York  City. 
100.  An  account  of  the  unemployeds’  efforts  to  organ- 
ize, demonstrate,  and  petition,  with  a list  of  proposals 
dealing  with  relief  practices. 

Occupational  Adjustment  in  Allegheny  County  (Pa.)  by 
Glen  U.  Cleeton.  Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Re- 
sults of  two  years  of  vocational  and  educational  guid- 
ance for  adults — a program  directed  by  the  Institute. 

The  National  Recovery  Administration : an  Analysis  and 
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"Children  of  the  Depression  : A Study  of  259  Fami- 
lies IN  Selected  Areas  of  Five  Cities” 

By  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children’s 
Bureau,  President  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  A.A.S.W. 

The  Social  Service  Review  (The  University  of  Chicago 
Press).  June.  12,000  words. 

“With  approximately  8,000,000  children  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  and  860,000  boys  and  girls  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years  of  age  on  relief  rolls  and  other  millions 
of  families  living  in  conditions  of  extreme  economic  dis- 
tress, it  is  important  that  there  be  clear  public  under- 
standing of  the  human  costs  of  unemployment  in  terms 
of  the  health,  vitality,  and  wholesome  development  of 
our  future  citizens.”  To  increase  this  understanding,  the 
Federal  Children’s  Bureau  in  the  fall  of  1934  undertook 
brief  studies  of  259  families  in  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Ra- 
cine, and  Terre  Haute.  To  increase  the  data  available 
for  study  concerning  negro  families,  the  study  was  ex- 
tended to  include  some  families  of  this  race  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Because  during  the  depression  of  1921-22 
the  Children’s  Bureau  had  studied  the  effects  of  unem- 
ployment in  Racine  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the 
1934  study  had  added  value.  “Lowered  standards  of 
living,  frugality  in  food  even  to  the  point  of  depriva- 
tion, dangerous  saving  of  fuel,  drastic  economies  in 
clothing  and  household  supplies,  illness,  debt,  and  dis- 
couragement” were  some  of  the  findings  of  the  1921-22 
study. 

Memphis  and  Atlanta  are  comparable  as  to  size  of 
population  and  the  proportion  of  negroes  to  other  races, 
while  Racine  and  Terre  Haute  have  approximately  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  Memphis  had  6.9%  of  its 
families  on  relief;  Terre  Haute,  17.4%;  Washington, 
17.4%;  Racine,  26.6%;  and  Atlanta,  33%.  The  writer 
points  out  that  this  range  may  be  affected  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  and  kinds  of  relief  given,  as  well  as 
the  employment  and  general  economic  situations  in  these 
communities. 

The  average  amount  of  relief  per  family  ranged,  at 
the  time  the  study  was  made,  from  $18.51  per  month  in 
Memphis  to  $26.82  per  month  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Some  of  the  general  observations  of  community  con- 
ditions, made  during  this  study,  were  as  follows : 

Health  services,  both  public  and  private,  were  being  over- 
taxed by  the  rapid  growth  of  their  clientele  while  battling 
with  ever  decreasing  financial  support.  “Medical  care  under 
the  Emergency  Relief  Program  (in  Memphis  and  Atlanta) 
was  provided  for  sick  persons  on  relief,  but  marginal  families 
living  on  greatly  reduced  incomes  were  often  unable  to  ob- 
tain adequate  medical  and  nursing  services.” 

School  programs  have  suffered  materially  because  of  re- 
duced appropriations.  Decreases  in  salaries  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  special  services  have  resulted.  One  difficulty  men- 
tioned in  all  the  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was  that  of  providing  children  with  school  books. 

Facilities  for  recreation  varied  in  the  four  cities  studied, 
Racine  and  Memphis  providing  broad  programs  for  leisure- 
time activities  of  children  and  young  persons.  Atlanta  was 
just  beginning,  under  a special  project  financed  by  the 
F.E.R.A.,  to  offer  recreational  services  to  its  citizens.  “Al- 


though authorized  by  law  to  levy  a tax  to  be  used  for  rec- 
reational purposes,  Terre  Haute  has  no  comprehensive  rec- 
reation program  for  its  citizens.” 

Families  to  be  included  in  the  study  were  selected  so 
as  to  yield  information  concerning  those  who  in  normal 
times  supported  themselves  in  spite  of  low  wages  and 
who  were  at  the  time  of  the  study  living  on  reduced  in- 
comes or  were  actually  on  relief.  House-to-house  visits 
were  made  and,  in  every  family  in  which  there  were 
children  under  twenty-one,  interviews  were  conducted. 
A total  of  197  white  and  62  negro  families  were  visited 
in  the  5 cities.  In  these  families  were  603  persons  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  140  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  inclusive.  Of  these  259  families,  41%  had  never 
had  relief  at  any  time,  47%  had  had  relief  during  the 
period  of  the  depression  only,  and  10%  were  those  clas- 
sified as  “chronic”  relief  cases.  At  the  time  of  the  study 
a larger  proportion  of  negro  than  of  white  families  were 
receiving  relief  in  the  five  cities. 

Observations  in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  relief  were 
as  follows : 

“Many  families  stated  that  the  relief  orders  were  insuffi- 
cient and  that  the  groceries  did  not  last  through  the  week 
or  the  two  weeks  for  which  they  were  given.” 

“At  least  two-thirds  of  the  families  visited  and  three-fourths 
of  those  on  relief  since  1930  had  moved  one  or  more  times, 
chiefly  to  obtain  lower  rent  or  because  they  are  unable  to 
pay  rent,  and  10%  of  the  families  reported  eviction.  Seven- 
teen per  cent  of  the  families  had  shared  housing  accommoda- 
tions with  relatives  or  friends  during  at  least  part  of  the 
depression.”  The  housing  of  60%  of  the  families  was  charac- 
terized as  “good  or  fair.”  Thirty-nine  per  cent  had  “poor” 
housing.  This  latter  group  includes  17%,  many  of  whom 
had  been  on  relief  at  sometime  during  the  depression,  who 
were  living  under  “very  poor”  housing  conditions.  Over- 
crowding, defined  as  “two  or  more  persons  per  room,”  was 
found  in  16%  of  the  families,  while  9%  lived  in  badly  con- 
gested quarters. 

“Sixty-six  families,  including  52  having  received  relief,  said 
they  had  not  been  able  to  keep  warm  the  previous  winter.” 

Study  of  the  diets  in  these  families  showed  that  many  of 
them  were  undergoing  serious  deprivations  in  the  matter  of 
the  adequacy  of  their  supply  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  milk. 
In  20%  of  the  families  “the  diet  was  almost  totally  deficient 
in  respect  to  green  vegetables  and  milk.  . . . Fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  families  on  relief  at  time  of  interview  and  6%  of  those 
not  on  relief  bought  no  milk,  either  fresh  or  canned,  during 
the  previous  week.  Canned  milk  was  used  only  by  25%  of 
the  relief  families  and  by  13%  of  the  non-relief  families.  . . . 
The  average  number  of  quarts  per  week  used  by  families  in 
all  cities  was  8.7  and  varied  from  5.3  in  Washington  to  15.8 
in  Racine.” 

“Sixty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  families  visited  were  found 
to  have  an  inadequate  supply  of  clothing,  15%  falling  into 
the  destitute  class.”  The  number  of  families  on  relief  whose 
supply  was  inadequate  was  nearly  twice  the  number  of  those 
not  on  relief  but  having  this  need. 

Public  recreational  opportunities  were  found  to  be  very 
limited,  with  but  one  of  the  five  cities — Racine — having  a social 
settlement  which  served  the  children  included  in  the  study. 
Churches,  clubs,  and  libraries  seemed  to  offer  little  to  this 
group  where,  perhaps,  the  need  for  supervised  leisure-time 
activities  is  intensified  because  of  dissatisfying  home  condi- 
tions. The  writer  notes  that  “the  lack  of  wholesome  recrea- 
tion was  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  the  delinquencies  of 
certain  children  observed  in  the  course  of  the  study.” 

Of  134  children  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
years,  inclusive,  80  had  left  school.  Of  these  80,  it  was  stated 
that  25  had  left  because  they  could  not  supply  the  needed 
books,  clothing,  and  other  items.  Frequently  they  remarked. 
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when  questioned,  that  they  did  not  like  to  go  to  school  when 
the  clothing  of  their  associates  was  so  much  better  than 
theirs.  “Only  28  of  the  80  boys  and  girls  . . . were  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  study.”  Of  these  19  were  boys. 

A summary  of  the  principal  needs  revealed  by  this  study 
lists  the  following  items : 

( 1 ) More  adequate  relief. 

(2)  Increased  facilities  for  case-work  services. 

(3)  Increased  provision  for  preventive  health  services  and 
medical  and  surgical  care  of  the  sick. 

(4)  Specialized  case-work  services  to  children  “living  under 
conditions  conducive  to  neglect  and  delinquency.” 

(5)  Extension  of  educational  and  recreational  opportunities, 
restoration  of  essential  parts  of  the  school  program 
which  have  been  curtailed,  and  provision  of  facilities  for 
the  development  of  creative  skills. 

(6)  Extension  of  library  services. 

(7)  Development  of  varied  programs  of  recreational  activi- 
ties “under  competent  leadership.” 

(8)  Development  of  special  work  opportunities  for  unem- 
ployed young  people,  and  the  correlation  of  these  oppor- 
tunities with  emergency  education,  recreation,  and  guid- 
ance services,  and  case-work  services  to  particular  groups. 

This  article  closes  with  a plea  for  preparedness  for  such 
recurring  economic  crises  by  means  of  federal  and  state 
partnership  in  furnishing  to  American  wage  earners  and 
their  families  “some  measure  of  security  in  jobs  and  earn- 
ings, and  more  adequate  community  services  for  child 
welfare  and  public  health.” 

M.  B. 

<S>  <S>  <S> 

“Medical  Care  for  Relief  Clients” 

By  The  Committee  on  Medical  Care  in  Community  Health 

American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers,  18  East 
Division  Street,  Chicago.  Pamphlet.  23  pp. 

This  is  a lengthy  and  detailed  report  of  the  good  points 
and  shortcomings  of  Emergency  Medical  Relief  in  its 
relation  to  the  relief  recipient.  The  physicians  have  con- 
tinued their  usual  medical  care  to  the  indigents  and  in  re- 
turn have  been  compensated  in  a very  small  m.easure  for 
this  service.  Even  this  small  compensation  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  physicians  as  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  different  states  the  majority  of  families 
are  on  relief.  In  some  states  funds  have  not  been  avail- 
able for  emergency  conditions,  while  the  lack  of  funds  to 
carry  on  a health  program,  which  is  so  essential,  is  an- 
other problem. 

Many  states  had  difficulty  in  successfully  administering 
an  Emergency  Medical  Relief  program.  “The  most  suc- 
cessful plans  left  with  the  medical  profession  responsibility 
for  decision  on  medical  needs  and  adequacy  of  care,  and 
with  the  relief  administration  determination  of  eligibility 
for  relief.”  A thorough  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  relief  administration  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  essential.  Then  education  of  the  case  workers  by 
the  medical  social  workers  as  to  the  health  needs  of  the 
families  and  the  scope  of  the  medical  program  are  the  first 
steps  toward  the  successful  administration  of  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Relief  program. 

Lack  of  funds  at  the  present  time  to  permit  medical 
attention  for  other  than  emergency  conditions  will  no 
doubt  result  in  a continually  increasing  expense  to  the 
communities  or  in  deplorable  health  conditions  among  the 
indigents.  In  the  cities  where  hospital  clinics  and  medical 
social  workers  are  available  families  are  better  cared  for, 
but  in  the  rural  districts,  where  medical  and  social  atten- 
tion is  lacking,  the  needs  of  the  people  are  distressing. 

It  would  seem  from  the  results  of  this  survey  that  if 
funds  were  available,  a successful  and  adequate  health 


service  could  be  administered  to  the  indigents  by  the  med- 
ical profession  and  the  medical  social  workers. 

Tn  a recent  radio  address  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
said : This  lack  of  adequate  medical  service  lays  a burden 
of  pain,  suffering,  and  inefficiency  on  this  Nation  which, 
rich  as  it  is,  exceeds  what  we  can  afford.  The  question 
which  faces  the  American  people  in  the  next  ten  years  is 
not  whether  we  can  afford  to  provide  ourselves  with  satis- 
factory medical  service,  but  rather,  whether  we  can  af- 
ford to  provide  less  than  adequate  medical  care.’  ” 

H.  A.  M. 

<$><$><$>  <S> 

“Seek  Relief  Money  for  Nation-Wide  Health 
Canvass” 

Based  on  an  item  appearing  in  The  Baltimore  Sun,  July  1, 
and  one  appearing  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  5. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is;  desirous  of 
securing  $3,450,000  from  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration to  conduct  a health  inventory  of  50  cities  through- 
out the  country. 

The  inventory  would  include  “a  house-to-house  canvass 
to  obtain  records  of  the  prevalence  of  chronic  diseases  and 
illnesses  of  long  duration  in  sample  groupings  of  the  gen- 
eral population  of  various  income  levels ; physical  exam- 
inations by  physicians  supplemented  by  available  hospital 
records  for  a smaller  sample  of  the  surveyed  persons  to 
evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  canvass  reports ; a survey 
of  medical  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  with  special 
reference  to  the  chronic  diseases.” 

The  Service  is  also  anxious  to  discover,  through  an  in- 
tensive study  lasting  several  years,  “the  importance  and 
effect  of  given  chronic  ailments  on  the  capacity  of  the  pa- 
tient and  family  to  remain  self-supporting  and  in  other 
respects  to  carry  on  as  a useful  member  of  society.” 

The  Citizens’  Medical  Reference  Bureau,  New  York 
City,  has  registered  a protest  with  Harold  L.  Ickes  against 
the  granting  of  the  money,  stating  that  such  work,  in  their 
opinion,  “would  tend  to  foster  disease  and  create  hypo- 
chondriacs.” 

M.  H. 

■$><$■  <S>  <?> 

“Social  Work  in  the  Administration  of  Unemploy- 
ment Relief” 

By  Josephine  Brown,  Administrative  Assistant,  F.  E. 
R.  A. 

F.  E.  R.  A.  Memorandum  A-83.  Mimeographed  Bulletin. 
900  words. 

“Social  Work  has  a wide  scope  which  is  not  always 
clearly  recognized.  Perhaps  the  most  common  error  is  to 
identify  it  with  social  case  work.  Social  Work  includes; 

( 1 ) Social  planning — community  organization 

(2)  Group  work — recreation,  club  work 

(3)  Social  case  work 

(4)  Administration  of  unemployment  (mass)  relief 

“Each  type  of  social  work  shapes  its  methods  to  meet 

the  needs  it  serves ; the  community ; the  group : the  family 
and  the  individual  are  served  by  the  first  three.  The 
fourth  takes  something  from  each  of  the  others,  because 
it  serves  a clientele  which  is  composed  of  families  and 
individuals,  and  cuts  across  group  and  community  lines 
but  is  conditioned  by  both.  This  clientele  presents  a 
(common)  mass  need — economic;  with  a (common) 
mass  underlying  cause  or  problem — unemployment — and 
calls  for  a common  treatment — -relief. 

“Because  eligibility  for  relief  must  be  determined  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  individual  lacks  available  means 
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of  support  and  because  the  amount  of  relief  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  extent  of  the  individuals’  needs,  certain 
of  the  methods  employed  in  social  case  work  are  used. 

“It  is  important  to  remember  however  that  much  of 
social  case  work  practice  is  directed  towards  the  treat- 
ment of  problems  inherent  in  individuals  and  families — 
their  inadequacies,  their  failures,  their  personality  diffi- 
culties. The  administration  of  unemployment  relief  is 
directed  as  a common  problem  which  is  outside  the  in- 
dividual and  beyond  his  control  and  in  this  area  must 
create  its  own  methods. 

“The  unemployed  may  have  other  problems  and  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  themselves,  probably  many  of  them 
have,  but  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  relief  administration 
per  se  to  inquire  into  these  problems  or  treat  them.  If 
the  unemployed  request  advice  and  assistance  with  these 
other  problems  the  relief  administration  may  furnish 
social  treatment  by  developing  social  case  work  as  an 
additional  public  welfare  function,  but  only  when  there 
are  workers  available  who  are  well  equipped  to  give  it. 

“The  practice  of  social  work  in  the  administration  of 
unemployment  relief  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

“The  social  worker  takes  the  attitude  that  the  applicant 
is  in  need  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  Relief  is  re- 
grettable but  no  disgrace. 

“The  Government  recognizes  its  responsibility.  The 
social  worker  is  the  Government’s  agent— handling  pub- 
lic funds.  It  merely  happens  that  for  the  time  being  the 
social  worker  is  on  one  side  of  the  desk  and  the  applicant 
on  the  other. 

“Since  public  funds  must  be  distributed  on  an  equitable 
basis,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  both  eligibility  and  the 
extent  of  need. 

“The  social  worker  and  applicant  undertake  to  do  this 
together,  taking  into  account  facts  regarding  income,  ex- 
penses, work  history,  work  record,  looking  ahead  to  future 
employment.  References  are  given  as  they  would  be 
given  to  a bank  or  department  store  by  anyone  wanting 
to  open  an  account. 

“Then  references  are  looked  up,  income  and  expenses 
checked,  budget  deficiency  estimated,  all  on  a business- 
like basis,  maintaining  a self-respecting  relationship. 

“Relief  is  given  in  cash  preferably  and  the  client  is 
allowed  to  spend  it  as  he  has  spent  his  income  in  the  past, 
without  check-up  or  reporting. 

“The  follow-up  is  on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same 
spirit — the  client  is  asked  to  report  if  there  is  any  change 
in  his  circumstances. 

“Training  is  required  to  administer  relief  because  the 
worker  must  have  skill  in  handling  the  human  element  in 
the  relationships,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  human 
values.  This  is  of  importance  both  to  the  client  and  to 
the  Government.  To  the  client  because  it  maintains  self- 
respect  and  morale — to  the  Government  because,  among 
other  things,  it  makes  possible  a right  interpretation  of  a 
refusal  of  relief  when  a refusal  is  necessary  and  insures 
a friendly  and  understanding  acceptance  of  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant. 

“The  visitors  need  to  know  what  information  is  neces- 
sary and  how  to  secure  it  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice described  above ; how  to  give  relief  promptly,  ade- 
quately, and  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  applicant ; 
how  to  understand  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  appli- 
cant, the  resources  of  the  administration  for  meeting 
them,  and  how  to  advise  the  applicant  in  making  the  best 
use  of  them.  They  also  should  know  how  to  use  agencies 
and  other  community  resources  in  the  interests  of  the 
families  on  relief. 

“In  the  administration  of  unemployment  relief  we  are 


creating  a new  type  of  social  work  and  of  public  welfare. 
We  are  adapting  whatever  is  applicable  from  the  rest  of 
social  work  and  adding  the  results  of  our  own  experience 
in  standards,  methods,  training,  and  terminology.” 

<?><$><$><$> 

“Has  Case  Work  a Place  in  the  Administration  oe 
Public  Relief?” 

By  Elizabeth  H.  Dexter,  Field  Representative  on  Case 
Work  of  the  Nciv  York  T.E.R.A. 

The  Family.  July.  4200  words. 

Social  work  recently  “has  been  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  wastes  and  inadequacies  of  public  relief 
administration.  Social  workers  have  been  acccused 
of  . . . attempting  to  handle  a problem  beyond  their 
• ability  and  experience.  Unemployment  relief,  it  is  as- 
serted, is  a problem  calling  for  the  use  of  sound  business 
methods.  As  for  case  work,  it  may  be  helpful  to  indi- 
viduals in  distress  but  it  has  no  relevance  to  the  plight 
of  millions.  . . . 

"The  task  of  giving  relief  in  relation  to  the  individual) 
need  . . . has  been  minimized,  as  if  it  were  a simple  busi- 
ness transaction  between  a bank  and  its  established  cus- 
tomer. This  attempt  to  simplify  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed client  . . . arises  from  failure  to  face  squarely 
the  problems  that  confront  the  worker  in  public  relief. 
These  are  not  new  problems.  In  fact,  they  are  the  very 
problems  case  work  was  developed  to  meet. 

“In  addition  to  a full  understanding  of  the  services  the 
agency  is  equipped  to  render,  a thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  it  operates,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  community  resources,”  the  public 
relief  worker  “must  have  the  ability  to  evaluate  informa- 
tion about  income,  expenses,  work,  and  social  history,  and 
also  possess  skill  in  interviewing  applicants,  relatives,” 
and  others,  “if  the  validity  of  the  facts  she  establishes  is 
to  be  trusted.  On  the  surface  this  task  may  appear  sim- 
ple to  perform,  but  actually  serious  obstacles  stand  m 
her  way.  . . . 

“Applicants  are  often  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  give 
a true  statement  of  their  circumstances.”  Sometimes  the 
humiliation  of  the  client  “at  seeking  relief  causes  him  to 
understate  his  circumstances  or  fear  of  rejection  leads  him 
to  exaggeration.”  In  fact,  his  “behavior  may  furnish  no 
ready  index  to  what  is  going  on  within  him.  He  may  be 
blustering  and  demanding,  not  in  an  effort  to  conceal  the 
truth  or  to  frighten  the  investigator  into  granting  relief, 
but  because  his  panic  is  so  great  that  he  must  be  assertive 
in  order  to  assure  himself  that  the  control  of  his  life  is 
still  in  his  own  hands.  The  quiet,  unassuming,  grateful 
client  may  be  genuine  in  his  appreciation  of  financial  help, 
or  he  may  have  always  shirked  responsibility  and  have 
found  this  approach  useful  in  persuading  others  to  as- 
sume responsibilitv  for  him.  These  are  some  of  the  atti- 
tudes the  worker  meets  daily  and  which  obscure  those 
simple  facts  the  layman  assumes  it  is  so  easy  to  de- 
termine. . . . 

“For  fifty  years  case  work  has  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  direct,  factual  investigation  and  the  simple  meet- 
ing of  needs.  All  its  skills  have  evolved  out  of  the 
necessity  for  handling  the  same  inevitable  obstacles  that 
confront  the  public  relief  worker  today.  Unless  these 
skills  are  given  to  her,  she  is  likely  to  repeat  the  blunders 
of  the  past  and,  at  the  expense  of  clients  and  community, 
travel  the  same  . . . road  ...  of  trial  and  error.” 

Without  training,  the  worker  “probably  will  not  grasp 
the  psychological  significance  of  behavior  or  understand  it 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  client’s  problem,  . , , If  she 
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is  especially  sensitive  to  pity,  the  pathetic  story  may  blind 
her  to  gross  discrepancies.  A whining  complaint  may 
arouse  suspicion  that  the  client  is  exaggerating,  or  an 
evasion  may  seem  to  her  convincing  evidence  of  dishon- 
esty. . . . Whatever  training  is  available  to  the  worker — 
either  in  a professional  school  of  social  work  or  through 
apprenticeship  training  on  the  job — should  embrace  as  a 
practical  objective  that  of  helping  her  surmount  the  ever- 
present obstacles  her  own  . . . emotional  reactions  create. 

“In  the  development  of  case  work,  one  of  the  most 
important  gains  has  been  the  recognition  and  use  of  the 
worker’s  relationship  with  the  client.  . . . We  do  not 
mean  a subtle  therapeutic  relationship,  but  a willingness  to 
extend  understanding  to  each  client,  irrespective  of  his 
past  history,  his  present  behavior,  or  his  ethical  and  moral 
standards.  A case  work  relationship  involves  a non- 
moralistic  acceptance  of  the  client  as  he  is  and  a recogni- 
tion of  whatever  adjustment  he  has  made  to  life.  With 
this  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  she  can  ap- 
proach the  client  as  a self-respecting  adult  who  has  to  live 
his  life  in  his  own  way.  Without  this  case  work  under- 
standing, the  worker  easily  slips  into  the  parental  role,  un- 
aware that  she  is  forcing  the  client  into  a position  of 
psychological  as  well  as  economic  dependency.  . . . 

“A  constructive  relationship  with  the  client  depends 
partly  on  the  simple  use  the  worker  learns  to  make  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  client’s  participation  in  their  joint 
business.  Each  step  of  investigation  and  follow-up  can 
be  conducted  largely  on  a basis  of  mutual  cooperation. 
Investigation  need  not  be  an  uncritical  or  sentimental 
acceptance  of  a professed  need,  nor  does  it  have  to  be  an 
extensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  disprove 
eligibility  and  protect  the  agency  from  its  enemy — the 
potential  chiseler.  . . . The  problem  of  public  relief  giv- 
ing is  only  partially  that  of  establishing  eligibility.  An 
equally  important  problem  is  that  of  administering  relief 
in  such  ways  as  not  to  damage  personal  initiative  and  in- 
tegrity and  to  safeguard  clients  against  the  psychological 
regression  so  natural  to  economic  dependency.” 

An  important  area  which  “belongs  essentially  to  case 
work  and  not  to  administration  is  that  of  complaints.  The 
confidence  of  both  the  client  and  community  in  the  hon- 
esty, competence,  and  humanity  of  the  organization  often 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  complaints  are  re- 
ceived and  handled.  . . . The  worker  needs  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  burden  of  anxiety  the  client  naturally  carries 
and  needs  to  recognize  his  right  to  place  his  problem  be- 
fore her,  no  matter  how  his  feelings  have  distorted  the 
facts.  ...  It  is  important  to  the  client  and  to  the  agency 
that  he  leave  the  office  feeling  that  his  point  of  view  has 
been  understood,  and  satisfied  that  he  has  been  given  a 
real  hearing  even  if  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  him 
what  he  wants.” 

Another  crucial  problem  that  should  be  handled  by 
trained  workers  is  “that  of  dealing  with  councils  of  the 
unemployed  and  other  pressure  groups.  The  group  as 
well  as  the  individual  has  the  right  to  its  point  of  view, 
even  though  this  is  provocative  and  hostile.  The  unem- 
ployed council  represents  the  interests  of  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  IS  entitled  to  an  interpretation  of  the  agency’s 
policies,  service,  and  limitations.  Demands  should  be  met 
and  heard,  reasonable  requests  granted,  and  full  explana- 
tion given  of  regulations  that  prevent  the  granting  of 
other  requests.  . . . 

As  the  present  unemployment  set-up  takes  a more 
stable,  permanent  form,  the  functions  of  public  relief 
administration  will  necessarily  be  redefined.  At  present 
there  appears  to  be  a tendency  in  some  places  to  restrict 
the  scope  of  this  activity  to  relief  giving,  excluding  all 


other  case  woi'k  services.  Actually,  financial  need  cannot 
be  practically  isolated  from  other  difficulties  which  are 
bound  to  arise  in  individual  situations  and  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  the  period  and  extent  of  dependence.  . . . 
There  is  no  question  that  the  public  agency  should  not  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  existing  community  services ; it  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  that  it  would  ever  be  feasible  for  it  to 
undertake  treatment  of  personality  and  behavior  difficul- 
ties ; but  it  can  hardly  evade  the  practical  case  work  prob- 
lems that  naturally  fall  within  its  area.  . . . It  is  also  im- 
portant for  the  worker  to  be  able  to  recognize  problems 
that  fall  outside  the  function  of  the  agency,  and  to  know 
how  to  interest  the  client  in  seeking  help  from  the  appro- 
priate community  agency.  It  is  through  the  development 
of  cooperative  relationships  with  existing  agencies  that  the 
public  agency  can  find  its  natural  place  in  the  community 
and  the  scope  of  its  case  work  services  can  best  be  de- 
fined. . . . 

“It  has  been  clear  that  one  reason  why  some  social 
workers  have  been  tempted  to  den}'  the  essential  case  work 
character  of  the  public  relief  job  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  training  with  which  they  would  then  be  con- 
fronted.” “If  we  recognize  that  case  work  is  essential  to 
the  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  public  relief, 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  easily  daunted  by 
the  problem  of  training.  . . . Training  is  possible  if  the 
administration  is  sufficiently  convinced  of  its  neces- 
sity. . . . Training  given  on  the  job  has  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  being  related  directly  to  immediate  practical 
problems,  of  affording  an  opportunity  to  utilize  for  educa- 
tional purposes  the  worker’s  daily  experiences,  and  of 
being  integrated  into  the  natural  case  work  activities  of 
the  district.  However,  there  are  no  short  cuts  to  training. 
Time  is  required  and  attempts  to  push  workers  beyond 
their  speed  only  confuse  and  discourage  them.  . . . The 
problem  of  efficiency  in  relief  giving  has  to  be  faced  as  a 
problem  of  case  work  training.”  “If  we  dismiss  the  pub- 
lic relief  job  as  an  inferior  sub-order  of  case  work  and 
believe  it  requires  an  education  basically  less  sound  than 
other  fields  of  case  work,  we  are  blighting  public  relief 
administration  at  its  roots  and  depriving  huge  groups  of 
clients  of  services  they  need.  . . . 

“We  need  to  recognize  that  the  development  of  public 
case  work  is  going  to  demand  time,  careful  experimenta- 
tion, and  the  united  cooperation  of  all  the  social  work 
fields  in  increasing  resources  for  training,  in  surmounting 
false  barriers  between  public  and  private,  and  in  avoiding 
hierarchies  of  case  work  that  would  make  one  area  of 
practice  more  precious  than  another.” 

B.  J.  P. 

<?><$><»-$> 

“Next  Steps  in  National  Organization” 

Social  Work  Today.  July-  3300  words. 

“A  national  membership  organization  of  social  work 
employees  is  on  the  calendar  of  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  (of  Rank  and  File  Groups  in  Social  Work) 
for  launching  at  a constitutional  convention  next  Winter.” 
A committee  has  been  appointed  to  draft  the  constitution. 
“The  draft  constitution  will  be  forwarded  to  the  thirteen 
affiliated  groups  in  September  for  discussion  and  revision. 
A revised  draft  will  be  issued  to  all  rank  and  file  groups 
in  October,  with  the  request  that  instructed  delegates  be 
elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  Cleveland  next 
winter.” 

Following  are  the  problems  with  which  a national  organ- 
ization will  be  faced : 

(1)  “The  problem  of  standard-setting  for  the  country 
as  a whole,”  including  salaries  and  working  conditions. 
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(2)  “The  problem  of  the  unorganized  in  cities  and 
agencies  with  no  organization.” 

(3)  “Relation  to  the  F.E.R.A.,  which  allocates  money 
to  state  and  local  relief  administrations  employing  ap- 
proximately 162,000  workers.” 

(4)  “Relation  to  the  American  Association  of  Social 

Workers.  . . . The  A.A.S.W.,  because  of  its  limited 

membership,  its  program  and  leadership,  cannot  be  termed 
a protective  organization”  nor  can  it  “function  as  an  ef- 
fective instrument  for  the  promotion  of  an  adequate  social 
welfare  program.  Rank  and  file  groups  must  recognize, 
none-the-less,  that  there  exists  within  the  A.A.S.W.  a 
large  group  sympathetic  with  many  of  the  objectives  of  the 
rank  and  file  movement,  whose  support  can  prove  valu- 
able in  the  many  campaigns  now  in  process.  This  group, 
consisting  primarily  of  practitioners,  can  be  mobilized 
more  adequately  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  The 
possibility  of  a united  front  with  the  A.A.S.W.  for 
limited  objectives  should  not  be  overlooked  either.  Both 
types  of  cooperative  effort  imply  the  existence  of  a func- 
tioning national  center  for  the  rank  and  file  movement.” 

(5)  “Relation  to  organized  labor  and  to  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  specifically.  . 

“Early  in  its  discussions,  the  Committee  reached  the 
conclusion  that  protective  organizations  in  the  field  of 
social  work  are  unions  and  must  relate  themselves  organi- 
cally to  other  workers’  organizations.  This  decision  is 
based  upon  the  acceptance  by  rank  and  filers  generally  of 
the  belief  that  social  work  employees  are  workers,  sharing 
with  other  workers  an  identity  of  basic  economic  problems 
and  interests.  The  place  of  workers  is  within  the  organ- 
ized labor  movement,  which  today  means  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Affiliation  would  not  only  enlist  the  strength  of  the 
organized  labor  movement  behind  the  position  rank  and 
file  groups  take  on  salary  issues,  but  will  add  meaning 
to  the  support  given  such  measures  as  the  Workers  Bill, 
etc.” 

However,  the  problem  “is  not  merely  one  of  affiliation 
or  non-affiliation”  as  the  group  may  decide.  Unless  an 
organization  is  built  up  strong  enough  to  force  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  to  grant  a charter,  it  may  be  denied  on  the 
grounds  that  “their  membership  includes  workers  eligible 
to  join  existing  craft  unions  (clerical  workers  and  main- 
tenance workers).” 

(6)  “The  problem  of  national  action  on  social  wel- 
fare issues.  . . . These  issues  cross  state  lines.  With 

Congress  legislating  on  work  and  direct  relief  and  social 
insurance,  and  F.E.R.A.  officials  regulating  relief  stand- 
ards, wage-rates,  labor  relations,  and  working  conditions, 
a national  front  is  the  only  adequate  way  of  meeting  the 
problem.” 

The  principles  of  the  proposed  national  organization 
are  as  follows: 

A.  The  objectives  of  the  national  organization  shall  be: 

(1)  The  protection  of  the  economic  welfare  of  social 
work  employees. 

(2)  Support  of  a broad  platform  of  social  welfare. 

(3)  The  maintenance  and  advancement  of  professional 
and  vocational  standards. 

B.  The  form  of  the  national  organization  shall  provide  for : 

(1)  Membership  open  to  all  employees  of  social  agencies, 
public  and  private,  with  the  exception  of  executives 
and  other  persons  with  the  right  to  hire  and  fire. 

(2)  Autonomy  for  chapters  or  locals,  within  the  limits 
of  these  principals. 

C.  The  guiding  principles  of  the  national  organization  shall 
include : 

(1)  Democratic  control. 

(2)  No  discrimination  against  members  or  prospective 
members  because  of  sex,  race,  color,  creed,  or  poli- 
tical affiliation. 


(3)  Acceptance  of  collective  bargaining  as  the  primary 
method  of  advancing  the  economic  welfare  of  its 
members. 

(4)  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  joint  action  on 
common  issues  with  other  workers’  groups  and  the 
possibility  of  eventual  affiliation  with  the  organized 
labor  movement  on  a national  scale. 

G.  R.  W. 

<$><*><*><» 

“Community  Study,  Social  Work,  and  Books” 

By  Fon  W.  Boardman,  Jr. 

Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Pamphlet.  16  pp.  Free. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  “to  examine 
the  growth  of  social  work  literature,  and  to  consider  its 
place  in  society  today.  The  more  specific  intent  is  to  in- 
dicate how  in  one  area.  New  York  City,  one  organization, 
the  Welfare  Council,  is  gathering  social  data,  and  how  one 
publisher,  Columbia  University  Press,  is  acting  as  the 
agent  whereby  those  data  are  made  easily  accessible  to 
those  who  are  faced  with  the  day-to-day  social  problems 
of  the  w'orld’s  largest  city.” 

The  five  main  sections  of  the  pamphlet  are  titled : 

(1)  The  Agencies  Join  Hands 

(2)  The  Social  Workers  and  Community  Study 

(3)  New  York  under  the  Microscop>e 

(4)  The  Social  Worker  and  His  Publishers 

(5)  The  Finished  Product. 

The_  first  concerns  itself  with  the  birth  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City.  The  second  is  a history  of 
social  work  literature  and  research,  mentioning  numerous 
works  and  workers  of  the  past  century.  Studies  applicable 
to  New  York  City  alone  and  the  work  being  done  there  is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  third  section.  The  fourth  dis- 
cusses the  work  of  the  Columbia  University  Press,  men- 
tioning and  classifying  the  numerous  works  of  this  body. 
Chapter  Five  discusses  the  relationship  between  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  social  work,  and  the  necessity  of  liter- 
ature if  both  are  to  endure. 

There  is  a list  at  the  end  of  the  studies  made  by  the  Re- 
search Bureau  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 

W.  S.  M. 

^ ^ 

‘ Unemployable  Persons  on  the  Emergency  Relief 

Rolls  in  Michigan” 

Report  of  the  State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commis- 
sion, Lansing,  Michigan.  ' Pamphlet.  31  pp. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  has  pro- 
posed to  return  the  unemployable  persons  on  the  relief 
rolls  to  the  states  and  local  governments  in  the  very  near 
future.  It  was  never  intended  that  the  chronic  indigents, 
needy,  aged,  or  those  other  groups  whose  destitution  was 
caused  by  factors  other  than  unemployment,  should  be 
cared  for  with  emergency  relief  funds.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Commission  of  Michi- 
gan has  recently  made  a study  to  determine  the  extent  of 
unemployability  among  the  persons  on  the  emergency  re- 
lief rolls  in  Michigan. 

Who  are  the  Unemployables? 

“Unemployability  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  and  iron- 
clad definition.  A man  may  be  unemployable  because  he 
is  too  young  or  too  old  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  gainful 
employment,  because  he  is  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped, or  because  of  defects  of  temperament.  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  each 
of  these  causes  of  unemployability  ceases  to  be  merely  a 
relative  disadvantage  to  the  worker  and  becomes  a com- 
plete barrier  to  employment.”  However,  a great  majority 
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of  the  unemployable  cases  on  the  emergency  rolls  are  either 
aged  persons  who  have  never  before  received  public  relief 
or  mothers  with  dependent  children  who  have  no  able- 
bodied  wage  earner  to  aid  them. 

This  survey  revealed  that  over  154, OCX)  of  the  191,757 
cases,  or  about  81  out  of  every  hundred,  contained  at  least 
one  employable  worker.  The  remaining  37,364  cases,  or 
19  out  of  every  hundred,  contained  no  employable  worker. 
These  cases,  on  the  face  of  the  data,  may  be  expected  to 
remain  permanently  dependent  upon  public  aid  of  some 
kind. 

The  report  deals  briefly  with  the  subjects  of  Old  Age 
Allowances  and  Pensions,  Mothers’  Pensions,  Invalidity, 
Illness,  Chronic  Unemployment,  and  Borderline  Employ- 
ability,  emphasizing  the  “increasing  need  of  a well  rounded 
program  of  social  legislation  which  will  protect  the  or- 
dinary citizen  against  the  hazards  of  a mechanized  and 
highly  unstable  economic  system,  and  provide  him  with 
at  least  a minimum  of  economic  security.’’ 

On  the  basis  of  this  study  the  Relief  Commission  of 
Michigan  makes  the  following  recommendations  for  the 
future  care  of  unemployables: 

( 1 ) “Payment  of  adequate  old-age  pensions  on  a non- 
contributory basis,  pending  the  development  of  a nation- 
wide contributory  pension  system.  Reduction  of  the  mini- 
mum age  limit  from  70  to  65  or  60  years  is  recommended. 

(2)  “Payment  of  pensions  at  least  as  adequate  as  old- 
age  allowances  to  mothers  with  dependent  children,  with 
state  participation  in  the  financing  of  such  assistance. 

(3)  “Provision  for  invalids  and  disabled  workers  and 
their  dependents  through  cash  allowances  which  permit 
them  to  maintain  their  own  homes,  with  institutionalization 
only  when  absolutely  necessary ; with  ultimate  expectation 
of  a system  of  public  health  insurance  to  care  for  those 
temporarily  disabled. 

(4)  “Complete  revision  of  the  existing  poor-laws,  and 
establishment  of  an  integrated  county  welfare  unit  to  care 
for  all  types  of  needy  citizens,  with  no  special  discrimina- 
tion against  those  not  specifically  covered  by  the  old-age 
and  invalidity  allowances  and  mothers’  pensions.’’ 

M.  R.  B. 

<s>  <s>  ^ <s> 

“The  Unemployed  Foreign-Born” 

By  Harold  Fields 

Reprinted  from  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for 
May;  distributed  by  the  National  League  for  Ameri- 
can Citizenship,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Pamphlet.  9 pp. 

Indications  are  that  an  undue  proportion  of  the  unem- 
ployed population  of  this  country  is  composed  of  the 
foreign-born.  This  situation  has  been  fostered  by  the  dis- 
crimination which  employers  show  against  aliens,  par- 
ticularly against  those  who  have  not  attempted  to  become 
naturalized. 

A statistical  survey  made  by  the  author  in  1928  re- 
vealed that  “three  out  of  every  five  jobs  in  industry  de- 
manded citizenship  as  a prerequisite  for  placement.  . . . 
Almost  the  only  openings  found  available  for  aliens  were 
those  where  unskilled  and  migratory  labor  is  required. 
In  all  other  fields  of  endeavor,  citizen-employees  are 
favored  because  it  is  felt  that  they  possess  a greater 
sense  of  responsibility  and  represent  a lessened  labor 
turnover.  ...  In  further  support  of  this  attitude  em- 
ployers claim  that  citizenship  usually  implies  a better  edu- 
cation and  assumes  an  increased  ability  to  understand  in- 
structions and,  consequently,  assures  them  of  a higher 


type  of  intelligent  worker.  They  maintain  too  that  the 
basic  characteristics  of  citizenship  are  of  importance  in 
developing  managing  officials  such  as  foremen,  superin- 
tendents, and  other  executives  and  that  these  types  are 
preferable  to  the  lower  strata  of  workers. 

“It  is  generally  held  that  an  alien  who  has  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  a citizen,  or  who  has  taken  out  his 
naturalization  papers,  is  more  likely  to  settle  down  as  a 
permanent  and  desirable  member  of  the  community  in 
which  he  works  than  one  who  wanders  from  job  to  job. 
Yet  the  very  instability  of  work  in  one  of  our  largest 
industries,  namely  that  of  construction,  makes  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  workers  to  move  from  location  to  location 
along  with  the  job,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  meet  one 
of  the  basic  requirements  for  citizenship.  A permanent 
residence,  as  recjuired  by  law,  cannot  be  maintained  by 
structural  workers  or  unskilled  laborers  who  must  seek 
their  work  by  moving  about. 

“With  the  coming  of  the  depression  and  the  consequent 
decreasing  market  for  labor,  a confidential  survey  showed 
that  discriminating  policies  had  vastly  increased.  In  the 
city  of  New  York  alone,  where  so  large  a part  of  the 
population  is  foreign-born,  a test  study  showed  that  in- 
dustries which  had  heretofore  admitted  aliens  to  work 
were  refusing  them  occupation ; and  further  that  where 
the  policy  of  discrimination  against  aliens  had  been  prac- 
ticed before,  it  was  now  being  extended  to  a still  greater 
degree.  In  Detroit,  Trenton,  Jersey  City,  and  other 
municipalities  similar  policies  were  followed  in  private 
industry  and  municipal  regulations.” 

A factor  operating  against  the  employment  of  aliens 
in  certain  special  fields  is  the  legislative  discrimination  by 
means  of  which  various  states  deny  “aliens  the  right  to 
engage  in  specified  occupations  or  professions  unless 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  first  or  second  papers.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  330  such  laws.  The  educated 
alien  who  wishes  to  enter  a profession  finds  the  difficulties 
and  the  handicaps  greatest.  In  many  instances  he  is  not 
able  to  overcome  them  because  of  the  residence  require- 
ment for  citizenship  which  demands  a minimum  period  of 
five  years  before  naturalization  will  be  granted.  During 
that  time  he  cannot  practice  the  profession  for  which  he 
has  been  equipped  and  probably  cannot  engage  in  any 
other  form  of  occupation.  Seven  states  require  doctors  to 
be  citizens  before  they  can  be  licensed  and  fourteen  others 
permit  them  to  practice  only  if  they  possess  first  papers. 
Lawyers  are  not  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  34  states  unless 
citizens,  in  eight  more  states  not  without  first  papers.  Ac- 
countants must  be  citizens  in  15  states  and  first  paper 
holders  may  qualify  in  25  states.  The  issuance  of  gen- 
eral licenses  for  technological  occupations  also  is  fre- 
quently denied  to  aliens  on  the  legal  postulate  that  the 
state  has  a special  interest  in  the  privileges  covered  by 
such  licenses.” 

Certain  occupations  which  “involve  careful  and  long 
preparation  are  fast  being  limited  (by  state  legislation) 
to  non-aliens  only.  ...  All  of  these  disbarments  to 
work  are  creating  untold  suffering  to  persons  legally 
resident  in  this  country  who  are  unable  at  the  present 
moment  to  change  their  status.  It  seems  unwarranted  to 
discriminate  against  these  persons  on  the  basis  of  their 
political  allegiance.  If  any  form  of  discrimination  should 
be  practiced  in  this  country,  it  should  be  not  against  those 
who  are  here  legally,  either  by  right  of  admission  to  the 
country  or  by  right  of  birth,  but  against  those  who  are 
here  for  temporary  residence.  For  the  latter  group,  dis- 
criminatory laws  are  proper.  Any  person  admitted  to  this 
country  for  permanent  residence  has  assumed  that,  in  be- 
ing so  admitted,  he  has  the  right  to  be  self-supporting  and 
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that  he  will  be  given  full  opportunity  to  work  in  this 
country  if  positions  are  available.  Having  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States  with  this  understanding,  it  is  unfair 
and  unreasonable  to  deny  them  work  now,  because  of  their 
alien  status.  Such  a situation  works  untold  hardships  on 
the  alien  himself,  and  leaves  an  added  burden  on  the  com- 
munity which  is  thus  called  upon  to  support  him  through 
public  relief.” 

Furthermore,  “the  more  powerful  position  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  secured  in  our  indus- 
trial world  today  causes  its  refusal  to  admit  aliens  to  its 
ranks  to  make  the  present  state  of  alien  unemployment 
still  more  acute. 

“The  question  arises  why  more  aliens  do  not  become 
citizens  and  thus  overcome  their  handicaps.  The  answer 
is  fourfold.  First,  the  heavy  expense  for  those  who  are  in 
a position  to  naturalize  . . . Obviously,  where  work 

is  denied  to  persons  because  they  are  aliens,  they  cannot 
earn  money  with  which  to  pay  for  documents  which  will 
change  their  status  to  that  of  citizens.  In  essence,  they 
cannot  work  because  they  are  not  citizens  and  they  can- 
not become  citizens  because  they  cannot  work.”  The  other 
deterrents  are  the  number  of  years’  residence  required  for 
naturalization,  the  age  requirements  preventing  foreign- 
bom  minors  from  attaining  citizenship,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  proving  legality  of  arrival  for  many  of  the 
group  who  came  here  between  1921  and  1924. 

“These  four  groups  account  for  at  least  90%  of  the 
6,000,000  aliens  in  the  country.  To  impose  an  industrial 
handicap  on  so  large  a part  of  our  population,  which  pos- 
sesses a political  status  not  of  its  own  choosing  and  now 
beyond  its  control,  not  only  aggravates  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  but  retards  every  plan  for  assimilation 
and  for  the  development  of  a homogeneous  population. 

“A  program  is  needed  that  will  realig^n  employment  on 
a basis  more  just  than  the  present  one.  Capital  and  labor 
alike  should  create  no  distinction  which  will  discriminate 
between  groups  that  are  in  this  country  legally — ^by  birth 
or  by  official  admission.  The  only  logical  distinction 
should  be  between  those  who  are  here  by  legal  right  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  who  either  came  to  this  country 
illegally  or  who  were  admitted  for  temporary  purposes  on 
the  other.  Employment  should  be  available  to  anyone  who 
qualifies  as  to  fitness  for  the  work  and  who  is  (a)  born 
in  the  United  States,  or  (b)  a naturalized  citizen,  or  (c) 
a holder  of  first  papers,  or  (d)  in  possession  of  proper 
credentials  showing  his  legal  admission  to  this  country, 
or  (e)  not  deportable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
resided  here  before  and  since  July  1,  1924.  Such  a policy 
will  arouse  no  antagonisms  nor  cause  claims  of  unfair 
practices  to  be  circulated.  Such  a policy  too  vdll  cause  a 
traer  sense  of  citizenship  to  develop  which  will  in  time 
lead  to  solid  industrial  gains.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$>  ^ <s>  <$> 

“The  Administration  of  Home  Relief  in  New  York 
City” 

By  The  Governor’s  Commission  On  Unemployment  Re- 
lief, 79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pam- 
phlet. 122  pp. 

The  report  of  the  Commission,  which  was  submitted 
to  Governor  Lehman  June  24,  1935,  is  the  result  of  a 
joint  analysis  of  the  administration  of  relief  in  New  York 
City  made  by  the  Commission  and  the  Mayor’s  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Relief.  The  Mayor’s  Com- 
mittee assumed  the  burden  of  analyzing  the  extent  of  un- 
employment and  the  adequacy  of  relief  allowances.  The 


Commission  confined  its  efforts  to  a study  of  the  technical 
problems  of  organization  and  administration.  The  Com- 
mission based  its  study  on  the  assumption  that  for  at  least 
some  years  to  come,  large  numbers  of  citizens  will  require 
public  assistance  and  that  such  relief  should  be  organized 
on  a sound  operating  basis. 

As  an  interpretative  key  to  the  defects  in  administra- 
tive machinery  for  which  the  Commission  recommends 
certain  specific  remedies,  a survey  of  the  historical  back- 
ground is  given,  which  in  brief  is  as  follows : 

The  Charter  of  greater  New  York  City,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1898,  makes  it  legally  impossible  for  the  City  of 
New  York  to  grant  relief  to  persons  living  in  their  own 
homes.  State  laws  passed  from  time  to  time  have,  how- 
ever, created  various  kinds  of  categorical  relief — Mother’s 
Aid,  Assistance  to  the  Aged,  the  Blind,  and  Veterans. 
A state  law  also  provides  for  outdoor  relief  to  any  per- 
son who  has  served  at  any  time  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
America. 

The  burden  of  relief  to  the  unemployed  in  the  first 
years  of  the  depression  fell  largely  upon  private  agencies. 
As  the  volume  of  need  increased,  special  large  funds  were 
raised,  supplemented  by  smaller  campaigns  in  some  of 
the  boroughs,  by  funds  raised  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
“School  Relief  Committee.”  A great  part  of  the  funds 
so  raised  were  dispensed  in  purchases  of  food,  clothing, 
etc.,  and  through  a “Made  Work  Program.”  Late  in  the 
summer  of  1931  the  State  Legislature  passed  the  “Works 
Act”  creating  the  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. A total  of  $20,000,000  was  appropriated 
to  be  used  for  partial  reimbursement  to  localities  for  home 
and  work  relief  expenditures. 

Still  looking  upon  the  need  in  the  light  of  an  emergency, 
the  task  of  organizing  the  machinery  for  administration  of 
relief  under  the  newly  adopted  Home  Relief  Bureau  in 
New  York  City  was  undertaken  on  an  emergency  basis. 
Free  space  was  found  for  central  and  borough  offices,  and 
a precinct  office  was  established  in  a public  school  of  each 
of  the  79  political  precincts  (later  reduced  to  26). 

On  the  same  temporary  basis  100  trained  social  workers 
(later  increased  to  150)  were  placed  in  supervisory  posi- 
tions and  1000  investigators  and  1000  clerical  and  main- 
tenance workers  were  provided  from  relief  rolls.  To 
quote  the  report:  “Improvisation,  not  planning,  was  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  organization.” 

The  creation  of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau  added  one 
more  type  of  relief  to  an  already  uncoordinated  system 
of  public  relief  administration.  To  quote  again  from  the 
report : “As  an  historical  growth,  the  lack  of  coordination 
in  administration  and  financial  responsibility  is  under- 
standable but  in  planning  for  the  future  of  public  as- 
sistance it  is  essential  that  it  be  eliminated.”  The  first 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  is  an  ultimate  co- 
ordination and  integration  of  all  of  the  forms  of  relief, 
which  are  now  administered  by  various  municipal  de- 
partments and  boards,  into  a single  public  relief  depart- 
ment, such  a step  not  to  be  taken,  however,  until  the 
Home  Relief  load  has  decreased  to  more  normal  propor- 
tions. The  recommendation  involves  an  amendment  to  the 
City  Charter  to  permit  the  granting  of  home  relief,  and 
includes  a clarification  of  relations  of  the  New  York 
City  Emergency  Relief  Board  and  the  State  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

The  Commission  next  turns  its  attention  in  the  report 
to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Bureau.  Its  observations  on  the  relations  of  the  two 
Bureaus,  “Home  Relief”  and  “Work  Relief,”  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  coming  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Work 
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Program,  which  is  designed  to  draw  a strict  cleavage  be- 
tween Work  Relief  and  Direct  Relief.  Quoting  from  the 
report : “The  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  although  pre- 
sumably an  integrated  agency,  is  composed  of  two  units — 
The  Home  Relief  Bureau  and  the  Works  Division — 
which  frequently  do  not  coordinate  their  work  to  any 
marked  degree.”  The  Work  Relief  program  has  evolved 
under  the  philosophy  “that  the  unemployed  should  be 
given  work  with  only  a minimum  control  or  investigation 
of  the  relief  needs,  family  situation,  etc.,  of  the  worker.” 
It  is  reported  that  in  January,  1935,  there  were  still 
35,000  cases  to  be  investigated  for  the  first  time. 

The  Commission,  after  recommending  similar  investiga- 
tions for  work  relief  and  home  relief  cases,  concentrates 
its  attention  on  the  organization  and  administrative  struc- 
ture of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau. 

The  defects  which  the  Commission  points  out  and  for 
which  corrections  are  proposed  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 ) The  lines  of  responsibility  and  relationships  of  the 
several  divisions  within  the  Central  Office  have  never  been 
exactly  defined.  “Particularly  is  this  true  when  the  con- 
sultative and  service  divisions  are  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  precinct.  Sometimes  they  are  available  for 
consultation  with  the  precinct  staff  in  the  carrying  out  of 
its  functions ; sometimes  they  stand  in  consultative  rela- 
tion to  the  director  in  formulating  procedures  only;  and 
sometimes  they  assume  administrative  functions  and  direct 
operations.  Policies  tend  to  conflict,  instructions  issued 
by  the  central  office  are  not  well  coordinated,  and  orders 
— the  force  of  which  is  not  clear  to  the  precinct  staffs — 
harass  the  precinct  officers  and  frequently  disrupt  the 
basically  necessary  routine.” 

The  Commission,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  Cen- 
tral Office  of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau  should  be  re- 
organized to  provide  clearer  lines  of  authority  and  to  pre- 
vent the  existing  confusion  and  duplication  of  orders  em- 
anating from  this  source  to  the  precincts.  A clearer  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  administrative  and  con- 
sulting sections  of  the  Central  Office. 

(2)  The  borough  offices  have  served  as  clearing  houses 
and  have  decentralized  administration.  However,  the 
Commission  feels  that  they  have  often  interposed  an  un- 
necessary step  in  procedure  and  have  thus  contributed  to 
involved  processes  and  delay  in  prompt  service. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  abolishment  of  the 
Borough  offices,  the  line  of  authority  to  be  directly  from 
Central  to  Precinct  offices. 

(3)  The  equipment  of  the  precinct  offices  is  described 
as  follows : 

“They  are  overcrowded,  poorly  lighted,  and  badly 
ventilated.  There  is  in  most  precincts  no  provision  for 
privacy  and  interviews  are  conducted  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  all  who  chance  to  be  waiting.  The  in- 
vestigators must  do  their  clerical  work  crowded  to- 
gether in  noisy  rooms,  often  at  long,  rough  tables,  sit- 
ting on  backless  benches  with  barely  room  enough  to 
write  and  with  no  place  to  keep  their  memoranda  and 
necessary  records.  They  have  no  stenographic  service 
which  results  in  a great  loss  of  time  and  most  of  them 
must  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  desk  card  files, 
notebooks,  paper,  pens,  and  pencils.  Little  provision 
has  been  made  for  private  offices  in  which  investigators 
and  the  supervisors  can  have  thorough  and  frank  dis- 
cussions. The  lack  of  adequate  intra  office  telephone 
facilities  causes  wasteful  delays.” 

The  recommendation  is  obvious.  “Adequate  physical 
quarters  and  equipment  should  be  provided  as  soon  as 
possible  for  all  precinct  offices.” 


(4)  The  present  duties  of  the  investigators  are  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

“In  carrying  out  his  duties,  the  investigator  must  in- 
vestigate new  cases  and  re-investigate  old  cases.  He 
must  also  serve  as  messenger  to  deliver  rent  vouchers, 
coal  ticket  books,  and  food  tickets,  and  is  further  re- 
quired to  collect  information  for  numerous  surveys  em- 
inating  from  the  central  office.  Under  present  condi- 
tions he  writes  up  his  case  record  notes  by  hand,  does 
all  the  paper  work  connected  with  voucher  delivery, 
relief  authorization,  and  so  forth.  As  a consequence, 
about  half  of  his  day  is  taken  up  in  the  office  with  this 
work  and  in  making  the  necessary  contacts  with  unit 
clerks,  the  aide  and  supervisor  to  whom  he  is  assigned. 
The  half  day  spent  in  the  field  permits  but  an  average 
of  ten  minutes  per  visit  to  the  client.” 

The  Commission  recommends  that  “investigators 
should  be  freed  of  the  burdens  of  performing  unneces- 
sary clerical  tasks,  so  that  they  can  give  more  intensive 
attention  to  the  fundamental  duties  of  investigation  and 
supervision  of  relief  clients.  The  position  of  investiga- 
tor should  be  recognized  as  the  key  position  of  the  en- 
tire relief  administration  and  all  policies  and  procedures 
should  be  developed  to  facilitate  and  assist  their  work.” 
Adequate  stenographic  service  should  be  provided  to 
relieve  the  visitors  of  clerical  duties. 

(5)  At  present  members  of  the  Consultative  Staff  have 
independent  contacts  with  relief  clients.  This  is  con- 
fusing to  the  investigator.  The  Commission  recommends 
that  the  service  divisions  within  the  precinct — medical, 
nutritional,  occupational,  etc. — should  not  establish  con- 
tacts with  relief  clients  except  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
investigators  responsible  for  the  case. 

(6)  Investigators  are  supervised  by  aides,  unit  super- 
visors, and  supervisor.  It  is  recommended  that  the  aide 
be  eliminated. 

(7)  The  responsibility  for  recruiting,  selecting  person- 
nel, and  for  determining  personnel  policies  has  been  di- 
vided and  uncoordinated.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  is  that  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  Home 
Relief  Bureau  should  be  expanded  and  given  general 
control  over  personnel  policies,  employee  selection,  pro- 
motion, transfer,  and  dismissal. 

C.  B.  P. 

<$><$>  <j> 

“Vacations  Put  Jobless  Key  West  in  Prosperity 
Class  in  Year” 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July  5.  750  words. 

In  one  year  the  F.E.R.A.  has  put  the  bankrupt  city  of 
Key  West,  Florida  on  its  feet.  Under  the  direction  of 
Julius  F.  Stone,  Florida  Relief  Administrator,  this  ex- 
industrial and  ex-military  center  has  been  transformed 
into  a tourists’  mecca.  The  season  just  closed  attracted 
38,000  visitors, — a record-breaking  number. 

The  labor  necessary  to  rehabilitate  or  inaugurate  fa- 
cilities of  the  city  was  furnished  by  a Volunteer  Work 
Corps  of  4,004  men  who  worked  for  a total  of  1,749,440 
hours  without  pay.  They  altered  or  demolished  buildings 
which  lacked  beauty  or  usefulness,  cleared  city  streets  and 
lots  of  refuse,  and  put  bathing  beaches  in  order. 

The  Navy  Department  put  its  submarine  base  at  the 
disposal  of  the  F.E.R.A.  for  use  as  a yacht  basin ; Mr. 
Stone  made  possible  the  subsidizing  of  Key  West  Airways 
in  the  interests  of  tourist  travel ; relief  artists  painted 
murals  for  public  or  semi-public  edifices ; the  home  of  an 
old  sea  captain  was  converted  into  an  art  gallery;  what  is 
said  to  be  the  first  and  only  tropical,  open-air  aquarium 
in  the  world  was  constructed ; sport  tournaments,  physical 
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education  exhibitions,  and  other  entertainment  features 
were  sponsored ; and  free  classes  were  conducted  in  art, 
dancing,  music,  dramatics,  handicrafts,  and  other  sub- 
jects. 

Apartments,  homes,  and  hotels  were  put  back  on  a self- 
liquidating  basis  of  operation.  Yet  not  all  this  type  of 
work  was  relief-financed;  private  building  activities  in- 
creased 350%  within  the  year. 

Improvements  destined  for  completion  by  the  coming 
winter  season  include  a swimming  pool,  a bridle  path  sys- 
tem and  an  experimental  farm,  where  produce  will  be 
raised  for  the  unemployed  while  experts  study  the  truck 
farming  possibilities  of  the  area.  ^ ^ 

<S>  <$>  <®>  <$> 

“Cost  of  Administration  in  the  Emergency  Relief 
Program” 

State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commission,  Lansing, 
Michigan.  Pamphlet.  24  pp. 

The  State  Relief  Administrator  of  the  Michigan  State 
Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commission,  in  presenting 
this  report  to  the  governor,  summarizes  it  as  follows : 

“The  report  shows,  in  brief,  the  nature  and  the 
cost  of  the  administrative  machinery  needed  to  dis- 
pense relief,  to  prevent  the  granting  of  relief  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  genuinely  in  need,  and  to  provide  a 
thorough  accounting  of  the  public  funds  used  for 
relief.” 

There  is  an  unspoken  challenge  to  any  governmental 
agency  disbursing  public  funds  as  to  the  wise  and  efficient 
administration  of  such  expenditures.  _ To  answer  this 
challenge,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  a certain  point 
below  which  a reduction  of  administrative  costs  will  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  relief.  Such  an 
increase  will  be  inevitable  if  there  is  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  investigators  to  weed  out  persons  ineligible  for  re- 
lief and  if  there  are  insufficient  records  to  effect  proper 
financial  control. 

Relief  administration  has  become  so  important  that 
trained  personnel,  standardized  procedures,  and  compre- 
hensive financial  records  are  the  only  guarantees  of  true 
economy.  Adequate  investigation  tends  toward  the  re- 
duction of  the  total  volume  of  relief,  and  a trained  and 
efficient  staff  prevents  much  injustice  which  might  other- 
wise result  from  untrained  workers  being  misled  by  emo- 
tional appeals.  In  any  well  planned  program  of  relief, 
complete  case  records  are  essential ; and  proper  accounting 
records  are  necessary  to  prevent  waste  and  to  control  ex- 
penditures. 

Administration  expenditures  in  the  case  of  works 
projects  should  be  considered  an  investment  in  permanent 
public  improvements.  In  other  words,  the  services  of 
professional  engineers  and  of  safety  supervisors  are  a 
natural  part  of  the  cost  in  each  permanent  public  work. 
Seemingly  high  administrative  costs  of  special  programs, 
such  as  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Program,  can  be  justi- 
fied as  preventing  permanent  dependency  when  families 
are  eventually  removed  from  relief  rolls.  Similarly,  sav- 
ings in  grants  of  direct  relief  are  effected  through  the 
special  administrative  activities  connected  with  Thrift 
Gardens  and  Surplus  Commodity  Distribution. 

“In  general,  a certain  part  of  the  cost  of  administration 
represents  the  cost  of  constructive,  individualized  relief 
measures  which  have  been  substituted  for  the  palliative 
method  of  the  old  poor  relief  system.” 


Interesting  Sidelights 

With  reference  to  the  one  quarter  of  the  administrative 
employees  formerly  on  relief  in  Michigan,  the  Bulletin 
explains  that  they  are  now  classified  as  non-relief  em- 
ployees, since  their  compensation  is  based  upon  service 
rendered  rather  than  need. 

Costs  of  county  relief  administration  average  8.1%  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  Michigan  relief  program ; cost  of  state 
office  supervision,  an  additional  0.5%. 

Michigan  uses  five  measuring  sticks  of  administrative 
efficiency  in  the  counties : ( 1 ) The  per  cent  which  ad- 

ministrative costs  bear  to  the  total  relief  expenditures ; 
(2)  the  cost  of  administration  per  relief  case;  (3)  the 
number  of  relief  cases  to  each  Administrative  Employee ; 
(4)  the  average  relief  grant  per  family;  (5)  the  percent- 
age of  administrative  costs  incurred  in  travelling. 

D.  W.  W. 

<»<?><$>-$> 

“Shelter  Care  and  the  Local  Homeless  Man” 

By  Alvin  Roseman  of  the  American  Public  W elf  are  Asso- 
ciation 

Public  Administration  Service,  850  East  58  Street,  Chi- 
cago. Pamphlet.  56  pp.  50^ 

The  recognition  of  a minimum  standard  of  living  for 
all  members  of  society  as  a governmental  responsibility, 
together  with  the  influence  of  modern  social  case  work 
principles,  has  raised  the  standard  of  public  aid.  How- 
ever, the  men  traditionally  labeled  as  “local  homeless” 
have,  in  most  communities,  received  less  attention  than 
other  groups ; and,  taken  as  a whole,  the  public  assistance 
afforded  them  has  been  maintained  at  a level  which  has 
characterized  the  treatment  of  non-family  men  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  These  men  present  a large  problem  in 
the  big  cities  and  Mr.  Roseman  feels  that  the  time  has 
come  when  treatment  of  them  must  be  altered. 

The  study  which  is  the  basis  of  this  monograph  deals 
specifically  with  the  care  of  non-family  resident  men  in 
Chicago.  In  this  report  Mr.  Roseman,  considering  the 
Chicago  picture  typical,  relates  the  conditions  under  which 
these  men  live. 

The  author  personally  visited  the  various  shelters.  His 
findings  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  The  program  for  the  resident  non-family  man  which 
was  established  as  a temporary  plan  to  meet  an  emergency 
continues,  after  four  years  of  experience,  on  practically  the 
same  basis  as  first  established. 

(2)  The  type  of  care  and  amount  of  relief  given  to  these 
men  when  compared  to  the  service  and  relief  given  other  per- 
sons is  discriminatory. 

(3)  The  majority  of  the  men  being  cared  for  by  the 
Service  Bureau  for  Men  in  shelters  have  work  records  that 
indicate  stability  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  integrated  into  the  local  community,  for  the  relief  and 
social  problems  of  the  group  of  non-family  men  differ  only 
in  a small  degree  from  the  relief  and  social  problems  of  any 
other  group  of  persons. 

(4)  Included  among  the'  shelter  population  is  a group  of 
minors,  seventeen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  receive 
care  only  slightly  differentiated  from  that  accorded  the  adult 
population  in  the  shelters. 

The  main  theme  of  Mr.  Roseman’s  article  is  that  the 
present  shelter  program  is  unsound,  the  three  primary 
reasons  being: 

(1)  The  shelter  program  frequently  uproots  men  who 
have  maintained  some  kind  of  homes  in  family  groups,  indi- 
vidual quarters,  boarding  houses,  or  hotels  and  isolates  them 
jrom  normal  community  life. 

(2)  Shelter  life  induces  deterioration  and  creates  a group 
of  dependent  men  whose  capacities  for  rehabilitation  progres- 
sively diminish. 

(3)  The  defects  of  the  shelter  program  are  inherent,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  many  cities.  A number  of 
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these  cities,  including  Chicago,  have  endeavored  during  the 
past  several  years  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  men  in 
shelters  by  introducing  improvements  in  service'  and  by  pro- 
viding recreational  facilities,  vocational  training,  and  educa- 
tional programs.  Such  efforts  have  met  with  little  response 
and  there  has  not  been  any  appreciable  improvement  in  morale 
among  the  men. 

Other  findings  of  the  study  are  that  the  outdoor  relief 
consisting  of  a five-dollar  grocery  order  per  month,  -which 
is  based  on  what  it  costs  to  house  and  feed  a man  in  a 
shelter,  is  entirely  inadequate  and  forces  the  men  to  sup- 
plement their  relief,  often  by  questionable  practices,  or 
to  give  up  their  status  in  the  community  and  accept 
shelter  care. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  group  of  minors  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  remainder  of  the  group.  For 
the  adults  there  must  be  recognition  of  the  need  for  pro- 
gressive creation  of  a very  considerable  range  of  treat- 
ment for  the  specific  needs  revealed  in  each  case.  The 
needs  of  as  many  men  as  possible  should  be  cared  for 
through  outdoor  relief  (i.  e.,  where  the  man  does  not  live 
in  a shelter)  on  the  same  standard  as  that  extended  to 
others  of  the  relief  population. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a central  intake  service, 
physically  separated  from  any  shelter,  be  established  with 
a trained  and  adequate  staff  under  competent  supervision 
to  refer  all  applicants  from  intake  to  the  proper  agency 
for  relief  and  service. 

The  author  states  that  under  present  conditions  there 
are  certain  groups  of  men  whose  needs  cannot  be  met 
satisfactorily  on  an  outdoor  relief  basis  and  who  require  in- 
stitutional, dormitory,  or  emergency  care.  These  groups 
include  men  who,  because  of  mental  or  physical  condi- 
tions, require  long  time  care.  They  are  convalescent  or 
temjwrarily  incapicitated  and  are  in  need  of  temporary 
nursing  service. 

In  general,  the  author  believes  that  most  of  the  present 
shelters  should  be  abandoned  because  they  do  not  in  any 
way  approximate  adequate  standards. 

B.  M.  S. 

^ <S>  <$>  <$> 

Schooling  of  Transients  and  Resident  Homeless” 
By  J ohn  N.  W ebb  and  Paul  F.  Coe 

Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Finance,  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mimeographed  Report.  12  pp. 

‘This  report  on  the  schooling  of  transients  and  resident 
homeless  is  based  on  a study  of  individuals  and  family 
groups  registered  for  relief  at  Transient  Service  Bureaus 
in  13  cities  during  September,  1934.  The  cities  were  se- 
lected because  of  their  importance  as  transient  centers  and 
because  they  represent  widely  separated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  diverse  industrial  backgrounds.  The  cities  are: 
Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Jacksonville  (Fla.), 
Kansas  City  (Mo.),  Los  Angeles,  Memphis,  Minneapolis, 
New  Orleans,  Phoenix,  Pittsburgh,  and  Seattle. 

“Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  casual  observ- 
ers, the  transients  are  fairly  well  educated.  Of  all  unat- 
tached transients  covered  by  the  present  study,  two  thirds 
had  been  graduated  from  grammar  school  and  one  sixth 
from  high  school,  according  to  their  own  statements.  The 
heads  of  transient  family  groups  reported  somewhat 
shorter  periods  of  schooling  than  the  unattached,  but 
longer  periods  than  the  resident  homeless  who  received  re- 
lief from  the  Transient  Bureaus. 

“Native  white  transients  showed  a marked  superiority 
over  the  other  racial  groups  in  amount  of  school  com- 
pleted. Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  native  white  transients 
had  been  graduated  from  high  school,  a proportion  almost 


twice  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  racial  group.  A com- 
parison of  the  median  grades  completed  by  each  of  the 
four  racial  groups  provides  a significant  measure  of  these 
differences.  The  medians  are : native  white,  eighth  grade ; 
foreign-born  white,  seventh  grade;  and  Negro  and  Mexi- 
can, sixth  grade.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  foreign-born 
white  transients  fall  somewhat  behind  the  native  white 
transients  in  the  amount  of  schooling  completed  while  the 
Negro  and  Mexican  transients  lag  behind  the  white 
transients  by  a considerable  margin. 

“Above  the  age  group  18-19  years,  the  higher  the  age 
group  the  lower  the  educational  attainments.  Prior  to  age 
18,  as  would  be  expected,  the  amount  of  schooling  com- 
pleted increases  with  the  age  level.  The  inverse  relation- 
ship between  age  and  education  in  the  adult  age  groups 
is  probably  explained  by  the  improved  school  facilities  and 
by  the  increasingly  higher  age  limits  for  leaving  school  and 
entering  industrial  life  which  have  been  established  since 
the  older  transients  were  of  school  age. 

“Apparently  the  amount  of  schooling  completed  by 
transients  varies  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  the  transients  register.  For  example, 
in  Jacksonville,  Memphis,  Dallas,  and  New  Orleans, 
transients  have  completed  the  fewest  years  of  formal  edu- 
cation, a fact  which  reflects  to  some  extent  the  lower  edu- 
cational standards  of  the  South  where  many  of  the  trans- 
ients registering  in  those  cities  originate.  Transients  reg- 
istered in  Boston,  too,  have  relatively  little  educational  ex- 
perience, largely  due  to  the  high  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  and  adult  seamen  among  Boston  transients.  In  the 
West  (Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  Denver)  where  the 
transients  are  unusually  young,  their  educational  status  is 
the  highest  found  in  any  of  the  cities  studied.” 

“A  New  Slum-to-Farm  School” 

By  /.  A.  Stevenson 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  July  14.  1800  words. 

“The  Fairbridge  plan  today  offers  almost  the  only 
avenue  for  transferring  population  from  overcrowded 
Britain  to  her  under-populated  dominions.  The  scale  of 
transference  is  still  small  compared  with  the  need,  but 
now  that  a successful  plan  has  been  found  it  will  no  doubt 
be  expanded.” 

This  plan  was  initiated  22  years  ago  when  Kingsley 
Fairbridge,  a young  Rhodes  scholar,  inaugurated  a suc- 
cessful scheme  for  child  emigration.  So  well  has  the 
efficacy  of  this  plan  been  demonstrated  in  Australia  that 
it  is  now  about  to  be  tried  out  in  Canada. 

After  soliciting  funds  from  private  individuals,  the 
founder  purchased  a tract  of  5,000  acres  at  Pinjarra,  in 
Western  Australia,  where  he  set  up  “the  Fairbridge  Farm 
School  and  proceeded  to  recruit  for  it  children  of  both 
sexes  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12,  from  the  slums  of 
Britain.  The  fundamental  idea  behind  his  scheme  was 
that  such  children  would  have  a better  chance  of  be- 
coming successful  immigrants  if  they  were  taken  to  a 
rural  environment  overseas  at  a tender  age,  when  they 
were  easily  adaptable  to  new  conditions  of  life  and  had 
not  become  so  firmly  imbued  with  urban  outlook  and 
tastes  that  they  could  not  shed  them.” 

Fairbridge  aimed  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  previous  ex- 
periments of  this  type  in  which  “the  children  were  too 
often  turned  over,  soon  after  landing  in  a dominion,  to 
the  mercy  of  some  hardworking  farmer  whose  only  in- 
terest in  them  was  as  a valuable  source  of  cheap  labor.” 
The  new  Farm  School  provided  them  with  comfortable 
living  quarters,  plenty  of  good  food,  and  the  opportunity 
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to  attend  school  until  they  reached  the  age  of  14.  At 
that  time  “their  formal  literary  education  ended  and  there 
began  for  the  boys  a careful  training  in  every  variety  of 
farm  work  and  for  the  girls  an  elementary  training  in  all 
branches  of  domestic  service.  They  remained  at  the 
school  for  two  or  three  more  years  as  their  training 
progressed,  and  then  employment  was  found  for 
them.  . . . 

“So  good  has  been  the  training  of  these  children  that 
there  has  always  been  a waiting  list  of  farmers  in  West- 
ern Australia  who  want  Fairbridge  boys  and  of  mistresses 
who  are  looking  for  Fairbridge  girls  as  servants.  When 
one  batch  of  trained  pupils  of  the  school  goes  out  into  the 
world  to  take  work,  its  place  is  filled  by  another  batch 
from  Britain,  and  in  this  way,  during  the  last  22  years, 
about  1,000  children  have  been  transferred  successfully 
from  the  crowded  slums  of  Britain  to  Western  Australia.” 

If  the  Canadian  Fairbridge  School  now  in  process  of 
establishment  achieves  the  same  degree  of  success  as  its 
Australian  prototype,  similar  institutions  will  be  estab- 
lished in  New  Zealand  and  Queensland.  Although  the 
depression  has  led  the  dominions  to  close  their  doors 
against  adult  immigrants,  children  of  an  approved  type  are 
still  admitted.  Thus  the  expansion  of  this  plan  is  one 
means  of  caring  for  a fraction  of  the  200,000  unemployed 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  in  Britain 
today. 

G.  R.  W. 

<$><$><$><$> 

“Unemployment  Among  Young  Persons”  (Interna- 
tional Labour  Conference,  Nineteenth  Session,  1935, 
Report  III) 

International  Labour  Office,  Geneva.  Available  from  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  8 West  40  Street,  New 
York  City,  or  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
734  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlet. 
189  pp.  $1.00 

It  is  estimated  that  about  seven  million  persons  under 
the  age  of  25  throughout  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan,  were  unemployed  in  September  of  1934.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  accurate  data  has  several  causes.  The 
ages  included  by  the  various  governments  in  their  statistics 
(JiflFer — Sweden  16-25,  Denmark  18-25,  Great  Britain 
14-24,  the  United  States  15-24,  etc.  Furthermore,  the 
methods  of  obtaining  the  statistics  vary — from  relief  rolls, 
from  unemployment  insurance  rolls,  from  employment 
office  records,  or  by  census.  Finally,  there  are  various 
differences  in  the  laws  of  the  countries  under  considera- 
tion. 

A discussion  of  compulsory  education  throws  some 
light  upon  this  question.  Two  general  trends  are  shown. 
In  some  countries  the  age  for  leaving  school  is  quite  low 
and  very  limited  exemptions  are  granted.  In  such  cases, 
there  is  provision  for  compulsory  full-time  education  to  be 
continued  until  suitable  employment  is  obtained.  In  other 
countries  the  age  is  a fairly  high  one  and  there  are  numer- 
ous exemptions  on  various  grounds.  In  either  case,  pro- 
vided the  system  is  applied  in  a satisfactory  manner,  it 
results  in  boys  and  girls  remaining  in  school  until  a fairly 
advanced  age  unless  suitable  employment  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  questions  raised  then  are : How  long  should  chil- 
dren be  compelled  to  attend  school  ? Should  persons 
above  this  age  be  compelled  to  attend  if  they  have  not 
found  suitable  employment?  Should  there  be  compulsory 
part-time  education?  And  finally,  what  kind  of  education 
should  they  receive? 


In  line  with  the  above,  there  is  a discussion  of  various 
activities  for  young  persons  carried  on  by  relief  agencies, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  etc. 

The  latter  sections  of  the  book  deal  with  labor  camps 
as  set  up  in  different  countries,  with  various  schedules 
and  comments.  Much  stress  is  also  placed  upon  appren- 
ticeships established  on  a legal  basis.  It  is  pointed  out 
that,  in  some  countries,  employers  are  encouraged  to  hire 
more  young  men  in  such  capacities,  while  in  other  coun- 
tries the  young  workers  are  limited  to  a small  percentage 
of  the  total  workers  in  any  establishment.  The  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  retirement  age  be  lowered  to  make  room 
for  more  young  workers. 

J.  B.  S. 

❖ <S>  ^ 

“Many  Little  Open  Doors” 

By  Walter  B.  Pitkin 

The  Rotarian.  July.  1500  words. 

Too  many  young  people  are  looking  toward  the  large 
opportunities  afforded  by  such  fields  as  air  conditioning, 
Diesel  engines,  and  modern  housing,  and  neglecting  the 
smaller  opportunities  that  are  afforded  in  the  older  pro- 
fessions and  industries. 

Among  these  the  author  cites  several  in  the  realm  of 
journalism  and  publishing, — professions  that  have  been 
reported  crowded  to  capacity. 

Jobs  in  the  newspaper  field  that  Mr.  Pitkin  believes  of- 
fer openings  are  the  following.  These  jobs  are  open  not 
only  to  the  technically  trained  journalist  but  to  any  college 
graduate  alert  enough  to  recognize  his  chance  and  seize  it. 

Copyreaders:  Men  and  women  who  are  not  only  Eng- 
lish composition  experts  but  masters  of  accuracy  and  de- 
tail in  collecting  facts  of  current  happenings  are  in  de- 
mand. One  might  write  to  or  call  upon  editors  to  discover 
such  openings,  but  only  after  thoroughly  preparing  one- 
self to  pass  a rigid  examination  in  current  events. 

Contact  Men:  This  job  is  one  which  varies  daily.  The 
duties  are  mainly  to  keep  the  publisher  in  touch  with  af- 
fairs through  private  channels.  The  requirements  are 
chiefly  diplomacy  and  nimbleness  of  wit. 

Cnh  Reporters:  These  jobs,  though  often  menial,  are 

the  gateway  to  larger  things  for  the  person  who  grasps 
the  opportunity.  For  the  most  part  these  positions  are 
being  given  to  untrained  youths  out  of  high  school.  What 
might  a college  graduate  be  able  to  do  in  this  same  situa- 
tion if  he  were  willing  to  accept  the  menialities  and  the  low 
pay  in  order  to  find  his  chance  ? Surprisingly  enough,  this 
field  is  opening  more  and  more  to  women,  especially  in 
fairly  small  towns. 

The  author  writes  with  much  feeling  concerning  the  lack 
of  capable  machinists  and  repair  men.  This  trade  is 
crowded  with  third-rate  men  who  think  that  a correspond- 
ence course  can  make  them  machinists  almost  instan- 
taneously. With  the  multiplying  of  vast  govemm,ent 
projects,  the  young  man  who  is  willing  to  apply  himself 
for  a long  enough  period  of  training  will  find  adequate 
positions  open  to  him,  especially  in  the  following  fields ; 

“Textile  machine  factories,  some  of  which  are  ready  to 
scrap  their  obsolescent  equipment  and  replace  it  with 
wholly  new  designs. 

“Electrical  goods  factories,  especially  those  making  re- 
frigerators ; the  demand  for  these  has  developed  enor- 
mously, partly  as  a result  of  a rapid  cheapening  of  the 
goods  through  improved  processes  of  manufacture  and  as- 
sembly. 

“Factories  making  eq^dplnent  for  the  steel  mills,  most 
of  which  are  being  called  on  for  faster  and  better  execu- 
tion of  government  orders. 
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“Many  smaller  factories  in  the  industrial  chemical  and 
food  processing  fields.” 

The  article  is  concluded  with  a suggestion  to  young  men 
to  take  contracts  to  keep  in  good  condition,  electrical 
equipment  in  homes,  much  in  the  same  way  as  boys  con- 
tract for  shoveling  snow  or  cutting  grass.  Only  a small 
amount  of  time  per  family  is  necessary  and  at  a service 
charge  of  a dollar  a year  one  might  cover  two  hundred 
families  and  earn  an  income  of  $200.  Commission  on 
electrical  appliances  sold,  and  repair  work  reported  to  an 
electrical  companv,  might  also  add  a sum  to  the  income. 

C.  F.  W. 

<S>  <$>  <^  <$> 

“Off  the  Record:  What  Business  Wants  in  the 
College  Man” 

By  William  L.  Fletcher,  President  of  William  L.  Fletcher, 
Personnel  Managers  and  Counselors 
Scribner’s.  June.  3800  words. 

“Economic  conditions  have  intensified  the  search  and 
introduced  new  factors ; but  the  problem  of  the  young 
graduate  getting  into  business  has  always  been  with  us.” 

In  this  article  Mr.  Fletcher  quotes  anonymously  the 
informally  expressed  attitudes  of  executives  of  various 
large  corporations,  thus  interpreting  the  difficulties  and 
demands  which  the  college  man  has  to  face  when  seek- 
ing a business  position. 

If  employers  would  publish  clear  statements  of  the 
qualities  they  desire  in  their  employees,  the  problems  of 
the  job-hunter  would  be  simplified.  However,  this  is 
often  not  feasible,  one  reason  being  that  many  employers 
are  not  sure  of  the  specific  traits  they  demand,  yet  in 
a face  to  face  interview  they  can  quickly  detect  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  desirable  characteristics. 

Some  firms  purposely  avoid  hiring  college  men.  One 
reason  is  that  many  graduates  are  unwilling  to  soil  their 
hands,  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  minor  details  when 
starting  at  the  bottom,  and  to  refrain  from  telling  their 
superiors  how  the  firm  should  be  managed  before  learning 
the  fundamental  reasons  for  its  current  methods.  An- 
other reason  for  the  lack  of  understanding  between  em- 
ployers and  college  men  is  pointed  out  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  publishers  that  they  must  carry  two  distinct 
lines  of  books  on  business, — one  “written  as  textbooks  and 
collateral  reading  in  colleges,  and  another  series  designed 
to  sell  to  business  men  on  approval  through  the  mail. 
With  students  absorbing  theories  from  one  class  of  books, 
and  commercial  management  making  practical  applications 
in  agreement  with  another,  is  it  any  wonder  that  graduates 
misunderstand  the  signals  and  sometimes  even  run  the 
wrong  way  on  the  field?” 

Differences  between  colleges  is  recognized  by  commerce. 
The  question,  “From  what  college  do  you  come?”  is  of 
increasingly  greater  importance.  A number  of  corpora- 
tions are  making  private  investigations  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions to  determine  which  really  educate.  Although 
the  results  will  not  be  revealed  publicly,  they  will  influence 
future  hiring  policies. 

Some  of  the  organizations  which  employ  college  men 
refuse  to  take  them  directly  after  graduation.  One  such 
firm  sends  its  representative  to  interview  prospective 
graduates,  but  keeps  their  records  on  file  for  two  or  three 
years  before  hiring  them. 

The  practical  advice  contained  in  this  article  includes 
the  suggestion  that  “ ‘everyone  who  is  not  studying  for 
the  professions  should  have  stenography,  typewritting, 
and  bookkeeping.’  ” The  personnel  man  who  made  this 
statement  continued : “ ‘A  young  man  so  equipped  will 


have  the  broad  general  education  essential  for  later  ad- 
vancement. Stenography  may  place  him  as  secretary.  I 
have  hired  many  boys  who  began  in  just  that  way,  and 
who  are  now  officials  of  large  corporations.’  ” 

Mr.  Fletcher  sums  up  as  follows  his  discussion  of  the 
qualities  which  all  executives  find  desirable : “Good  health, 
as  the  foundation  for  hard  work;  reliability  with  all  that 
it  implies;  prudence;  initiative;  and  finally  serious  re- 
spect for  business  as  one’s  life  work.” 

Fie  continues : “But  with  these  qualifications  how  can 
)mu,  as  a college  man,  find  your  place?  What  further 
steps  can  be  taken?  Study  yourself  as  an  individual — 
make  as  complete  a picture  as  possible  of  yourself,  in- 
cluding heredity  and  environment,  on  paper.  Then  pre- 
sent this  picture  to  the  intelligent  proprietor  of  a small 
enterprise,  or  the  personnel  director  of  a large  company. 
He  will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  you  belong  in  his 
field  and  in  his  company.  This  is  a good  way  for  a college 
man  to  get  a job.  Repeated  often  enough  it  will  result 
in  employment.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$><$><$>  <^ 

“Occupational  Adjustment  in  Allegheny  County” 
By  Glen  U.  Cleeton,  Department  of  I ndustrial  Education, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  in  cooperation  with 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service 
Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  Pamphlet.  58  pp. 

In  February,  1934  there  were  176,156  persons  unem- 
ployed seeking  work  in  Allegheny  County,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Social  Surveys  Section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  In  December,  1934  there 
were  197,000  registered  at  the  Employment  Office,  of 
whom  39%  were  from  families  on  direct  relief.  About 
22%  were  new  workers ; the  remainder  were  registered  in 
606  occupations. 

The  study  estimates  that  of  the  totally  unemployed : 

10%  will  probably  return  to  their  former  jobs. 

10%  will  probably  secure  better  jobs. 

30%  will  probably  secure  similar  jobs  with  a new  employer. 

25%  to  30%  will  be  obliged  to  readjust  to  a new  type  of  job. 

20%  to  30%  will  probably  never  again  hold  a remunerative 
job. 

An  emergency  educational  program  was  started  in  1930 
at  various  schools  and  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s.  This 
survey  was  conducted  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology to  determine  the  need  for  vocational  training,  etc., 
and  covered  2,216  cases, — 855  emergency  school  men,  746 
emergency  school  women,  159  high  school  boys,  141  high 
school  girls,  and  315  engineering  college  freshmen. 

Statistical  information  on  the  persons  studied  revealed 
the  following: 

Age — a medium  of  20  years,  6 months. 

Economic  Status- — 45.5%  of  the  men  and  69.5%  of  the 
women  were  dependent  upon  others  for  support. 
Vocational  Experience — 25.4%  of  the  men  and  43.9%  of 
the  women  had  no  experience. 

Educational  Attainment — 23.7%  of  the  men  and  20.4% 
of  the  women  were  below  level  of  high  school  gradu- 
ation. 

Various  Intelligence  Ratings — showed  an  average  mental 
age  of  16  years. 

Personality  Trait  Tests — men  showed  more  social  domi- 
nance and  independence  as  well  as  a greater  tendency 
toward  extroversion. 
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Emotional  Adjustment — about  15%  of  the  persons  were 
emotionally  maladjusted  but  only  3%  were  in  need 
of  psychiatric  examination. 

Vocational  Ambitions — (w’omen — four  highest)  23.1% 
preferred  creative  work,  20.0%  preferred  teaching 
occupations,  18.0%  preferred  office  work,  and  16.2% 
preferred  nursing  and  related  occupations;  (men — 
four  highest)  30.1%  preferred  engineering,  physical 
sciences,  and  related  occupations,  19.3%  preferred 
office,  clerical,  and  related  occupations,  13.1%  pre- 
ferred artistic  and  creative  work,  and  10.5%  pre- 
ferred mechanical  type  occupations. 

Vocational  Interest  Tests — (women — four  largest  groups) 
39.6%  office  work,  21.3%  creative  work,  15.0% 
teaching,  and  10.2%  performance  and  personal  serv- 
ice occupations;  (men — four  largest  groups)  31.4% 
engineering,  etc.,  27.2%  clerical,  15.4%  teaching,  etc., 
and  15.1%  sales  occupations. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  occupational  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  persons  studied,  secretarial  work  was  the 
favorite  of  both  unemployed  women  and  high  school  girls, 
while  laundry  work  was  the  most  disliked  by  unemployed 
women  and  the  vocation  of  a barber  the  most  unpopular 
with  high  school  girls.  As  for  men,  carpentry  was  the  fa- 
vorite among  high  school  boys  and  aviation  the  choice  of 
unemployed  men  and  college  freshmen.  The  most  disliked 
vocations  were:  high  school  boys — undertaking;  unem- 
ployed men — auctioneering;  college  freshmen — real  estate 
selling. 

The  reading  preference  of  women  was  light  fiction 
(23.6%  of  the  unemployed  women  and  33.5%  of  the  high 
school  girls)  ; classics  were  second  in  both  cases.  They 
also  preferred  reading  as  a hobby,  with  sewing  second. 
For  unemployed  women,  dancing,  swimming,  and  basket- 
ball were  the  most  liked  forms  of  recreation  in  the  order 
named,  while  the  high  school  girls  chose  basketball,  danc- 
ing, and  then  swimming. 

Men  read  light  fiction  preferabhq  with  fiction  magazines 
second  for  high  school  boys,  and  technical  or  trade  maga- 
zines second  for  unemployed  men.  Hobbies  were  reading 
and  general  sports  for  unemployed  men ; sports,  collecting, 
and  reading  for  high  school  boys.  For  recreation  both 
groups  choose  football  first ; this  was  followed  by  dancing 
and  baseball  by  unemployed  men,  and  by  baseball,  general 
sports,  and  basketball  by  the  high  school  boys. 

Conclusions 

“A  survey  of  agencies  for  placement,  guidance,  and 
training  of  adults,  which  are  already  operating  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  suggests  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  The  State-Federal  Employment  Service  through 
its  office  in  Pittsburgh  is  rapidly  perfecting  an  organization 
which  can  meet  the  needs  of  workers  and  employers.  Cer- 
tain changes  in  physical  set-up  and  procedures  would  pro- 
vide a more  efficient  service.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  report  to  discuss  the  changes  which  might  profitably 
be  made.  They  are  known  to  persons  in  charge  of  the 
Service  and  will  doubtless  be  made  as  conditions  permit. 
Development  of  the  confidence  of  employers  must  be  the 
major  objective  of  the  Service.  Cooperation  with  the 
Service  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  fullest  benefits  can 
be  derived  by  employers  who  must  eventually  seek  nev/ 
workers. 

(2)  The  Junior  Employment  Service  is  under-staffed. 
This  service  might  render  aid  to  many  young  people  even 
in  a period  of  sharply  curtailed  employment  if  the  needed 
staff  and  suitable  physical  facilities  were  made  available. 
During  a period  such  as  the  present  one,  emphasis  on 


guidance  and  vocational  planning  should  lie  much  more  in 
evidence. 

(3)  Training  agencies  to  meet  local  needs  are  available. 
Only  redirection  and  extension  are  needed  to  meet  existing 
emergency  demands.  Absorb  restrictions  of  the  deficiency 
budget  plan  of  the  Works  Division  is  hampering  both  the 
guidance  and  training  work  in  emergency  classes  because 
many  well  trained  counselors  and  teachers  cannot  qualify 
under  the  restrictions  imposed. 

(4)  Needs  for  adult  guidance  and  adjustment  are  not 
being  adequately  met.  An  independent  service  set-up  to 
cooperate  with  local  placement  and  training  agencies  would 
benefit  not  only  the  persons  applying  for  assistance  but 
the  community  as  a whole  would  share  in  the  resulting 
improvement  in  social  adjustment.” 

J.  B.  S. 

<$>  <S>  <$>  4> 

“Vocational  Education  and  Changing  Conditions” 
Vocational  Education  Bulletin  174,  Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Pamphlet.  112  pp. 

This  is  the  first  report  of  an  inquiry  into  the  larger 
aspects  of  problems  of  Vocational  Education  developing 
out  of  recent  economic  and  social  changes, — a study  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation. The  second  report  will  deal  with  these  problems 
in  more  technical  detail,  as  they  present  themselves  to 
officials  administering  and  supervising  vocational  pro- 
grams in  the  states  and  local  communities.  The  third 
report  will  possibly  be  issued  in  a series  of  publications, 
and  will  deal  with  problems  accompanying  changed  con- 
ditions as  these  problems  confront  vocational  teachers  in 
developing  the  content  of  vocational  courses,  and  then 
devising  methods  of  vocational  instruction  and  training 
adapted  to  take  account  of  present  conditions  and  trends. 

This  report,  based  upon  the  findings  of  the  staff  re- 
search committee,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  di- 
rector of  the  William  Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  Insti- 
tute in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts : 
Part  A gives  a summary  of  findings  and  recommendations, 
and  Part  B lists  the  economic  changes  affecting  the  Amer- 
ican worker. 

All  fields  of  employment  have  become  subject  to  many 
economic  and  social  changes,  and  these  have  increased  the 
difficulties  and  need  for  help  for  workers.  The  findings 
show  that  some  of  the  trends  common  to  all  occupations 
are : 

(1)  It  is  more  difficult  for  the  worker  to  keep  up  with 
what  he  has  to  know  regarding  his  work. 

(2)  It  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  keep  up  with  what  he 
has  to  do  in  his  work. 

(3)  He  needs  to  use  his  head  more  and  his  hands  less. 

(4)  He  needs  other  assets  in  addition  to  specific  knowl- 
edge and  skill. 

( 5 ) It  is  more  necessary  for  him  to  keep  in  good  physi- 
cal condition. 

(6)  It  is  more  difficult  to  learn  skilled  occupations  on 
the  job. 

The  many  and  varied  problems  of  wage  earners  include 
higher  standards  of  employment,  changing  age  levels,  leg- 
islation affecting  employment,  rising  standards  of  effici- 
ency, etc.  Dr.  Prosser  has  pointed  out  the  special  difficul- 
ties and  needs  of  workers  engaged  in  farming  and  in  home 
making,  and  shows  that  these  two  occupations  have  become 
increasingly  complex. 

The  study  indicates  the  following  social  trends: 

(1)  The  number  of  persons  who  are  socially  malad- 
justed is  increasing. 
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(2)  Increasing  social  maladjustment  is  shown  by  the 
growth  of  crime  and  disobedience  to  law. 

(3)  Another  form  of  social  maladjustment  is  engag- 
ing in  an  occupation  for  which  the  person  is  not  suited. 

(4)  An  increasing  public  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  handicapped  is  evident. 

(5)  To  offset  social  maladjustment,  our  educational 
concepts  are  changing  from  training  for  leadership  alone 
to  mass  education. 

(6)  There  is  a tendency  toward  public  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

(7)  The  Vocational  Education  problem  has  assumed 
national  significance  because  we  are  facing  a geographical 
shift  in  lines  of  business,  products,  plants,  and  workers. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  point  out  not 
only  what  should  be  done  to  meet  the  situation,  but  also 
how  it  can  be  done. 

The  body  of  the  report  deals  with  the  economic  changes 
affecting_  the  American  worker,  showing  that  research 
and  invention,  progress  of  scientific  management,  man- 
agerial responsibility,  and  free  competition,  are  most  re- 
sponsible for  economic  changes.  There  is  a general  chap- 
ter dealing  with  the  difficulties  and  needs  of  workers  in 
all  occupations,  as  well  as  chapters  on  the  special  obstacles 
that  now  confront  wage  earners,  farmers,  and  home 
makers.  The  final  chapter  goes  into  considerable  detail 
about  the  significant  social  trends  which  affect  the  world. 
Very  valuable  notes  and  references  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a most  comprehensive,  yet  condensed 
book  on  changing  economic  and  social  conditions  and  their 
effects  upon  Vocational  Education. 

C.  R.  A. 

<S>  <S>  4>  4> 

“A  Program  of  Self-Analysis  and  Job  Guidance  for 
Adults” 

By  C.  P.  Scott,  Supervisor  of  Handicraft  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Emergency  Education  Program,  and  D.  M. 
Cresswell,  Editor  for  the  D epartment  of  Public  In- 
struction, with  the  aid  of  a Committee. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pamphlet.  15  pp. 

‘‘This  bulletin  emphasizes  the  principle  that  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  employment  requires  sustained  personal 
activity  in  self-analysis,  occupational  analysis,  self-im- 
provement, and  seeking  opportunities  for  employment  on 
a systematic  basis.”  Specific  means  are  proposed  to  ‘‘as- 
sist in  the  determination  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  best  suited 
to  the  individual’s  capabilities  and  provide  suggestions  for 
a systematic  method  of  seeking  employment.  . . . This 
material  should  be  helpful  in  organizing  group  and  indi- 
vidual activities.” 

It  is  intended  that  “this  program  should  be  conducted 
with  a direct  employment  objective  for  each  individual. 
It  should  be  organized  so  that  each  individual  will  analyze 
the  pertinent  factors  that  have  to  do  with  obtaining  a job 
in  the  local  community  when  contact  with  the  group  has 
been  ended.” 

To  further  these  purposes,  it  is  suggested  that  “the 
leader  should  be  a person  (1)  who  is  versatile  in  his  or 
her  thinking;  (2)  who  is  able  to  assist  persons  in  self- 
analysis  of  personal  characteristics  and  abilities;  (3)  who 
has  a background  concerning  and  a knowledge  of  em- 
ployment and  employment  helps  ; (4)  who  knows  the  vari- 
ous means  and  methods  used  in  obtaining  employment  and 
is  able  to  assist  others  in  planning  to  apply  for  employ- 


ment; (5)  who  is  able  to  lead  individuals  to  work  out 
their  own  problems  through  directed  thinking;  and  (6) 
who  realizes  that  a part  of  the  task  consists  of  constantly 
pointing  out  that  sustained  effort,  in  the  face  of  continued 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  is  essential,  and  that  the 
individual  who  refuses  to  admit  defeat  will  ultimately  ob- 
tain employment.” 

A round-table  discussion  procedure  is  recommended, 
supplemented  by  considerable  individual  guidance. 

The  Suggested  Outline  of  Course  is  as  follows; 

I.  Self- Analysis  (Method:  Group  work  to  explain  the  method 
and  individual  analysis.  The  group  leader  should  give 
each  person  a self-analysis  chart  for  Personal  Charac- 
teristics, another  for  Occupational  Analysis,  and  a glos- 
sary defining  the  terminology  of  the  charts.  These 
forms  are  reproduced  in  the  text.) 

A.  Personal  Characteristics 

1.  Physical  attributes 

2.  Personality 

3.  Character  qualities 

4.  Abilities 

5.  Special  vocational  experience  and/or  training 

6.  Experience 

7.  Education 

8.  Leisure  time  interests 

B.  Vocational  Objectives 

1.  Immediate  objective  for  obtaining  employment 

2.  Types  of  employment  preferred 

3.  Present  limitations  in  obtaining  employment 

4.  Ultimate  vocational  objective 

5.  Present  limitations  in  beginning  to  attain  vocational 

objective 

II.  Analysis  of  Employment  Opportunities  in  the  Home  Com- 
munity (Method:  Individual  and  group  work) 

A.  From  Personal  Knowledge:  Outline  of  places  where  peo- 
ple are  employed  and  possible  jobs  existing  in  these 
places,  including  new  industries  coming  into  community 
(Individual  work) 

B.  From  Investigation  to  Supplement  Personal  Knowledge 

1.  Correspondence  and/or  interviews  with  friends,  ac- 
quaintances, employers,  public  employment  and  reem- 
ployment agencies ; also  utilization  of  such  facilities  as 
are  provided  by  Chamber  of  Commerce,  lists  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  concerns.  United  States 
Census  in  local  library,  particularly  the  unemployment 
census,  high  school  principal,  adjustment  service,  social 
organizations. 

2.  Analyzing  the  list  to  determine  the  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions represented  in  the  concerns  that  have  been  listed. 

3.  Pooling  information  from  various  individuals  in  same 
community.  (Group  work) 

III.  Fitting  One’s  Self  into  Jobs  that  May  Be  Obtainable 

A.  Select  jobs  (not  too  many)  that  would  be  preferred. 

(Group  work) 

B.  Determine  qualities,  insofar  as  possible,  necessary  for 

successful  performance  in  jobs  selected.  (Group  work) 

C.  Eliminate  jobs  selected  that  seem  to  be  unsuitable  from 

self-analysis  results.  (Individual  work) 

IV.  How  to  Apply  for  a Job  (Method:  Group  discussion,  in- 

struction, demonstration,  and  individual  work  of  actually 
seeking  employment) 

A.  Personal  Interview : This  should  be  a topic  for  discussion. 

Typical  demonstrations  should  be  given  using  two 
members  of  the  group  to  represent  an  applicant  and 
prospective  employer.  Other  members  of  the  group 
should  make  suggestions  at  the  close  of  each  demon- 
stration in  regard  to  strong  points  and  weaknesses  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant  and  methods  of  improving  the 
interview. 

B.  Correspondence : After  letter-writing  instructions  and  dis- 

cussion of  this  point,  letters  of  application  should  be 
written  by  each  member  of  the  group.  This  should  not 
require  a formal  course  in  English,  but  should  stress  thS 
best  methods  of  wording,  good  form,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, etc. 

C.  Application  Forms : Samples  should  be  obtained  from  pub- 

lic employment  offices.  The  instructor  should  discuss 
general  points  such  as  neatness,  clearness,  completeness, 
effectiveness  of  supplementary  information  provided  for 
under  “Remarks,”  etc. 

D.  Newspaper  Ads : Discussion  on  how  to  interpret  them  and 

select  jobs  apt  to  be  worth  while;  how  to  use  and 
follow  up  this  information. 
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E.  Use  of  friends  in  obtaining  information  about  and  secur- 

ing a job. 

F.  Use  of  schools  and  other  agencies:  Discussion  of  how  the 

individual  may  be  aided  by  having  with  him,  at  the 
time  of  the  interview,  evidence  of  his  school  record 
or  participation  in  activities  of  other  agencies. 

G.  Personal  elements  that  lead  toward  success  in  applying 

for  a job.  (Specific  instructions  regarding  behavior 
during  an  interview  are  included  in  the  Appendix.) 

G.  R.  W. 

^ 

“Emergency  Adult  Education  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington” 

By  Frederick  M.  Lash,  Washington  State  Department  of 
Education 

School  and  Society.  June  22.  2000  words. 

A well-checked  sampling  study  of  the  15,000  enroll- 
ments in  the  adult  education  classes  of  the  emergency 
program  in  Seattle  this  year  revealed  the  following  facts ; 

The  composition  of  the  student  body  was  24%  male 
and  76%  female.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  were 
native-born,  36%  foreign-bom.  The  percentage  of  for- 
eign-born was  found  to  be  slightly  higher  among  men 
than  among  women.  “The  average  age  for  the  entire 
group  was  found  to  be  36  years,  with  the  women  averag- 
ing approximately  three  years  older  than  the  men.  In  re- 
gard to  previous  education  ...  in  general,  approximately 
25%  have  8th  grade  or  less,  another  50%  attended  high 
school,  and  the  remaining  25%  attended  school  beyond 
the  high  school.  The  average  for  women  is  approximately 
two  years  higher  than  for  men.”  Vocationally,  “50%  of 
the  men  were  trained  for  skilled  labor  or  a trade.  The 
remaining  50%  were  scattered.  Of  the  women,  40% 
were  trained  for  stenographic  or  clerical  work,  with  the 
rest  scattered  among  trades,  skills,  and  professions.  . . . 
Of  the  entire  group,  55%  were  last  employed  in  the  oc- 
cupation for  which  they  had  been  trained,  with  45%  in 
occupations  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.” 

Among  the  interesting  points  noted  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain special  classifications  were  the  following:  American- 
ization Classes  attracted  a high  percentage  of  foreign- 
born  males  whose  median  education  was  8th  grade  and 
average  age  42,  most  of  whom  had  no  vocational  prepara- 
tion. In  Literacy  Classes,  almost  the  entire  group  was 
composed  of  foreign-born.  The  Home  Economics  Classes 
attracted  only  females,  their  average  age  being  four  years 
below  the  general  average.  The  Cultural  courses  showed 
only  a small  percentage  of  foreign-born,  and  a slightly 
higher  level  of  previous  adult  education  than  the  average 
group.  A group  five  years  younger  than  the  average  and 
composed  of  more  than  50%  males  was  enrolled  in  the 
Trade  and  Industry  classification.  In  the  Commercial 
Classes  “only  10%  were  foreign-born ; the  average  age 
was  29;  twice  the  average  had  been  trained  and  employed 
in  stenographic  and  clerical  work.” 

Three  reasons  are  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  in- 
terest of  adults  in  further  education.  “First,  the  rapidly 
changing  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  under 
which  we  live  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  continually 
investigating  and  studying  in  order  to  understand  some- 
thing of  forces  and  trends.”  We  have  come  to  realize 
that  “an  informed,  trained  intelligence,  occupying  a suf- 
ficiently detached  and  perspective  position,  might  be  able 
to  predict  certain  inevitable  results  of  man’s  efforts  at 
economic,  industrial,  social,  and  governmental  control, 
so  that  in  time  we  might  reach  a more  satisfactory  state 
of  civilization.” 


“The  second  reason  for  adult  learning  is  the  unques- 
tionable increase  of  leisure  which  comes  to  man  because 
of  the  increased  use  of  machines  to  supplement  the  work 
of  human  hands.  . . . 

“Third,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  our  own  lives  that 
it  is  impossible  to  learn  enough  in  the  few  years  we  spent 
in  formal  schools  to  last  throughout  an  entire  lifetime.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$>  <J>  <s>  <s> 

“Relief  and  Educational  Research” 

By  H.  R.  Hays 

The  Social  Frontier.  June.  1300  words 

“Education  and  educational  research  have  suffered 
acutely  during  the  depression.  Experiments  which  had 
been  planned  for  years  were  crippled  or  discontinued  by 
staff  reduction.  Other  projects  whose  undertaking  was  at 
least  the  dream  of  far-seeing  social  thinkers  seemed 
hopeless.  Private  support  was  withdrawn  at  a most 
crucial  point  in  the  history  of  education.  The  very  educa- 
tional sphere  which  had  trained  technicians  to  be  of  social 
service  was  now  closed  as  a medium  of  employment. 

“. . .As  a part  of  the  C.W.A.  program,  a large  number 
of  projects  in  educational  research  were  instituted  in  col- 
leges and  universities  of  New  York  and  other  cities.” 
Many  of  these  projects  have  been  continued  under  sub- 
sequent work  programs.  However,  they  have  been  re- 
garded merely  as  stop-gap  measures.  “Individuals  have 
been  dropped  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  their 
value  in  the  work,” — dismissed  on  the  basis  of  technical 
qualifications  for  relief. 

To  provide  employment  for  the  large  group  of  specially 
trained  workers  in  this  field,  the  following  steps  must 
be  taken : “The  demoralizing  sense  of  inpermanency  must 
be  abolished  and  the  completion  of  work  mapped  out  as- 
sured. The  projects  should  be  guaranteed  permanence 
and  recognized  as  a necessary  part  of  public  works  at 
salaries  which  would  permit  the  maintenance  of  a proper 
American  standard  of  living.  Some  system  of  crediting 
workers  should  be  evolved  and  the  basis  for  advancement 
should  be  set  up  under  control  of  joint  boards  of  workers, 
sponsors,  and  the  D.P.W.  administration  to  enable  the 
workers  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  skills  and  ex- 
perience. . . . The  relief  basis  which  applies  complete 

destitution  as  the  test  of  eligibility  should  be  abandoned.” 

A Faculty-Workers  Committee  organized  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing these  aims,  suggests  the  following  program  : 

(1)  The  formation  of  faculty-worker  organizations  in  all 
universities,  colleges,  or  foundations  having  such  projects. 

(2)  The  affiliation  of  all  such  groups  in  a larger  organ- 
ization of  more  than  local  scope, 

(3)  Wide  publicity  by  the  larger  organization  urging 
the  extension  of  research  work  and  including  a drive  for 
supporting  membership  of  educators  in  institutions  where  such 
projects  do  not  yet  exist.  Also  the  enlistment  of  the  support 
of  liberal  laymen  to  further  this  movement. 

(4)  An  effective  type  of  publicity  intended  to  acquaint  the 
general  public  with  the  value  of  the  work  and  the  results 
so  far  obtained. 

(5)  Cooperation  with  organizations  of  unemployed  educa- 
tors and  professionals  to  aid  in  the  placement  of  their  mem- 
bers in  work  of  this  type. 

(6)  The  advocacy  of  democratic  control  through  boards 
including  representatives  of  sponsors,  workers,  and  the  Relief 
Administration. 

G.  R.  W. 
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“Three  Regional  Meetings  to  Plan  Literacy  Cam- 
paign” 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June  19.  400  words. 

With  an  estimated  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  persons  in 
this  country  still  in  various  degrees  of  illiteracy,  the 
F.E.R.A.  is  mapping  out  an  adult  education  program  to 
reach  these  and  individuals  requiring  other  types  of  aid. 
The  way  is  being  paved  by  regional  conferences  in  Rich- 
mond, St.  Louis,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Ofificials  state  that  approximately  500,000  adults  were 
taught  to  read  newspapers  and  write  simple  letters  in 
English  in  the  past  year;  some  1,700,000  persons  at- 
tended adult  education  classes. 

L.  B.  Alderman,  director  of  the  program,  says  a novel 
scheme  has  been  devised  to  overcome  “a  natural  hesitancy 
and  diffidence  on  the  part  of  the  individual”  in  making 
known  his  or  her  shortcomings. 

“We  have  a neighborhood  ‘leader,’  usually  a mother, 
invite  her  illiterate  acquaintances  to  a ‘kitchen  class’  in 
her  home.  When  the  kitchen  becomes  overcrowded,  our 
teachers  suggest  moving  into  the  local  school  building. 
Initial  timidity  is  thus  dissipated,  and  in  a few  weeks  the 
classes  are  flourishing  in  the  schoolroom.” 

The  general  program  will  also  provide  the  following : 

“(1)  General  education  for  unemployed  and  other 
adults  to  build  up  their  courage  and  increase  their  ef- 
ficiency. 

(2)  Vocational  education  to  instruct  unemployed  adults 
in  practical  occupations. 

(3)  Vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

(4)  Nursery  schools  to  develop  pre-school  children  of 
unemployed  parents  or  children  in  underpriviliged  homes.” 


“Only  Once  Every  142  Years” 

Eortune.  June.  7000  words. 

“Only  once  every  142  years  at  the  post-War  construc- 
tion rate  is  the  average  American  house  replaced.  Then 
why  no  billions  for  new  federal  housing?”  are  the  state- 
ment and  question  put  forth  at  the  outset  of  this  article. 

In  consideration  of  whether  or  not  the  government's 
“housing  policy”  is  sound,  mistaken,  or  merely  nonexist- 
ent, the  article  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  “most  in- 
dustrialists, whatever  opinion  they  may  hold  as  to  the 
ultimate  cause  or  final  cure  of  the  depression,  will  agree 
on  two  fundamental  propositions : One, — that  there  can 
be  no  recovery  until  the  heavy  industries  revive.  Two, — 
that  the  best  way  to  revive  the  heavy  industries  is  to  build 
houses.” 

While  there  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  groups 
of  thinkers  upon  the  kind  of  houses  which  ought  to  be 
built,  the  way  they  ought  to  be  built,  and  the  manner  of 
financing  their  building,  all  will  agree  on  one  funda- 
mental proposition : “That  American  housing  is  wretched 
and  every  year  worse,  and  that  there  is  an  enormous  and 
entirely  unsatisfied  need  for  new  construction. 

“The  simple  mathematical  operation  of  adding  Proposi- 
tion One  to  Proposition  Two  to  Proposition  Three  has  led 
most  Americans  who  have  considered  the  matter  to  assume 
that  if,  as,  and  when  the  socially  minded  members  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  Cabinet  were  able  to  lay  their  hands  on 
enough  free  money,  the  Administration  would  use  that 
money  to  improve  American  housing  to  start  construction 
to  revive  the  heavy  industries  to  induce  recovery.” 

It  has  laid  its  hands  upon  $4,880,000,000  of  free  money 
but  it  plans  to  spend  it  on  almost  everything  else,  “from 


post  offices  to  frescoes,”  specifically  reserving  only  $450,- 
000,000  for  housing  purposes. 

The  Roosevelt  Administration  has  failed  to  allocate  a 
larger  portion  of  its  funds  to  housing  because  it  did  not 
know  how.  It  has  been  advised  one  way  by  Mr.  Ickes, 
Public  Works  Administrator;  quite  another  way  by  Mr. 
Moffett,  Federal  Housing  Administrator;  and  still  an- 
other by  Mr.  Eccles  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  In  the  face 
of  this  conflicting  advice  it  has  chosen  to  abandon  its 
original  plan  for  extensive  housing. 

This  choice  has  meant  the  failure  to  use  a great  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  depression  by  the  revival  of  the  con- 
struction industry. 

The  following  eight  statements  are  offered  as  fairly 
embodying  the  relevant  conclusions  about  housing  in  the 
light  of  the  depression ; — 

A— THE  NEED  FOR  HOUSING  IS  AS  GREAT 
AS  IT  HAS  BEEN  SUPPOSED  TO  BE:  GREATER 
EVEN  THAN  IT  SEEMED  THREE  YEARS  AGO. 

(1)  During  the  years  1921-33,  which  included  the  post-War 
building  boom,  American  housing  was  deteriorating  faster  than 
it  was  being  rebuilt  and,  at  the  then  rate  of  construction,  would 
have  a replacement  rate  of  142  years. 

(2)  The  depression  slump  in  the  volume  of  residential  con- 
struction, in  1934  at  only  4%  of  the  activity  during  the  twenties, 
has  the  double  effect  of  aggravating  the  rate  of  decay  of  housing 
and  of  contributing  a major  share  of  present  unemployment. 

B—THE  DEMAND  FOR  HOUSE  OWNERSHIP 
IS  RATHER  LESS  THAN  IT  HAS  BEEN  SUP- 
POSED TO  BE. 

(3)  The  desire  for  home'  ownership  is  not  universal:  nearly 
half  the  renters  prefer  to  rent,  16%  of  the  owners  wish  they  were 
tenants. 

(4)  The  tenure  of  American  housing  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  for  forty  years ; half  of  the  30,000,000  homes  are  owned, 
half  are  rented,  and  so  it  was  in  1890. 

But : 

(5)  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
national  trend  toward  multi-family  dwellings  since  1890;  90% 
of  the  dwelling  structures  are  still  one-family  houses,  and  that  90% 
contains  76%  of  the  nation’s  homes. 

C—THE  EFFECTIVE  DEMAND  FOR  HOUSE 
OWNERSHIP  IS  EVEN  LESS  THAN  THE  REAL 
DEMAND. 

(6)  The  median  occupant-owned  home  is  worth  $4,778;  the 
median  rented  home,  because  it  is  usually  both  obsolescent  and 
secondhand,  rents  for  about  $27  a month  or,  capitalized,  is  worth 
about  $2700. 

(7)  The  burden  of  evidence  tends  to  show  that  new  housing 
cannot  be  created  to  rent  at  rates  within  reach  of  low-income 
classes  except  through  heavy  subsidy. 

D— PRIVATE  CAPITAL  FOR  NEW  CONSTRUC- 
TION IS  NOT  AVAILABLE. 

(8)  Investments  in  home  mortgages  represent  a large  part  of 
the  nation’s  private  long-term  debt  structure ; that  mortgage  mar- 
ket is  now  frozen  and  affords  practically  no  funds  for  new  con- 
struction. 

Then  through  elaborations  of  these  eight  statements 
(which  are  based  on  facts  drawn  principally  from  a study 
made  by  Mr.  Frank  Watson,  a New  Deal  housing  econo- 
mist, of  the  1930  Census)  is  developed  the  conclusion  that 
“upon  the  solution  of  the  mortgage  problem  hinges  the 
whole  social  and  economic  issue  of  American  housing  in 
the  future,  and  associated  with  it  is  the  more  immediate 
objective  of  bringing  about  the  great  volume  of  reemploy- 
ment that  a building  revival  would  create,  mitigating  the 
conditions  that  the  government  has  appropriated  $4,880,- 
000,000  to  combat. 

“Whatever  may  be  achieved  toward  limited  objectives 
by  government  slum-clearance  projects,  low-cost  housing 
construction,  direct  subsidies  to  builders,  or  to  owners 
or  renters,  experimentation  with  model  towns  and  sub- 
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sistence  homesteads,  these  things  will  become  unimport- 
ant or  unnecessary  if  a solution  is  found  that  reaches  the 
core  of  the  problem  and  releases  private  capital  for  build- 
ing purposes.  That  is  the  challenge  housing  presents.  If 
and  when  it  is  effectively  met,  then  we  must  turn  to  find 
the  means  of  gradually  taking  truly  obsolete  housing  off 
the  market  and  of  keeping  it  off  for  all  time.  Otherwise 
we  should  witness  the  continued  decline  of  American 
housing  standards  even  though  the  boom  of  the  twenties 
were  reenacted.” 

In  missing  the  opportunity  “to  bend  all  efforts  to  re- 
vive the  private  home  mortgage  market”  the  Government 
has  failed  to  attack  the  depression  at  its  most  vulnerable 
point,  “that  of  reviving  the  construction  industry.  . . . 
And  necessary  to  reviving  the  private  home-mortgage 
market  are,  first:  uniform  appraisals  of  real  property  in 
order  that  home  mortgages  may  be  more  eligible  for  sell- 
ing and  discounting  without  the  delays  of  reappraisals 
and  the^  risks  of  fraudulent  appraisals ; and,  second : the 
means  for  discounting  mortgages  on  a large  scale,  so  that 
the  holders  of  mortgages  are  assured  both  of  the  safety 
of  their  investment  and  of  the  ability  to  convert  them  into 
cash,  if  and  when  they  so  desire.  If  these  two  essential 
conditions  are  created  and  effective,  we  may  then  look 
for  a speedier  and  more  permanent  building  revival.” 

B.  J.  N. 

“The  Small-Housing  Scheme  of  the  City  of  Stock- 
holm” 

By  Axel  H.  Oxholni,  Chief,  Forest  Products  Division, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pamphlet.  34  pp.  5^. 

During  the  fall  of  1934,  Mr.  Oxholm  made  an  investi- 
gation of  European  housing  conditions,  spending  consid- 
pable  time  in  Sweden,  particularly  Stockholm,  familiar- 
izing himself  with  its  housing  scheme,  recognized  as  being 
the  most  successful  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  He  says: 
“Hope  ownership  is  inseparably  linked  with  Scandinavian 
civilization,  and  in  all  Scandinavian  countries  the  per- 
centage of  home  ownership  is  high.  Partly  on  this  ac- 
count, both  social  and  industrial  conditions  are  remarkably 
satisfactory  in  that  part  of  Europe,  and  one  encounters 
no  abject  poverty — no  city  or  country  slums.” 

However,  Sweden  felt  the  post-war  housing  shortage 
coincidently  with  all  Europe.  With  private  construction 
practically  at  a standstill,  there  followed  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  pitable  sites  at  a reasonable  cost  plus  the  ab- 
normal price  of  labor  and  materials,  producing  the  in- 
evitable crowding  in  apartments,  coupled  with  a high 
rental  scale. 

To  ameliorate  this  condition  the  present  small-housing 
scheme  for  the  working  population  was  undertaken  upon 
a large  scale  in  1926.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  city  has 
acquired  20,000  acres,  at  a total  cost  of  $6,000,000,  within 
a radius  of  nine  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  In  this 
area  50,000  people  have  been  housed  with  modern  con- 
veniences and  comforts.  This  was  accomplished  at  a 
lower  cost  than  by  any  other  method  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  by  means  of  “excellent  organization,  careful  plan- 
ning, and  competent  management.” 

Mr.  Oxholm  explains  the  system  whereby  the  pros- 
pective home-owner  furnishes  a small  down  payment  of 
$80,  contributing  approximately  $270  through  his  own 
labor  in  the  erection  of  the  house.  In  other  words,  his 
equity  in  the  property  is  about  $350,  plus  small  annual  in- 
stallments over  a period  of  30  years,  enabling  a large 


number  of  people  of  small  means  to  become  home  owners 
through  their  own  efiforts. 

He  continues : “The  development  of  the  small-housing 
scheme  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Small-House  Bureau, 
an  organization  created  especially  for  this  purpose.  The 
staff  and  executives  were  chosen  upon  the  basis  of  tbeir 
technical  knowledge  and  other  qualifications.  Xo  outside 
influence  has  been  permitted  to  interfere  in  this  program 
which,  through  the  years,  has  followed  the  same  jiolicy, 
regardless  of  changes  in  the  city  administration.” 

All  activity  is  centered  in  the  Real  Estate  Department 
of  the  municipality,  of  which  the  Small-House  Bureau  is 
a part.  This  Bureau  develops  plans  and  attends  to  con- 
struction details  as  well  as  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  building  materials. 

“The  prospective  home  owners  are  not  required  to  tie  up 
their  money  in  building  lots,  but  the  building  sites  are 
leased  to  them  or  their  heirs  on  a 60-year  basis  with  the 
option,  under  certain  conditions,  of  renewing  the  lease 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  term,  should  the  city  have  no 
other  use  for  the  lots.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  the 
termination  of  the  lease  at  the  end  of  the  60-year  period, 
the  city  must  redeem  the  buildings  and  improvements  at 
a fair  valuation.  ...  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
suburban  homes  are  not  of  the  subsistence  homestead 
types  found  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  is  to  provide  inexpensive  dwellings  for  peo- 
ple gainfully  employed  in  industry  or  elsewhere  but  earn- 
ing only  small  or  moderate  incomes.  For  this  reason  no 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
with  the  exception  of  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.” 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  the  number  of  appli- 
cants has  far  exceeded  the  number  of  homes  built  per 
year.  An  inspection  of  the  type  of  person  applpng 
through  a period  of  years,  according  to  occupation,  shows : 


Common  Laborers  3.6  % 

Other  Laborers  22.7  % 

Construction  Workers  23.1  % 

Industrial  Workers  16.0  % 

Railroad  & Street  Car  Workers  11.0  % 

Business  Employees  2.7  % 

Artisans  6.0  % 

Foremen  2.7  % 

Military  2 % 

Civil  Service  Employees  11.8  % 

Others  Not  Specified  .2  % 


Total  100.0  % 


“This  shows  that  about  60%  of  the  home  owners  are 
engaged  in  indoor  work.” 

There  are  five  standard  house  plans,  one  and  one-half 
and  two  stories  in  height,  in  a cost  range  of  $1 ,200  to 
$1,525.  Since  Sweden  is  a land  of  large  forests  of  white 
pine  and  spruce,  the  houses  are  of  wood,  well  insulated 
against  their  severe  winters. 

All  parts  of  the  houses  are  standardized  with  wall  sec- 
tions prefabricated  at  the  mills  and  delivered  to  the  ma- 
terial depot  that  the  city  establishes  at  the  sites.  The  city 
purchases  all  materials  and  hires  the  skilled  labor  required 
for  special  purposes,  the  costs  being  charged  to  the  home- 
owner’s account. 

The  author  continues  with : “The  prospective  home 

owner  is  given  a practical  handbook  on  construction.  In 
addition,  the  city  maintains  one  instructor  for  each  fifty 
houses  to  be  built.  . . . The  prospective  home  owner 
knows  that  every  piece  of  lumber  and  every  nail  wasted  is 
charged  to  his  account : therefore,  he  is  careful  not  to 
waste  materials.  . . . The  authorities  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  home  own- 
ers and  have  guarded  against  the  building  of  homes 
beyond  their  means.  Beyond  providing  for  transporta- 
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tion,  parks,  athletic  fields,  and  schools,  the  city  has  not 
taken  the  lead  in  any  community  enterprises ; but  this  has 
hardly  been  necessary,  since  the  cooperative  spirit  is  highly 
developed  among  all  classes  in  Sweden.” 

“The  soundness  of  this  building  program  may  be  best 
realized  by  considering  that  throughout  the  depression 
only  two  houses  have  been  sold  at  sheriflf’s  sales,  and  they 
found  immediate  takers.  . . . Unquestionably  these  homes 
represent  the  most  economical  housing  available  in  that 
part  of  Sweden.”  J P M 

^ <S>  <$> 


“Aspects  of  Manufacturing  Operations  During 
Recovery” 

By  Frederick  C.  Mills 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1819  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Bulletin  56.  14,500  words. 

Professor  Mills’  searching  analysis  of  the  various  meas- 
urement of  manufacturing  operations  shows  in  clear 
perspective  their  varied  behavior  pattern  during  the  proc- 
esses of  recovery  from  the  current  economic  depression. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  novel  elements 
which  have  played  a part  in  this  present  recovery.  He 
states  in  this  connection : “The  forces  operating  in  the 
traditional  revival  have  been  compounded  in  complex  ways 
with  elements  of  a consciously  formulated  program  of 
economic  recovery.”  A contrast  between  the  pattern  of 
earlier  business  revival  and  the  present  one  are  essential 
parts  of  his  analysis. 

Some  more  specific  questions  to  which  Professor  Mills 
directs  his  attention  are; 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  noval  conditions  of  1933-35 
upon  industrial  productivity? 

How  have  labor  costs  in  manfacturing  plants  been  affected? 

How  much  has  the  aggregate  purchasing  power  of  manu- 
facturing labor  been  increased? 

Has  this  increase  differed  in  important  ways  from  the  cus- 
tomary expansion  of  labor’s  purchasing  power  during  business 
revival  ? 

For  purposes  of  comparison  and  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  affecting  recovery  in  the  various  pe- 
riods, Professor  Mills  divides  the  recovery  into  the  fol- 
lowing segments  of  time : 

(1)  From  February-March,  1933  to  June-July,  1933 — 
a period  of  sharp  rise  before  the  codes. 

(2)  From  June-July,  1933  to  February-March,  1935 — 
during  the  operation  of  the  codes. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  important  point  that  the 
records  of  recovery  should  be  interpreted  with  reference 
to  the  background  of  the  preceding  recession.  In  this 
connection  Dr.  Mills  stresses  the  fact  that  the  decline  in 
manufacturing  operations  prior  to  the  recovery  he  studied 
was  especially  severe.  He  notes  that  a considerable  mar- 
gin of  error  exists  in  the  data  because  of  the  limitations 
upon  the  coverage  of  certain  of  the  original  records  or  be- 
cause of  imperfect  comparisons  drawn  from  different 
sources ; but  that  “the  general  consistency  of  the  results 
secured  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
evidence  drawn  from  these  records.” 

In  comparing  early  1935  with  June-July,  1929,  Pro- 
fessor Mills  finds  “a  notable  increase  in  productivity 
(probably  exceeding  20%  per  man-hour),  practically  con- 
stant real  labor  costs  per  unit  of  production,  substantially 
higher  real  rates  of  pay  per  hour  of  work  done,  and  an 
actual  advance  in  the  real  prices  at  which  manufacturing 
goods  exchange  for  other  goods.  . . . At  a time  when  the 
strongest  considerations  relating  to  general  recovery  called 
for  lower  selling  prices,  these  prices  were  maintained  at 
levels  above  those  prevailing  for  commodities  in  general.” 


He  finds  that  “during  the  decade  of  the  ’twenties  a high 
manufacturing  differential  . . . was  a factor  in  prevent- 
ing the  maintenance  of  a large  volume  of  production  and 
sales.  From  1933  to  1935  a high  manufacturing  differen- 
tial was  a factor  in  preventing  the  restoration  of  a large 
volume  of  production  and  sales.” 

One  general  conclusion  has  been  culled  by  Professor 
Mills  from  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  as  shown 
by  the  figures  gathered.  It  is  that  “the  immediate  passing 
on  to  consumers  of  a major  part  of  the  benefit  of  increas- 
ing industrial  productivity,  in  the  form  of  lower  prices, 
contributes  directly  to  the  maintenance  of  industrial  oper- 
ations on  a high  level,  and  to  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  at  large.  Action  designed  to  pro- 
cure for  special  groups  the  advantages  of  increasing  in- 
dustrial productivity,  or  action  tending  to  decrease  indus- 
trial productivity  and  advance  costs,  runs  the  grave  danger 
of  defeating  its  own  purpose,  through  setting  barriers  to 
the  maintenance  (or  restoration)  of  the  volum.e  of  pro- 
duction and  employment  that  is  essential  to  the  general 

welfare.”  „ „ 

M.  M. 

<e>  4>  ^ <$> 


“The  Chief  Cause  of  This  and  Other  Depressions” 

By  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Vice  President  of  The  Cleveland 
Trust  Company 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pam- 
phlet. 52  pp. 


Mr.  Ayres  attributes  the  origin  of  the  present  depres- 
sion to  the  World  War.  While  the  War  was  under  way, 
business  activity  was  stimulated.  “Conditions  of  ardent 
nationalism,  venturesome  enterprise,  expanded  credit  fa- 
cilities, and  world  shortages”  were  created  and  these  com- 
bined to  bring  a general  post-war  boom  and  then  the  col- 
lapse into  this  depression. 

His  analysis  of  conditions  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment are  roughly  as  follows : 

In  normal  times  about  half  of  our  unemployed  would 
“be  engaged  in  producing  goods  and  the  other  half  in  pro- 
viding services.  The  unemployment  among  the  service 
workers  is  largely  caused  by  the  idleness  of  the  producers 
of  goods.  . . . About  half  of  the  producers  raise  or  make 
consumers  goods  which  are  things  we  use  up  or  wear  out 
and  replace  relatively  quickly,  such  as  food,  clothing,  gaso- 
line, and  the  like.  The  others  make  durable  goods  which 
are  long  lasting  and  include”  buildings,  machinery,  auto- 
mobiles, furniture,  bridges,  locomotives,  and  many  metal, 
lumber,  stone,  and  cement  articles. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  unemployed  are  producers 
of  durable  goods.  Over  70%  “of  the  purchases  of  fin- 
ished durable  goods  are  made  by  business  enterprises  in- 
stead of  by  individual  consumers.  This  indicates,”  to  Mr. 
Ayres,  “that  trade  cycles  are  mainly  caused  by  changes  in 
the  volume  of  purchases  of  durable  goods  by  business  en- 
terprises” and  that  these  changes  are  “actuated  by  changes 
in  the  prospects  for  profits.”  He  believes  that  any  general 
change  in  such  prospects  “may  initiate  a depression  or  a 
recovery.” 

Therefore,  he  asks  for  “stability  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  under  which  business  operates,”  which  action 
would  involve  “persistent  adherence  to  at  least  seven  na- 
tional policies : peace,  sound  money,  balanced  budgets, 
sound  banking,  the  restriction  of  credit  to  loans  justified 
by  earning  power,  the  restriction  of  speculation,  and  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  business  to  prevent  abuses,  dis- 
honest competition,  and  exploitation.”  He  does  not  favor 
control  of  wage  or  price  competition  or  the  favoring  of 
special  groups.  c aj  r 
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“The  Machine  and  The  Worker” 

By  A.  Barratt  Brown,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  Rnskin  College, 
Oxford 

Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson,  44  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C.  2.  215  pp.  4s.  6d. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  made  a careful  and  detailed 
analysis  of  our  machine  civilization  and  its  effect  on  the 
worker.  He  exposes  many  of  the  current  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations about  the  evils  of  this  industrial  age  to  the 
light  of  cold  facts,  which  light  shows  us  that  the  worst 
and  heaviest  toil  is  largely  eliminated  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chines. Also,  many  of  the  most  monotonous  forms  of 
hand  labor  have  been  turned  over  to  our  mechanical  serv- 
ants. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  still  jobs  such  as  ma- 
chine feeding  and  machine  tending  which  involve  consid- 
erable nerve  strain  and  monotony,  although  with  the  more 
complete  mechanization  of  industry  they  are  definitely  on 
the  wane. 

There  are  still  many  occupations  that  are  fatiguing;  the 
machines  have  in  fact  made  new  ones,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  true  that  our  machines  have  taken  over  the  work  they 
were  intended  for — hard  work. 

Although  our  most  monotonous  tasks  have  also  been 
handed  over  to  the  machines,  for  that  is  the  type  of  work 
they  are  best  fitted  to  do,  we  are  confronted  with  a more 
serious  indictment  when  we  consider  the  problem  of  nerv- 
ous tension.  Man  cannot  be  geared  to  run  at  a set  speed 
like  a machine,  and  when  he  tries  to  adapt  himself  to  do  so, 
surrounded  by  considerable  noise  (as  is  usual  in  a factory) 
and  leading  a sedentary  life,  the  human  mechanism  rebels, 
for  the  natural  rate  of  working  is  never  constant,  but  goes 
by  “fits  and  starts,”  always  recovering  from  one  spurt  or 
getting  ready  for  the  next  one. 

Men  have  for  many  years  used  simple  machines,  or 
tools,  but  where  can  one  draw  the  line  between  “tool”  and 
“machine  ?”  Perhaps  no  rigid  definition  can  be  laid  down, 
although  this  is  a question  which  has  often  been  discussed. 
There  is  a distinction,  however,  between  a machine  which 
a man  controls  or  runs,  such  as  a lathe,  shears,  or  hauling 
engine,  and  a machine  which  controls  the  man  who  tends 
it  as  in  the  case  of  an  automobile  assembly  line,  a spin- 
ning mill,  etc.  It  is  a question  of  who  sets  the  pace.  The 
man  who  runs  a machine  feels  a definite  sensation  of 
power,  while  the  machine-minder  tends  to  be  dwarfed  by 
the  machine  he  serves,  and  as  a rule  dislikes  his  work. 

The  percentage  of  skilled  workmen  who  find  pleasure  in 
their  work  is  definitely  greater  than  in  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labor.  What  we  now  consider  skilled  workers  are 
largely  not  handicraftsmen  in  the  older  sense  (masons, 
carpenters,  and  the  like),  but  they  are  men  who  run  their 
machines,  not  machine-tenders.  There  is  a definite  dif- 
ference between  the  craftsman  of  old,  who  could  tell  from 
long  experience  of  successes  and  failures  about  how  his 
product  should  look  in  order  to  serve  its  purpose,  and  a 
machinist  of  today  who  must,  perhaps,  work  according  to 
blueprints  giving  dimensions  in  ten  thousandths  of  an 
inch. 

From  all  this  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
left  behind  much  of  the  heavy  labor  and  artistic  guess- 
. work  that  were  the  portion  of  the  common  laborers  and 


craftsmen  of  old  days.  What  have  we  to  offer  instead  as 
satisfactions  that  the  worker  of  today  might  find  in  his 
work?  Mr.  Brown  makes  a list  of  points  which  the  work- 
ers themselves  have  suggested.  These  are:  “(a)  Crafts- 
manship; (b)  Technical  Ingenuity;  (c)  ‘Making  a good 
job  of  it’;  (d)  Interest  in  the  Outcome;  (e)  Human  Con- 
tacts; (f)  Responsibility.” 

The  type  of  work  a man  does  affects  his  choice  of 
leisure  occupations.  The  officer  worker  is  ready  at  the 
end  of  the  day  for  amusement  of  the  more  violent  types, 
such  as  gardening,  hiking,  and  sports.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strain  of  repetitious  work  is  such  that  at  the  end  of 
the  day  all  that  is  wanted  is  rest  or  some  escapie  from  real- 
ity. The  movies,  gambling,  alcohol,  and  fast  driving  on 
the  road  are  possible  escapes  and  at  the  same  time  give 
some  relief  from  the  pent  up  feelings  of  monotony  and 
boredom,  which  no  doubt  explains  their  present  popu- 
larity. 

This  question  of  leisure  is  closely  tied  up  with  the  ulti- 
mate question  of  what  the  future  holds  in  store.  As  Mr. 
Brown  points  out,  less  and  less  semi-skilled  labor  is  being 
required  as  our  factories  are  being  more  completely 
mechanized.  For  the  same  reason  the  total  labor  neces- 
sary to  support  our  civilization  in  the  style  to  which  it  is 
accustomed,  even  though  this  style  is  becoming  more  and 
more  elaborate,  is  rapidly  decreasing.  A greater  amount 
of  leisure  time  is  thus  not  only  available ; it  is  inevitable. 
To  provide  means  for  the  average  man  to  spend  this  time 
profitably  is  a problem  that  awaits  solution. 

The  section  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  workers’  attitude 
is  particularly  valuable  because  of  the  closeness  and  volume 
of  contact  which  Mr.  Brown  has  had  with  the  workers 
themselves. 

G.  B.  W. 

<$><$><$><$> 

“Administration  of  Placement  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  in  Germany” 

By  Oscar  Weigert,  LL.D. 

Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  1270  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  207  pp.  $2.50 

This  volume,  the  second  in  a series  of  studies  on  the 
administrative  aspect  of  public  employment  services,  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Industrial  Relations  Coun- 
selors and  follows  the  plan  suggested  by  them.  This 
group  translated  and  edited,  with  the  author’s  coopera- 
tion, the  original  manuscript  which  was  written  in  Ger- 
man. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  series  of  studies,  of  which 
this  is  but  a single  volume,  is  to  provide  a background 
of  experience  for  the  social  legislation  which  the  United 
States,  at  last,  seems  to  have  definitely  inaugurated. 

Dr.  Weigert,  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  had 
long  experience  in  the  fields  covered  by  this  study.  He 
was  a member  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Labor  from 
1918  to  1933  and  during  this  period  his  experience  in- 
cluded administrative  as  well  as  legislative  activity. 

The  study  itself  is  divided  into  four  parts  and  supple- 
mented by  an  appendix  and  bibliography.  Part  I presents 
the  general  outline  of  the  unemployment  problem  from  a 
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placement  point  of  view,  establishes  the  factual  back- 
ground, and  singles  out  the  general  post-  and  pre-war 
characteristics  of  the  German  Labor  Market. 

The  Organization  of  the  Public  Employment  Service 
is  the  subject  of  Part  II.  After  a very  brief  historical 
sketch  the  remaining  features  of  this  section  are  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  development  of  organization  and 
procedure  under  the  Acts  of  July  22,  1922  and  July  16, 
1927.  A very  interesting  chapter  indicates  the  place  of 
self-government  in  the  general  structure  of  the  German 
system,  while  at  the  same  time  bringing  to  light  certain 
significant  principles  of  placement  work. 

Part  III,  which  comprises  the  largest  single  section  of 
the  study,  gives  a rather  detailed  analysis  of  the  placement 
activities  of  the  public  employment  service.  The  first 
chapter  of  this  section  deals  with  placement  procedure  and 
presents  more  clearly  than  any  other  part  of  the  study  the 
essential  features  of  large  scale  public  placement  work  and 
the  multitude  of  adjustments  that  are  necessary  if  place- 
ments are  to  be  made  successfully. 

The  final  section,  Part  IV,  presents  the  administrative 
features  of  unemployment  insurance  and  covers  the  con- 
ditions which  established  the  right  to  benefit,  the  waiting 
period,  the  amount  of  benefit,  and  the  source  of  contribu- 
tions. ^ „ 

R.  T.  B. 

<$>  <s>  <$>  <s> 

“The  Application  of  Scientific  Methods  to 
Sociology” 

By  John  Candler  Cobb,  Fellow  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Economic 
Society,  London 

Chapman  & Grimes,  20  Brummer  Street,  Boston.  161  pp. 

$2.00 

John  Candler  Cobb,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  charac- 
terized as  a man  of  affairs  who  had  a unique  preparation 
for  treating  the  problems  of  scientific  method.  It  is  said 
that  no  man  contributed  more  than  he  to  the  attempt  to 
get  the  much  controverted  tariff  issue  treated  on  a scien- 
tific basis.  He  was  often  called  “The  Father  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.”  When  he  had  the  opportunity  to  with- 
draw from  the  active  direction  of  this,  his  chief  enter- 
prise, Mr.  Cobb  had  time  to  set  his  mind  to  the  question 
before  him,  “What  are  the  most  effective  methods  of 
seeking  solutions  for  the  problems  faced  by  the  social 
sciences?”  The  result  is  this  book — a compilation  of  a 
series  of  conclusions,  arrived  at  through  years  of  research 
and  consultation  in  the  field,  which  have  been  set  down 
in  terse  manuscripts.  The  papers  presented  m this  book 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  technical  journals,  but 
gain  force  through  being  brought  together.  The  contents 
cover  such  topics  as  the  following: 

The  Development  of  Social  Science 
Definition  of  Social  Science 
Terminology  and  Definition 
Philosophy  and  Dialectics 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative'  Data 
Different  Types  of  Data 
Difficulties  and  Confusions 
Scientific  Psychology 

Mr.  Cobb  defines  Social  Science  as  “the  analysis  and 
study  of  Human  Relations  and  the  forces  that  affect  the 
development  of  Civilization.”  He  points  out  that  “the 
development  of  a science  cannot  be  intelligently  discussed 
unless  its  field  is  objectively  defined  and  the  problems  and 
phenomena  included  therein  are  generally  agreed  upon.” 
The  approach  to  the  problems  of  social  science  falls  under 
two  general  conditions — the  Dialectic  and  the  Scientific. 
The  author  describes  the  Dialectic  approach  as  reasoning 


from  probabilities  and  indications,  and  the  Scientific  ap- 
proach as  reasoning  from  scientifically  established  data. 
It  appears  that  the  traditional  Economics  and  Sociology 
have  been  largely  based  upon  Dialectic  methods,  and  that 
the  trend  toward  Scientific  procedure  is  generally  felt  to 
be  an  evolutionary  development,  especially  by  the  older 
men  trained  in  the  Dialectic  school.  The  author  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  Scientific  method  is  not  a de- 
velopment from  the  Dialectic.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
two  methods  are  fundamentally  different  forms  of  attack 
upon  social  problems.  In  the  words  of  the  author : “The 
two  methods  may  well  and  should  be  coordinated,  but 
they  cannot  be  synthesized.”  The  Dialectic  method  has 
the  elements  of  a dictum  based  upon  probabilities  and 
opinions,  whereas  the  Scientific  method  is  in  essence  a 
challenge  to  accept  the  finding  or  to  prove  incorrect  the 
method  and  data  upon  which  it  is  based. 

The  difference  between  quantitative  and  qualitative  data 
in  social  science  problems  is  outlined  in  a clear  manner 
by  the  author.  He  defines  each  of  these  types  of  data  as 
follows:  “Qualitative  data  are  factors,  elements,  or  con- 
ditions ascertained  to  exist  in  a problem  or  phenomenon, 
the  relative  value  or  exact  importance  of  which  are  not 
measurably  stated  and  defined.  . . . Quantitative  data 
are  such  factors,  elements,  or  conditions  that  have  been 
subjected  to  intensive  analysis  and  their  relative  or  com- 
parative effect  on  a problem  or  phenomenon  defined, 
measured,  and  stated,  with  the  supporting  evidence  pre- 
sented in  such  form  that  another  mind  can  analyze  and 
substantiate,  disprove  or  amend  the  finding.”  He  then 
points  out  that  quantitatively  stated  data  are  not  neces- 
sarily correctly  stated  data.  Nevertheless,  he  shows  that 
it  is  much  easier  than  is  generally  assumed  to  state  in- 
tricate factors  quantitatively,  and  that  after  such  complex 
problems  are  stated  quantitatively,  a process  of  analysis 
and  criticism  can  be  performed  more  objectively.  He 
emphasizes  that  quantitative  data  in  this  field  need  not 
necessarily  be  statistically  stated  or  mathematically  as- 
certained. Quantitative  data  must  be  measured  by  some 
standard,  but  it  need  not  have  any  relationship  to  grams 
or  centimeters.  The  greatest  need  in  the  development  of 
social  sciences  is  the  creation  of  carefully  worked  out  and 
clearly  stated  quantitative  data. 

There  are  four  general  types  of  data  available  in  the 
approach  to  the  solution  of  problems : statistics,  observa- 
tion, case  study,  and  experimentation.  Mr.  Cobb  dis- 
cusses statistics  at  some  length,  because  he  considers  it 
the  most  important  agency  we  have  for  the  development 
of  quantitative  data  for  use  in  social  service  research. 
He  answers  the  charges  of  the  so-called  non-thinking  and 
dissatisfied  that  statistics  are  often  misleading  and  up- 
reliable  by  saying:  “If  certain  findings  are  inconclusive 
and  indefinite,  do  not  complain  of  the  tool — blame  the 
hand  that  guided  it — even  if  your  own.” 

A large  proportion  of  the  economic  and  a still  greater 
proportion  of  the  sociological  problems  are  so  complex 
and  contain  so  many  different  elements  that  they  cannot 
easily  be  scientifically  broken  down  and  analyzed.  An 
attempt  to  solve  a composite  problem  containing  funda- 
mentally different  elements  by  scientific  quantitative 
methods  naturally  is  confusing  and  often  leads  to  the 
conclusion  “that  this  is  one  of  the  problems  insusceptible 
of  solution  by  scientific  methods.”  The  confusion  re- 
sulting from  the  above  condition  may  be  clarified  by  mak- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  complex  or  composite  problem  by 
dividing  each  into  its  component  parts,  and  restating  them 
as  separate  problems  in  a form  susceptible  to  intensive 
scientific  analysis. 

That  the  complexities  and  confusions  which  exist  in  the 
field  of  Social  Science,  both  sociological  and  economic. 
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have  important  psychological  factors  is  a serious  cause 
of  trouble.  The  author  shows  that  Psychology  is  as  nec- 
cessary  to  the  field  of  Social  Science  as  is  Chemistry  to 
Medicine  or  Astronomy.  As  he  makes  his  plea  for  plac- 
ing the  problems  in  the  field  of  Social  Science  upon  a 
scientific  basis  and  removing  them  from  the  realm  of 
prejudiced  subjective  individual  opinion,  he  does  not  neg- 
lect to  point  out  the  necessity  of  doing  expressly  the  same 
thing  for  Psychology,  Medicine,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Cobb 
points  out  that  the  underlying  principles  in  all  sciences 
are  the  same.  That  is,  they  all  start  with  deductive 
reasoning  from  observation,  and  then  generally  proceed 
from  qualitative  methods  to  quantitative  methods.  He 
shows  that  quantitative  analysis  in  Social  Science  is  the 
normal  growth  characteristic  of  all  sciences,  and  says  that 
even  though  “five  men  or  five  generations  of  men  have 
failed  to  solve  a problem  by  quantitative  methods  is  not 
proof  that  it  cannot  be  solved.”  He  includes  under  his 
general  concept  of  Social  Science  the  entire  fields  of 
Sociology,  Economics,  Psychology,  Medical  Science,  and 
sometimes  it  appears  as  though  he  includes  the  tradition- 
ally termed  Physical  Sciences  as  well. 

In  Appendixes  I to  VI  are  presented  six  papers  which 
give  in  detail  the  data  and  line  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
conclusions  discussed  by  Mr.  Cobb  were  reached,  and 
these  stand  as  a challenge  to  accept  the  conclusions,  or  to 
refute  the  data  or  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  so  much  a pre- 
sentation of  anything  new  or  revolutionary  as  it  is  a chal- 
lenge for  placing  all  problems  in  the  social  science  field 
upon  an  objective  basis,  and  for  treating  the  data  thus 
gathered  in  a scientific  manner.  The  author  seems  to 
have  little  patience  with  the  workers  in  the  field  of  social 
science  who  claim  that  their  problems  cannot  be  analyzed 
scientifically,  and  who  reveal  little  foresight  and  unfailing 
egotism  in  thinking  that  their  expressions  of  opinion 
based  upon  inaccurate  observations  represent  the  final 
word  in  the  field.  Mr.  Cobb’s  book  should  cause  some 
really  constructive  thinking  among  those  people  who  have 
never  before  thought  seriously  of  handling  sociological 

problems  objectively  and  scientifically.  tt  c 

C.  H.  o. 

<S> 

“Economic  and  Social  Problems  and  Conditions  of 
the  Southern  Appalachians” 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous 
Publication  205,  Washington,  D.  C.  184  pp.  50^ 

This  study  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  a number  of 
agencies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians  for  a comprehensive  report  of 
present  economic  and  social  conditions  and  trends  in  that 
region.  Several  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  public  agencies  have  co- 
operated with  a number  of  privately  endowed  agencies  in 
the  preparation  of  the  information  presented  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

The  territory  included  in  this  study  comprises  parts  of 
nine  states, — Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Geor- 
gia, and  Alabama.  The  area  of  the  region  as  a whole  is 
109,000  square  miles. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  basic  problems  of  the  region 
grow  out  of  maladjustments  in  land-use  and  the  relation 
of  population  to  land.  Proceeding  on  this  basis  the  study 
concerns  itself  first  with  the  physical  features  and  condi- 
tions, the  physiographic  conditions,  climatic  conditions, 
and  soils  of  the  region.  The  report  includes  excellent 
graphic  illustrations  of  annual  precipitation,  temperature, 
frost  free-season,  and  other  similar  features  having  bear- 
ing upon  agricultural  production. 


The  logical  step  in  the  study  of  economic  conditions  as 
they  relate  to  agriculture  is  an  analysis  of  land  utilization 
in  the  area.  This  is  dealt  with  in  a most  detailed  manner 
showing  not  only  the  present  condition  of  land  tenure 
but  also  the  trends  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  analysis 
of  farm  operations  indicates  clearly  that  the  majority  of 
the  farms  should  be  classified  as  self-sufficing  oiierations, 
with  a scattering  of  specialized  operations  in  cotton  and 
fruit.  The  area  includes  many  part-time  farm  operations 
but  few  cash  grain  and  truck  farms.  The  study  indicates 
that  there  is  also  considerable  barter  of  farm  products 
carried  on  in  this  area. 

There  are  only  two  large  consuming  markets  included 
in  this  region.  Most  of  the  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced here  must  find  a market  in  Atlanta,  Nashville, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  or  the  eastern  wholesale  market 
centers.  * 

The  population  analysis  indicates  that  from  1900  to 
1930  all  but  one  of  the  sub-regions  in  the  area  studied 
showed  a very  considerable  net  gain.  The  greatest  gains 
of  this  period  occurred  in  the  northeastern  Cumberland 
Plateau,  where  the  population  increased  140%,  and  in  the 
upper  Ohio  hills,  where  the  population  increased  101%. 
Population  pressure  in  the  region  presents  a basic  prob- 
lem. The  birth  rate  in  this  area  is  not  only  greatly  above 
the  average  for  the  entire  country  but  is  highest  in  the  sub- 
divisions where  the  natural  resources  are  least  capable  of 
maintaining  a satisfactory  standard  of  living.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  for  families  in  this  area  greatly  lessens  as 
one  progresses  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  section, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  family  incomes.  Eacilities  for 
general  and  industrial  hospitalization  are  distributed  gen- 
erally over  the  entire  area,  with  a concentration  of  hos- 
pitals providing  special  treatment  in  the  larger  centers. 

The  authors  feel  that  regional  planning  is  a critical  need 
in  the  Southern  Appalachians.  In  areas  clearly  submar- 
ginal for  agriculture,  it  appears  obvious  that  fundamental 
adjustments  must  be  worked  out  along  one  or  more  of  the 
following  lines : 


(1)  Conversion  of  the  land  to  public  ownership  and  its  utili- 
zation for  public  forests,  parks,  or  game  preserves. 

(2)  In  combination  with  these  types  of  ownership  and  use 
of  land,  establishment  of  small  rural  communities  on  lands 
adjacent  to  or  within  the  forest  areas  which  are  adapted  to 
agricultural  use,  with  a view  to  employing  the  family  workers 
in  the  forests  and  in  local  forest  industries. 

(3)  Development  of  local  manufacturing  industries  based 
primarily  on  the  utilization  of  locally  produced  coal  as  a source 
of  power  (or  of  hydroelectric  power  in  appropriate  instances) 
and  the  utilization  of  timber  as  a source  of  raw  material. 

(4)  Combination  of  employment  in  the  mines  with  work  in 
local  factories,  or  part-time  farming,  to  provide  an  adequate 
living  for  families  not  included  in  farm-forest  communities. 

(5)  Encouragement  of  emigration. 

A.  M.  P. 

^ ^ 


“Compete  !” 

By  Frances  Angell 

Dorrance  and  Company,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 
104  pp.  $1.25 


In  the  preface  the  author  states : “This  little  book  is 
written  with  the  hope  that  those  courageous  young  girls 
who  are  forced  to  face  the  world  ‘on  their  own,’  without 
contacts,  without  background,  and  without  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  a finishing  school,  may  find  in  it  something 
of  value  to  guide  them  along  the  difficult,  though  inter- 
esting, road  they  must  follow.” 

Throughout  the  volume  she  continues  to  stress  respec- 
tability and  optimism,  giving  to  the  high-school  graduate 
many  common-sense  hints  on  job-hunting,  business  be- 
havior, and  particularly  how  to  handle  social  problems. 

A.  E. 
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EXCERPT/  EPCM 
• TEE  NEW/  • 


Administrative  machinery  for  the  care  of  unemployable s 
has  already  been  set  up  in  Maryland,  according  to  Harry 
Greenstein,  State  Relief  Administrator.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  Welfare  Act  recently  enacted,  local 
welfare  boards  have  been  established  in  each  county,  and 
one  member  of  each  of  these  will  also  serve  on  the  State 
Welfare  Board,  so  that  close  cooperation  may  be  main- 
tained between  the  central  body  and  its  units.  The  county 
boards  will  have  charge  of  all  welfare  functions  in  the 
county — old-age  pensions,  relief,  etc. — thus  doing  away 
with  possible  duplications  of  facilities.  A noteworthy 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  all  employees  will  be  selected 
on  a civil  service  basis. 

( — The  Baltimore  Sun,  July  21) 

<$■  <J>  ^ <$> 

A new  policy  regarding  earnings  of  persons  over  17 
living  with  families  on  relief  has  been  put  into  effect  in 
New  York  City.  These  workers  with  jobs,  if  not  heads 
of  households,  will  be  allowed  to  retain  up  to  40%  of 
what  they  make  up  to  a maximum  of  $8  a week.  Any 
remainder  must  be  turned  over  to  the  support  of  the 
family  they  are  living  with.  This  change  will  result  in 
actual  saving  to  th)e  Home  Relief  Division,  since  it 
means  no  provision  will  be  made  in  the  family  budget  for 
carfare  or  lunches  for  such  wage  earners ; they  will  take 
care  of  these  items  themselves.  It  is  also  expected  to 
prevent  sons,  daughters,  or  other  relatives  from  leaving 
home  and  thus  contributing  nothing  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
family,  which  often  happened  under  the  old  ruling,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  turn  over  their 
entire  wage  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  July  9) 

<$>  <S>  <$>  <$> 

A fidl-time,  resident  vocational  school  for  young  tran- 
sients is  being  established  at  Blackstone,  Va.,  under  super- 
vision of  the  State  Transient  .Service.  When  operating 
at  capacity,  it  will  care  for  150  students,  who  will  receive 
instruction  until  they  find  jobs,  or  for  three  months.  Ten 
teachers,  provided  by  the  State  Education  Department 
under  Emergency  Education  provisions,  will  train  the 
youths,  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  30  years,  chosen  from 
various  transient  centers  in  the  State. 

( — The  Baltimore  Sun,  July  8) 

<$><$><$><$> 

A check-up  on  alleged  refusals  of  the  unemployed  to 
take  work  offered  them  revealed  that  in  Baltimore  only 
4 of  195  cases  investigated  were  open  to  censure.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Armen  H.  Sterner  of  the  F.E.R.A., 
now  conducting  a similar  survey  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who 
adds  that  investigations  are  also  being  conducted  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  in  several  counties  in  Virginia. 

( — Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  9) 

<$><$>  <S>  <$> 

Persons  an  relief  are  being  paid  to  go  to  school  in  Los 
Angeles,  under  a scheme  recently  instituted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Relief  Administration  and  the  Depart- 


ment of  Public  Instruction,  which  will  entail  a total  ex- 
penditure of  $1,106,000.  Students  for  the  ten-week  train- 
ing period  have  been  selected  from  local  relief  rolls. 
They  are  paid  regular  work  relief  wages,  but  will  be 
docked  a day’s  pay  when  they  miss  school.  The  subjects 
offered  include  clerical  and  secretarial  work;  accounting 
and  salesmanship ; training  for  automotive,  electrical, 
drafting,  textile,  and  building  trades ; the  study  of  foods, 
cosmetology,  printing,  horticulture,  landscaping,  and 
animal  husbandry. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  27) 

^ ❖ 

Work  relief  for  the  handicapped  is  providing  for  110 
variously  disabled  men  and  women  on  the  St.  Louis  re- 
lief rolls  who  have  been  put  to  work  in  an  unused  school 
building.  There  the  men  are  refinishing  and  repairing 
school  furniture  from  the  different  schools  of  the  city 
and  making  toys  for  distribution  among  children  of  re- 
lief families  next  Christmas.  The  women  are  making 
quilts  and  comforts  for  relief  families. 

( — School  Life,  June) 

<$><«>  <S>  <S> 

Opinions  on  the  depression  held  by  the  unemployed, 
but  reflect  those  held  by  other  groups  of  citizens.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  findings  of  Sydney  Roslow  and 
Rensis  Likert,  Department  of  Psychology,  New  York 
University,  after  an  intensive  study  of  the  attitude  and 
views  of  a group  of  idle  in  New  York  City. 

( — Today,  July  20) 

<S>  <$> 

A Y.W.C.A.  cooperative  dwelling  for  100  self-support- 
ing young  women  will  be  opened  in  New  York  City  in 
September.  The  Margaret  Louisa  House,  14  East  16 
Street,  will  be  used  for  this  purpose.  There  girls  be- 
tween 18  and  30,  earning  $15  a week  or  less,  will  pay  $6 
a week  for  room  and  board.  They  will  assist  in  the 
operation  of  the  establishment  and  participate  in  various 
departments  and  facilities  to  be  conducted  by  the  house. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  provide  apprentice 
training  in  a number  of  vocations. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  11) 

<$>  <S>  <S>  <S> 

Housing  accommodations  for  26,394  families  were 
constructed  in  the  first  five  months  of  1935.  This  is 
equivalent  to  84%  of  the  entire  1934  residential  construc- 
tion. In  May  7,465  dwelling  units  were  added  in  towns 
having  a population  over  10,000.  This  record  exceeds 
that  of  any  month  in  the  past  three  years,  and  is  a 106% 
improvement  over  last  year. 

( — Business  Week,  July  6) 

Many  C.C.C.  enrollees  in  the  Ranier  National  Park  area 
are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  one  of  several 
trades  due  to  the  diversity  of  work  carried  on  there. 
Radio  research,  telephone  and  power  line  repairing,  land- 
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scaping,  and  office  work  are  among  the  activities  in  which 
they  engage  and  may  specialize. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  July  7) 

A pledge  by  relief  recipients  to  repay  the  city,  when 
and  if  they  can,  was  among  the  recommendations  included 
in  a report  of  New  York  City’s  relief  system  made  by  a 
group  of  Tammany-controlled  Aldermen.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  certain  city  families  be  moved  to  the  coun- 
try and  that  temporary  tax-exemption  be  allowed  on  hous- 
ing construction  to  benefit  relief  labor. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  8) 

<S>  <«>  <» 

Craft  reeducation  of  workers  formerly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  now  obsolete  wood-and-steel  automobile 
bodies  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Seaman  Body  Corpora- 
tion. When  the  change  to  all-steel  body  construction  af- 
fected every  third  man  of  their  body  assembly  workers, 
the  woodworkers  were  encouraged  to  choose  new  occupa- 
tions, and  were  shifted  from  one  task  to  another  until 
successfully  adjusted.  They  began  their  new  jobs  as 
apprentices  at  apprentice  wages,  and  were  graduated  to 
skilled  status  at  the  recommendation  of  their  foremen. 
Some  300  men,  ranging  in  age  from  24  to  69  years,  have 
been  readjusted  in  a little  over  a year. 

( — Business  Week,  July  6) 

<$>  <^  <$>  <$> 

A year  of  compulsory  social  service  for  the  youth  of 
this  country  is  advocated  by  Professor  John  Martin  of 
Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  He  proposes  it  as  a 
substitute  for  mandatory  military  training,  now  current  in 
most  European  countries,  and  believes  it  would  do  much 
to  acquaint  adolescents  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
citizenship. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  27) 
<*><»<»<$> 

An  experiment  with  food  costs  conducted  at  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  shows  that 
the  average  family  of  eight  in  that  State  can  get  along 
on  $9.59  a week.  The  test  was  undertaken  by  eight  home 
economics  students  in  order  to  discover  the  effect  rising 
food  prices  had  on  the  preparation  of  menus  and  on  bal- 
anced diet  requirements.  By  doing  its  own  baking  and 
preparing  its  own  desserts,  this  group  discovered  that  it 
could  furnish  meals  which  were  highly  nutritious  and 
enjoyable. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  July  9) 

^ <S>  <$>  <$> 

Medical  needs  of  relief  recipients  in  New  York  City 
are  provided  by  approximately  3,100  licensed  doctors  who 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  serve  at  a fixed  rate 
of  $2  per  visit. 

( — Harpers  Magazine,  July) 

<S>  <J>  ^ 

A welfare  farm  for  Boston,  capable  of  caring  for  700 
men,  will  soon  be  in  operation,  according  to  Colonel  Her- 
bert F.  Hartwell,  Director  of  the  project.  Located  on  25 
acres  of  land  in  the  section  known  as  West  Roxbury,  this 
enterprise  will  be  the  second  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
the  first  one  having  been  the  successful  Camp  La  Guardia 
in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Men  to  be  rehabilitated  at 
the  Boston  Welfare  Farm  will  be  chosen  from  among 
the  unfortunates  on  city  streets  and  from  welfare  lines 
and  centers.  After  the  initial  cost  of  the  scheme,  which 


is  estimated  at  $22,(XX),  operation  expenses  will  about 
equal  the  cost  of  feeding  and  housing  the  men  on  a relief 
basis,  since  the  occupants  will  run  the  place  themselves, 
doing  all  types  of  indoor  and  outdoor  work.  Facilities 
will  include  study  and  lecture  courses  on  various  topics 
during  the  winter  and  an  employment  bureau  to  keep 
the  men  in  touch  with  regular  jobs. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  13) 

<S>  <$>  <S>  <$> 

F.E.R.A.-aided  students  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
made  better  grades  the  first  semester  of  this  year  than 
their  classmates  not  receiving  such  financial  help,  reports 
William  S.  Hoffman,  Registrar.  Nor  was  this  due  to 
pre-determined  scholastic  ability,  since  recipients  of  col- 
lege relief  jobs  were  chosen  solely  on  the  basis  of  need. 
Their  better  record  may  be  due  to  any  of  the  following 
three  reasons ; that  with  42  or  43  hours  of  work  to  per- 
form each  month,  they  learned  to  budget  their  time  to 
better  advantage ; that  they  were  so  anxious  to  continue 
their  education,  they  were  appreciative  of  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  and  hence  made  greater  efforts;  that  the  faculty 
supervisor  of  the  work  “led  to  a quasi-apprentice  relation- 
ship, which  gave  the  F.E.R.A.  students  the  benefit  of 
additional  instruction  and  training.”  The  study  covered 
4,491  students,  of  whom  555  were  recipients  of  Federal 
funds. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  June  23) 

<$>  ❖ <^  <$> 

A voluntary  slum-clearance  organization  operating  in 
Leamington,  England, — a city  of  29,000  persons, — has 
rid  that  municipality  of  uninhabitable  dwellings  after  nine 
years’  work.  One  hundred  and  nine  unfit  houses  have 
been  eradicated  and  their  places  taken  by  two-  or  three- 
room  houses  on  which  rentals  range  from  4s. 6d.  to  10s. 
weekly  (approximately  $1.12  to  $2.50).  The  new  hous- 
ing is  operated  on  a self-liquidating  basis ; money  now 
received  by  the  Leamington  Slum  Clearance  Society  is 
used  either  for  paying  off  past  loans  or  in  the  production 
of  still  better  facilities  for  future  tenants. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  10) 

<$><$><«><?> 

Placement  of  students  from  evening  vocational  classes 
in  Cicero,  Illinois,  is  aided  by  the  feeling  among  local  em- 
ployers that  the  best  type  of  young  people  are  tliose  who 
avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities ; hence,  the  school 
serves  as  a clearing  house  in  assisting  young  people  to 
secure  jobs.  Placement  has  ranged  from  approximately 
30%  for  graduates  in  electrical  mechanics  to  90%  for 
graduates  in  toolmaking  and  machine  drafting. 

( — School  Life,  June) 

<J>  ^ <S> 

All  Kansas  relief  employables  have  been  cared  for 
through  work  relief  ever  since  the  Kansas  Emergency 
Relief  Committee  was  established  in  1932.  In  the  past 
three  months.  State  relief  rolls  have  been  reduced  by  about 
10,000  persons  who  either  found  jobs  or  were  put  back 
on  a self-maintaining  basis  due  to  the  improved  handling 
of  their  assets. 

( — Kansas  Relief  Nezvs-Bullctin,  June  24) 

^ ^ <S> 

The  rehabilitation  of  200  families  taken  from  relief 
rolls  is  now  being  undertaken  in  Jackson  County,  Ala. 
The  project,  financed  through  a $350,000  Federal  appro- 
priation, is  being  handled  by  the  Alabama  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Corporation.  Upon  completion  there  will  be  200 
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three-room  houses,  with  40  acres  of  land  each.  The  re- 
settled families  will  be  given  ample  time  in  which  to  re- 
pay the  $1,750  loan  required  to  set  them  up.  State  Relief 
Director  Thad  Holt  expects  100  of  the  structures  to  be 
finished  by  mid-summer.  Plans  for  the  colony  also  in- 
clude a community  center,  school,  and  workshop,  the 
last-named  to  contain  handicraft  facilities,  a blacksmith 
shop,  a cannery,  and  wood  and  iron  shops. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  24) 

<$•  4>  4>  <$> 

Unemployed  youths  are  entering  junior  colleges  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  according  to  Walter  Crosby  Eells, 
Professor  of  Education,  Stanford  University.  The  junior 
college,  an  institution  started  only  about  30  years  ago, 
has  developed  to  the  point  where  there  are  now  more  than 
500  of  them  in  the  country,  with  a total  enrollment  ex- 
ceeding 100,000  students.  Here  young  people  can  con- 
tinue their  education,  in  courses  equivalent  to  freshman 
and  sophomore  work  in  regular  college,  at  a minimum  of 
expense  and  often  at  institutions  located  in  or  near  their 
home-towns.  Eor  many  it  means  a step  to  regular  college 
work  later  on.  For  others  it  means  filling  their  enforced 
leisure  with  useful  enterprise,  as  they  watch  the  start  of 
their  period  of  remunerative  employment  being  delayed, 
perhaps  until  they  are  20  or  21. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  June  23) 

<$><»<?><$> 

A photographic  project  now  underway  in  New  Mexico 
involves  the  filming  of  places  of  historic  interest  through- 
out the  State.  One  series  of  films  will  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington as  a pictorial  record  and  the  other  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  for  advertising  purposes. 

( — The  Bulletin  of  the  New  Mexico  E.R.A.,  June) 

<$><$><$><?> 

Unemployed  persons  throughout  the  zvorld  under  the 
age  of  25  number  between  six  and  seven  million,  accord- 
ing to  a statement  issued  by  the  International  Labour 
Office,  Geneva. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  27) 

4>  4>  <» 

Jobless  white-collar  zvorkers  will  act  as  parole-officers 
on  a nation-wide  scale.  This  project  is  expected  to  make 
the  parole  systems  more  effective. 

( — The  Literary  Digest,  June  22) 


More  than  300  relief  employables  in  Iowa  were  sus- 
pended recently  when  they  were  reported  to  have  turned 
down  jobs  proffered  them.  This  rather  drastic  action 
was  taken  in  Harrison  County,  Iowa,  by  Relief  Director 
Cameron,  who  told  them  to  find  work  for  themselves  and 
added  that  they  would  not  be  reinstated  on  relief  until 
they  could  offer  proof  of  having  made  definite  efforts  to 
secure  employment.  This  move,  however,  did  not  affect 
unemployables.  In  18  Nebraska  counties,  Federal  aid 
has  been  discontinued,  due  to  the  abundance  of  available 
farm  work. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  July  14) 

4>  -$>  4>  <$> 

British  organized  labor  sponsors  unemployment  asso- 
ciations and  supports  schemes  for  alleviating  the  effects 
of  idleness  by  means  of  social,  recreational,  and  educa- 
tional facilities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Trade  Union 
and  Labor  Movement.  However,  they  decline  to  aid  in 
training  and  vocational  schemes  which  would  supply  semi- 
skilled labor  in  competition  with,  skilled  workers  or  would 
prepare  workers  for  those  industries  in  which  there  is 
already  considerable  unemployment. 

( — American  Federationist,  June) 

<$><»<$><$> 

Model  homes  now  under  construction  throughout  the 
land  number  3,804,  involving  an  outlay  of  $23,000,000  in 
private  funds.  Most  of  these  dwellings  were  started  on 
National  Better  Housing  Day, — June  15, — a day  set  aside 
to  promote  interest  in  the  facilities  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  These  homes,  when  completed,  will  be  open  to 
public  inspection  for  a time  and  then  sold. 

( — The  Christiun  Science  Monitor,  June  24) 

4>  4>  <»  <«> 

New  relief  arrangements  in  Belgium  are  expected  to 
reduce  unemployment  by  20^.  Aid  to  the  unemployed 
will  be  centralized  through  a national  bureau,  with  a net- 
work of  local  offices  in  cities  and  towns,  while  all  the  idle 
will  be  reclassified  and  attempts  made  to  train  many  of 
them  for  new  occupations.  Another  plan  calls  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  4,000  worker’s  houses. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  July  4) 
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• ** 

IN  My  i 

DI3INI€N 

” • 

“A  cordial  alliance  of  the  social  scientist  and  the  prac- 
tical politician  might  promote  a development  of  govern- 
ment paralleling  and  supplementing  the  development  of 
commerce  under  the  alliance  of  the  businessman  and  the 
natural  scientist.”  (Donald  R.  Richberg  in  address  at 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  June  12.) 

^ <S> 

“The  conservatives  have  worked  toward  centralization 
of  industry  because  they  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  road 
to  communism,  and  the  radicals  are  in  favor  of  central- 
ization because  they  do  know.”  (David  Cushman  Coyle 
in  “Free  Initiative  and  Free  Prices.”  Scribner’s  Maga- 
zine, June.) 

“The  million  teachers  of  the  Nation,  if  they  clearly 
understand  the  educational  and  social  issues  which  are  at 
stake  and  choose  to  put  their  understanding  into  action, 
can  become  the  balance  of  power.  We  can  tip  the  scales 
away  from  reaction  and  defeatism  toward  progress  and 
that  equality  of  opportunity  which  has  been  a synonym 
for  America.”  (Professor  John  K.  Norton  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  at  the  National  Education 
Association  convention  in  Denver.  The  New  York  Times, 
June  30.) 

^ <$><$>  <$> 

“During  the  depression  the  stories  of  the  families  who 
came  through  show  that  somewhere  in  each  was  an  in- 
dividual who  was  resourceful,  adaptable,  who  could  do  a 
lot  of  things  and  could  re-educate  himself  to  another 
specialty  in  order  to  earn  a livelihood.”  (Dr.  Mark  A. 
May,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale 
University.  The  New  York  Times,  July  14.) 

<$>  4>  ^ 4> 

“For  all  taxpayers  concerned  work  relief  in  the  long 
run  is  cheaper,  because  it  maintains  morale  and  creates 
public  wealth.”  (Nels  Anderson,  F.E.R.A.  Advisor  on 
Labor  Relations,  in  “Are  the  Unemployed  a Caste?” 
Survey  Graphic,  July.) 

<S>  ^ 

“If  the  time  ever  returns  when  having  a job  is  regarded 
as  a universal  duty,  we  shall  know  that  economic  laws  are 
again  functioning  normally.”  (From  editorial  by  Anson 
W.  Belding.  The  Journal  of  Education,  June  3.) 


“At  a time  when  our  professional  patriots  are  using 
the  hogey  of  radicalism  to  goad  the  country  into  a hysteria 
of  illiberal  legislation,  one  hesitates  to  set  down  a criticism 
of  any  group  of  radicals  for  fear  that  it  will  be  distorted 
into  a general  indictment  of  all  defenders  of  civil  liberties 
and  human  rights.”  (John  J.  Smertenko  in  “The  Radi- 
cals’ Betrayal.”  Harpers  Magazine,  July.) 

■$'<$><$><$> 

“Neither  war  nor  revolution  occurs  where  distrihution 
is  doing  its  job.  Never  do  nations  willingly  go  to  war  if 
their  industries  are  operating  at  capacity  and  they  have 
an  adequate  outlet  for  their  products ; and  never  do  the 
masses  rise  in  revolt  at  times  when  they  are  able  to  buy 
more  and  more.”  (Edward  A.  Eilene,  Boston  merchant 
and  economist,  at  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Congress,  Paris.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  26.) 

<S>  <S’  <^  <*> 

“Apparently,  the  building  industry  cannot  by  itself 
achieve  the  coordination  that  is  indispensable  for  its  re- 
vival. A government  which  wishes  to  stimulate  the  heavy 
industries  ought  to  make  up  its  mind  that,  regardless  of 
what  it  is  doing  to  level  down  some  big  businesses  into 
small  units,  it  must  do  the  opposite  in  building.”  (Ray- 
mond Moley  in  “Headless  Housing.”  Today,  July  6.) 

^ <S> 

“Every  insurance  scheme  is  a confession  of  failure — 
the  failure  to  eradicate  the  evil  against  which  the  insur- 
ance is  provided.”  (Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  in  “The  Job 
Insurance  Red  Herring.”  The  Social  Frontier,  June.) 

<S>  <S>  <e>  ^ 

“We  must  strive  for  the  day  when  we  can  be  assured, 
not  merely  that  we  shall  draw  a fair  wage  when  we  work, 
but  when  we  will  have  guarantees  of  a minimum  income 
for  an  entire  year.”  (Emil  Rieve,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Eederation  of  Hosiery  Workers.  L'hiladclphia 

Record,  July  16.) 

<$>  4>  <$>  4> 

“The  total  number  of  homes  built  during  the  past  five 
years  has  been  equal  only  to  a little  more  than  half  the 
number  of  homes  that  have  become  obsolete  during  each 
single  year  of  the  five.”  (Colonel  John  P.  Hogan.  Chair- 
man of  the  Construction  League  of  the  United  States. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  13.) 
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AN  NOUNCEMENTi 
€E  NEW  E€€E/ 


Interznezuing  Applicants  in  Public  Employment  Offices, 
1935.  (Employment  Office  Manual  Series,  Section  1) 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  36  pp. 

Report  of  the  Findings  in  a Surzrcy  of  Former  Members 
of  the  C.C.C.,  Winter  Term,  1933-34.  F.E.R.A.,  Di- 
vision of  Research,  Statistics  and  Finance,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Mimeographed)  25  pp. 

Inde.Y  to  Policies,  Reports,  and  Other  Publications,  May 
31,  1933  to  December  31,  1934.  F.E.R.A.,  Publica- 
tion Division,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Mimeographed: 
Bulletin  4508)  55  pp. 

Employment  Research  by  Leonard  C.  Marsh.  Oxford 
University  Press,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
$3.00.  Preface  to  the  research  program  instituted  in 
1931  by  the  social  science  departments  of  McGill 
University. 

The  Function  and  Structure  of  Case  Committees.  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  City.  40  pp.  25t. 

A District  Case  Committee  Takes  the  Leadership  in  Com- 
munity Interpretation.  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City. 
40  pp.  25^. 

The  Community  Participates  in  the  Family  Agency 
Program.  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America, 
130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City.  40  pp.  2St. 

Social  Administration  by  John  J Clarke.  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
806  pp.  15s.  Revised  and  enlarged,  including  the  Poor 
Laws. 

Recent  Pamphlets  on  Social  Subjects.  (Bulletin  130) 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York  City.  12  pp.  20f.  A selected  list  of  1934-35 
publications. 

Aiding  the  Unemployed  by  Flertha  Kraus.  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  79  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  104  pp.  A survey  of  methods  and 
trends  in  24  foreign  countries. 

Back  to  Work  by  Harold  L.  Ickes.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  276  pp. 
$2.50.  An  account  of  the  P.W.A.  by  its  administrator. 

Tozvard  Economic  Security  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins  and 
others.  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  1734  New 
York  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  17  pp.  A 
review  of  President  Roosevelt’s  economic  security  pro- 
gram. 

The  Emergence  of  a Nezv  Public  Employment  Service  by 
J.  T.  Hopkins  and  others.  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  124  East  28  Street,  New  York  City.  345 
pp.  Data  on  the  public  employment  bureau  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Social  Work  as  a Profession  by  E.  L.  Brown.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City. 
80  pp.  25^. 

Social  and  Economic  Reconstruction  in  the  United  States. 
Published  for  the  International  Labour  Office  by  P.  S. 
King  & Son,  London  ; distributed  in  this  country  through 


the  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Boston.  401  pp.  $2.75. 

Editorial  Opinion  and  Social  Work.  Social  Work  Publi- 
city Council,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City.  17  pp. 
25^.  A group  of  representative  newspaper  editorials. 

Two  Years  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  (C.C.C.), 
April  5,  1933  to  March  3,  1935.  Emergency  Con- 
servation Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A Homestead  and  Hope.  (Bulletin  1)  Division  of  Sub- 
sistance  Homesteads,  Federal  Subsistance  Homesteads 
Corporation,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Program  of  Low-Rent  Public  Housing. 
Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works, 
Housing  Division,  Washington,  D.  C.  6 pp. 

Wisconsin  Plan  for  Employment  by  B.  F.  LaFollette. 
Executive  Office,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  (Mimeo- 
graphed ) 4 pp. 

Average  Amount  of  Relief  Paid  for  Each  Person  in  All 
Families  Receiving  Aid  in  Each  County  and  District  in 
the  State  of  Washington  During  the  Month  of  Jtdv, 
1934,  by  R.  W.  Garlick.  (Research  and  Statistics, 
Monograph  1)  Washington  (State)  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  Olympia,  Washington.  (Mimeo- 

graphed) 

Family  Social  Work  and  the  Community.  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York  City.  40  pp.  25?^. 

Cost  of  Old-Age  Pensions  in  the  State  of  Washington 
by  A.  R.  Potter.  (Research  & Statistics,  Monograph 
2)  Washington  (State)  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, Olympia,  Washington.  14  pp. 

IV omen  and  Their  Careers  by  A.  H.  Morrison.  (Carola 
Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research,  Bryn  Mawr  College  Studies  in 
Social  Economy)  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Qubs,  1819  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  185  pp.  15?^.  Study  of  306  women  in 
business  and  professions. 

The  Rehabilitation  of  Oklahoma  Coal  Mining  Communi- 
ties by  Frederick  Lynne  Ryan.  University  of  Okla- 
homa Press,  Norman,  Oklahoma.  $1.50. 

Careers.  The  Institute  for  Research,  537  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago.  Discussions  of  vocational  op- 
portunities in  the  petroleum  industry,  in  radio,  in  gov- 
ernment service,  Diesel  engineering,  and  traffic  manage- 
ment. 

Which  Way  America?  by  Lawrence  Dennis,  Norman 
Thomas,  A.  J.  Muste,  and  Raymond  Moley.  The 
League  for  Political  Education,  Town  Hall,  New  York 
City.  25^.  A discussion  of  the  merits  of  fascism, 
communism,  socialism,  and  democracy  as  debated  at 
Town  Hall,  May  30,  1935. 

The  Case  Story  by  a group  of  writers.  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City. 
(Mimeographed)  18  pp.  50^^. 

Social  Work  at  the  Microphone.  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City.  18  pp. 
40^. 
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Mothers  in  Industry  by  Gwendolyn  S.  Hughes.  New 
Republic,  40  East  49  Street,  New  York  City.  $1.00 
(or  $1.50  in  cloth). 

New  Jersey’s  Experience  with  Old  Age  Relief,  1933-1934. 
(Publication  28)  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  Division  of  (Old  Age  Relief,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
36  pp. 

Report  of  Relief  Investigating  Committee  (in  Oregon). 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Salem,  Ore. 
20  pp.  Eindings  and  recommendations. 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States  by  Daniel  Carson. 
(Monograph  1)  National  Research  League,  11  West 
18  Street,  New  York  City.  (Mimeographed)  37  pp. 
15^. 

Recovery  is  Obvious  by  J.  H.  Jones.  Reconstruction 
Einance  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C.  15  pp.  Ad- 
dress made  before  North  Carolina  State  Bankers  As- 
sociation, Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  May  10,  1935,  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  R.F.C. 

Rank  and  File  Speak.  National  Coordination  Committee 
of  Rank  and  File  Groups  in  Social  Work,  6 East  46 
Street,  New  York  City.  16  pp.  Summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  national  convention  of  this  organ- 
ization, held  in  Pittsburg,  February  22-24,  1935. 

Wheat  and  the  A.A.A.  by  Joseph  Stancliffe  Davis.  Brook- 
ings Institution,  722  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
$3.00.  An  outline  and  analysis  of  the  program  and  its 
early  results. 

America’s  Destiny  by  C.  R.  Noyes.  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York 
City.  205  pp.  $1.50.  Dealing  with  social  problems. 

Can  the  Work-Week  Shrink  and  Wages  Grow:  Present 
Problems  in  the  Light  of  the  Past  by  K.  H.  Poliak. 
Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers,  302  East  35  Street, 
New  York  City.  36  pp.  25?^. 

(Preliminary)  Bibliography  of  State  Planning  Board  Re- 
ports in  the  Library  of  the  National  Resources  Board. 
(Circular  VI)  National  Resources  Board,  Department 
of  the  Interior  Building,  18  and  F Streets,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  25  pp. 

Polish  Studies  edited  by  A.  Davies.  LePlay  Society,  58 
Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.l.  66  pp.  2s.  Dealing 
with  social  surveys  in  Poland. 

Unemployment  and  Its  Problems  by  J.  C.  Kennedy.  Af- 
filiated Schools  for  Workers,  302  East  35  Street,  New 
York  City.  12  pp.  5^. 

New  Methods  in  the  Social  Studies  by  M.  J.  Stormzand 
and  R.  H.  Lewis.  Farrar  & Rinehart,  232  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  223  pp.  $1.75. 

A Selected  List  of  References  on  Old-Age  Security  com- 
piled by  A.  R.  Hasse.  (U.  S.  2)  F.E.R.A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Mimeographed;  Bulletin  4800;  distribu- 
tion limited) 

A Selected  List  of  References  on  Old-Age  Security  com- 
piled by  A.  R.  Hasse.  (U.  S.  3)  F.E.R.A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Mimeographed;  Bulletin  4925;  distribu- 
tion limited)  Part  I:  Alabama-Minnesota.  Part  II: 
Mississippi-Wyoming. 

The  Struggle  of  the  Unemployed:  The  Position  of  the 
Internationalist-Communists  of  the  United  States.  Com- 
munist League  of  Struggle,  133  Second  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  41  pp.  100. 

The  Care  of  Unemployed  Ex-Service  Men  by  the  De- 
partment of  Pensions  and  National  Health  of  Canada. 
(250  B — 1935)  J.  O.  Patenaude,  King’s  Printer,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada.  20  pp.  100. 

Business  Achievements  and  Problems  During  the  Depres- 
sion. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
1615  H Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  41  pp. 


The  Problem  of  Poverty:  An  Analysis  of  Prevailing  Poli- 
tico-Economic Policies  by  John  Rustgard.  Midwest 
Book  Co.,  1645  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneajxilis,  Minn. 
166  pp.  $1.50. 

Vacations  with  Pay  for  Wage  Earners..  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  $1.00. 

The  30-Hour  Week.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  $1.(X). 
Arguments  against  this  system. 

Housing  Problems  and  Possibilities  in  the  United  States 
by  Frank  Watson.  Harper  & Brothers,  49  East  33 
Street,  New  York  City.  ICX)  pp.  $1.25.  Survey  of 
present  problems  and  conditions  in  the  housing  reform 
movement. 

High  Wages:  The  Basis  of  Recovery.  (Studies  in  Wages 
.2)  Workers  Education  Bureau  Press,  1440  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  100.  Opinions  of  eight  industrialists, 
economists,  and  labor  leaders. 

Writing  the  Annual  Report.  Social  Work  Publicity  Coun- 
cil, 130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City.  (Mimeo- 
graphed) 11  pp.  250. 

Proceedings  of  American  Society  of  Municipal  Engineers 
and  the  International  Association  of  Public  Works  and 
Municipal  Engineering.  American  Society  of  Munici- 
pal Engineers,  850  East  58  Street,  Chicago,  111.  317 

pp.  $3.00.  Dealing  with  convention  held  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  September  24-28,  1934. 

Personality  Adjustment  and  Domestic  Discord  by  H.  R. 
Mower.  (Sociology  Series)  American  Book  Com- 
pany, 88  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  190  pp. 

The  Trade  Union  Obstructed  edited  by  John  Hilton  and 
others.  Victor  Gollancz,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  349  pp.  5s.  An  impartial  inquiry. 

Civilication  and  the  Unemployed  by  A.  M.  Cameron. 
Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  58  Bloomsbury 
Street,  London,  W.  C.  1.  152  pp.  3s.  6d. 

Report  to  the  Governor,  January,  1933 — December,  1934. 
Emergency  Relief  Commission,  State  Office  Building, 
Hartford,  Conn.  142  pp. 

Administration  of  Public  Unemployment  Relief  in  New 
York  State:  Its  Scope,  Accomplishments,  and  Cost, 

April  1,  1934 — March  31,  1935.  Temporary  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  38  pp. 

Unit  Plans  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  P.W.A., 
Housing  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wanted:  Skilled  Labor.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  An  analysis 
of  the  causes  and  extent  of  skilled  labor  shortage  in 
the  metal  manufacturing  industries. 

New  America  by  H.  G.  Wells.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  $1.25.  This  famous 
author’s  opinion  of  current  conditions  here. 

The  Jewish  Family  Society  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Public 
Agency.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds  and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Re- 
search, 71  West  47  Street,  New  York  City.  (Free) 
Analysis  of  public-private  agency  relationships  in  43 
cities,  based  on  questionnaires  and  correspondence. 

A Planned  Nationalism:  Canada’s  Effort  by  E.  S.  Bates. 
The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  St.  Martin’s 
House,  Toronto,  Ontario.  171  pp.  $2.(X). 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  “New  Deal”  by  Philip  Snowden. 
Ivor  Nicholson  & Watson,  44  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C.  2.  48  pp.  6d. 

The  Housing  Question  by  Frederick  Engels.  Interna- 
tional Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
An  explanation  of  the  Marxian  theory  on  housing. 
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Things  We  Want  to  Know  by  Bertram  D.  Wolfe.  Work- 
ers Age,  51  West  14  Street,  New  York  City.  15(S. 
Communist  answers  to  some  questions  propounded  by 
a liberal,  middle-class  American. 

We,  People  of  America  and  How  We  Ended  Poverty 
by  Upton  Sinclair.  Published  by  the  author.  Station 
A,  Pasadena,  California.  20^. 

The  Great  Change  by  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Frank  Bohn. 
Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  381  Fouth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  $2.00. 

Tenant  Farmer  by  Erskine  Caldwell.  Phalanx  Press,  303 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  30  pp.  2S^. 

Cost  of  the  Plan  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Proposed 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Ccnnmission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Reserves.  Committee  on  Unemployment  Re- 
serves, State  House,  Concord,  N.  H.  27  pp.  (Distribu- 
tion limited). 


The  Workers  and  Their  World:  Aspects  of  the  Work- 
ers’ Struggle  at  Home  and  Abroad  by  Joseph  Schloss- 
berg.  Amalgamated  Qothing  Workers  of  America, 
15  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  224  pp.  $1.00. 

The  Labor  Problem  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  by  W.  B.  Catlin.  Harper  & Brothers,  49  E.  33 
St.,  New  York  City.  765  pp.  $3.50. 

Consultant’s  Report  on  Regional  Planning  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  January,  1934 — January,  1935.  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Federal 
Court  House,  Portland,  Oregon.  (Mimeographed) 
219  pp. 

Second  Annual  Report  Covering  the  Period  February  6, 
1933  Through  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1934. 
Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  1319  S.  Michi- 
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City.  12  pp.  50. 
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ARTICLE/ 


“Relief  and  Mental  Health” 

Prepared  and  distributed  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation through  the  State  Committee  on  Mental  Hy- 
giene, 105  !^st  22  Street,  New  York  City.  Pam- 
phlet. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  “to  bring  out  only 
factors  significant  for  mental  health  that  might  be  over- 
looked from  other  points  of  view.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  outline  the  full  contribution  of  the  social  worker.” 
In  the  preparation  of  material  psychiatrists,  psychiatric 
social  workers,  and  relief  workers  have  made  “valuable 
criticisms  and  helpful  suggestions.”  Frederick  I.  Daniels, 
Executive  Director  of  the  New  York  Temporary  Emerg- 
ency Relief  Administration,  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
booklet  will  have  a wide  circulation  and  that  it  will  be 
distributed  to  all  of  the  local  relief  officials,  case  super- 
visors, and  investigators. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  takes  up  the  matter  of 
the  office  and  waiting  room  and  discusses  in  detail  ac- 
cessibility, selection  of  building,  furnishings  and  arrange- 
ments, and  privacy.  The  office  should  be  near  enough 
to  the  majority  of  clients  to  eliminate  expense  and  fatigue. 
It  should  not  be  located  in  buildings  used  for  other  pur- 
poses as  this  may  embarrass  clients.  The  rooms  should 
be  attractive  and  orderly,  with  adequate  retiring  rooms 
and  benches  and  chairs  for  waiting  clients.  Clients 
should  not  be  obliged  to  stand  in  line  on  the  street  and 
there  should  be  no  public  interviews. 

Then  follows  a section  on  procedures.  “A  continuous 
effort  is  needed  to  keep  red  tape  at  a minimum.”  Planned 
procedures  prevent  delay,  unnecessary  fatigue,  and 
friction.  A good  reception  is  important  and  “experienced, 
skillful,  and  pleasant  workers  are  needed  for  intake  inter- 
views.” Clients  should  be  interviewed  in  order  of  arrival 
and  if  exceptions  need  to  be  made,  they  should  be  ex- 
plained. The  educated  client  may  prefer  to  fill  out  the 
application  blank  at  home.  “Filing  an  application  for 
relief  is  for  many  a humiliating  experience,”  and  the 
privilege  of  filling  it  out  at  home  “gives  a more  imper- 
sonal status  such  as  that  of  an  application  for  a bank  loan.” 
A worker  should  be  assigned  to  help  the  less  educated 
client  who  may  have  difficulty  in  writing  and  in  under- 
standing the  questions.  Clients  should  not  be  allowed  to 
feel  that  they  are  being  classified,  especially  with  such 
an  unfavorable  designation  as  unemployable.  “This  gives 
the  client  the  impression  that  his  case  is  hopeless  and  that 
he  is  forever  consigned  to  the  scrap-heap.” 

Occasionally  clients  have  to  be  sent  elsewhere  for  one 
reason  or  another.  A misplaced  client  should  be  dis- 
covered early  and  given  a simple  explanation  for  being 
sent  to  another  place,  to  overcome  any  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement or  resentment ; and  when  he  is  sent  away, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  he  is  sent  to  the 
right  place.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  some  kind  of  information  service  with  accurate  data 
on  the  resources  most  often  in  demand.  “Tabulation  of 
the  questions  asked  by  clients  during  one  or  two  weeks 
will  indicate  the  kind  of  information  which  all  staff  mem- 
bers should  be  prepared  to  give.” 

Cases  that  do  not  fit  into  the  usual  routine  should  be 


referred  to  a special  desk  for  special  service.  Propaganda 
groups  should  be  managed  by  interviewing  one  represen- 
tative or  a small  committee.  Complaints  are  generally 
made  by  clients  who  are  under  emotional  strain  and  need 
special  consideration.  They  arise  largely  from  “mistakes 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  and  misunderstandings  on  the 
part  of  the  client.”  Since  they  are  “a  request  for  service 
of  some  kind  ...  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  term  ‘service’ 
or  ‘special  service’  instead  of  the  word  ‘complaint’.” 

The  section  on  Relief  Methods  discusses  the  import- 
ance of  Work  Relief  (which  is  “less  damaging  to  the 
personality  than  home  relief,  especially  for  new  appli- 
cants”), and  Home  Relief,  which  may  be  necessary  when 
no  work  is  available,  or  when  the  client  is  unable  to 
work.  Cash  relief,  with  the  checks  or  orders  mailed  at 
regular  intervals,  is  the  desirable  form  of  Home  Relief. 
If  relief  in  kind  is  given,  the  client  should  be  allowed 
some  choice  in  the  matter  of  orders.  Rules  should  be 
flexible  to  allow  for  differences  in  “background,  physical 
condition,  and  mental  stability.”  The  office  should  be 
well  organized,  and  the  workers  should  have  regular  office 
hours.  Home  visits  are  generally  preferable  to  office 
interviews.  There  should  not  be  a long  period  between 
the  first  office  interview  and  the  first  follow-up  home 
visit,  so  that  the  client  feels  he  is  getting  attention. 

This  pamphlet  stresses  the  selection  of  the  staff  “as 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  mental  hygiene  of  relief 
work  . . . The  trained  worker  has  been  taught  to  see 
the  disastrous  effect  on  personality  of  the  continued  strain 
of  anxiety  and  defeat  and  has  learned  to  mitigate  them 
by  skillful  management,  but  the  untrained  worker  often 
fails  to  see  the  implications  for  mental  health  of  the  vary- 
ing factors  in  the  case,  and  sometimes  unintentionally 
adds  to  the  emotional  burdens  of  the  client.”  When  pro- 
fessionally trained  workers  are  not  available,  the  second 
choice  is  college-trained  workers  with  good  personal  quali- 
fications, and  the  third  choice,  those  with  less  formal 
training  but  good  innate  capacity.  Personality  traits 
require  careful  consideration.  Only  professionally  trained 
workers  should  be  placed  in  supervisory  positions.  Se- 
lection should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  fitness,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  need  or  local  residence.  Intensive  train- 
ing courses,  supplemented  by  lectures,  selected  reading, 
case  discussions,  etc.,  conducted  during  office  hours 
should  be  provided  for  untrained  workers.  Evening 
classes  “merely  serve  to  increase  fatigue.”  Even  trained 
workers  need  additional  training  for  giving  relief  on  a 
large  scale.  Executive  ability  as  well  as  social  work 
technique  is  needed  for  the  supervisory  personnel. 

Mental  Hygiene  Advisory  Service  has  amply  demon- 
strated its  value.  A mental  hygiene  adviser  might  be 
either  a psychiatrist  or  a psychiatric  social  worker  and 
should  have  permanent  status  as  do  consultants  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  nutrition,  housing,  insurance.  Such 
an  adviser  could  help  in  the  training  of  staff  members, 
be  available  for  consultation  on  difficult  cases,  and  give 
advice  on  the  use  of  mental  hygiene  resources. 

Since  the  morale  of  the  staff  affects  the  morale  of  the 
client,  “all  possible  measures  for  aiding  the  staff  to  main- 
tain morale  and  for  eliminating  unnecessary  stress  are 
worth  while.”  The  case  load  should  be  reasonable,  work- 
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ing  arrangements  should  be  convenient,  and  equipment 
should  be  adequate.  Clean  and  attractive  rest  rooms 
should  be  provided.  Workers  should  not  be  transferred 
frequently  from  place  to  place  or  from  one  kind  of  work 
to  another.  Adequate  clinical  service  should  be  provided. 
It  is  wasteful  as  well  as  discouraging  to  use  case  workers 
for  clerical  service.  A good  relationship  should  exist 
among  executives,  supervisors,  and  the  staff.  Executives 
should  spend  some  time  with  new  workers  to  explain 
routine  and  expected  difficulties.  There  should  be  a frank 
acknowledgment  of  difficulties,  and  unreasonable  demands 
requiring  extra  work  and  late  hours  should  not  be  made. 
Overtime  is  costly  to  health  and  dispositions.  Criticisms 
should  be  made  in  private ; recognition  of  good  work  is 
always  better  than  blame  for  poor  work.  There  should 
be  an  equal  division  of  work  because  overworking  a good 
staff  member  leads  to  discontent  and  discouragement. 
Executives  should  be  easily  accessible,  especially  to  new 
workers.  There  should  be  opportunity  for  promotion 
and  reasonable  recreation  and  vacation. 

The  relationship  between  staff  and  client  is  of  even 
greater  importance  than  surroundings  and  procedure. 
“Many  clients  are  having  the  most  humiliating  experience 
of  their  lives  when  they  apply  for  relief.”  Therefore 
the  worker  should  be  friendly  and  habitually  courteous. 
Interviews  should  not  be  hurried.  The  client’s  self-re- 
spect and  self-confidence  must  be  preserved.  “Any  pro- 
cedure which  tends  to  humiliate  the  client  should  be 
avoided.”  In  this  category  are  such  things  as  calling 
aloud  the  names  of  waiting  clients,  calling  questions  from 
a distance,  referring  audibly  to  the  last  name  “Jones” 
instead  of  “Mrs.  Jones,”  having  clients  stand  in  line, 
discussing  affairs  of  one  client  in  the  presence  of  another, 
and  making  relief  conspicuous.  The  client  can  cooperate 
in  expediting  procedures  when  he  understands  the  limi- 
tations of  the  staff  and  is  given  a statement  of  the  reasons 
for  refusing  service  or  for  using  some  special  procedure. 

The  unresponsive  client, — the  client  who  conceals  as- 
sets, or  income,  or  who  has  lost  morale,  or  who  no  longer 
wants  to  work,  needs  skilled  and  understanding  treat- 
ment. Seeking  relief  may  be  contagious  and  some  fami- 
lies who  might  formerly  have  applied  only  in  an  extreme 
emergency  are  now  inclined  to  “share  the  wealth.”  Many 
instances  of  concealment  of  assets  are  a by-product  of  a 
very  inadequate  scale  of  relief.  The  instances  in  which 
substantial  assets  or  incomes  are  concealed  present  serious 
problems.  With  better  organization,  opportunities  to 
profit  by  misrepresentation  will  become  more  limited.  “In 
dealing  with  the  uncooperative  client,  relief  can  be  made 
less  attractive  and  harder  to  get,  so  that  employment  with 
accompanying  independence  has  greater  appeal.” 

All  information  should  be  regarded  as  confidential.  A 
feeling  that  a client’s  affairs  are  being  discussed  increases 
his  tendency  to  withhold  information. 

The  last  section  on  mental  maladjustments  recognizes 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  clients  are  in  need  of  services 
that  an  emergency  relief  organization  cannot  give  and 
that  require  cooperation  with  other  agencies  giving  special 
serAuce.  “Mental  maladjustments  warrant  special  con- 
sideration because  they  are  of  fundamental  importance, 
because  they  are  difficult  of  identification,  and  because 
the  resources  for  treatment  are  not  well-known  to  the 
average  social  worker.  It  should  be  understood  that  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  maladjustments  is  warranted  except 
under  proper  supervision.” 

There  will  be  a wide  variety  of  mental  maladjustments 
and  all  degrees  of  disorder  in  a large,  unselected  group. 
These  include  behavior  problems  of  children,  delinquency, 
mental  defects,  epilepsy,  psychopathic  personality,  and 


various  types  of  mental  disease.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  relief  worker  to  refer  the  client  to  the  proper 
agency.  The  first  thought  should  be  the  mental  clinic, 
with  an  appointment  made  in  advance,  and  arrangements 
for  a relative,  who  can  give  a satisfactory  history,  to  ac- 
company the  patient.  When  a client  needs  immediate 
attention,  the  local  health  officer  may  be  asked  to  provide 
emergency  care.  Such  emergency  care  varies  in  different 
localities. 

The  mental  hygiene  resources  of  New  York  State  are 
then  listed.  They  include  various  types  of  clinics.  State 
and  private  institutions,  and  special  classes.  Leisure  time 
activities  should  also  be  thought  of  as  mental  hygiene 
resources.  “A  good  information  service  will  make  data 
on  all  such  possibilities  available  to  both  staff  and  client.” 

In  regard  to  orientation  on  mental  and  emotional  prob- 
lems, the  pamphlet  states : “The  social  worker  can  increase 
her  recognition  and  understanding  of  motives,  emotional 
stress,  and  abnormal  behavior  by  selected  reading,  by 
attending  suitable  courses,  by  visiting  mental  clinics,  by 
participating  in  staff  discussions,  and  by  visiting  insti- 
tutions for  mental  patients  and  special  classes  for  sub- 
normal children.” 

Study  of  the  mental  and  emotional  life  in  all  its  variety 
is  not  only  interesting  but  in  every  way  rewarding. 
“Knowledge  of  the  springs  of  action  brings  better  under- 
.standing  of  the  inner  self  and,  therefore,  leads  to  greater 
happiness,  broader  sympathy,  more  fruitful  service.” 

A Mental  Hygiene  reading  list  for  Relief  Workers  is 
appended. 

F.  H. 

“The  Orientation  of  Emergency  Relief  Workers” 

By  Emily  Mitchell  Wires,  Secretary  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 

The  Family.  July.  3000  words. 

This  paper  by  Miss  Wires  is  really  a discussion  of  the 
place  of  the  “trained  case  worker”  in  the  emergency  re- 
lief program — what  her  contribution  is  and  how  it  can 
best  be  made.  She  grants  that  “intensive  case  work”  is 
out  of  the  question  in  emergency  relief  set-ups.  How- 
ever, the  understanding  of  people  and  their  behavior,  and 
the  ability  to  deal  objectively  with  them  is  the  measure 
of  a case  worker’s  competency.  This  understanding  and 
skill,  if  the  case  worker  is  to  be  accepted  as  someone  who 
can  offer  a specialized  service,  must  be  used  not  only 
with  clients  but  with  investigators,  most  of  whom  are 
unfamiliar  with  relief  work,  some  having  the  additional 
handicap  of  having  been  recruited  from  relief  rolls. 

The  full  contribution  of  the  case  worker  will  not  be 
made  if  it  does  not  “embrace  the  ability  to  give  them  (the 
investigators)  an  understanding  of  themselves  and  the  ef- 
fect of  behavior,  in  turn,  on  their  clients.”  This  fre- 
quently involves  a change  in  the  thinking  of  the  untrained 
worker,  not  only  about  the  reasons  for  clients’  behavior 
but  as  to  his  own  reactions  to  it,  for  it  means  acceptance 
of  “the  concept  of  behavior  as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual’s  needs  rather  than  as  motivated  by  in- 
tellectual factors.”  This  concept,  on  first  acquaintance, 
is  often  disturbing  and  its  acceptance  can  become  a con- 
structive experience  to  the  investigator  only  as  the  case 
worker  helps,  interprets,  and  reassures  during  the  trans- 
ition period. 

The  staff  conference,  usually  held  weekly,  is  mentioned 
as  a useful  device  in  the  orientation  of  emergency  relief 
workers  to  their  jobs.  The  writer  recommends  infor- 
mality in  program  making,  avoidance  of  matters  of  routine 
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and  procedure,  and  freedom  of  discussion  which  empha- 
sizes not  personal  opinions  but  reasons  for  and  against 
the  questions  of  general  principles  which  are  debated. 

“One  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  one’s  qualifications,  make 
one’s  self  accepted  by  one’s  staff  or  one’s  clients.  In  fact, 
what  in  one  organization  were  regarded  as  assets  may 
in  another  discussion  prove  to  be  a drawback  in  securing 
acceptance — they  may  be  the  very  points  which  distin- 
guish one  as  different,  and  therefore  perhaps  unacceptable. 
Not,  then,  as  an  individual  with  distinctive  training  and 
experience  should  the  social  case  worker  take  her  place 
in  the  emergency  relief  organization,  but  as  one  who  is 
prepared  to  demonstrate  her  worth  and  value  as  a per- 
sonality. And  it  may  be  that  not  until  she  has  proved 
herself  will  she  be  in  a position  to  point  out  that  it  is 
largely  from  her  training  and  experience  that  her  value  is 
derived.” 

M.  B. 

<$>  <^  <$>  <S> 

*‘Case  Work:  A Realistic  Approach” 

By  Mary  Siegel 

Social  Work  Today.  July.  5800  words. 

In  this  article,  a New  York  Committee  has  attempted 
to  meet  the  criticism  that  rank  and  filers  are  concerned 
only  with  salaries  and  working  conditions  and  regard  all 
clients  as  presenting  problems  of  a purely  economic  char- 
acter, “and  to  define  the  point  of  view  of  the  rank  and 
file  on  case  work  and  its  relation  to  the  social  setting.” 

“Case  work  today  faces  a dilemma.  There  is  a growing 
contradiction  between  theory  and  practice.  Together  with 
all  our  fellow  practitioners  we  claim  for  social  work  the 
objective  of  social  well  being,  and  for  case  work  specific- 
ally, the  release  of  individual  human  capacities  and  the 
integrated  development  of  the  human  personality  through 
the  method  of  individual  contact.  But  has  social  work 
fulfilled  these  claims?  Surely  a negative  answer  requires 
no  elaboration  in  the  sixth  year  of  a devastating  crisis.” 

“We  believe  that  any  evaluation  of  case  work  must 
take  into  account  three  interrelated  elements : the  social 
environment,  the  individual’s  behavior,  and  the  social 
agency  represented  by  the  case  worker.” 

“While  there  is  no  universally  agreed-on  formulation, 
the  emphasis  in  our  training  and  in  the  thinking  of  our 
profession  is  towards  an  extreme  interpretation  of  the 
principle  of  individualization  . . . (which)  places  the 
main  burden  of  adjustment  on  the  individual  . . . The 
inevitable  logic  of  this  theory  of  psychological  determinism 
must  lead  to  an  attempt  to  apply  it  in  explanation  of  com- 
munity relationships,  of  social  conflict  and  social  discon- 
tent.” 

The  question  is  raised  of  the  relation  of  individual 
responsibility  and  psychological  causation  to  the  economic 
and  political  forces  which  are  at  play  in  producing  unem- 
ployment, insecurity,  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  etc. 

“What  is  the  nature  of  our  social  environment?  The 
economy  we  live  under,  capitalism,  . . . (causes)  conflict 
. . . because  of  the  need  to  divide  the  returns  from  pro- 
duction between  wages  and  profits.”  Men  must  produce 
to  live  and  in  producing  enter  into  certain  relationships 
which  are  essentially  economic.  They  are  not  guided  by 
some  vague  “psychological  needs”  but  by  the  particular 
role  each  plays  . . . “The  influence  of  such  economic  re- 
lationships extends  from  the  economic  field  to  the  political 
and  cultural  ...  In  a period  of  economic  decline,  eco- 
nomic conflict  is  accompanied  by  political  reaction  . . . 
a general  breakdown  in  cultural  values  with  an  intensifi- 
cation of  antagonism  and  insecurity.” 


“The  process  of  interaction  between  the  individual  and 
his  environment  is  a living,  dynamic  thing,  productive  of 
reciprocal  change.  In  this  interaction  not  the  psycholog- 
ical forces,  but  the  economic,  or  more  broadly  speaking 
the  material  forces  of  life  are  dominant,  and  the  person- 
ality of  the  individual  is  shaped  by  the  opportunities  or 
restrictions  of  his  economic  and  social  environment.” 

“Psychological  factors  play  a significant  part  in  the 
workers  becoming  conscious  of  the  realities  of  their  social 
relationships.  They  learn  to  act  together  ...  to  change 
social  environment,  illustrating  the  dialectical  process  that 
binds  together  man’s  emotional  impulses  and  the  objec- 
tive world  about  him.” 

Case  work  has  as  its  goal  the  release  of  the  individual 
from  conflict,  but  to  what  end?  “Freedom  can  acquire  a 
new  meaning.  The  man  who  not  only  understands  his 
reality  but  who  accepts  it  and  places  himself  in  such  an 
active  dynamic  relationship  to  it  that  he  is  capable  of 
changing  it,  becomes  a free  and  integrated  personality. 

. . . Our  understanding  of  human  behavior,  as  applied 
in  case  work  today,  is  inadequate  so  long  as  we  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  total  picture  and  to  give  proper 
emphasis  to  forces  in  the  social  setting.  As  a result,  we 
too  often  fail  to  achieve  the  very  limited  objectives  we 
set  for  ourselves.” 

“The  whole  subject  would  not  be  worth  so  much  dis- 
cussion were  it  not  that  aspects  of  the  same  concept  of 
case  w'ork  are  being  applied  to  the  public  agency  . . . 
The  gap  between  objective  and  achievement  ...  is  ob- 
viously much  greater  in  the  public  than  in  the  private- 
field.” 

“The  primary  problem  in  the  public  relief  agency  is 
the  raising  of  relief  standards.  Of  equal  importance  is 
the  enactment  of  adequate  unemployment  insurance  and 
the  creation  of  jobs.  These  things  are  gained  only 
through  the  pressure  of  all  concerned.  This  means  they 
are  not  achieved  via  case  work.  They  are  achieved  by 
the  organized  strength  of  the  workers,  and  in  this  social 
workers  can  help  in  various  ways” ; through  contacts  with 
workers’  groups,  through  organization,  and  by  working 
with  other  workers’  groups. 

“Social  workers  today  are  faced  with  the  need  to  choose 
where  they  stand — on  the  side  of  property  rights,  or  with 
human  rights.  The  fiction  of  a harmonious  community 
all  of  whose  interests  social  workers  can  reconcile  is  no 
longer  tenable.” 

“Out  of  the  very  conflicts  of  today  . . . the  strivings 
of_  the  workers  for  a decent  existence,  . . . their  con- 
sciously directed  action,  there  will  take  place  ...  the 
substitution  of  a system  of  collective  ownership  and  a 
genuine  democracy  from  our  present  system  of  private 
ownership.  . . . Case  work  will  be  truly  fulfilled  in  the 
sense  that  what  is  valuable  in  it,  its  mental  hygiene  out- 
look, will  be  embodied  in  the  basic  institutions  of  society. 

. . . For  those  who  need  case  work  services  it  will  be 
possible  to  utilize  and  develop  professional  skills  without 
the  obstacles  that  hamper  their  expression  today.” 

'B.  B. 

<»<$><$><$> 

“Riding  the  Relief  Rolls” 

By  Esther  M.  Douty 

The  New  Republic.  July  31.  1600  words. 

“Almost  any  F.E.R.A.  case  worker  who  carefully  reads 
between  the  lines  of  her  relief  list  will  be  amazed^  to  see 
among  the  bona  fide  recipients  of  unemployment  relief 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of 
her  community.” 
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This  point  is  illustrated  by  six  cases  showing:  (1)  A 
woman  underpays  her  cook  who  supplements  her  income 
by  obtaining  clothing  from  the  F.E.R.A.  (2)  A tobacco 
grower  discharged  his  tenants  and  gave  free  rent  to  a 
Negro  farm  family  evicted  from  another  home.  In  re- 
turn for  shelter  and  the  right  to  pick  firewood,  they  do 
the  cooking,  cleaning,  and  washing  for  the  farmer’s 
household  and  prepare  food  for  his  day  laborers  but,  re- 
ceiving no  food,  cash,  or  clothing  for  themselves,  are 
dependent  on  relief  for  such  necessities.  (3)  A cotton 
mill  controlled  by  a “very  rich  family”  uses  relief  labor 
to  repair  the  properties  used  by  their  workers  while  re- 
lief funds  sustain  their  part-time  workers  who  earn  less 
than  a subsistence  wage  while  being  kept  in  training  for 
the  mill.  (4)  A landlord  who  owns  several  dilapidated 
houses  which  “because  of  their  condition  . . . remained 
vacant  for  months  on  end”  before  the  depression  is  now 
paid  rent  regularly  by  the  F.E.R.A.  (5)  A doctor  is  now 
paid  for  services  rendered  those  who  were  formerly  his 
charity  patients.  (6)  A merchant  recommends  to  the 
relief  office  needy  individuals  who  are  in  debt  to  him  so 
that  he  can  cash  their  food  and  clothing  orders,  each 
time  taking  out  a little  to  liquidate  their  debts. 

The  author  concludes:  “And  so  it  goes.  These  six 

case  studies  might  well  be  multiplied  by  several  thousand. 
And  these  several  thousand  might  serve  as  a partial  ex- 
planation of  why  the  relief  roll  has  grown  unexpectedly 
larger  during  the  past  year.” 

G.  R.  W. 

“If  I Were  A County  Relief  Director” 

By  Paul  FI.  Landis 

Midmonthly  Survey.  July.  2000  words. 

The  author  spent  several  months  studying  various  local 
relief  administrations  in  the  rural  middle-west.  The  arti- 
cle, as  its  name  implies,  gives  his  view  on  the  job  of  ad- 
ministering emergency  relief. 

He  criticizes  some  of  the  practices  of  relief  directors 
very  severely  but  he  also  displays  considerable  under- 
standing of  the  problems  with  which  directors  are  faced. 
He  criticizes  the  type  of  director  who  sits  behind  his  desk 
and  dodges  responsibility  by  taking  refuge  in  rules  laid 
down  by  the  higher-up.  His  criticism  is  that  such  de- 
fence accomplishes  nothing  constructive,  and  he  does  not 
believe  directors  with  a sound  philosophy  and  a flexible, 
imaginative  program  need  to  hide  behind  regulations. 

“I  believe  in  work  relief  with  cash  pay  for  its  effect 
both  on  the  individual  and  on  the  community.  But  I be- 
lieve in  real  work  in  which  a man  can  take  an  honest 
satisfaction,  not  the  kind  that  is  patently  time-killing, 
just  a joke  alike  to  the  worker  and  to  the  taxpayer.” 

The  author  believes  in  cash  dole  subject  to  the  director’s 
judgment,  case  by  case.  He  feels  that  some  families  are 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs  and  that  those 
families  should  receive  relief  in  kind.  He  believes  that 
“about  the  most  important  job  in  the  United  States  these 
days  is  to  maintain  the  self-respect  of  our  people  who 
are  on  relief  tb.rough  no  fault  of  their  own.  These  years 
will  determine  the  life  philosophy  of  parents  and  children 
long  after  emergency  relief  has  become  history.  We 
must  not  break  down  pride  and  individuality  by  making 
relief  too  hard,  nor  encourage  insufficiency  by  making 
it  too  easy.”  He  points  out  that  the  investigators  should 
not  enhance  their  prestige  among  the  farm  folk  by  say- 
ing that  they  never  milked  a cow  or  changed  a baby’s 
diaper  or  by  “registering  surprise  when  a mother  says 
she  has  never  heard  of  vitamins  and  of  course  the  chil- 
dren have  always  slept  in  their  underwear,  and  their 
father  before  them.” 


He  believes  that  you  cannot  define  all  the  qualities  of 
a good  investigator  and  that  one  cannot  write  a manual 
around  them.  He  points  out  that  investigators  in  a com- 
munity are  judged  by  externals  and  they  should  conduct 
themselves  accordingly  and  avoid  such  things  as  fancy 
clothes,  shiny  cars,  etc.  He  would  avoid  the  kind  of  dis- 
trict supervisors  who  run  their  districts  from  a desk, 
“are  jealous  of  authority  over  their  underlings  and  free 
with  their  advice  to  their  overlings.” 

“A  county  relief  director  has  a thankless  job.  All  day 
long  he  must  listen  to  tales  of  woe.  He  must  combine 
the  qualities  of  Job,  Solomon,  and  Sherlock  Holmes,  and 
must  take  the  gaff  for  anything  that  goes  wrong  in  the 
entire  relief  administration  from  Washington  down.  And 
if  funds  are  cut  off  by  the  state  relief  administration  he 
stands  a good  chance  of  being  hanged.  He’s  in  a hot  spot 
all  right.  Thank  God  I’m  not  a county  relief  director.” 

P.  W. 

€>  <S>  ^ <5> 

“How  Farm  Families  Meet  the  Emergency” 

By  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Rosalind  Tough,  and  May  L. 
Cowles 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis.  Pamphlet.  40  pp.  10^. 

This  bulletin  is  a standard  of  living  study  based  upon 
the  data  gathered  from  313  Wisconsin  farm  families.  In 
1929  a similar  study  was  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  contacting 
the  same  families.  An  interesting  comparison  is  pre- 
sented in  the  changes  of  the  standards  of  living  of  these 
families  during  the  four  years  of  depression.  Three 
counties  were  included  in  the  survey;  101  families  were 
contacted  in  Greene  County,  representing  the  southern 
Wisconsin  cheese  and  hog  type  of  farming  area;  122  in 
Portage  County,  which  represents  the  central  dairy  and 
potato  area ; and,  in  Sawyer  County,  which  represents  the 
northern  cut-over  area,  90  families  were  included. 

The  study  indicates  major  retrenchments  in  the  total 
cost  of  living  per  family  from  1929  to  1933.  A very  few 
families  in  each  of  the  counties  increased  their  total  cost 
of  living  during  this  period.  Decreases  were  greater  in 
Greene  and  Portage  Counties  than  in  Sawyer  County. 
Reductions  were  made  in  purchased  goods  and  services, 
whereas  self-furnished  goods  and  services  increased. 
Purchased  living  costs  were  cut  41%  in  Greene  County, 
38%  in  Sawyer  County,  and  33%  in  Portage  County. 
The  lowest  cash  expenditures  both  in  1929  and  in  1933 
were  to  be  found  in  Sawyer  County.  This  county  is  still 
in  the  frontier  stages  of  development  as  compared  to 
Greene  County  which  is  the  most  highly  developed,  agri- 
culturally, of  the  three.  The  decrease  in  purchased  foods 
was  offset  by  an  increase  in  home  produced  foods.  The 
substitution  of  one  food  for  another  was  either  by  de- 
liberate planning  or  by  an  unconscious  process  of  ad- 
justment. In  each  of  the  counties  the  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  living  spent  for  food  was  greater  in  1933 
than  in  1929.  The  total  living  costs  showed  that  the 
smaller  this  amount,  the  larger  relative  proportion  of  the 
total  was  devoted  to  food. 

There  was  a marked  decrease  in  the  maintenance  of 
houses.  Many  buildings  needed  paint  or  new  roofs ; in 
some  cases,  planned  improvements  had  not  been  executed. 
There  was  a significant  decrease  in  the  use  of  automobiles 
among  the  families  in  all  the  counties.  Expenditures  for 
telephones  were  likewise  dispensed  with  in  most  families 
during  this  four  year  period.  Total  expenditures  for 
clothing  were  strikingly  smaller.  In  Sawyer  County  the 
skins  of  wild  game  were  used  to  a certain  extent  for 
jackets  and  gauntlets.  More  clothing  was  made  at  home 
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from  broadcloth  materials  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
The  expeditures  for  health  maintenance  were  cut  50% 
in  Greene  County  and  35%  in  Portage  and  Sawyer  Coun- 
ties. It  was  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of  the  outdoor  life 
and  supposedly  wholesome  food,  the  presence  of  disease 
and  lack  of  medical  attention  had  reached  the  point  where 
they  had  affected  dispositions,  and  the  standard  of  living 
had  degenerated  to  a noticeably  low  plane.  Advancement 
from  the  standpoint  of  reading  material  and  recreation 
had  decreased  considerably.  There  was,  however,  an  in- 
crease in  the  interchanging  of  books  and  magazines  among 
families. 

Income  for  families  was  classified,  for  convenience, 
into  farm  and  non-farm  sources.  The  chief  reductions 
during  the  four  year  p>eriod  were  from  the  farm  sources 
of  income.  Other  supplemental  sources  of  income  were 
from  man  and  team  labor,  machine  work  and  contract 
rent,  and  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products.  The 
point  that  “when  farming  becomes  less  profitable  farm 
operators  turn  their  energies  into  other  channels  and  make 
an  attempt  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  depression  in 
farming”  appears  to  be  substantiated  from  data  gathered 
in  these  surveys.  Farm  cash  purchases  absorbed  from 
one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  total  income.  The  amount 
of  taxes  dropped,  due  to  delinquencies,  and  the  amount 
of  expenditures  for  interest  increased,  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  indebtedness.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  purchased  family  living  exceeded  the  cash  available. 
This  situation  was  made  possible  by  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, automobiles,  and  services  on  a time  payment 
basis. 

The  study  indicates  that  the  depression  has  made 
noticeable  the  advantages  of  the  farm  as  a source  of  sub- 
sistence. It  also  suggests  that  farm  people  are  obtaining 
a new  perspective  of  their  scale  of  values  with  respect  to 
family  and  community  living.  Due  to  the  curtailment  of 
funds  for  tax-provided  facilities  and  services,  schools  suf- 
fered significant  retrenchments.  Similarly,  the  levies  for 
road  upkeep  and  the  amount  of  improvement  of  roads 
was  noticeably  reduced.  There  was  a change  in  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  organized  and  informal  groups,  busi- 
ness organizations  and  clubs  requiring  membership  fees 
had  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  unity.  The  informal 
social  organizations  were  stimulated  by  the  emergency. 
The  support  of  church  work  dropped  considerably  with 
the  result  of  a decrease  in  attendance.  Less  money  was 
spent  for  recreation  such  as  moving  pictures,  plays,  fairs, 
and  dances. 

The  attitudes  of  farm  families  have  been  characteristic 
reactions  to  the  emergency.  Some  families  have  main- 
tained a high  degree  of  optimism  and  the  usual  persistent 
trait  of  farmers  has  predominated.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  continuing  depression  has  caused  discourage- 
rnent.  In  the  majority  of  families  the  retrenchments  in 
living  were  not  ingrained  in  thinking.  The  group  main- 
taining the  most  wholesome  attitude  was  in  Sawyer 
County,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  more  typical  frontier  life 
had  made  them  less  susceptible  to  retrenchments  and  that 
they  were  more  accustomed  to  marginal  living. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  bulletin  summarizes 
the  trend  which  has  taken  place  during  the  period  between 
these  two  surveys.  “The  prosperous  farmers  of  1929 
are  down  to  marginal  standards  of  family  and  community 
living  today;  the  marginal  at  that  time  are  submarginal 
now,  and  the  submarginal  then  are  eking  out  a bare  sub- 
sistence with  aid  from  public  sources.  Surely  a situa- 
tion like  this  is  worthy  of  the  keenest  thought  and  con- 
sideration by  the  best  minds  in  the  State  and  Nation. 
Just  now  the  emphasis  in  relief-giving  is  along  the  line 


of  rehabilitation,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  The  data 
of  this  study  should  afford  helpful  criteria  for  determin- 
ing policies  and  procedures.” 

II.  H.  M. 

<$><$>  <J>  <»> 

“Integrating  Family  Social  Work  with  other  Com- 
munity Social  Services” 

By  C.  M.  Bookman 

The  Family.  July.  1800  words. 

This  paper  is  a digest  of  the  discussion  by  C.  M.  Book- 
man, Executive  Director  of  the  Community  Qiest  of 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  in  a forum  on 
“Family  Social  Work  and  Community  Planning”  held 
on  April  4,  1935,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  F.W.A. 
of  America. 

Mr.  Bookman  points  out  that  the  5,000,000  families 
and  non-family  individuals  receiving  relief  in  America 
have  been  divided  into  3,500,000  employables  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  $4,800,000,000  Federal  Works  Program,  and 
1 ,500,000  unemployables  for  whom  local  and  state  agencies 
“must  care.”  “Who  are  these  local  agencies  to  be?”  he 
asks. 

He  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  while  decentralization  is 
needed,  withdrawal  of  Federal  participation — without  es- 
tablishing a Federal  Department  of  Welfare  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  state  and  local  departments  of  welfare,  and 
without  necessary  changes  in  the  poor  laws — leaves  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  long-time  dependency  care 
unanswered.  Unless  public  relief  can  take  its  place  as 
a community  resource,  to  be  used  as  are  public  health 
and  public  education,  he  implies  that  family  agencies  will 
have  to  reassume  at  least  a part  of  this  load,  with  a re- 
sulting inability  to  fully  develop  skill  in  caring  for  the 
special  problems  of  family  relationships  in  the  community. 
It  is  the  latter  area  in  which,  presumably,  they  have  the 
greater  contribution  to  make. 

The  issue  is  somewhat  clouded,  Mr.  Bookman  states, 
by  the  fact  that,  over  a period  of  man)^  years,  the  special- 
ized social  services  in  the  community  have  frequently  been 
established  through  the  efforts  of  the  privately  supported 
family  welfare  societies.  Social  factors  characterizing 
the  growth  of  such  community  resources  and  affecting 
community  attitudes  are: 

(1)  In  many  instances,  family  social  workers  investigated, 
diagnosed,  and  relegated  to  the  proper  specialized  agency  in 
the  community  the  care  of  the  various  problems  they  found, 
and  had  not  themselves  developed  the  skills  to  treat  actual 
family  relationships. 

(2)  Specialized  agencies  became  increasingly  aware  of 
their  special  functions.  They  developed  a professional  pride 
in  their  work,  one  phase  of  which  was  a certain  superiority 
over  the  generalized  family  agency  . . . Some  of  the  people 
going  into  the  family  field  considered  it  as  only  a stepping 
stone  to  other  fields  of  higher  status. 

(3)  In  the  relationship  between  the  specialized  agencies 
and  the  family  agency  in  most  communities,  the  family  agency 
was  handicapped  by  carrying  the  whole  dependency  problem 
of  the  community.  They  had  inadequate  funds  with  which  to 
meet  their  problem.  It  was  inevitable  that  any  preventive'  or 
family  relationship  service  they  might  have  had  in  relation 
to  specialized  functions  was  buried  beneath  the  investigatory 
and  relief-giving  functions. 

While  family  welfare  agencies  have  shown  an  increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  possibilities  “of  treatment  of  prob- 
lems at  their  base,  in  the  family,”  the  writer  warns  of  the 
dangers  of  the  assumption,  within  the  agencies  themselves 
and  on  the  part  of  the  community,  that  they  do  not  need 
to  use  such  specialized  social  resources  as  may  be  avail- 
able. He  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  increased  use  of 
these  resources  on  a new  basis  recognizing  “the  difference 
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between  ...  a shifting  of  responsibility  . . . and  a co- 
operative and  dynamic  sharing  of  the  problem.”  As  a 
result,  other  agencies,  will,  he  thinks,  come  to  use  family 
agencies  as  consultants  on  family  relationships.  He  points 
out  that  this  is  an  important  objective. 

Mr.  Bookman  further  suggests  that  a second  goal 
might  be  “community  education  concerning  family  life.” 
Whether  the  latter  can  be  made  effective  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  social  workers  to  become  articulate  upon 
this  subject,  in  terms  which  are  neither  “vague”  nor 
“undefined.” 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Bookman  believes  that  family  wel- 
fare agencies  must  first  be  concerned  “with  the  organi- 
zation of  relief  on  a Federal,  state,  and  local  public  basis.” 
Secondly,  the  family  agency  must  take  its  place  as  a 
consultant  on  problems  involving  family  relationships, 
utilizing  other  social  resources  to  work  out  sound  pro- 
grams of  welfare  for  families.  Scientific  research  into 
family  life  and  its  problems,  resulting  in  data  suitable 
for  general  educational  use,  should  be,  Mr.  Bookman 
states,  the  third  field  in  which  family  agencies  might  be 
expected  to  make  a contribution. 

M.  B. 

<$><$>  <S>  <$> 

“Home  Relief  Standards ; Comparative  Study  of 
Home  Relief  and  Work  Relief  in  Nine  Districts 
of  the  New  York  State  T.E.R.A.” 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  New  York  State 
T.E.R.A.,  79  Madison  x\venue.  New  York  City. 
25  pp. 

During  May,  1934,  a study  of  home  relief  and  work 
relief  standards  was  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  of  the  New  York  State  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  cooperation  with 
field  representatives.  The  study  covered  all  of  the  43 
towns  in  the  State  having  populations  of  10,000  or  more 
and  92  towns  with  smaller  populations. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  obtain  in- 
formation which  would  be  helpful  to  field  representatives 
in  their  advisory  and  supervisory  service  to  cities  and 
counties.  The  reports  were,  in  themselves,  a fulfillment 
of  this  purpose.  A summary  of  the  findings  follow : 

(1)  Methods  of  Handling  Applications  for  Relief: 

Notable  improvement  has  been  shown  in  the  physical 
condition  of  application  centers.  Waiting  room  facilities 
were  adequate  in  the  majority  of  cities  and  towns  hav- 
ing a population  of  over  10,000  but  there  was  still  need 
for  radical  changes  in  many  districts.  The  majority  of 
cities  and  towns  in  this  classification  had  provision  for 
private  interviewing  and  applicants  appeared  to  be  treated 
with  proper  consideration.  Seven  cities  and  nineteen 
towns  had  not  yet  provided  facilities  for  private  inter- 
views, while  in  eight  cities  and  eighty  towns  treatment 
was  “fair”  or  “unsatisfactory.”  New  applicants  were 
not  interviewed  by  trained  workers  except  in  the  larger 
cities. 

In  the  small  towns  (population  ranging  from  550  to 
10,000),  applicants  were  interviewed  by  the  Town  Wel- 
fare Officer  with  a few  exceptions. 

In  30  of  81  towns  in  this  group,  the  Town  Welfare 
Officer  received  applicants  in  a relief  office ; in  -18  towns, 
application  was  made  at  the  home  of  the  Town  Officer; 
and  in  3 towns,  at  his  place  of  business.  Treatment  was 
reported  as  bad  in  16  towns,  fair  in  18,  and  in  58,  appli- 
cants were  treated  with  consideration. 


(2)  Investigation  of  Eligibility  and  Relief  Needs: 

In  most  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  home  visits 
were  made  routinely;  residences  and  settlements  were 
verified  and  cases  were  cleared  with  banks.  Most  of 
the  cities  cleared  also  with  Postal  Savings  and  made 
insurance  adjustments  whenever  the  situations  warranted. 

In  3 cities  and  7 towns,  practically  no  investigations, 
or  very  casual  ones,  were  made.  In  the  case  of  17  cities 
and  16  towns,  investigations  were  described  as  “fair”  or 
“improving.”  In  48  cities  and  20  towns  they  were  re- 
ported as  complete. 

In  about  23  of  the  small  town  group,  home  visits  were 
made  routinely.  In  others,  they  were  made  “sometimes” 
or  occasionally. 

(3)  Promptness  of  Relief: 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported  on  for  cities 
were  visited  on  the  day  of  application  or  the  following 
day,  and  forty-one  per  cent  in  less  than  a week.  In  the 
larger  towns  fifty-three  per  cent  were  visited  on  the  ap- 
plication day  or  the  day  following,  and  twenty-six  per  cent 
within  a week.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  cases  reported 
on  by  cities  and  thirty-three  of  those  reported  by  towns 
received  relief  on  the  day  of  the  request ; seven  per  cent 
of  the  city  cases  and  twelve  per  cent  of  the  town  cases 
the  following  day;  thirty-two  per  cent  in  the  cities  and 
twenty-three  per  cent  in  the  towns  were  given  relief 
within  a week’s  time. 

The  smaller  towns'  reported  few  applicants  received 
during  the  period  of  the  study.  Forty-seven  of  the  towns 
in  this  group  provided  relief  within  a week  of  applica- 
tion in  most  cases. 

(4)  Relief  Standards: 

A.  Shelter  Relief: 

On  December  1,  1933,  the  Administration  issued  a 
Bulletin  to  Welfare  Commissions  recommending  that 
provision  be  made  for  rent  allowances.  At  the  time  of 
the  study,  it  was  found  that  some  rent  was  paid  in  all 
but  one  city  and  one  of  the  larger  towns  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  smaller  towns.  A number  of  cities  still 
appeared  to  meet  rent  only  as  a special  emergency  meas- 
ure. About  half  of  the  smaller  towns  paid  rent  “as 
needed” ; the  other  fifty  per  cent  in  emergencies. 

B.  Fuel  and  Light: 

Less  than  half  of  the  cities  made  adequate  provision 
for  fuel ; the  others,  more  or  less  on  an  emergency  basis. 
Light  bills  were  paid  regularly  in  only  a few  cities. 

In  the  majority  of  larger  towns,  fuel  was  reported  as 
fairly  adequate ; light  bills  were  paid  “when  necessary.” 
About  half  of  the  smaller  towns  provided  both  fuel  and 
light  but  not  very  generously.  The  same  number  pro- 
vided fuel  only. 

C.  Clothing: 

The  survey  showed  that  while  there  has  been  increas- 
ing improvement  in  the  provision  of  clothing,  the  needs 
of  families  were  by  no  means  adequately  met. 

D.  Relation  between  Budget  Deficiencies  and  Relief 
Grants: 

The  results  of  this  portion  of  the  study  were  not  con- 
sidered entirely  accurate  owing  to  the  differences  in 
methods  of  figuring  budgets  in  the  various  districts.  The 
Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  food  al- 
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lowance  plan  was  not  followed  in  all  districts.  The 
figures  presented  can  therefore  be  taken  only  as  indica- 
tion of  adequacy  of  relief  in  relation  to  budget  methods 
followed  in  the  individual  districts.  On  this  basis,  relief 
orders  in  34%  of  the  city  cases  studied  and  21%  of  the 
town  cases  covered  90%  of  the  budget  deficits.  Twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  city  families  and  33%  of  the  town 
fcimilies  received  relief  orders  covering  less  than  50% 
of  the  budget  deficits. 

E.  Food  Allowance: 

It  was  possible  to  obtain  more  accurate  figures  for 
food  relief,  since  administrative  standards  for  this  item 
are  followed  more  closely.  In  the  cities,  42%  of  the  cases 
studied  received  food  relief  only.  In  the  larger  towns 
49%  were  given  food  only.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  food  allowances  equaling  90%  or  more  of  the 
budget  allowance  were  taken  as  adequate.  On  this  basis, 
22  of  the  58  large  cities,  8 of  the  37  towns,  and  9 of  the 
10  small  towns  provided  adequate  food  allowances  for 
80%  of  their  case  loads. 

(5)  Case  Loads  of  Social  Serince  Staffs: 

The  study  revealed  that  a decided  improvement  in  the 
standards  of  administration  followed  the  issuance  of  the 
ruling  made  by  the  administrator  on  November  23,  1933, 
that  all  persons  engaged  in  investigation  or  supervision 
be  placed  on  a salary  basis  and  that  qualified  persons  be 
selected  for  these  positions. 

For  Public  Welfare  Departments,  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  has  set  the  standard 
of  not  more  than  100  cases  per  worker.  The  study  showed 
that  57%  of  the  workers  had  case  loads  of  less  than 
100;  30%  from  100  to  149;  10%  from  150  to  199; 
3%,  200  or  more. 

(6)  Relative  Adequacy  of  Home  Relief  and  Work  Relief: 

A total  of  2,172  families  received  relief  during  the  two- 
month  period  covered  by  the  study.  Of  this  number, 
562  received  home  relief  only,  1,096  received  work  relief 
only,  and  514  received  both  types  of  relief. 

Of  the  562  families  receiving  home  relief,  24%  re- 
ceived relief  amounting  to  less  than  one  half  of  their 
budget  deficits.  Only  2%  of  those  receiving  work  relief 
and  2%  of  those  receiving  both  types  of  relief  were 
given  less  than  50%  of  their  budget  deficit.  Sixty-one 
per  cent  of  those  in  work  relief  and  56%  of  those  re- 
ceiving both  types  of  relief  received  90%  or  more  of 
their  budget  deficits  as  against  23%  of  those  receiving 
home  relief  only. 

The  facts  obtained  by  the  study  indicate  that  supple- 
mentary relief  was  provided  with  fair  consistency  for 
families  with  large  budget  deficits.  However,  no  gen- 
eral policy  for  assignment  to  work  relief  was  evident. 

C.  B.  P. 

^ <«><«>  «> 

“Colonial  Arts  of  Spinning  and  Weaving  Are  Re- 
vived in  Kansas” 

Kansas  Relief  News-Bulletin.  July  29.  1200  words. 

A quantity  of  wool  purchased  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation  as  a result  of  last  summer’s  drought 
program  is  to  be  utilized  by  the  Kansas  E.  R.  C.  in  proj- 
ects for  women  on  work  relief.  “In  an  effort  to  introduce 
new  skills  to  these  women,  the  Kansas  Emergency  Relief 
Committee  is  now  planning  to  set  up  spinning,  weaving, 
and  knitting  projects  in  order  to  teach  these  women  the 
processing  of  the  wool  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  sheep’s 


back  until  it  is  a finished  article.  There  is  a growing  de- 
mand for  hand-knitted  and  hand-woven  fabrics ; and,  since 
in  the  United  States  this  type  of  work  has  been  a com- 
paratively rare  activity  in  recent  years,  those  who  are  able 
to  supply  this  demand  may,  perhaps,  find  a means  of 
livelihood.’’ 

A training  institute  is  planned,  to  be  attended  by  “one 
teacher  from  each  of  the  105  counties  and  supervisors  of 
weaving  who  will  direct  the  eleven  State  loom  centers 
for  blanket  production.”  Each  of  these  loom  centers  is 
to  be  provided  with  ten  looms.  “The  four-harness,  fly- 
ing-shuttle, hand  looms  to  be  used  in  the  making  of 
blankets  are  being  made  by  relief  clients  in  a carpenter 
project  set  up  at  Independence.  On  these  looms  the 
women  will  weave  natural  color  blankets  with  dyed  yam 
borders.  A dye  project  in  Topeka  will  produce  the  neces- 
sary coloring  of  the  wool  for  sweaters  and  blanket 
borders  . . . 

“An  attempt  will  be  made  to  use  employees  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  35,  in  the  belief  that  the  experience 
would  prove  more  valuable  to  them  than  to  older  per- 
sons . . . 

“Spinning  wheels  and  hand  looms  have  already  been 
in  use  in  some  of  the  sewing  rooms  in  the  State,  the  hand 
looms  being  used  for  making  rag  rugs,  and  many  women 
have  shown  keen  interest  and  aptitude  in  operating  them. 
The  experience  gained  on  the  rug  weaving  projects  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  workers  who  are  going  from  rug 
weaving  to  blanket  weaving.  The  making  of  rag  rugs 
has  furnished  an  excellent  utilization  of  sewing  room 
scraps  and  donated  used  garments  not  suitable  for  re- 
making . . . 

“Knitting  projects  in  the  counties,  to  use  part  of  the 
yarn,  will  be  set  up  on  two  plans.  Instructors  will  be 
provided  to  teach  women  on  relief  to  knit  who  have  never 
knitted  before  or  who  perhaps  knitted  during  the  war 
and  not  since  and  who  may  regain  their  lost  speed.  Each 
woman  will  be  given  the  articles  she  has  finished  to  be 
used  by  her  own  family,  and  only  the  instructor  will  be 
paid  a wage.  Such  instruction  will  be  op>en  to  the  wives 
or  daughters  of  men  on  work  relief,  but  no  women  will 
be  put  on  a work  project  where  a wage  is  paid  except 
those  who  do  not  have  an  able-bodied  wage  earner  in  the 
family  and  so  must  earn  the  family  support  themselves. 

“When  the  women  have  become  skilled  knitters  they 
will  be  permitted  to  knit  in  the  workrooms,  making  sweat- 
ers for  distribution  to  relief  clients.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  of  the  women  employed  may  become  so  skillful  they 
will  be  able  to  take  orders  on  the  outside  and  gradually 
become  totally  or  partially  self-supporting  through  their 
own  efforts.  Women  who  manifest  ability  for  weaving 
also  will  be  encouraged  to  try  to  develop  their  skill  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  may  turn  their  skill  into  a means 
of  livelihood. 

“In  the  entire  program  for  women  in  Kansas,  con- 
tinual emphasis  has  been  given  to  develop  in  the  workers 
new  skills,  to  find  a better  way  of  doing  the  old  skills,  and 
to  teach  women  how  to  do  many  things  that  they  have 
never  attempted  before  because  of  lack  of  opportunity 
or  lack  of  interest.  The  weaving  and  knitting  projects 
will  be  set  up  with  these  same  objectives  in  view.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<j>  <$><$>  <s> 

“Work  Relief  Fails  in  Building” 

The  New  York  Times.  July  28.  800  words. 

Citing  the  fact  that  barely  8%  of  the  $77,000,000, 
representing  the  first  W.P.A.  allotment  to  New  York 
City  is  earmarked  for  building  purposes,  C.  G.  Norman, 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers’ Association,  sees  this  new  government  agency 
failing  to  materially  aid  the  construction  industry. 

But  “while  the  total  amount  devoted  to  building  con- 
struction is  disappointing,  the  important  question  is  how 
much  will  be  done  on  a contract  basis.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  first  allotment  is  devoted  to  projects 
that  will  most  likely  be  done  by  force  account  or  day 
labor.  It  would  seem  not  only  fair  dealing  but  econom- 
ically sound  to  have  all  building  work  done  by  private 
enterprise. 

“The  public  works  construction  program  has  become 
one  largely  of  relief  rather  than  recovery,  due  to  the 
sudden  discovery  that  the  average  expense  per  man  must 
be  kept  within  a $1100  yearly  basis,  including  costs  of 
materials,  which  must  now  average  10%  or  less,  as 
against  30%  to  50%  on  much  of  the  work  done  in  1933 
and  1934. 

“The  ruling  out  of  building  construction  because  the 
cost  of  materials  is  50%  of  the  total  will  certainly  serve 
to  increase  relief  rolls  rather  than  decrease  them,  lead- 
ing to  the  laying  off  of  many,  many  thousands  of  work- 
men in  brick,  cement,  lumber,  and  other  industries,  whose 
work  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  largely  de- 
pendent on  government  material  orders. 

“The  fact  is  at  least  90%  of  all  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended in  relief  building  construction  goes  to  labor, 
whether  it  is  actually  paid  directly  as  wages  or  indirectly 
as  materials. 

“In  a recent  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the 
relative  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  P.W.A.  building 
construction,  54  small  and  medium  size  buildings,  cost- 
ing $190,000,  were  analyzed.  The  materials  cost 
56%  of  the  total,  the  balance  going  to  labor,  overhead, 
insurance,  etc.  These  construction  jobs  provided  653,000 
man  hours  of  labor  on  the  site.  Fabrication  of  materials 
provided  700,000  additional  man  hours  of  labor,  but  this 
accounted  for  labor  used  only  in  the  final  stage  of 
fabrication. 

“In  the  case  of  structural  steel  the  computations  cov- 
ered only  labor  in  the  rolling  mill.  No  account  was  taken 
of  the  labor  created  in  mining,  smelting  of  ore,  labor  in 
blast  furnaces,  open  hearth  or  blooming  mills.  It  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  processes  be- 
fore the  final  finishing  process  would  add  as  much  again 
in  man  hours,  so  that  for  every  hour  of  labor  produced 
on  P.W.A.  projects  in  erection  on  buildings  there  are 
two  hours  of  labor  produced  in  addition  in  the  produc- 
tion of  materials.” 

M.  H. 

<J>  <$>  <S>  <*> 

“Owner  Helping  to  Build  This  House” 

The  New  York  Times.  August  11.  4CX3  words. 

A unique  homestead  plan  whereby  the  owner-to-be 
participates  in  the  erection  of  the  dwelling  during  week- 
ends or  whenever  spare  time  is  available  is  being  tried  out 
at  the  School  of  Living,  near  Suffern,  N.  Y.  This  pro- 
cedure also  enables  the  future  tenant  to  reduce  building 
costs,  since  the  value  of  the  work  he  performs  is  deducted 
from  the  purchase  price  of  the  house. 

Foundations  have  already  been  completed  for  the  first 
of  eight  such  structures,  which  are  restricted  to  persons 
who  have  taken  courses  in  homestead  management, 
gardening,  poultry  raising,  and  kindred  occupations  at 
the  School.  These  homes,  in  the  low-price  range,  are 
being  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  building  con- 
structors from  the  School  and  on  a cooperative  basis, 
which  calls  into  play  the  efforts  of  one’s  friends  and 
neighbor  craftsmen. 


The  School  of  Living,  opened  this  year,  is  the  out- 
growth of  plans  developed  by  Ralph  Borsodi,  economist 
and  author  of  Flight  from  the  City.  Its  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide training  for  those  desirous  of  establishing  productive 
homesteads. 

Persons  connected  with  similar  projects  planned  for 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  attending  the  School.  There 
they  are  studying  homestead  schemes  already  scheduled 
for  Somerset,  Pa.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Elliot,  Md.,  and  a 
spot  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

M.  H. 

<$>  4>  <»>  4> 

“Work  Relief  Projects  of  the  Public  Works  Type  in 
the  State  of  New  York” 

Governor’s  Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  79  Ma- 
dison Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  108  pp. 

This  report  is  an  evaluation  of  the  type  of  projects 
named  in  the  title  and  an  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness 
of  their  management  and  prosecution.  It  is  presented 
as  a progress  report  with  the  hope  that  the  findings  which 
it  makes  available  may  provide  effective  guidance  to 
“those  concerned  with  the  administration  of  similar 
projects.” 

'‘Summary  of  Findings 

Competent  engineers  representing  the  Governor’s  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Relief  examined  599  work  relief  projects  of 
the  construction  type  in  New  York  State  during  the  winter  of 
1934-’35.  The  activity  on  the  jobs  observed  represented  about 
30%  of  the  entire  work  relief  effort  then  current  in  the  State 
and  over  40%  of  that  existing  upon  projects  of  the  construction 
type.  The  purpose  was  to  determine,  by  means  of  inspection  of 
these  representative  individual  projects,  the  following: 

1.  How  worth  while  are  the  improvements  which  are  be- 
ing effected? 

2.  How  well  is  the  work  being  done ; what  is  the  efficiency 
of  operation  on  each  job? 

3.  How  good  is  the  quality  of  the  finished  work? 

The  findings  elicited  are  stated  in  the  paragraphs  below. 

Principal  F hidings 

The  estimated  overall  efficiency  prevailing  upon  the  projects, 
with  reference  to  an  assumed  efficiency  of  100%  under  average 
contract  methods,  varies  over  a wide  range'  and  averages  74.8%. 
The  projects  which  are  being  furthered  are  mostly  worth  while, 
desirable,  and  useful.  The  degree  of  excellence  of  performance 
upon  them  is  very  heavily  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
supervision  afforded.  Most  of  the  finished  work  upon  projects 
may  be  characterized  as  of  satisfactory  quality. 

Projects 

The  projects  observed  fell  well  within  the  range  of  construction 
suitable'  for  work  relief  prosecution  and  were  judged  reasonably 
desirable  and  worth  while.  Seven  jobs,  or  1.2%  of  the  total,  were 
found  to  be  not  useful  and  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
requirements  of  the  respective  communities,  while  an  additional 
20  jobs,  or  3.3%  appeared  doubtful  in  this  respect. 

The  benefit  of  496  improvements,  or  85.9%  of  the  total,  will 
endure  for  a substantial  period,  and  the  value  of  others  can  be 
extended  if  they  are  accorded  constant  maintenance  attention  after 
completion. 

Five'  hundred  and  seventy-five  jobs,  or  96.8%  of  the  total,  were 
found  to  be  in  satisfactory  conformity  with  community  develop- 
ment and  with  city  plans  where  such  exist;  and  the  deficiency  in 
the  balance  was  such  that  only  4 projects,  or  .7%,  were  wholly 
unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  harmony  with  community 
development. 

New  construction  accounts  for  but  342  out  of  588  improvements, 
or  58%;  some  190  jobs,  or  32%  entail  reconstruction  or  repair 
activities;  and  56,  or  10%  consist  purely  of  maintenance  work. 

Slightly  less  than  10%  of  the  undertakings,  or  54  out  of  555, 
will  materially  increase'  future  taxes  by  reasons  of  resulting  oper- 
ation or  maintenance  charges. 

The  financing  of  the  projects  upon  a relief  basis,  and  the  con- 
comitant suspension  of  normal  special  assessment  procedures,  has 
tended  to  admit  difficulties  both  in  the  collection  of  assessments 
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arising  out  of  past  work  and  in  the  launching  of  future  improve- 
ments within  the'  special  assessment  category.  The  most  immed- 
iate adverse  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  special  assessment 
principle,  however,  lies  in  the  inequitable  distribution  of  project 
benefits  among  the  citizenry. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  stated  that,  while  definitely  monumental 
projects  are  impracticable'  imder  work  relief,  the  improvements 
observed  have  been  chosen  in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner  and  rep- 
resent desirable  additions  to  the  community. 

Project  Planning 

The  designs,  plans,  and  specifications  dealing  with  427  out  of 
492  projects,  or  86.8%  of  the  total,  appeared  suitable  and  adequate'. 
The  shortcoming  consisted  of  a complete  absence  of  engineering 
plans  and  specifications  upon  8 projects  where  they  were  definitely 
necessary;  of  inadequacy  of  those  provided  upon  39  projects;  and 
of  improper  design  or  type  of  construction  in  18  instances. 

Since  inadequacy  of  this  sort  has  a peculiarly  unfavorable  effect 
upon  the'  attainable  results,  the  prevalence  of  a .shortcoming  in 
13.2%  of  the  total  cases  is  probably  more  serious  than  the  mere 
numbers  would  suggest. 

The  project  planning  function  was  found  to  be  discharged  most 
competently  when  performed  by  private  consulting  engineers  or 
architects,  while  the  permanent  local  bodies  normally  responsible 
for  such  work  ranked  second,  and  the  local  work  bureaus,  either 
upon  a participation  basis  or  alone',  ranked  third. 

Project  Supervision 

A diversity  of  arrangements  prevails  with  respect  to  the  super- 
vision of  projects.  A lack  of  clear  definition  of  the  respective 
responsibilities  and  authorities  of  the  participating  organizations 
creates  some  friction  and  tends  to  lower  the  operating  efficiency 
upon  the  jobs  involved.  A decided  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
several  authorities  concerned  was  found  upon  14  jobs  and  some 
such  lack  existed  in  26  additional  instances.  This  difficulty  may 
exist  upon  other  projects  inspected  without  having  been  detected, 
but  is  known  to  prevail  upon  40  jobs,  or  7%  of  the'  total.  A 
deficiency  of  this  type  has  very  deleterious  effects. 

The  supervisory  personnel  numbered  too  few  persons  upon  29 
projects,  or  4.8%  of  the  total,  and  too  many  in  42  cases,  or 
7.0%.  A reasonably  suitable  number  of  such  persons  was  found 
upon  88.2%  of  all  the  work  examined. 

The  quality  of  supervision  was  adjudged  excellent  upon  176 
projects,  or  29.6%  of  the  total.  Poor  supervision  prevailed  upon 
18  jobs,  or  3.0%  of  the  total,  while  that  on  127  jobs,  or  21.4% 
was  deficient  in  lesser  degree.  Considering  the'  serious  potential 
effects  of  shortcomings  in  supervision  upon  the  end  results  of  the 
enterprise,  this  is  a disturbing  deficiency,  which  calls  to  attention 
a need  for  a fundamental  improvement  in  the  work  relief  activity. 

On  the  whole,  the  supervision  performed  by  work  bureaus  and 
that  furnished  by  the  usual  permanent  authorities,  such  as  public 
works  departments,  appear  to  be  of  about  equal  quality. 

Project  Labor 

The  workers  upon  18  projects,  or  3.0%  of  the  total,  appeared 
unsuitable  for  their  tasks,  while  those  upon  135  projects,  or  22.8% 
of  the  total,  appeared  only  partially  fit  for  their  respective  tasks. 
Those  upon  the  remaining  74.2%  were  considered  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  suitable  for  their  work. 

The  size  of  the  labor  force  was  deemed  suitable  upon  about 
two  thirds  of  the  projects.  Thirty  jobs,  or  5.1%  of  the  total, 
were  under-manned,  while  147,  or  24.9%  were  over-manned.  This 
difficulty  is  among  the  most  common  revealed  in  the  survey  of 
the  projects.  About  one  half  of  the  jobs  adjudged  as  over- 
manned ■were  such  by  any  reasonable  standard,  whereas  the  bal- 
ance could  have  benefited  through  the  use  of  fewer  men  and  more 
equipment,  but  was  less  seriously  out  of  line  as  a work  relief 
undertaking.  The  tendency  to  over-man  projects  was  concen- 
trated within  a relatively  few  work  bureau  jurisdictions. 

The  energy  and  industry  displayed  by  workers  was  character- 
ized as  good  upon  approximately  tv/o  thirds  of  the  projects.  The' 
absence  of  the  customary  worker  incentives  contributes  to  the 
unsatisfactory  situation  on  the  remaining  jobs.  The  workers  on 
48  jobs,  or  8.1%  of  the  total,  failed  to  manifest  a minimum  dili- 
gent effort,  while  those  upon  134  additional  projects,  or  22.7% 
of  the  total,  did  not  measure  up  to  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  upon  work  relief  operations.  If  comparison  were  made 
with  the  performance  of  construction  labor  under  contract  methods, 
the  showing  would  be  less  favorable  than  the  above'.  The  pre- 
cautions taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  workers  are  adequate. 

Project  Materials  and  Equipment 

Fifty-six  projects,  or  10.9%  of  the  total,  were  so  undersupplied 
with  equipment  as  to  make  the  attainment  of  a reasonable  effi- 
ciency a definite  impossibility,  while  such  a shortage  occasioned 
lesser  difficulty  upon  70  additional  projects,  or  13.7%  of  the  total. 


Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  projects,  or  75.4%  of  the  total, 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  adequately  supplied  according  to  this 
standard.  Thirty-six  projects,  or  6.2%  of  the  total,  suffered  from 
insufficient  allowances  for  materials.  Ninety-five  projects  out  of 
484,  or  16.4%,  were  delayed  either  because  materials  were  ordered 
or  delivered  tardily,  or  because  funds  for  materials  had  been  tem- 
porarily exhausted. 

Project  Prosecution;  Efficiency 

Approved  engineering  and  construction  practice  was  employed 
upon  484  jobs,  or  83.5%  of  the  total.  Considerable  deviation,  in 
this  respect,  existed  upon  47  jobs,  or  8.1%  of  the  total,  while 
more  serious  deviation  prevailed  upon  49  jobs,  or  8.4%  of  the  total. 

The  lack  of  continuity  of  effort  on  the  projects,  arising  out  of 
the  employment  being  regulated  according  to  the  needs  of  the  work 
relief  clients  rather  than  according  to  the  needs  of  the  job,  de- 
tracts from  the  effectiveness  of  the  enterprise. 

The  estimated  overall  efficiency  prevailing  upon  the  projects, 
with  reference  to  an  assumed  efficiency  of  100%  under  average 
contract  methods,  varies  over  a wide  range  and  averages  74.8%. 
Somewhat  less  than  one  half  of  the  jobs  attain  an  efficiency 
of  80%  while  14%  are  at  or  below  50%  efficiency.  The  showing, 
in  this  respect,  is  better  up-state  than  in  New  York  City. 

Twenty-eight  projects,  or  less  than  5%  of  the  total,  manifested 
completed  work  of  poor  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
projects  were  found  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  but  only  136, 
or  23.0%  can  be  characterized  as  of  very  good  quality. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  whole  findings  are 
deemed  favorable,  all  things  considered.  They  reveal  that  sub- 
stantial public  improvements  have  been  consummated  while  relief 
has  been  afforded  the  needy.  In  the  main  the  projects  are  neces- 
sary, useful,  and  desirable ; conform  well  with  the  community 
development;  will  not  entail  serious  future  maintenance  costs;  and 
will  contribute  a community  benefit  of  reasonably  lasting  duration. 
The  standard  of  construction  organization,  the  safety  measures 
provided  and  the  quality  of  the  finished  work  upon  projects  appear 
satisfactory.  The  cost  of  accomplishing  the  work  has  not  been 
extremely  unreasonable. 

The  shortcomings  enumerated  or  suggested  throughout  the  fore- 
going summary  indicate  possible  improvements  in  the  conduct  of 
work  relief  construction  projects.  The  salient  deficiencies  center 
upon  planning,  supervision,  over-manning,  lackadaisical  labor,  in- 
harmonious interrelationships  of  participating  local  authorities, 
non-conformity  of  worker  skills  and  duties,  delays  consequent 
upon  material  difficulties,  and  deviations  from  approved  engineer- 
ing and  construction  practices.  These  result  in  a lowered  effi- 
ciency of  performance  and  an  increased  cost  of  accomplishing  each 
imit  of  work.” 

G.  R.  W. 

<$><$><$><$> 

“Salvaging  Human  Machines” 

By  IVjildred  G.  Durbin 

Revie'w  of  Revieves.  August.  4500  words. 

Two  hundred  thousand  persons  in  this  country  become 
permanently  disabled  every  year  as  a result  of  injury  or 
disea.se  and  find  it  necessary  to  seek  a new  vocation.  The 
best  place  to  secure  advice  regarding  such  retraining  i? 
from  the  State  Rehabilitation  Boards,  maintained  in  forty- 
five  of  our  states.  These  agencies  have  “helped  thousands 
of  handicapped  people  to  regain  their  place  in  the  sun.” 

The  State  Rehabilitation  Board  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
work  done  for  wounded  soldiers  of  the  World  War.  “In 
June,  1920,  the  Fess-Kenyon  Bill  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled civilians  went  into  effect.  Unlike  the  soldiers’ 
rehabilitation  law,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  civilian  rehabilitation  law  divides  the 
obligation  with  the  states.” 

“A  rehabilitation  worker  must  be  a sympathetic  per- 
son and  interested  in  human  welfare,  and  he  must  be 
suitably  trained.  First,  he  surveys  the  particular  case  as 
to  present  condition,  and  character  and  extent  of  rehabil- 
itation necessary.  The  law  provides  only  for  retraining, 
not  for  medical  or  surgical  work,  but  often  such  prelim- 
inary attention  is  necessary  before  anything  can  be  done 
. . . Occasionally  an  artificial  member  must  be  supplied 
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or  plastic  surgery  for  a disfiguring  scar  resorted  to  in 
order  to  improve  the  morale  of  the  client  and  to  better 
his  chances  of  reemployment. 

“The  next  step  is  to  direct  his  interest  to  the  occupa- 
tion for  which  he  might  be  fitted.  Fortunately,  most 
people  can  adapt  themselves  to  several  occupations  and  it 
has  been  found  that  handicapped  persons  can  perform^ 
70%  of  the  557  occupations  listed  in  the  last  census  . . . 

“There  is  no  central  institution  where  these  persons 
may  be  trained,  but  all  existing  educational  institutions 
are  used,  including  universities,  normal  schools,  private 
business  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  Private  tutors 
are  sometimes  employed.  In  the  case  of  training  in  shop 
work,  arrangements  are  made  with  employers  to  train 
clients  “on  the  job,”  for  which  they  are  paid  a small 
fee  and  the  person  being  trained  receives  a nominal 
wage  for  the  work  performed.  Such  occupations  as 
watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repairing;  photography;  me- 
chanical dentistry ; shoe  repairing ; battery,  ignition,  and 
auto  repair,  and  many  others  are  successfully  taught  in 
this  manner  . . . 

“After  the  client  is  placed  in  a position,  there  is  a 
supervisory  service  to  determine  whether  he  can  do  his 
work  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his  employer. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  and  not  until  then,  rehabili- 
tation is  complete  . . . 

“Industrial  accidents  are  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  only  a little  over  half  of  the  clients.  Public  accidents, 
congenital  defects  and  disease  account  for  the  remainder. 
Those  born  with  a physical  handicap  which  has  prevented 
employment  constitute  a large  group.  For  them,  train- 
ing and  a job  change  a life  of  dependency  to  one  of 
independence  and  achievement  . . . 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  in  humanitarian  work  such  as 
this  a financial  profit  must  be  shown  in  order  to  win  public 
support  and  appropriations  from  legislative  bodies.  But 
this  requirement  the  boards  have  been  able  to  meet. 

“A  few  years  ago  a survey  was  made  in  Ohio  of  457 
injury  cases.  Of  the  number,  86  had  been  given  the 
advantage  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  average 
yearly  wage  of  those  who  were  not  rehabilitated  (some 
never  returned  to  work)  was  $858.10.  The  average 
yearly  wage  of  those  who  had  been  rehabilitated  was 
$1,176.35.  The  average  cost  of  rehabilitation  had  been 
$128.71.  . . . 

“Society,  in  preparing  such  persons  for  employment, 
has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  In  the 
matter  of  retaining  employment  during  the  period  of  the 
depression,  figures  show  that  rehabilitated  persons  have 
a better  average  than  those  who  have  never  had  serious 
handicaps.” 

B.  J.  P. 

<$><$><$><$> 

“Twenty  Million  Americans” 

The  Christian  Century.  July  17.  1700  words. 

The  segregation  of  relief-aided  citizens  into  a class  of 
their  own  is  causing  us  to  realize  “that  along  with  our 
economic  collapse  there  has  come  a political  and  a re- 
ligious and  a cultural  collapse  as  well — a collapse  which, 
though  not  easily  measureable  in  statistical  terms,  is 
nevertheless  obvious  to  the  discerning  eye — and  which 
now  threatens  the  whole  range  of  human  values  for  the 
people  most  vitally  affected. 

“We  have  always  suspected  that  the  dole  system  . . . 
renders  the  recipients  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  nec- 
essities, socially  outcast ; but  it  has  never  been  possible 
to  visualize  the  extent  to  which  their  economic  enslave- 
ment has  meant  also  their  social  and  political  enslavement. 


and  in  a real  sense  their  cultural  doom.  Nor  has  it  been 
possible  to  comprehend,  until  recently,  how  the  ranks  of 
these  millions  would  be  increased  year  after  year  by  a 
steady  influx  of  yet  other  millions  who  are  gradually 
giving  way  under  the  relentless  pressure  of  the  economic 
process.  . . . 

“Many  Americans  have  yet  to  free  themselves  of  the 
delusion  that  this  is  simply  another  crisis  within  the 
traditional  series  of  cycles,  and  that  the  unemployed  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  shiftless  and  incompetent  who  are 
largely  responsible  for  their  present  plight.  This  delu- 
sion has  made  for  stubborn  resistance  against  any  but 
palliative  measures,  and  against  any  but  minimum  ap- 
propriations for  relief.  . . . 

“Always  in  the  background  of  this  process  of  rationali- 
zation was  the  belief  that  the  worst  would  soon  be  over, 
that  prosperity  would  ultimately  come  in  ever  greater 
measure,  and  that  . . . unemployment  would  take  care 
of  itself.  Accordingly  there  developed  a makeshift  sys- 
tem of  public  relief,  badly  planned,  uncoordinated  in  terms 
of  local,  state,  and  Federal  responsibility,  unadapted  to 
the  innumerable  social  problems  which  mass  poverty  en- 
tails, and  utterly  unprepared  for  its  continuance  and  its 
increasing  severity. 

“A  vicious  circle  has  therefore  developed,  and  almost 
without  our  being  aware  of  it.  Inadequacy  of  relief  pro- 
duced discontent,  restlessness,  rioting,  and  hunger  march- 
ing. Caught  unawares,  administrative  officials  became 
frightened ; military  and  police  reserves  were  freely  called 
upon,  and  the  ensuing  violence  created  more  new  problems 
than  it  could  solve. 

“In  many  cities  police  reserves  have  been  permanently 
stationed  at  relief  centers  to  prevent  demonstrations. 
Sporadic  riotings  of  hungry  men  and  women  are  drastic- 
ally repressed ; bans  are  issued  against  public  meetings, 
and  ordinances  are  passed  forbidding  the  unemployed,  or 
the  relief  workers  even,  to  organize,  demonstrate  or  pe- 
tition in  behalf  of  more  tolerable  conditions.  Clubbings, 
arrests,  mistreatment  of  prisoners,  infliction  of  maximum 
penalties,  prosecution  for  criminal  syndicalism  or  con- 
spiracy— these  have  become  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
the  press  during  the  past  five  years. 

“Efforts  have  been  made  to  deprive  the  unemployed 
of  their  right  to  vote.  In  sixteen  states  where  property 
qualifications  or  the  payment  of  a poll  tax  are  required 
of  voters  political  rights  have  become  severely  restricted. 
In  fourteen  states  ancient  pauper  laws  have  been  invoked, 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  all  persons  in  receipt  of  aid.” 

These  actions  and  measures  mark  the  emergence  of  a 
new  form  of  regimentation, — “a  new  social  stratum  in 
which  millions  of  once  ‘free’  men  and  women  are  told 
what  they  must  eat  and  wear,  where  they  shall  live,  the 
type  of  insurance  which  they  may  carry,  and  the  type  of 
entertainment  they  may  enjoy.  It  prescribes  the  kind 
of  work  they  must  do — if  any — regardless  of  their  pe- 
culiar fitness  or  unfitness  for  it,  and  it  gives  them 
practically  no  voice  in  the  regulation  of  their  own  affairs, 
either  personal,  or  professional,  or  social.  . . . 

“Emergency  methods  of  relief  must  now  be  superseded 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  more  democratic  and  humane 
methods  in  which  the  victims  themselves  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  organize,  to  formulate  methods  of 
carrying  on  with  some  measure  of  dignity  and  self-respect, 
and  to  express  their  candid  opinions  before  bodies  in 
whose  power  their  fate  lies. 

“Their  docility  thus  far  has  been  nothing  less  than 
astounding,  and  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that 
their  basic  economic  philosophy,  a hangover  from  pre- 
depression days,  is  still  identical  with  that  which  actuates 
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and  inspires  the  methods  now  being  practiced  by  relief 
boards.  Their  emotional  loyalties  are  still  conditioned  by 
the  system  which  has  disinherited  them  and  which  now 
seems  neither  desirous  nor  able  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  status.  They  still  have  confidence  in  a social 
structure  in  which  they  have  no  place. 

“But  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  large  numbers 
are  gradually  accepting  a revised  view  of  their  situation. 
Pressure  groups  are  being  organized  in  the  large  centers 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  various  left-wing  political 
parties.  State  organizations  have  also  emerged  and  are 
becoming  articulate  . . . They  urge  the  removal  of  po- 
lice forces  from  all  relief  stations ; they  demand  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  complaint  bureaus  where  all  grievances 
can  be  truly  aired;  they  demand  the  unrestricted  right 
to  organize,  to  meet  whenever  they  desire,  to  demonstrate, 
and  to  petition  for  their  various  needs ; they  ask  for 
adequate  representation  on  all  relief  boards ; they  resist 
discrimination  against  strikers ; and  finally,  they  resist 
being  disfranchised  simply  because  of  their  poverty. 

“It  must  be  conceded  that  the  activities  of  the  pressure 
groups  are  often  misdirected.  Relief  workers  can  also 
testify  that  police  protection  is  at  times  essential.  But 
over  against  these  facts — facts  which  are  too  easily  ex- 
ploited by  those  who  are  in  positions  of  economic  and 
political  authority — are  the  stark  evidences  of  human  suf- 
fering and  destitution  which  must  be  experienced  in  order 
to  be  understood.  Relief  clients  find  themselves  in  a con- 
stant state  of  desperation,  and  if  their  demonstrations  at 
times  carry  a threat  of  violence  that  too  can  be  explained 
in  terms  of  the  extremity  of  their  plight  and  the  inertia 
with  which  relief  programs  have  been  known  to  oper- 
ate ..  . 

“Can  our  unemployed  preserve  their  dignity  and  self- 
respect  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances?  If  not, 
has  the  economic  system  under  which  relief  becomes  nec- 
essary any  further  claim  on  their  loyalty?  Or  should 
they,  by  virtue  of  the  danger  which  threatens  to  engulf 
them,  not  be  the  first  to  seek  a better  philosophy  and  a 
better  system?  These  questions  have  become  the  con- 
cern of  twenty  million  Americans  ...  It  is  entirely 
likely,  moreover,  that  the  problem  of  relief  and  all  its 
attendant  evils  will  not  be  solved  until  these  major  ques- 
tions have  been  frankly  faced  and  answered.” 

M.  H. 

^ 

“What  Rights  for  the  Unemployed?” 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  31  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City.  6000  words.  10<^. 

That  the  unemployed  are  increasingly  being  deprived 
of  their  rights  as  American  citizens  is  the  charge  made 
in  this  booklet.  Throughout  the  country  the  tendency  is 
the  same ; when  the  organized  unemployed  seek  to  bring 
their  plight  to  the  attention  of  an  apathetic  world  by 
demonstration,  they  are  met  by  police  intimidation,  vio- 
lence, and  arrests.  In  New  York  City  alone  there  were 
256  persons  arrested  in  one  month  in  1934,  and  most  of 
the  cases  reached  court.  But  the  Civil  Liberties  Union 
finds  that,  in  spite  of  great  provocation,  the  unemployed 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  patient  and  restrained. 

The  chief  organizations  of  the  unemployed  are  the 
National  Unemployed  Councils,  under  Communist  lead- 
ership, the  National  Unemployed  League,  under  Workers 
Party  leadership,  and  a third  group,  loosely  organized 
and  without  a distinguishing  name,  under  Socialist  lead- 
ership. But  in  membership  all  of  these  organizations  are 
non-partisan,  taking  in  persons  of  all  political  faiths, 
and  in  influence  they  are  much  stronger  than  the  size  of 
their  membership  rolls  would  indicate. 


Of  these  organizations,  the  ones  under  Communist 
leadership  are  most  subject  to  attack.  Raising  the  cry 
“reds”  gives  the  police  justification  for  suppressing  their 
demonstrations.  The  leaders  also  are  attacked  as  not 
sincere  in  their  professed  purpose  of  seeking  only  the 
betterment  of  conditions,  and  are  portrayed  as  trying  to 
break  down  the  administration  of  relief  in  a general 
scheme  to  destroy  society. 

“Even  a superficial  acquaintance  with  Communist 
methods  would  show  that  sniping  at  isolated  elements  of 
Capitalism  is  not  among  them.  Communists  are  interested 
in  aiding  and  leading  all  mass  movements  of  workers  as 
a force  for  social  change.  They  regard  them  hopefully 
as  ultimate  revolutionary  material,  but  their  present  pur- 
poses are  solely  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the 
workers.  Their  methods  are  determined,  their  activities 
militant,  and  their  attitude  uncompromising.  It  is  these 
qualities  which  bring  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the 
authorities  and  the  attacks  of  the  police.” 

When  these  same  vigorous  qualities  are  shown  by 
other  organizations  of  the  unemployed,  the  same  terror 
results.  The  police  tend  to  come  down  hard  on  all  groups 
that  show  militancy  and  determination,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  leadership.  “But  it  is  these  very  qualities  which 
have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  concessions  which 
the  unemployed  have  forced  from  reluctant  officials.” 

If  the  present  standards  are  to  be  maintained,  unre- 
mitting efforts  must  be  made  to  insure  the  rights  of  the 
unemployed  to  organize  and  demonstrate.  Even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  and  relief  administrators 
themselves  this  is  highly  desirable,  because  only  by  such 
means  can  the  weak  spots  in  the  relief  system  be  brought 
to  light.  The  main  source  of  trouble  in  the  larger  cities 
is  the  lack  of  any  established  means  for  dealing  with  com- 
plaints. In  every  city  there  should  be  established  complaint 
desks  at  every  relief  station  for  local  matters  and  at 
headquarters  for  appeal  from  local  decisions  and  for 
issues  of  policy.  The  police  should  be  removed  from 
all  stations,  and  all  attempts  to  bar  the  unemployed  from 
voting  should  be  fought. 

A.  N.  T. 

<s>  ❖ <s> 

“Unemployment  in  the  United  States” 

By  Daniel  Carson 

National  Research  League,  11  West  18th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlet.  37  pp.  15^. 

“The  obvious  inaccuracy  of  all  of  the  well-known  avail- 
able estimates  of  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
induced  the  National  Research  League  to  undertake  an 
independent  estimate.  This  work  revealed  the  e.xistence 
of  unemployment  far  in  excess  of  the  estimates  published 
by  official  and  semi-official  agencies.  This  monograph 
gives  a full  presentation  of  the  method  followed,  proving 
its  validity,  and  shows  the  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
estimates,  which  account  for  discrepancies.  The  figures 
given  in  the  monograph  are  for  November,  1934,  the  first 
month  to  which  the  method  was  fully  applied.  . . . 

“Out  of  every  five  workers  in  the  United  States,  two 
are  employed,  two  unemployed,  and  the  other  one  partly 
employed  . . . This  ratio  is  based  upon  final  employment 
estimates  for  November,  1934,  which  follows:  17,700,000 
fully  employed  (approximately)  ; 14,420,000  completely 
unemployed;  7,250,000  partly  employed  (approximately). 

“The  12,700,000  independent  farmers,  manufacturers, 
self-employed  professionals  and  the  small  shopkeepers 
and  business  men  that  make  up  the  balance  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  are  not  included  in  the  figures  of  employ- 
ment or  unemployment  . . . Workers  on  P.W.A.  pro- 
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jects  have  been  counted  as  employed,  those  on  work  re- 
lief as  unemployed  . . . 

“Present  indications  point  to  a permanent  army  of 
unemployed  numbering  well  over  12,000,000  workers. 
This  excludes  the  usual  proportion  of  unemployables. 
The  number  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations : 

1.  That  approximately  3,500,000  were  without  jobs  in  1929. 

2.  That  the  additional  labor  supply  for  which  jobs  have 
not  been  provided  is  already  4,000,000  higher  and  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  2,000,000  more  before  1929  activity  can 
possibly  be  reached,  a total  of  6,000,000. 

3.  That  productivity  per  worker,  although  partly  offset  by 
decreased  hours  per  week,  has  so  increased  that  2,500,000 
fewer  workers  are  needed  to  do  the  1929  physical  volume 
of  work  and  services. 

4.  That  there  are  no  signs  indicating  that  under  the  present 
economic  arrangements  production  can  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  labor  supply.” 

Theorizing  on  the  extent  of  possible  permanent  un- 
employment is  limited  to  the  last  of  the  above  quotations, 
but  the  basis  for  the  comparatively  high  N.R.L.  estimate 
of  actual  unemployment  is  fully  discussed,  with  review' 
and  criticism  of  other  estimates.  “The  lowest  estimate, 
that  of  seven  million  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, cannot  be  taken  seriously  because  its  authors  have 
refused  to  state  their  sources  or  publish  their  compu- 
tations. A fundamental  condition  of  science  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  independent  checking.  If  a professedly 
scientific  investigation  denies  this  opportunity,  preferring 
to  shroud  itself  in  mystery,  its  results,  however  soothing, 
must  be  rejected  in  favor  of  a more  open  study.”  Mr. 
Carson  feels  that  the  care  exercised  to  avoid  exaggera- 
tions of  unemployment  in  his  own  study  has  resulted  in 
a probable  underestimate  of  between  one  and  three 
millions. 

The  general  procedure  used  by  the  N.R.L.  in  estimat- 
ing unemployment  is  as  follows:  The  number  of  workers 
available  in  April,  1930  for  each  industry,  as  recorded 
in  the  1930  Census,  with  certain  reclassifications  for  pur- 
poses of  this  study,  is  listed.  To  the  sum  of  these  items 
(36,124,000)  is  added  the  estimated  increase  to  the  labor 
supply  betw'een  April,  1930  and  November,  1934  (3,300,- 
OOO),  giving  a total  of  available  workers  as  of  November, 
1934  (39,454,000).  From  this  total  is  subtracted  the  sum 
total  of  those  employed  and  partly  employed  in  the  va- 
rious industries  in  November,  1934  (25,035,000),  leaving 
a figure  representing  the  number  of  workers  completely 
unemployed  (14,419,000).  The  major  portion  of  the 
pamphlet  is  devoted  to  detailing  the  methods  used  in 
computing  employment.  The  best  available  sources  of 
data  are  used  for  each  industry,  but  these  are  of  vary- 
ing nature  and  dates.  Consequently,  the  method  of  treat- 
ment lacks  uniformity. 

From  a study  of  several  unem.ployment  surveys  indi- 
cating relation  between  partial  and  complete  unemploy- 
ment in  certain  industries  and  certain  cities,  the  number 
of  partially  unemployed  in  November,  1934  is  estimated 
to  have  been  approximately  one  half  that  of  the  com- 
pletely unemployed.  “When  only  the  completely  un- 
employed are  considered,  lost  working  time  appears  to  be 
only  36% ; when  partial  unemployment  is  taken  into 
account,  lost  labor-time  amounts  to  over  46%.” 

J.  C. 

<$><$><$>  <^ 

“Unemployment  Can  Be  Solved” 

By  Royal  D.  Rood,  Attorney 

The  Home  Patriots  of  Michigan,  17  Cadillac  Square, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Pamphlet.  16  pp.  25  copies 
for  $1.00 

“(1)  Let  us  levy  employment  as  we  levy  taxes:  (2) 


upon  those  who  own  the  sources  of  employment,  (3)  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  give  employment,  (4)  as 
that  ability  is  measured  by  the  owners  themselves,  (5) 
through  their  own  valuation  of  their  holdings,  (6)  ap- 
praised in  consideration  of  expected  profits,  (7)  thereby 
indicating  their  own  opinion  of  their  ability  (8)  to  divide 
profits  into  wages.” 

The  Home  Patriots  propose  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  “compel  a sharing  (among 
the  owners  of  capital  property)  of  the  inescapable  burden 
of  sustaining  from  the  fruits  of  their  holdings  the  bal- 
ance of  the  population,  a sharing  which  is  made  pro- 
portionate to  their  ability,  as  that  ability  is  appraised  by 
the  owners  themselves.” 

The  owner  of  any  property  which  the  legislature  may 
determine  to  be  a source  of  employment  shall  record 
periodically  (1)  the  gross  income  during  the  past  period 
from  said  source  after  subtracting  cost  of  materials 
bought,  and  (2)  an  appraised  valuation  of  such  holding, 
based  upon  real  or  anticipated  profits.  Such  appraisal, 
with  a fixed  percentage  addition,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
legal  public  offer  of  sale. 

Total  available  man  hours  in  the  State  for  the  follow- 
ing period,  as  determined  by  the  legislature,  shall  be  pro- 
rated among  the  various  sources  of  employment  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  proportionate  gross  income,  or  (2)  propor- 
tionate appraised  valuation.  (The  pamphlet,  and  the 
petition  embodied  therein,  are  both  confused  as  to  which 
of  these  methods  is  advocated.) 

Taxes  for  old-age  pensions  and  unemployment  relief 
shall  be  levied  in  proportion  only  to  the  failure  of  each 
owner  to  employ  his  assigned  share  of  the  available  labor. 

J.  C. 

<^  <$■<$>  <$> 

“Measures  Against  Unemployment  in  Switzerland” 

Industrial  and  Labour  Information.  June  17.  900  words. 

Switzerland  is  in  the  process  of  instituting  a system 
of  relief  work  seemingly  patterned  after  the  C.C.C.  It 
is  being  directed  and  financed  by  the  Central  Employment 
Office,  which  must  see  to  it  that  the  work  provided  does 
not  interfere  with  private  enterprise,  that  it  be  handled 
on  a strictly  non-political  basis,  and  that  it  be  of  economic 
or  cultural  importance. 

The  scheme  is  to  consist  of  voluntary  labor  camps  open 
to  idle  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24. 
There  will  be  a 48-hour  work  week,  save  in  exceptional 
cases  and  during  the  winter,  when  it  may  be  reduced  to 
40  hours.  A maximum  of  12  hours  a week  may  be  de- 
ducted from  the  work  week  of  individuals  who  attend 
the  vocational  training  or  finishing  classes  which  some 
of  the  camps  will  offer.  A program  of  general  educa- 
tion is  to  be  carried  on  in  every  camp  during  bad  weather 
or  after  the  regular  working  period. 

During  their  stay  in  camp  (limited,  as  a rule,  to  three 
consecutive  months,  and  not  more  than  six  months  in 
twelve),  the  enrollees  must  be  registered  with  a public 
employment  exchange.  Following  successful  completion 
of  a probationary  period  of  two  consecutive  months,  the 
participants  “receive  a certificate  which,  other  things  being 
equal,  gives  them  a certain  right  of  priority  with  the  plac- 
ing institutions.” 

Those  who  attend  will  be  entitled  to  “free  board  and 
lodging,  the  use  of  work  clothes  and  footwear  which  are 
lent  to  them  for  the  duration  of  their  stay  in  camp,  re- 
fund of  traveling  expenses,  insurance  against  accident  and 
sickness,  and  a weekly  allowance  of  6 francs  (12  francs 
for  heads  of  groups). 
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“During  the  period  of  labor  service,  participants  are 
not  entitled  to  unemployment  benefit  or  emergency  re- 
lief, but  expenses  incurred  on  their  behalf  are  not  de- 
ducted from  any  benefit  or  relief  to  which  they  may  have 
a right  after  their  period  of  service.  Time  spent  in  labor 
camps  is  reckoned  as  time  worked  for  the  purpose  of  the 
establishment  of  the  right  to  benefits.” 

Federal  subsidization  of  this  project,  in  the  various 
cantons  and  municipalities  where  it  is  undertaken,  must 
not  exceed  two  fifths  of  the  total  outlay,  which  outlay  is 
generally  considered  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  machinery 
and  tools. 

Plans  have  also  been  approved  for  providing  camps  for 
elderly  unemployed  persons,  particularly  individuals  with- 
out a fixed  place  of  abode. 

Another  order  recently  issued  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  delegates  authority  to  the  Federal  Department  of 
Industry,  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  Labour  to  establish  sys- 
tems of  vocational  training  and  rehabilitation  for  the  idle, 
and  to  make  possible  the  transfer  of  unemployed  persons 
from  depressed  regions  to  areas  where  there  are  greater 
opportunities  of  work. 

At  least  two  thirds  of  the  persons  selected  for  voca- 
tional aid  must  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and  be 
registered  with  an  employment  bureau.  State  subsidies 
for  this  purpose  may  be  up  to  60  or  70%  of  the  entire 
costs ; where  travel  to  and  from  classes  is  necessary,  40 
to  50%  of  the  expenses  incurred  mav  be  borne  bv  the 
State. 

“While  attending  classes,  unemployed  persons  continue 
to  be  entitled  to  unemployment  benefit  and  emergency 
relief,  but  the  payment  of  such  benefit  is  suspended  in 
the  case  of  unemployed  persons  with  no  family  respon- 
sibilities, who  are  boarded  at  a workshop  camp.” 

Financial  aid  in  the  case  of  persons  transferred  from 
one  area  to  another  in  the  interests  of  employment  may 
be  underwritten  by  the  State  up  to  40  or  50%  of  the 
initial  cost  of  installation.  “In  exceptional  cases,  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  (may)  also  grant  subsidies  to  enable  un- 
employed persons  to  take  up  work  abroad  when  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  work  is  of  a permanent  character.” 

M.  H. 

<S>  <S>  <S>  4> 

“The  Public  Employment  Services  in  the  State  of 
New  York” 

Governor’s  Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  79 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  141  pp. 

Under  Governor  Lehman  of  New  York  State,  a Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Relief  was  formed.  This 
Commission  determined  that  one  of  the  major  problems 
requiring  its  attention  was  the  development  of  a sound 
and  effective  Public  Employment  Service. 

The  Commission  created  a Committee  on  Reemploy- 
ment which  made  a study  of  the  general  organization, 
administration,  and  operation  of  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service  and  the  National  Reemployment 
Service  in  New  York  State,  as  to  both  the  efficiency  of 
performance  and  their  relationship  to  the  administration 
of  public  relief. 

This  report  gives  a picture  of  the  present  set-up  and 
makes  definite  recommendations  as  to  general  organizing, 
financing,  office  organization  and  procedure,  and  the  train- 
ing, rating,  and  salary  schedules  of  personnel. 

The  origins  and  growth  of  Public  Employment  Services 
in  the  State  of  New  York  are  detailed,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  present  Employment  Services  to  the  Relief 
Agencies  is  outlined.  Comprehensive  data  and  illustra- 


tive tables  of  the  present  organization  and  operations  in- 
clude description  of  the  general  organization  and  the 
State  offices,  analyses  of  personnel,  office  procedure,  and 
the  functions  of  the  National  Reemployment  Service, 
divided  according  to  organization,  operation,  and  person- 
nel. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  strong  forces  are  developing  which 
will  place  a greater  burden  upon  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service  than  it  has  faced  under  the  emer- 
gency conditions  of  the  last  four  years.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  an  intensive  development  of  the  service  is  in 
order  and  that  it  should  be  along  lines  demonstrated 
through  successful  operation.  These  recommendations 
deal  with  the  organization  of  the  service  into  separate 
divisions ; redistricting  of  the  service,  offices,  and  pro- 
cedures ; training  of  employees ; personnel  practices ; and 
the  coordination  of  the  State  Employment  Service  with 
the  Relief  Administration. 

C.  R.  A. 

^ <»>•$>  <?> 

“P*Iines,  Oil  Burners,  Insurance” 

By  U' alter  B.  Pitkin 

The  Rotarian.  August.  1400  words. 

Mr.  Pitkin  here  calls  attention  to  the  employment  op- 
portunities in  these  three  fields. 

There  is  a new  demand  for  mining  engineers  who  have 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  to  discover  profitable  systems  of 
operating  mines  whose  ores  are  no  longer  close  to  the 
surface — mines  whose  depth  and  spread  have  created 
new  problems.  Likewise,  it  is  desirable  to  discover  how 
best  to  utilize  low-grade  ores  from  mines  whose  high- 
grade  ores  have  been  exhausted.  Even  coal  mining  offers 
opportunities  for  engineers  familiar  with  the  new  kinds 
of  cleaning  plants  and  machinery  for  mechanical  mining 
now  being  introduced.  There  are  also  positions  available 
to  “men  who  combine  sound  engineering  training  with 
skill  in  research.  They  need  such  to  carry  on  research  in 
by-products.”  And  another  phase  of  mining  which  offers 
some  profit  today  is  the  work  of  the  lone  prospector- 
engineer  who  discovers  some  of  the  many  small  pockets 
or  veins  scattered  all  over  the  Rocky  IMountains. 

Regarding  his  second  topic,  Mr.  Pitkin  points  out  that 
oil  burners  have  been  redesigned  and  cheapened  for  a 
much  larger  market,  with  opportunities  for  salesmen,  in- 
stallation men.  and  service  staffs. 

The  field  of  life  insurance  is  promising  for  those  willing 
to  regard  it  as  a profession.  It  is  probable  that  their  in- 
comes will  average  no  more  than  a few  hundred  dollars 
the  first  several  years.  “But  if  they  propose  to  finish  out 
the  training  period  in  insurance,  from  the  fifth  year  on 
they  may  expect  to  make  at  least  as  much  money  as  high- 
grade  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  professional  workers.” 

G.  R.  W. 

“News” 

Contributed  by  Students  of  the  Tennessee  Student  Aid 
Program. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Nashville,  Tenn.  40  pp. 

In  “The  News,”  the  organ  of  the  F.E.R.A.  Student 
Aid  Program  in  Tennessee,  some  thirty-eight  students 
describe  and  comment  upon  the  work  they  have  been  do- 
ing as  part  of  the  Federal  Part-Time  Employment  Pro- 
gram, developed  in  forty-two  white  and  Negro  colleges 
in  Tennessee,  and  aiding  a total  of  1.852  students  in 
March,  1935. 
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The  reports  indicate  that  more  has  been  gained  by  the 
students  than  the  financial  remuneration  of  $15  a week, 
which  has  made  possible  the  continuation  of  their  college 
education.  The  trend  in  the  student  aid  work  has  been 
educational  rather  than  manual.  The  President  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  points  out  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  student  projects  “no  work  or  service  which 
the  University  is  required  or  expected  to  furnish  in  its 
normal  functioning  was  included  and  preference  has  been 
given  to  those  projects  affording  special  training  or  edu- 
cational value  to  the  student.” 

The  part-time  work  was  alloted  on  the  basis  of  the 
student’s  inability  to  enter  or  continue  in  the  University 
without  financial  aid  and  on  evidence  of  the  student’s 
ability  to  do  a high  grade  of  college  work.  The  student 
aid  projects  have  provided  employment  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  community. 

The  type  of  student  project  developed  has  frequently 
brought  students  in  contact  with  outstanding  individuals 
or  organizations  in  the  community.  It  ha^  provided  op- 
portunity for  close  association  with  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  has  given  the  students  valuable  contact  with  the 
scientific,  sociological,  economic,  and  cultural  problems 
which  they  have  been  helping  to  solve. 

Students  write  of  the  Federal  Aid  Program  as  afford- 
ing them  the  opportunity  of  “gaining  worth  while  experi- 
ence as  well  as  merely  earning  enough  to  remain  in 
school,”  and  as  “preparation  for  the  future,  introduction 
to  business  through  actual  experience,  a chance  to  prove 
one’s  mettle.”  One  student  comments : “While  we  might 
feel  that  a working  student  does  not  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  his  studies  that  we  otherwise  would  have,  cer- 
tainly the  practical  experience  aspect  of  self-support  out- 
weighs possible  loss  of  academic  learning.” 

The  students’  brief  reports  of  their  employment  provide 
interesting  comments  on  various  fields  of  their  work — 
library  work,  museum  work,  community  recreation,  psy- 
chological testing  and  reporting,  research  work,  and 
studies  in  bacteriology,  biology,  social  science,  and  psy- 
chology. It  is  evident  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  students  work  on  projects  which  are  in  line  with 
the  work  they  hope  to  make  their  profession. 

One  group  of  students  was  put  to  work  reconditioning 
all  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a small  arboretum.  They  are 
preparing  the  soil  for  new  plantings.  It  is  hoped  that 
as  a result  of  this  work,  the  arboretum  will  become  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  State.  Another  group  of  students 
helps  in  the  replacing  of  the  University  herbarium,  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire.  Another  group  is  making  a per- 
manent collection  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains  for  a college  herbarium. 

In  one  college,  F.E.R.A.  assistance  has  been  used  in 
tabulating  bird  records  which  have  been  gathered  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  This  data  will  be  used  in  a book 
on  Tennessee  birds. 

A number  of  the  students  reporting  have  been  employed 
in  community  work,  helping  with  mothers’  clubs,  boys’ 
clubs,  community  recreation,  adult  education.  One  dra- 
matic group  has  traveled  to  isolated  luountain  districts  to 
carry  entertainment  to  children  “who  have  never  seen  a 
movie  and  get  to  town  perhaps  once  a year.” 

Various  kinds  of  work  in  libraries  and  museums  have 
provided  employment  for  students.  Work  with  the  Na- 
tional Reemployment  Service  has  given  one  group  of 
students  the  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  community 
with  this  service  and  seeking  work  for  unemployed.  One 
student  so  employed  writes ; “We  feel  that  this  work 
helps  the  people  to  know  that  there  is  a free  reemploy- 
ment agency  in  Jackson.  We,  the  crew,  were  greatly 


benefited  by  this  work  as  it  brought  us  in  contact  with 
people  of  Jackson,  and  we  learned  how  to  meet  the  public, 
receptive  and  unreceptive.” 

Fifteen  F.E.R.A.  students  were  engaged  on  a cost  of 
living  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor.  The  students  selected  for  this 
project  were  from  the  home  economics,  the  sociology,  and 
economics  departments. 

Numerous  other  projects  are  reported  in  this  manual 
of  the  Student  Aid  Program.  These  include : clerical 

work  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean ; the  correlation  of  I.Q’s 
with  high  school  averages  and  the  first  year’s  work  in 
college ; a study  of  Daniel  Boone’s  trail  and  the  gather- 
ing of  data  regarding  its  geographical  importance ; the 
reclassifying  of  an  Indian  Relic  Museum ; a Jewish  popu- 
lation study ; a study  of  exceptional  children  as  a psycho- 
logical and  educational  problem ; an  experiment  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  value  of  soy  bean  meal  as  compared 
with  similar  concentrates  as  a source  of  protein  for  dairy 
cattle.  This  program  of  student  aid,  covering  such  wide 
and  varied  fields,  gives  evidence  that  those  responsible  for 
the  program  believe  that  these  educational  and  community 
projects  not  only  provide  students  with  necessary  financial 
assistance  but  also  “present  new  horizons,  and  in  the 
end,  help  to  accomplish  the  main  objectives  of  a college 
education.” 


“Guidance  for  Rural  Youtli” 

By  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Chairman,  T.  V.  A. 

Occupations.  June.  4400  words. 

“Between  the  farm  on  the  one  hand  and  the  city  on 
the  other,  an  appreciable  part  of  our  American  population 
lives  in  villages  and  small  towns  where  the  discipline  of 
farm  work  is  absent  and  where  city  opportunities  have 
never  penetrated. 

“The  lack  of  vocational  counsel  and  training  in  such 
communities  has  been  well  nigh  complete.  In  the  average 
American  village,  a boy  or  girl  receives  no  adequate  voca- 
tional guidance  or  training,  and  gains  only  a vague  notion 
of  the  occupational  world  beyond  his  own  village. 

“The  problem  we  are  facing,  therefore,  is  not  an  emerg- 
ency of  the  depression  period  but  of  conditions  which 
have  existed  since  the  settlement  of  our  country,  just  as 
they  have  existed  over  much  of  the  world.  This  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  a burst  of  emergency  effort,  but  only 
by  a deliberate  program  extending  over  several  years.” 

With  the  overproduction  of  certain  foodstuffs  and  other 
agricultural  products  and  the  shrinkage  of  job  openings 
in  cities  and  towns  through  technological  progress,  new 
openings  must  be  discovered  for  rural  youth.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan lists  a number  of  new  or  comparatively  undeveloped 
occupations  that  may  meet  this  need.  They  are : 

(1)  Soil  erosion  work,  which  divides  itself  into  the 
organization  of  terracing  clubs  among  farmers,  surveying 
the  land  to  be  treated,  and  the  actual  operation  of  the 
terracing  machines. 

(2)  Eorest  management  and  jobs  for  forestry  work- 
ers. 

(3)  The  management  of  cooperatives. 

(4)  The  raising  of  game  birds,  for  which  there  is 
said  to  be  a ready  market. 

(5)  Village  and  rural  mechanics,  especially  those 
familiar  with  more  than  one  trade. 

(6)  Rural  electrification,  which  involves,  first,  the 
organization  and  development  of  neighborhood  systems ; 
second,  the  actual  construction  of  lines ; third,  the  man- 
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agement  of  such  enterprises ; and  fourth,  the  craftman- 
ship  necessary  to  wire  houses  and  install  and  maintain 
electrical  equipment. 

(7)  Small  industries,  such  as  those  established  through 
programs  of  decentralization  and  often  as  an  outgrowth 
of  rural  electrification. 

(8)  Specialized  agriculture — for  instance,  the  rais- 
ing of  arbutus  and  holly  in  the  South  for  shipment  to 
northern  markets  or  the  raising  of  other  specialized 
flowers  for  disposal  in  a like  manner  or  for  use  in  land- 
scaping. 

(9)  Craftmanship  and  craft  cooperatives. 

(10)  Odd  activities,  such  as  the  use  of  private  homes 
as  rest  or  recuperation  centers  for  persons  not  requiring 
hospital  treatment,  yet  not  well  enough  to  work. 

(11)  The  administration  of  public  affairs  in  towns 
and  villages,  with  a view  to  eventually  setting  up  the  city 
manager  form  of  government. 

Of  the  vocations  mentioned,  “some  of  them  might  be 
developed  only  in  limited  numbers,  but  experience  and 
imagination  will  discover  or  develop  many  others  . . . 
Rural  life  is  primitive  and  dull  partly  because  not  enough 
effort,  planning,  and  imagination  have  been  expended  in 
the  development  of  its  possibilities.” 

Viewing  the  evolution  of  an  adequate  vocational  pro- 
gram for  rural  youth  as  an  enterprise  likely  to  take  25 
years,  Mr.  Morgan  suggests  as  a first  step  the  institution 
of  normal  schools  where  young  men  and  women  could  be 
trained  to  handle  vocational  training  schemes.  They 
should  be  equipped  to  teach  such  subjects  as  cooperative 
management,  administration  of  rural  government,  rural 
electrification,  rural  mechanics,  and  rural  recreation. 

As  for  the  program  itself,  perhaps  it  should  be  evolved 
within  the  public  school  system  rather  than  as  a separate 
endeavor — to  revolutionize  rather  than  supplement  the 
regular  educational  system. 

“All  the  problems  of  rural  boys  and  girls  which  we  are 
discussing  should  be  the  normal  subject  matter  of  the 
schools,  and  ultimately  will  be.  Most  people  are  pri- 
marily imitative,  and  if  a number  of  rural  schools  should 
effectively  meet  the  situation,  many  more  would  follow. 
Private  effort  or  special  organization  may  be  justified  for 
research  and  demonstration  purposes,  but  whatever  proves 
good  enough  to  survive  should  serve  to  revitalize  our 
public  education  system  and  should  be  included  in  it. 

“While  I have  emphasized  vocational  training  and  in- 
creased income  as  basic  in  rural  rehabilitation,”  Mr.  Mor- 
gan continues,  “I  would  not  stop  at  that  point.  Voca- 
tional education  and  economic  advancement,  important  as 
they  are,  must  not  have  a monopoly  of  any  program  for 
rural  young  people.  Economic  education  must  be  a part 
of  the  total  life  outlook,  and  must  be  kept  in  right  pro- 
portion to  the  whole. 

“We  can  take  a lesson  in  this  respect  from  the  Danish 
folk  schools.  They  were  not  primarily  economic,  but 
they  helped  to  vitalize  and  to  remake  the  economic  system 
of  Denmark  on  a newer  and  higher  plan.” 

M.  H. 

<g’  ^ 

“Older  Youth  Run  Their  Own  Show” 

By  R.  K.  Bliss,  Director,  Iowa  Extension  Service 
Extension  Service  Review.  June.  ICXX)  words. 

Boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years — 
a group  heretofore  little  touched  by  extension  work  and 
farm  organization — are  not  content  to  view  argicultural 
activities  from  the  side  lines.  Eor  that  reason,  the  de- 
velopment of  young  farmers’  clubs  in  Iowa,  as  in  many 
other  states,  is  gaining  momentum. 


Approximately  2,500  young  men  and  women  in  that 
State  are  now  active  in  46  rural  and  young  people’s  or- 
ganizations which  were  started  in  the  winter  of  1931-32, 
when  a large  number  of  rural  young  people  found  them- 
selves on  farms  without  a medium  of  expression  or  an 
organization  to  absorb  their  energy.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions many  of  these  young  people  would  have  been  in 
college  or  engaged  in  city  occupations.  Lack  of  money 
made  college  impossible  at  the  time  and  jobs  were  at  a 
premium. 

Initiative  for  organization  of  young  farmers’  clubs  has 
come  from  the  young  people  themselves.  Naturally  they 
have  had  assistance  from  county  agents  or  teachers,  but 
the  actual  leadership  is  found  among  the  members,  many 
of  whom  have  had  years  of  training  in  junior  organization. 

No  iron-clad  rules  or  outlines  for  organizations  have 
been  established.  The  type  of  organization  has  been 
developed  to  meet  their  local  conditions  and  desires. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  thirty  county  organizations  include 
both  men  and  women.  All  groups  hold  meetings  at  least 
once  a month.  Personal  development  and  group  thinking 
are  stressed  by  the  leaders.  Their  scope  of  activities  is 
varied  to  include  discussion  meetings  (current  events, 
group  projects,  talks,  plans  for  future  development),  and 
farm  bureau  programs,  as  well  as  social  and  recreational 
activities. 

Not  only  do  these  young  farmers’  clubs  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  activities  of  the  members,  but  they  are 
assuming  an  important  place  in  community  affairs  and 
frequently  serve  as  a pattern  for  more  mature  and  longer 
established  organizations. 

H.  B. 

<$><»<$><$> 

“The  Homeless  Go  To  Camp” 

By  Fred  Gendral,  American  journalist  who,  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  engaged  in  zvorking  among  tran- 
sients and  homeless  men 

t 

Current  History.  August.  3400  words. 

“Of  all  American  tragedies,  that  of  the  jobless,  penni- 
less, homeless,  and  often  friendless  wanderers  is  perhaps 
the  most  moving.  Every  highway,  every  railroad  line, 
can  tell  of  the  broken  hopes  and  the  ruined  lives  of  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  who  have  been  cast  adrift. 
Some  observers  put  the  number  of  these  transients  at 
about  1,500,000,  others  at  4,000,000,  but  all  agree  that 
there  are  far  too  many  wayfarers  throughout  the  land 
looking  for  work  or  for  escape  from  intolerable  home 
conditions  or  for  sheer  adventure. 

“In  some  Western  States  boys  made  up  fully  one  half 
of  the  migratory  population,  but  in  the  East  the  number 
was  estimated  at  15%. 

“To  the  average  person,  all  homeless  men  were  bums, 
tramps  or  hoboes.  In  many  States  they  were  rushed  out 
of  town,  and  at  best  the  luckless  individual,  who  was 
classed  as  a vagrant,  was  given  only  a scanty  meal  and 
ordered  to  leave  at  once.  For  the  most  part  it  seemed 
that  society  did  not  care  what  happened  to  him. 

“It  is  for  these  people  that  the  present  Federal  transient 
program  was  inaugurated  in  July,  1933.  By  May,  1935, 
312  camps,  in  which  the  homeless  might  find  some  rest, 
had  been  set  up.  In  addition  there  are  283  cities  with 
shelters  or  other  facilities  where  transients  may  be  cared 
for.  From  September,  1933  to  April,  1935,  $45,217,585 
w'as  expended  on  this  work  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  The  average  monthly  expendi- 
tures for  the  spring  months  of  1935  were  between  $4,- 
500.000  and  $5,000,000.  A total  of  306,364  individuals 
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were  under  care  on  April  15;  included  in  this  number 
were  141,297  members  of  39,638  family  groups.” 

In  ‘‘the  312  transient  camps  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  three  meals  a day  are  served,  and  are  about  as 
substantial  as  those  eaten  in  the  home  of  the  average 
worker.  While  ordinary  clothes  are  hard  or  impossible 
to  obtain,  a fair  supply  of  those  to  work  in  are  available, 
and  in  nearly  all  camps  adequate  medical  and  dental  at- 
tention is  provided.  Many  an  old-timer,  wandering  about 
the  land  with  bad  teeth  or  none  at  all,  has  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  received  proper  dental  attention.  Nor  do 
police  officials  supervise  enlistments  for  camp,  as  four 
years  ago  during  the  transient  elimination  campaign  in 
California. 

‘‘While  many  camps  are  supervised  by  men  drawn  from 
military  and  semi-military  organizations,  army  ways  are 
little  in  evidence  and  men  in  almost  all  camps  may  leave 
whenever  they  wish.  The  policy  has  been  to  make  them 
feel  as  free  as  possible  and  induce  them  gradually  to 
settle  down.  Since  many  of  the  camps  harbor  fugitives 
from  justice  and  petty  criminals,  transient  officials  have 
been  urged  to  fingerprint  the  men ; but  that  has  been  ruled 
out  as  too  humiliating  to  those  who  have  good  work  rec- 
ords and  also  because  it  would  not  help  to  catch  criminals 
who  would  only  seek  other  hiding  places. 

‘‘Each  camp  maintains  a number  of  projects,  the  men 
all  being  required  to  work  on  an  average  of  thirty  hours 
a week,  for  which  they  receive  not  only  their  meals  and 
sleeping  quarters,  medical  and  dental  care,  and  working 
clothes,  but  also  a cash  allowance  of  a dollar  a week.  A 
small  percentage  of  the  men — those  holding  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  in  the  camp — receive  a bonus  of 
one  to  two  dollars  in  addition  to  their  regular  allowance. 
With  the  exception  of  several  supervisory  positions — su- 
pervisor, personnel  and  business  assistants,  steward  and 
sometimes  a project  foreman — all  work  is  done  by  the 
men  themselves.  The  average  total  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  maintaining  a man  in  a transient  camp  is  70  cents 
a day.  This  includes  everything  from  meals  to  adminis- 
tration. 

‘‘Literary  and  intelligence  tests  made  in  camps  and 
shelters  in  various  states  indicate  that  the  transient  is 
slightly  above  the  average  for  the  general  population. 
Were  it  not  for  alcohol,  many  transients  would  be  filling 
good  positions,  even  today,  for  among  them  are  excellent 
craftsmen  and  skilled  workers.  It  is  calculated  that  one- 
half  of  America’s  transients  are  under  30  years  of  age. 
Seven  out  of  eight  are  native-born. 

‘‘Women  comprise  approximately  5%  of  all  transients. 
While  life  on  the  road  is  hard  for  unattached  male  wan- 
derers, and  often  bitterly  disappointing  to  family  groups, 
it  is  most  difficult  of  all  for  single  girls  and  women.  This 
is  not  necessarily  because  of  their  sex.  Male  vagabonds, 
in  the  course  of  time,  built  up  a sort  of  communal  life ; 
they  had  their  own  organization,  and  even  their  own  lan- 
guage, but  for  women  this  was  nonexistent.  To  gain  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  men,  many  single  women  and 
girls  attached  themselves  quite  frankly  to  troupes  of  male 
transients  on  condition  that  whatever  was  obtained  in  the 
way  of  food  and  other  things  should  be  equally  shared. 
A ‘brother  and  sister’  on  the  road  are  more  likely  than 
not  to  be  a boy  and  girl  who  have  found  it  advantageous 
to  cohabit  and  share  their  common  lot. 

‘‘It  is  difficult  to  classify  transients,  but  keen  observers 
have  estimated  that  65%  of  them  are  persons  with  good 
or  fair  work  records  who  have  only  recently  been  cast 
out  of  their  normal  surroundings ; boys  who  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  anywhere  or  not  very  long 
are  estimated  to  make  up  20%  of  the  total,  while  the  old- 


time hoboes  or  ‘Knights  of  the  Road’  number  between 
10  and  15%. 

‘‘Even  if  the  causes  of  transiency  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  any  existing  governmental  organization,  there  is 
much  more  that  can  be  done.  Negro  transients,  who 
comprise  about  20%  of  the  total,  must  be  better  cared 
for;  at  present,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  the  worst 
off.  Facilities  for  the  care  of  the  homeless  in  the  cities 
must  be  increased,  for  in  many  instances  they  are  both 
inadequate  and  overcrowded  and  often  are  no  improve- 
ment over  the  old  ‘flop-house.’  The  whole  transient  pro- 
gram, as  carried  out  in  various  States,  must  be  more  cen- 
tralized and  conform  more  to  a set  standard  if  the  present 
objectives  are  to  be  attained.  Good  care  in  one  state 
and  bad  in  another  make  only  for  more  transiency.  Fi- 
nally, greater  hope  of  receiving  a share  in  the  impending 
works  program  must  be  given  these  men  who  have  been 
practically  excluded  from  all  relief  work.” 

G.  P.  S. 

<$>  <s>  ^ 

“Florida  Transient  Review:  Proceedings  of  the 

Florida  Transient  Department  Conference  at 
Clearwater” 

Florida  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Exchange 
Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  86  pp. 

In  the  midst  of  a deflated  boom  era,  Florida  found 
within  her  borders  thousands  of  stranded  nonresidents. 
Each  year  countless  other  thousands  continued  to  surge 
across  her  borders. 

As  the  depression  intensified,  many  were  turned  back 
at  the  State  line.  Others  were  hauled  to  the  border  and 
dumped  into  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  Florida  tran- 
sient problem  is  not  only  acute  but  chronic.  Adventur- 
ing hoys,  jobless  workers,  ‘‘flivver  gypsies,”  stranded 
families,  sodden  derelicts,  all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  that 
make  up  a transient  population  are  there  in  devastating 
numbers — a made-to-order  laboratory  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  causes  and  treatment  of  transiency. 

With  two  years  of  emergency  experimental  care  behind 
them,  Henry  Redkey,  youthful  State  Transient  Director, 
and  a group  of  equally  youthful  and  enthusiastic  associ- 
ates, came  to  the  fore  early  in  1935  with  an  articulated 
program  (“The  Florida  Plan”)  which  has  influenced  the 
thought  of  the  Nation  on  care  of  the  homeless  transient. 
The  various  aspects  of  the  program  were  presented  at  a 
State  conference  in  Clearwater,  Florida,  in  February, 
1935.  In  a series  of  twenty-one  brief  papers  these 
thoughts  are  related  in  this  issue  of  the  Florida  Tran- 
sient Review. 

“Accent  on  Youth”  is  the  theme  of  Florida’s  plan- 
ning. Directly  or  indirectly  each  conference  speaker 
stressed  the  tenet  that  the  youthful  transient  ofifers  the 
most  hopeful  outlook.  Other  wandering  homeless  are  not 
to  be  overlooked,  but  the  entire  State  transient  program 
is  deliberately  bent  on  segregating  and  salvaging  homeless 
transient  boys. 

Florence  Hunt  Gates,  Director  of  the  Transient  De- 
partment at  Ocala,  Florida,  in  her  paper,  “The  Challenge 
of  Transient  Youth,”  succinctly  states  the  broader  objec- 
tives of  the  program.  “We  are  not  only  providing  shelter, 
food,  clothing,  medical  attention  and  leisure  time  activi- 
ties to  this  restless  group  of  future  citizens,”  she  said, 
“but,  in  our  crude  experimental  way,  we  are  attempting 
to  help  them  express  themselves.  We  are  offering  a 
wholesome  avenue  of  escape  from  the  sordiness  of  desti- 
tution and  economic  strife  so  that  with  a return  to  eco- 
nomic normality  we  may  look  upon  the  youth  as  normal 
citizens  well  fitted  to  take  their  place  and  position  in  our 
social  set-up.” 
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Putting  theory  into  practice,  a series  of  boys’  camps 
was  set  up  throughout  the  State.  Again  quoting  Miss 
Gates : “The  activities  of  the  boys’  camps  are  numerous 
and  so  varied  that  one  or  more  of  them  holds  the  interest 
of  every  boy.  The  work  projects  are  landscaping, 
gardening,  masonry,  plumbing,  auto  mechanics,  carpentry, 
and  camp  maintenance.  The  projects  have  definite  com- 
pletion dates  so  that  the  boys  can  daily  see  the  fruits  of 
their  labors. 

“The  educational  program  is  even  more  varied.  It 
includes  elementary  and  high  school  subjects,  and  com- 
mercial and  woodwork  vocational  training.  Among  other 
subjects  offered  are  arithmetic,  shorthand,  typing,  book- 
keeping, mechanical  drawing,  radio,  handicraft.  Camp 
classes  are  held  in  science,  music,  English,  and  Spanish.’’ 
Special  tutoring  is  offered  those  dropping  academic 
courses  because  of  scholastic  deficiency.  “Camp  recrea- 
tion consists  of  archery,  dramatics,  football,  indoor  games, 
group  singing,  motion  pictures,  ping-pong,  swimming, 
tennis,  tours,  track  and  field  events,  volley  ball,  and 
wrestling.” 

Steering  a middle  course  between  the  proponents  of 
group  care  and  individualized  social  service,  the  Florida 
group  were  among  the  first  to  realize  the  need  for  both 
types  of  care.  Concurrent  with  the  recreational  and 
vocational  activities  and  training  each  boy  enjoyed  in 
camp  were  his  contacts  with  the  “camp  counselor” — a 
trained  social  worker  whose  duty  was  not  only  to  help 
the  boy  to  orient  himself  to  the  life  of  the  camp,  but  to 
really  understand  the  individual  boy’s  problem  in  the 
light  of  the  latter’s  mentality,  attitudes,  history,  and,  if 
it  could  be  ascertained,  his  hereditary  and  environmental 
background. 

Out  of  this  understanding  was  to  grow  a relationship 
in  which  the  boy  was  to  be  brought  not  only  to  under- 
stand but  also  to  face  his  particular  life  problems  and 
through  this  to  come  to  a change  of  viewpoint  and  atti- 
tude which  might  result  in  his  returning  home  or  taking 
advantage  of  educational  and  training  opportunities  should 
it  seem  advisable  for  him  to  remain  in  camp.  He  was  to 
be  encouraged  to  form  a definite  life  objective  with  a will 
to  carry  it  out.  Much  of  the  futility,  morbidity,  and  bit- 
terness of  frustrated  youth  would  be  erased  through  this 
case  work  relationship,  while  at  the  same  time  the  boy 
was  profiting  by  group  contacts,  not  with  chronic  wander- 
ers or  criminals  but  with  boys  of  his  own  age  who,  to- 
gether with  him,  were  facing  the  unjust  future  which  a 
topsy-turvy  economic  system  had  thrust  upon  them.  The 
soundness  of  this  bilateral  program  has  stood  the  test  and 
is  now  accepted  as  common  practice  elsewhere. 

A statement  drawn  up  at  the  conference  by  the  Florida 
Transient  Department  Committee  has  greatly  influenced 
national  thinking  on  transiency.  Among  other  things, 
the  Committee  cited  the  need  for  Federal  support  and 
National  planning  of  a transient  program  for  at  least 
several  years.  They  suggested  that,  with  the  ultimate 
withdrawal  of  governmental  support,  states’  participation 
in  Federal  grants  under  the  Social  Security  plan  be  con- 
ditioned upon  adoption  of  a uniform  law  in  harmony  with 
a Federal  plan  for  the  regulation  of  domicile  and  state 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  return  of  indigent  transi- 
ents to  their  home  state  from  state  of  migration. 

They  urged  a Federal  plan  for  care  and  rehabilitation 
of  persons  having  no  legal  domicile,  particularly  all  un- 
employables. Stress  was  placed  on  the  need  of  camps 
for  youths  seeking  employment — both  the  homeless  and 
those  whom  it  might  be  considered  unwise  to  return  to 
their  domicile.  They  cited  the  need  for  fostering  the 
extension  of  local  childrens’  service  organizations  and 
juvenile  courts  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  better  care 


for  indigent  sick  and  aged  and  asked  that  these  services 
be  available  to  the  transient  when  the  need  was  reason- 
ably determined. 

A.  V.  B. 

“Educates  Transients” 

By  H.  B.  McElroy 

The  New  York  Times.  August  4.  1000  words. 

Some  200  transients  in  Texas  are  in  the  process  of 
receiving  a college  education  at  the  Texas  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  They  are  from  16  to  54  years 
of  age,  with  schooling  ranging  from  the  sixth  grade  to 
graduate-student  status.  Of  the  group,  58.25%  are 
Texans,  the  other  41.75%  representing  citizens  from  33 
other  states. 

Any  male  transient  who  had  completed  his  high  school 
education  or  was  over  21  and  could  qualify  to  enter  on 
an  individual  approval  basis  conforming  to  the  college 
requirements  was  eligible  for  this  opportunity.  While  no 
restrictions  were  placed  on  the  course  of  study  these 
students  might  follow,  in  many  cases  they  selected  sub- 
jects advised  for  them  by  deans  and  transient  officials. 
Registration  records  show  that  every  school  in  the  col- 
lege is  represented,  with  the  largest  enrollment  in  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

These  transients  were  accepted  by  the  College  on  a 
plan  evolved  by  Marshall  B.  Thompson,  State  Transi- 
ent Bureau  Director,  and  Professor  Daniel  Russell,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology.  Each  one  gives  15 
hours  of  work  a week  on  college  work  projects  as  pay- 
ment for  his  tuition,  medical  service,  books,  food,  hous- 
ing, clothing,  laundry,  and  a cash  allowance  of  $1  a week 
for  incidentals. 

The  men  are  billeted  in  two  abandoned  dormitories  on 
the  campus  and  eat  in  their  own  mess  halls.  Otherwise, 
their  college  life  is  similar  to  that  of  regular  students ; 
they  attend  the  same  classes,  obey  the  same  regulations, 
and  wear  the  R.O.T.C.  uniforms  required  under  the 
military  rules  of  the  college’s  grant. 

Reporting  on  the  results  apparent  after  the  first  se- 
mester of  this  experiment,  the  writer  says : “They  ad- 
justed themselves  to  college  life  and  became  a part  of 
the  campus  scene.  They  applied  themselves  to  the  busi- 
ness of  acquiring  an  education  while  they  had  this  unex- 
pected opportunity,  winning  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  the  student  body  as  a whole  and  the  admiration  of  the 
residents  of  the  campus.  “Very  few  had  to  stand  senior 
court-martial ; they  obeyed  the  regulations  of  the  college 
and  the  rules  set  up  by  the  seniors.” 

The  Transient  Bureau  bears  the  maintenance  expenses 
of  the  crew  hired  to  feed  the  group,  the  $5  medical  fee 
per  person,  the  cost  of  alterations  in  buildings  used  in  the 
scheme,  and  light,  heat,  power,  and  water  charges. 


“Education  of  Heads  and  Children  of  Rural  Relief 
and  Non-Relief  Households” 

Prepared  by  A.  D.  Edwards  and  Ellcfi  Winston,  under  the 
supervision  of  T.  C.  McCormick,  Senior  Research 
Analyst 

F.E.R.A.  Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Finance, 
1734  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mimeographed  report.  14  pp. 

“As  the  need  for  relief  continues  in  a large  section 
of  the  population,  more  and  more  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  educational  equipment  of  this  population  and  to 
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the  significance  of  education  with  respect  to  relief  status 
and  rehabilitation  prospects.  It  is  a truism  to  state  that 
a minimum  degree  of  education  is  essential  to  effective 
participation  in  contemporary  American  life.  Unques- 
tionably, lack  of  education  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
make  it  necessary  for  families  to  seek  relief  and  likewise 
it  must  be  one  of  the  major  problems  to  be  solved  be- 
fore the  rehabilitation  of  relief  families  can  be  effected. 
Education  does  not  necessarily  imply  formal  schooling 
beyond  minimum  essentials,  but  training  along  lines 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  persons  on  relief. 

“A  survey  of  rural  relief  and  non-relief  households 
made  as  of  October,  1933  in  47  counties  representing 
major  agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States  gives  the 
most  comprehensive  data  available  concerning  the  educa- 
tional status  of  the  rural  relief  population  in  comparison 
with  the  non-relief  population.  The  sample  studied  in- 
cluded about  5,600  rural  relief  households  outside  of 
centers  with  2,500  or  more  inhabitants  and  twice  as  many 
households  of  their  non-relief  neighbors.  Relief  house- 
holds were  defined  as  those  which  received  some  sort  of 
public  relief  in  October,  1933,  while  the  non-relief  house- 
holds had,  so  far  as  is  known,  never  received  any  relief.” 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized  as  follows : 

“(1)  Heads  of  rural  relief  households  have  had  notice- 
ably less  education  than  their  non-relief  neighbors,  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  years  completed  in  school. 

“(2)  One  out  of  13  relief  heads,  as  compared  to  one 
out  of  34  non-relief,  had  never  attended  school. 

“(3)  Less  than  one  half  of  all  relief  heads  had  com- 
pleted grade  school,  and  only  one  out  of  twenty  was  a 
high  school  graduate;  whereas  about  two  thirds  of  the 
non-relief  group  had  finished  grade  school,  and  one  out 
of  six  had  been  graduated  from  high  school. 

“(4)  Educational  differences  between  relief  and  non- 
relief heads  were  generally  less  among  Negroes  than 
among  whites. 

“(5)  Children  of  relief  households  left  school  at  an 
earlier  age  than  non-relief  children,  and  consequently 
completed  fewer  grades. 

‘‘(6)  Proportionately  more  children  who  lived  in  vil- 
lages had  completed  grade  and  high  school  than  those  who 
resided  in  the  open  country.  In  each  group,  however, 
relief  children  received  less  schooling  than  their  non-re- 
lief neighbors.” 

<$>  <S>  <«>  <$> 

“Shall  It  Be  State  Medicine?” 

By  T.  Szvann  Harding 

The  Christian  Century.  July  31.  28CX)  words. 

It  is  time  for  the  medical  profession  and  allied  inter- 
ests in  this  country  to  face  the  facts  of  a growing  sys- 
tem of  state  medicine,  and  to  present  a workable  scheme 
for  the  changed  order  of  things  before  they  are  forced 
into  one  not  of  their  own  choosing. 

Eor  “state  medicine  is  here.  It  is  here  because  of 
inherent  defects  in  our  economic  system  and  because  the 
functions  of  government  vastly  increase  as  a society  be- 
comes more  populous  and  complex.  There  is  also  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  proprietary  clinics  operating 
for  profit  but  at  low  fees.  There  are  other  university 
and  quasi-governmental  clinics  that  give  service  at  cost. 
The  private  practitioner  of  medicine  has  been  relieved 
first  of  his  charity  patients  who  have  become  wards  of 
clinics  at  which  he  often  appears  and  still  treats  them 
gratis.  He  is  now  having  taken  away  from  him  a large 
group  of  middle-class  patients  who  can  pay  reasonable 
but  not  his  seeming  exorbitant  rates  for  competent  medical 
service. 


“By  the  nature  of  his  calling  the  doctor  has  had  to  be 
a humanitarian  and  the  public  has  always  too  willingly 
accepted  him  as  such.  Eor  we  regularly  expect  doctors 
to  give  freely  of  their  time  and  attention  to  us,  something 
we  should  never  expect  of  lawyers,  or  even  trained  nurses. 
Doctors  have  had  to  perform  these  charitable  gestures  as 
if  they  did  not  care  at  all  for  money.  Yet  they  have  lived 
in  the  same  acquisitive  society  in  which  we  live.  They 
have  had  to  struggle  to  attain  the  standard  of  living  we 
expect  of  them.  They  have  had  to  sell  their  technical 
ability  in  the  market,  right  while  their  wage  scale  was 
being  depressed  by  the  advent  of  many  new  institutional- 
ized agents  of  medical  treatment  . . . 

“Eor  one  thing  the  cost  of  medicine  as  at  present  sub- 
sidized has  fallen  heavily  upon  certain  business  and  in- 
dustrial interests.  These  interests  naturally  seek  not  only 
to  depress  the  physician’s  income,  when  he  works  as  a 
salaried  employee,  but  also  increasingly  to  advocate  forms 
of  state  medicine  that  will  be  disadvantageous  for  the 
doctor  and  hence  for  the  public.  They  do  this  in  part  to 
distribute  the  cost  of  medical  service  more  widely  among 
the  public,  and  then  to  relieve  themselves  of  what  they 
regard  as  an  undue  share  of  that  cost,  but  also  to  saddle 
a lowered  income  upon  the  doctor  by  state  decree.” 

Yet  doctors  appear  blind  to  the  actual  situation,  blam- 
ing their  plight  on  the  undermining  activities  of  certain 
individuals  instead  of  realizing  it  is  due  to  the  operation 
of  inexorable  economic  laws.  The  British  doctors  solved 
the  problem  by  themselves  organizing  a modified  system 
of  socialized  medicine.  The  Insurance  Medical  Service 
was  instigated  by  conservatives  “who  regarded  it  as  a 
bulwark  against  socialism  and  state  medicine”!  Today 
they  are  unanimously  for  its  continuance  and  growth,  due 
to  the  past  gains  reaped  by  both  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity. 

In  organizing  medical  service  in  this  country,  “the 
medical  treatment  side  of  such  a system  should  be  kept 
as  separately  as  possible  from  the  business  of  reimburs- 
ing the  insured.  There  should  be  as  little  interference  as 
possible  with  the  relationship  between  doctors  and  their 
patients.  Members  of  the  medical  profession  should  hold 
the  high  administrative  positions  in  such  a scheme  and 
there  can  easily  be  arranged  far  more  freedom  of  choice 
of  doctors  under  a state  scheme  than  under  our  present 
system  of  unorganized  charity  . . . The  medical  pro- 
fession cannot  and  will  not  be  obliterated.  It  will  gain 
rather  than  lose  dignity  and  prestige  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  complete  reorganization  of  our  medical  facili- 
ties. 

“It  can,  however,  be  injured  by  waiting  for  regimenta- 
tion under  hasty  and  ill  conceived  lay-devised  legislation. 
. . . Precisely  the  same  funds  we  now  expend  on  our 
inadequate  and  disorderly  medical  system  will  amply 
finance  a soundly  organized  system  of  medical  treatment 
for  all  of  us.” 

The  French  are  another  lesson  in  point.  Their  doctors 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  devised  a plan  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  under  the  health  insurance  laws  of 
1930.  “So  effectively  did  the  French  doctors  combine, 
and  so  powerful  was  their  threat  of  non-cooperation,  that 
every  one  of  their  demands  was  granted.  The  resulting 
scheme  may  fairly  be  called  a system  of  health  insurance 
after  the  doctor’s  own  heart,  which  also  admittedly  serves 
the  public. 

“French  medical  men  are  grouped  into  local  profes- 
sional bodies  called  syndicates.  These  are  united  in  a 
national  federation  representing  seventeen  thousand 
doctors.  This  federation  massed,  formulated,  and  pre- 
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sented  its  demands,  and  drew  the  support  of  the  dentists 
and  pharmacists.  But  the  public  was  assured  that  the 
doctors  had  no  objection  to  national  health  insurance. 
What  they  objected  to  was  the  turning  of  patients  into 
numbered  cases  and  the  setting  up  of  invidious  distinc- 
tions between  insured  and  other  patients.” 

A patient  is  allowed  absolute  freedom  of  choice  of 
doctor,  dentist,  pharmacist,  midwife,  masseur,  and  nurse. 
The  doctor’s  fee  is  paid  at  the  time  of  examination,  the 
patient  later  being  reimbursed  by  the  insurance  office  at 
a set  official  rate ; if  indigent,  a patient  arranges  for  a 
cash  loan  in  advance  of  treatment.  “Professional  secrecy 
is  perfectly  safeguarded.  Doctors  have  complete  control 
of  prescriptions  and  of  all  medical  matters.  Laymen 
handle  the  funds. 

“Here  is  a medical  system  which  strictly  preserves  in- 
dividualism within  the  frame  of  collectivism.  The  in- 
sured patient  is  made  in  all  points  the  equal  of  the  non- 
insured, no  matter  how  wealthy  the  latter.  The  doctor 
does  not  know  whether  his  patient  is  or  is  not  an  insur- 
ance beneficiary,  until  he  fills  out  a blank  before  the 
patient  leaves.  Since  his  fee  is  the  same  in  either  case 
he  does  not  care  about  this  matter.  Benefits  are  paid 
for  sickness,  maternity,  old  age — and  eventually  will  be 
paid  at  death.  Medical  and  dental  care,  as  well  as  surgery, 
hospital  charges,  and  drugs  and  appliances  are  all 
covered.” 

Laymen  as  well  as  dentists,  pharmacists,  bacteriologists, 
chemists,  and  social  scientists,  should  be  represented  in 
an  American  system,  managed  by  experts  selected  through 
examinations.  Then  physicians  would  no  longer  be  over- 
paid or  enslaved ; they  would  possess  complete  equipment 
and  draw  decent  salaries ; they  would  have  sick  leave, 
medical  attention,  vacations,  and  fixed  hours  of  leisure 
and  recreation;  they  would  still  be  able  to  treat  rich 
patients  for  fees ; they  would  be  eligible  for  retirement 
allowances, — benefits  given  them  early  enough  in  life  for 
them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

As  it  is  now,  “we  have  sufficient  equipment  and  an  ade- 
quate number  of  doctors,  dentists,  specialists,  nurses,  and 
technicians.  But  the  distribution  of  the  equipment  and 
the  workers  is  so  faulty,  and  medical  and  hospital  treat- 
ment are  financed  by  such  unsound  and  archaic  methods, 
that  the  public  is  poorly  served  and  overcharged — as  a 
usual  thing.  Yet  all  this  occurs  without  undue  monetary 
profit  to  the  average  doctor.” 

M.  H. 

<$>  <S>  -$>  <S> 

“Free  Medical  Care  Provided  for  400,000  Idle  in  Los 
Angeles” 

Philadelphia  Record.  July  27.  225  words. 

Adequate  free  medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  dental  care 
is  assured  the  400,000  persons  on  relief  rolls  in  Los  An- 
geles County  through  contracts  entered  into  by  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  4,359  physicians, 
surgeons,  osteopaths,  dentists,  and  druggists,  with  the 
sanction  of  Federal  authorities. 

Under  the  arrangements  concluded  the  S.E.R.A.  will 
pay  for  these  facilities  at  rates  lower  than  those  observed 
in  private  practice  or  transactions,  but  sufficient  to  more 
than  cover  the  costs. 

Pre-natal  delivery  and  post-natal  care,  as  well  as  a com- 
plete layette,  will  be  provided  the  1,250  expectant  mothers 
on  relief.  False  teeth  will  be  repaired  free  and  eye  glasses 
given  to  those  whose  lenses  are  broken.  A public  health 
nurse  will  aid  in  the  care  of  undernourished  children,  and 
the  expenses  of  any  special  food  she  may  prescribe  will 
be  borne  by  the  S.  E.  R.  A. 


When  illness  develops  in  a relief  family,  they  will  notify 
the  case  worker  who  regularly  visits  them.  She,  in  turn, 
will  get  in  touch  with  the  Medical  Society  worker  in  that 
area,  who  will  make  out  an  order  for  the  necessary  serv- 
ices and  supplies. 

M.  H. 

<$>  •S>  <s>  <s> 

“Security  for  Mothers  and  Children” 

By  Katharine  F.  Lenroot 

National  Municipal  Review.  July.  2100  words. 

The  recently  enacted  Federal  Security  Bill  contains  pro- 
vision for  a number  of  types  of  aid  for  mothers  and 
children  whose  needs  were  caused  or  aggravated  by  the 
depression. 

There  will  be  aid  for  dependent  children  in  their  own 
homes  in  families  with  only  one  adult  “able  to  earn  a 
living  compatible  with  health  and  decency,”  that  such  a 
person  may  be  relieved  of  breadwinning  to  take  care  of 
any  children  under  16.  For  this  purpose  $25,000,000 
yearly  is  authorized,  which  sum,  when  added  to  the  state 
and  local  funds  that  must  be  raised,  will  about  double  the 
present  mothers’  aid.  The  Government’s  share  may  rise 
to  $50,000,000  or  more  a year  as  the  coverage  expands 
and  the  broad  definitions  of  eligibility  are  interpreted  to 
the  advantage  of  benefit-seekers.  Federal  reimbursement 
to  the  extent  of  one  third  the  total  administrative  expenses 
will  be  made  to  states  having  plans  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Washington. 

This  particular  type  of  benefit  is  expected  eventually 
to  become  a part  of  unified  public-welfare  programs.  As 
things  now  stand,  most  states  will  find  it  necessary  to 
change  their  laws  before  they  qualify  for  this  Federal  as- 
sistance. “Provision  of  state  funds  to  assist  in  equalizing 
the  resources  of  the  poorer  and  the  richer  areas,  and  de- 
velopment of  state-wide  standards  of  administration,  are 
greatly  needed  and  should  be  stimulated  through  the  Fed- 
eral cooperation  which  the  bill  provides.” 

Another  section  of  the  act  extends  aid,  through  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  to  state  health  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  “strengthening  and  extending  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  especially  in  rural  areas,  and  in 
developing  demonstration  services  and  research  in  prob- 
lems of  community  organization  for  child  health  service, 
conditions  leading  to  impairment  of  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children.” 

This  work  will  draw  an  annual  appropriation  of  $4,- 
000,000,  handed  out  in  amounts  that  must  be  matched  by 
the  states,  save  in  rare  instances  when  the  direst  of  needs 
may  cause  suspension  of  that  ruling.  A portion  of  the 
allocations  will  be  based  on  the  proportion  of  live  births 
in  a state  to  total  live  births ; other  allotments  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  projects  submitted 
by  a state  and  sanctioned  by  the  Children’s  Bureau.  Such 
plans  must  disclose  cooperation  with  medical,  nursing,  and 
welfare  groups. 

There  will  be  $3,000,000  made  available  for  developing 
diagnosis,  hospitalization,  and  after-care  facilities  for 
crippled  children — work  to  be  carried  on  with  the  aid  of 
state  agencies.  After  each  state  has  been  alloted  $20,000, 
further  distribution  will  be  based  on  needs  and  must  be 
met,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  state  or  local  appropriations. 
The  Children’s  Bureau  must  approve  of  administration 
plans  before  a grant  is  made. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  will  be  used 
“for  cooperative  work  with  the  state  agencies  of  welfare 
in  the  strengthening  and  extending  of  child  welfare  serv- 
ices to  homeless,  dependent  and  neglected  children,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas.”  Children  will  also  benefit  under 
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the  provision  whereby  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  will  unite  with  the  state  in  improving  local  health 
services  and  expanding  the  Seiwice’s  research  work. 

M.  H. 

<s>  <$>  <^  <s> 

“Old  Age  Security”  <■ 

By  Edv  Wit  ' ie 

Nation  icipal  Review  1800  words. 

Old  ag  iisi''i)n  laws  are  statute  books  of 

34  states  and  two  territories  y^^^ 

there  were  '^'’^*'^00  pensioners  contrast  with  115,000 
at  the  be  ■ Oct^L 

Though  / lerally  made  on  an  indi- 
vidual rath'  . was  $15.50  a month,  or 

better  than  the  b ^y^i-ice  of  $26  per  family, 

such  a sum  is  ' y|'‘  ost  parts  of  the  country. 

But  now  with  the  t .al  ■'Rhorities  ready  to  step  into 
the  picture,  via  the  security  ^ ct,  allowing  the  matching  of 
state  assistance  up  to  $l5‘a  month  per  person,  this  defect 
can  be  remedied. 

“Even  now  some  grants  in  urban  centers  exceed  $30 
per  month  and  the  principle  that  old  age  assistance  shall 
be  sufficient,  with  other  income  of  the  pensioner,  for  ‘a 
reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and 
health,’  will  require  many  more  such  grants  in  which  the 
state  and  local  governments  will  have  to  contribute  more 
than  the  Federal  Government.”  But  even  $30  a month 
per  recipient — or  $60  a month  for  an  old  couple — not 
only  exceeds  the  amount  allowed  for  the  care  of  old  peo- 
ple in  relief  families,  but  also  the  pension  rates  of  all 
other  countries  having  such  a system. 

“Except  at  a ruinous  cost  free  pensions  can  be  granted 
only  to  old  people  who  are  dependent  upon  the  public  for 
support  and  the  pensions  can  provide  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  subsistence  . . . Pressure  exerted  by  veter- 
ans’ lobbies  upon  Congress  will  seem  very  feeble  in  con- 
trast with  the  pressure  which  can  be  applied  for  lower  age 
limits  and  higher  pensions,  once  the  country  commits  itself 
to  the  principle  of  free  pensions  for  everyone  of  a speci- 
fied age.” 

This  country  now  has  approximately  7,500,000  persons 
over  65  and  11,000,000  over  60.  The  percentage  of  old 
people  in  the  population  is  increasing,  so  that  by  1970 
there  will  be  something  like  15,000,000  over  65,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  19,000,000 — and  the  percentage 
wdll  have  jumped  from  6%  to  12%. 

Along  with  the  expansion  of  this  age  group  there  wdll 
be  a mounting  rate  of  dependency  among  the  aged,  due  to 
the  growing  tendency  of  employing  younger  persons  and 
“a  w'cakening  of  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  children 
for  the  support  of  their  old  parents.” 

In  addition,  with  savings  wiped  out  or  depleted  by  the 
depression,  many  persons  now  approaching  old  age  will 
be  unable  to  build  up  a reserve  fund  during  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  their  employment.  “As  has  been  the 
experience  throughout  the  world,  we  must  anticipate  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  percentage  of  older  people  who  will 
qualify  for  old  age  assistance  on  a needs  basis  and  a still 
greater  increase  in  the  absolute  number  of  such  persons. 

“On  the  basis  of  Canadian  and  European  experience, 
actuaries  estimate  that  free  pensions  on  a needs  basis, 
averaging  but  $25  per  month,  will  cost  (if  the  only  pro- 
vision for  old  age  security  is  old  age  assistance)  $800,- 
000,000  by  1940,  $2,000,000,000  by  1960,  and  larger 
amounts  thereafter.” 

The  erection  of  a system  of  contributory  old  age  an- 
nuities, as  designed  in  the  security  measure,  will  forestall 
the  impossible  tax  burdens  of  a free-for-all  pension 


scheme,  should  it  ever  be  established,  and  give  more  com- 
plete coverage  than  is  possible  with  simply  a pension  plan 
on  a needs  basis.  Applying  to  practically  all  urban  work- 
ers, except  those  in  private  domestic  or  governmental  serv- 
ice, it  will  start  paying  out  annuities  in  1942  to  the  workers 
affected  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65. 

Returns  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  earnings  during 
their  years  of  employment,  with  the  lower  paid  receiving 
a higher  percentage  than  the  higher  paid  employees.  There 
will  be  a minimum  benefit  of  $10  a month  and  a maximum 
of  $85,  with  an  average  of  $50-$65  for  beneficiaries  now 
in  the  younger  age  groups. 

To  raise  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  act  levies  a 1% 
tax  on  the  employee  and  a similar  tax  on  the  employer, 
based  on  the  latter’s  annual  earnings.  This  rate  will  be 
increased  every  three  years  until  1949,  when  it  will 
reach  3%  and  remain  stationary.  Whether  the  tax  col- 
lections for  any  single  year  will  equal  the  amount  required 
for  benefits,  however,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  administration  of  these  devices  will  present  many 
difficulties  and  problems ; and  then  there  looms  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  will 
be  sustained,  though  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  its  funda- 
mental economic  soundness  or  need. 

M.  H. 

<S>  •^  <$>  <$> 

“Industry  Weighs  Security  Measure” 

By  William  J.  Enright 

The  New  York  Times.  August  18.  700  words. 

In  this  article  are  gathered  the  opinions  of  various  in- 
dustrial executives  as  to  the  probable  effects  on  industry 
of  the  Federal  social  security  measure. 

P'or  one  thing,  increased  labor  costs,  due  to  the  tax  on 
payrolls,  will  undoubtedly  result  in  higher  selling  prices. 
While  the  security  tax  starts  at  1 % and  will  never  exceed 
3%,  and  is  confined  to  wages  of  $3,000  or  less,  this  item 
will  be  of  considerable  significance.  It  will  never  begin 
to  compare,  however,  with  payroll  costs  as  ballooned  by 
the  N.  R.  A.,  increases  sometimes  amounting  to  100%. 

Where  a shortage  of  skilled  labor  exists,  as  is  the  case 
in  certain  lines  of  activity,  firms  may  be  forced  to  bid  for 
the  services  of  workers,  offering,  as  an  inducement,  to 
shoulder,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  employees’  contributions 
to  the  fund. 

The  measure  may  cause  some  concerns  to  add  more  la- 
bor saving  devices,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  efficiency, 
but  primarily  to  reduce  their  payrolls  and  thus  the  tax  on 
them.  But  this  procedure  is  likely  to  be  followed  only 
by  firms  with  annual  payrolls  involving  millions,  since  it 
would  hardly  be  profitable  for  smaller  companies  to  invest 
heavily  in  machinery  to  escape  a 3%  tax.  Nevertheless, 
the  possibility  of  such  investments  causes  machinery  man- 
ufacturers to  believe  the  act  will  have  a decidedly  salutary 
effect  on  their  sales. 

Industry  will  seek  to  maintain  a more  even  program  of 
employment  throughout  the  year,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  state  laws  allow  reductions  in  contribu- 
tions to  firms  adhering  to  such  a schedule.  This,  in  turn, 
will  influence  the  purchase  of  materials  and  the  sale  of 
finished  products.  “Buyers  will  be  anxious  to  see  that 
their  sources  of  supply  are  kept  working  steadily,  inas- 
much as  they  will  benefit  through  lower  prices  and,  ac- 
cordingly, long-term  contracts  may  become  more  wide- 
spread.” 

It  is  feared  that  the  administration  of  the  law,  which 
will  require  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  state  and  Federal 
workers,  will  increase  the  tax  burden  beyond  present  ex- 
pectations. M.  H. 
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“Decentralize  Industry” 

By  David  Cushman  Coyle 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  July.  6900  words. 

“The  illness  of  Capitalism,  from  which  our  radical 
friends  derive  such  keen  satisfaction,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  tendency  of  Capitalism  to  run  to  extreme  central- 
ization. Wealth  tends  to  concentrate  itself  in  a few  hands. 
This  is  the  first  and  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the  disease, 
leading  to  overbuilding,  inadequate  spending,  stock  mar- 
ket booms,  and  Republicanism  generally.  The  second  as- 
pect is  the  growth  of  centralized  control  over  business  op- 
erations, through  mergers,  high  financing,  and  interlocking 
directorates.  The  third  aspect  is  geographical  concentra- 
tion, as  industry  moves  from  rural  areas  into  a ring  of 
towns  within  trucking  distance  of  the  great  metropolitan 
centers.  Centralized  wealth,  centralized  control,  and  cen- 
tralized location  are  three  separate  but  interrelated  aspects 
of  the  development  that  leads  Capitalism  into  Commun- 
ism. If  the  American  people  want  to  avoid  Communism, 
they  will  have  to  tackle  Capitalism  and  force  it  to  de- 
centralize. 

“Big  Business  is  an  unfortunate  designation,  because 
the  men  who  are  involved  in  it  are  able  to  call  themselves 
business  men  and  so  to  confuse  the  public — and  also  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion. The  proper  name  is  High  Finance,  and  the  men  who 
practice  high  finance  are  finance  men.”  They  force  groups 
of  small  firms  to  merge  so  that  they  may  flood  the  market 
with  watered  stock ; with  them  business  is  a secondary 
consideration.  Price-fixing  is  another  of  their  favorite 
weapons,  but  is  one  that  must  be  discarded  in  a supposedly 
free-market  economy. 

“Price  fixing  has,  in  effect,  divided  American  industry 
into  two  parts.  In  one  part  prices  are  ‘stabilized,’  by  con- 
trol of  production.  If  the  market  falls,  production  is 
quickly  curtailed,  workers  are  laid  off,  and  the  price  is 
maintained.  The  initial  burden  is  thrown  on  the  workers 
— that  is,  the  industry  tries  to  save  itself  by  impoverishing 
the  consumers  of  other  industries.  In  the  other  part  of 
the  economic  system,  production  control  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished. When  hard  times  begin,  production  goes  on  but 
prices  fall,  reducing  the  buying  power  of  the  producers. 
By  a curious  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  industries 
where  the  burden  of  depression  falls  first  on  labor  are 
those  controlled  by  high  finance,  while  the  industries  where 
the  owners  take  the  first  blow  are  farming  and  small  busi- 
ness— controlled  by  persons  who  when  young  failed  to 
marry  into  the  Preferred  List. 

“The  effect  of  controlled  prices  on  one  end  and  uncon- 
trolled prices  on  the  other  is  to  make  the  market  rise  high 
in  good  times  and  collapse  violently  in  hard  times ; it  ag- 
gravates the  instability  of  business  in  general.  Finance 
makes  most  of  its  living  by  riding  the  waves  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  so  the  finance  men  have  prospered  by  an  ar- 
rangement that  makes  business  more  unstable.  But  when 
the  downswing  goes  too  far  the  people  are  liable  to  be- 
come impatient,  and  all  the  principles  of  ‘sound’  finance 
may  be  called  in  question.  That  has  happened.” 

There  is  talk  of  Government  regulation  of  fixed-price 
industries,  thus  eliminating  small  firms  in  those  lines. 
“The  question  arises  whether  bankruptcy  can  be  imposed 
by  a responsible  body  of  mortal  men,  politics  being  what 
they  are.  A free  death  rate  is  required  by  the  laws  of 
nature  in  any  system  that  has  a free  birth  rate.  Free  ini- 
tiative requires  freedom  to  fail,  and  freedom  to  fail,  un- 
der a public  administrative  authority,  is  a bit  hard  to  see. 
Moreover,  the  life  of  a consumers’  representative  on  such 
an  authority  would  no  doubt  provide  excellent  training  in 
fortitude. 


“Some  kinds  of  business  have  to  be  centrally  controlled, 
for  technical  reasons,  and  if  they  are  centrally  controlled 
they  will  inevitably  fix  prices.  From  there  on  the  road 
lies  through  financial  skullduggery  to  heavy  public  regula- 
tion, atrophy  of  the  profit-making  function,  and  finally 
public  ownership.  Railroads  are  already  far  along  to- 
ward the  last  stage;  electric  power  is  traveling  <’'st.” 

Among  the  activities  that  really  need  to  ’ ralized 

are  power  and  transportation ; “those  that  C imitcd 

strategic  resources,  such  as  oil  and  timber;  aiose  that 
serve  business  rather  than  consumers,  such  as  basic  com- 
modity and  security  markets  and  communi''^tion.”  But 
the  conservatives  desire  a maximum  of  for  i ration  in 
the  belief  it  will  restore  profits,,  ■”'h’  ^ are  also 

eager  for  it  because  they  kn*"  dy  destroy 

the  profit  system.  Only  th»  ' ' ’ minimum  of 

centralization,  yet  they  re  jn  of  the  ma- 

jority. 

“The  tendency  of  centralii  don  i,./  grow  by  its  own  ef- 
fects has  put  the  rural  areas  at  a disadvantage  that  grows 
worse  with  time.  City  people  have  the  capital ; they  be- 
come creditors,  draining  the  country  of  money.  City 
people  have  the  money  to  spend ; they  become  the  market, 
draining  the  country  of  its  industries.  City  people  have 
the  jobs  to  offer;  country  people  produce  the  children;  so 
country  incomes  fall  while  city  incomes  rise.  The  effects 
combine  to  aggravate  the  cause,  and  the  whole  movement 
is  cumulative,  unless  some  outside  agency  interferes,  such 
as  the  Government.” 

Due  to  this  condition  “many  areas  that  are  not  physi- 
cally marginal  have  become  marginal  in  the  financial  sense. 
. . . This  country  cannot  afford  to  abandon  areas  that  are 
able  to  produce  wealth,  but  not  to  enjoy  it,  because  of 
absentee  ownership  and  economic  disadvantage  . . . The 
fact  is  . . . that  free  trade  without  heavy  income  taxation 
does  not  make  sense,  and  ...  it  dies  out.  But,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  there  will  surely  never  be  enough 
differential  taxation  to  redress  the  unbalanced  buying 
power  of  the  hinterland  as  it  exists  now.  The  rural  areas 
need  industry,  home  owned,  home  controlled,  and  home 
located,  to  give  them  money  incomes  and  reduce  their  de- 
pendence on  the  Federal  Government.  Subsidy  will  al- 
ways be  necessary,  but  the  quantity  needed  can  be  cut  by 
decentralization  of  small-scale  industry. 

“Geographical  centralization  is  peculiarly  dangerous  in 
a time  of  unpredictable  change,  especially  if  all  the  fac- 
tories of  a certain  kind  get  together  in  the  same  place. 
One-crop  areas  are  as  dangerous  in  industry  as  in  agri- 
culture. Along  comes  a new  invention,  and  a whole  re- 
gion is  out  of  luck.  In  world  trade,  national  specializa- 
tion is  a fine  way  to  bring  on  national  strangulation.  There 
being  no  world  government  with  power  to  tax,  the  only 
possible  reaction  is  war  . . . Within  our  own  country,  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  stand  ready  to  rush  in  when- 
ever an  area  is  left  stranded,  and  to  spend  relief  money 
until  the  people  can  find  a new  industry  or  move  away. 
The  more  the  industries  are  not  encouraged  to  collect  in 
one  place,  the  less  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
send  out  the  fire  engine. 

“Unpredictability  being  what  it  is,  this  country  needs  to 
have  as  few  specialized  areas  as  possible.  Diversified 
areas  are  not  easily  ruined  by  any  one  technological  or 
political  accident.  They  have  an  inherent  stability  of  their 
own,  and  it  would  be  a great  comfort  to  Washington  if 
there  were  more  of  them  in  the  United  States.” 

The  advantages  of  a small  plant — the  type  best  suited 
for  location  away  from  cities — are  many.  It  is  sometimes 
more  efficient  than  large  concerns  in  the  matter  of  turning 
out  “the  most  goods  for  the  least  labor  and  the  least  social 
dislocation ; . . . the  officers  . . . are  conscious  not  only  of 
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costs  and  prices,  but  of  people,  materials,  and  machinery” ; 
it  can  quickly  change  its  methods  or  product  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  demands ; it  can  make  use  of  genius 
or  material  to  be  found  in  its  locality ; its  sales  outlets  will 
include  openings  neglected  by  bigger  concerns  and  the 
market  existing  among  the  people  of  its  own  region 

without^  the  overhead  costs  of  the  long  journey  to  the 
metropolis  and  back.  If  the  larger  factories  are  inde- 
pendent enough  to  offer  a free  market,  many  little  fac- 
tories can  prosper  making  parts  and  accessories  for  auto- 
mobiles or  other  complex  products  ...  If  the  management 
gets  to  sniffing  statistics  and  falls  asleep,  the  company  can 
die  and  a more  wakeful  one  can  grow  up  in  its  place, 
without  dislocating  half  the  United  States  and  overthrow- 
ing the  social  order. 

^ Little  independent  factories  . . . can  use  the  compara- 
tively cheap  labor  of  the  rural  areas  without  draining  the 
profits  into  the  cities.  Labor  is  cheap  in  the  country,  and 
it  must  be  so,  because  the  people  are  born  there, — though 
there  ought  to  be  limits.  Rural  factories,  if  they  become 
numerous,  will  raise  the  total  income  of  the  population  so 
that  the  people  will  be  able  to  support  schools  and  churches 
and  hospitals,  all  of  which  will  provide  business  for  the 
local  industries  themselves.  The  cumulative  disintegra- 
tion of  the  country  districts  can  be  reversed  and  turned 
into  a new  upbuilding,  provided  enough  new  growth  can 
be  artificially  induced  so  that  the  money  drain  can  be 
stopped. 

National  planning  ...  is  not  mainly  concerned  with  de- 
ciding how  many  lipsticks  ought  to  be  made  next  year,  but 
with  evaluating  economic  influences  and  suggesting 
changes  in  those  factors  that  can  be  controlled  . . . The 
planned  application  of  economic  influences  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  attempt  at  detailed  planning  of  indus- 
tries themselves.  Thus  decentralization  is  mainly  to  be 
brought  about  not  by  transplanting  specific  factories  to 
strange  places  and  telling  them  to  be  good  and  stay  put, 
but  by  applying  influences  that  will  cause  things  to  happen 
of  themselves  . . . 

“The  New  Deal  is  shy  of  entanglement  with  labor,  and 
that  is  a good  thing  for  the  present.  Policies  will  be 
needed  that  will  preserve  a moderate  differential  between 
city  and  rural  wage  rates  in  any  given  industry,  and  that 
will  avoid  industry-wide  price-fixing  for  labor.  Labor 
leaders  can  hardly  be  expected  to  understand  such  policies, 
so  long  as  high  finance  lives  unhung.  The  time  to  talk 
turkey  to  labor  racketeers  will  be  after  the  grass  is  well 
up  in  Wall  Street. 

“Public  encouragement  to  co-operatives  will  be  valuable, 
if  handled  with  discrimination.  Producer  co-operatives, 
when  they  become  able  to  control  the  national  output,  tend 
to  fix  prices  like  any  other  racket,  and  may  have  to  be 
suppressed.  Consumer  co-operatives  on  a regional  scale 
may  be  useful  agents  for  short-circuiting  uneconomic 
trade  channels,  especially  where  local  products  can  be  used 
by  consumers  in  the  same  region  . . . 

“National  planning  in  a system  of  high  productivity  is 
a fearful  job.  The  production  of  basic  necessities,  on 
which  the  Russians  are  now  valiantly  chewing,  will  be  the 
least  of  our  problems.  Most  of  our  energies  will  be  de- 
voted to  service  and  caprice  goods,  which  are  highly  un- 
predictable. With  the  growth  of  technology  in  farming 
and  industry,  technological  unpredictability  will  increase. 
The  first  of  all  plans  for  a system  of  plenty  should  be  a 
plan  for  a national  shock  absorber  to  ease  our  fall  when 
our  economic  miscalculations  let  us  down.  A large  body 
of  decentralized  free  industry  is  the  only  kind  of  shock 
absorber  that  has  yet  been  invented ; and  any  high-tech- 
nology country — be  it  Capitalist,  Communist,  or  Fascist — 


that  is  without  one  is  liable  to  suffer  some  terrifying 
bumps.  Watch  Germany  for  a while. 

‘ Planning  has  to  be  done.  Plans  are  bound  to  involve 
statistics.  Statistics  are  narcotics,  and  the  planners  drop 
asleep  with  a car  speeding  over  hilltops  and  around 
corners.  From  somewhere  somebody  has  to  come  who 
will  have  no  respect  for  plans,  constitutions,  or  sacred 
ideologies,  who  will  kick  the  planners  and  make  them 
wake  up  and  look  around.  Prophets  come  from  the  free 
hills,  where  a man  can  make  himself  a place  without 
yessing  either  banker  or  commissar.  Never  did  a na- 
tion need  an  unfailing  supply  of  prophets  as  we  need 
them  now.  We  had  better  plan  to  keep  plenty  of  free 
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“The  Outlook  for  State  and  Municipal  Finances 
under  New  Federal  Relief  Plans” 

By  George  E.  Anderson 

The  Annalist.  July  12.  2700  words. 

The  return  of  the  unemployables  to  the  care  of  the 
states  will  probably  result  in  immediately  increased  local 
taxation  which  will  save  the  states  from  plunging  heavily 
into  debt  to  meet  this  burden. 

“The  plan  of  the  F.E.R.A.  works  both  ways.  While 
the  states  and  their  subdivisions  are  to  care  for  their 
chronically  indigent  in  accordance  with  universal  practice 
in  this  and  most  other  countries,  the  Federal  Government 
proposes  to  relieve  the  local  governments  of  their  burden 
of  unemployment  relief  by  applying  the  $4,000,000,000 
work  relief  appropriation  to  that  end.  The  result  antic- 
ipated is  that  the  state  and  local  governments,  as  a 
group,  will  carry  a burden  of  direct  relief  substantially 
more  than  in  recent  months,  but  of  a character  which  they 
have  always  and  properly  carried  in  the  past.” 

“It  is  notorious  that  the  state  and  local  governments 
have  shifted  the  burden  of  relief  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  far  as  possible.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1933  the 
United  States  paid  out  58.4%  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  direct  relief,  while  in  the  last  quarter  of  1934  the 
proportion  was  77.7%  ...  In  assuming  sole  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  the  unemployables  they  are  in  fact 
merely  returning  to  their  budgets  the  expenditures  for 
which  they  are  normally  responsible  . . . 

“All  things  considered,  there  is  fair  prospect  that  state 
and  local  borrowing  for  relief  purposes,  except  in  a few 
cases,  can  and  should  cease.  Revenues  of  these  govern- 
mental units  are  steadily  increasing  and  in  the  aggregate 
will  undoubtedly  exceed  the  increased  proportion  of  total 
relief  imposed  upon  them  by  the  new  plan  of  Federal 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  by  the 
authorities  in  Washington  of  the  full  responsibility  of 
putting  employable  unemployed  to  work  ought  to  relieve 
local  communities  of  many  burdens  they  now  bear.  Bond 
issues  for  relief  are  justifiable  only  in  extreme  cases. 
They  breed  extravagance  and  lull  communities  into  a 
sense  of  well-being  which  they  do  not  really  possess. 
Sooner  or  later  their  relief  expenditures  must  be  covered 
by  direct  taxation,  and  the  sooner  straight-out  payment 
of  current  needs  out  of  current  taxes  is  adopted  the  sooner 
will  expenditures  on  this  account  be  brought  strictly 
within  and  not  beyond  those  limits  which  time  and  ex- 
perience have  demonstrated  to  be  both  necessary  and  in 
accord  with  public  welfare.” 

G.  R.  W. 
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“The  Will  to  Recovery” 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

Current  History.  August.  3000  words. 

“Recovery — that  is,  a normal  flow  of  goods  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer — depends  on  concerted  action,  with 
everybody  cooperating,  working  and  buying,  earning  and 
spending,  sustained  by  the  comforting  belief  that  money 
they  spend  will  come  back  to  them  through  their  work  . . . 

“What  is  most  needed  right  now  is  some  way  of  tell- 
ing them  that  the  depression  is  over  . . . 

“Assuming  that  many  of  the  measures  advanced  to 
aid  the  slow  steps  of  recovery  are  sound — which  I be- 
lieve— what  they  need  most,  apparently,  is  humanizing, 
translation  into  the  language  in  which  the  public  thinks 
and  feels,  bringing  out  some  aspect  which  has  the  quality 
of  infecting  the  public  mind  with  excitement,  which  makes 
news,  and  which — sometimes  without  altering  a single 
fact — creates  a state  of  mind  that  transforms  inertia  into 
energy.  Inertia — that  is  what  we  have  most  to  fear,  the 
tendency  of  a body  to  continue  in  the  state  in  which  it  is. 

“As  yet  no  legitimate  step  toward  recovery  has  been 
acclaimed  with  the  spontaneous  and  continuing  enthu- 
siasm which  has  met  the  spurious  schemes  of  Long, 
Coughlin,  and  Townsend.  The  herb  doctor  with  his  in- 
fallible Indian  remedy,  his  gasoline  flares  and  vaudeville 
tricks,  catches  the  crowd,  which  will  not  listen  to  the 
scientific  facts  of  medicine. 

“To  my  mind  the  greatest  single  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  complete  recovery  is  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  not 
because  it  is  unemployed,  nor  because  it  is  a drag  on  the 
public  funds,  but  because  of  the  sinister  education  it  has 
received  which  will  take  years  to  eradicate. 

“While  it  is  true  that  many  self-respecting  men  and 


women  have  been  forced  on  the  dole,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  unemployed  include  all  the  marginal  fringe  of 
unwilling  workers  who  even  in  a time  of  prosperity  are 
a short  remove  from  idleness.  This  group  now  finds 
itself  with  a definite  status,  supported  by  public  opinion, 
with  no  apparent  distinction  between  the  industrious  and 
the  chronically  idle,  which  is  bad  for  the  morale  of  the 
real  workers,  who  are  showing  more  and  more  reluc- 
tance to  accept  any  work  which  does  not  meet  with  their 
exacting  conditions. 

“The  old  stigma  on  idleness  must  be  reestablished,  that 
stigma  which  has  given  this  country  its  development,  un- 
til a rising  offer  of  work  may  meet  with  an  eager  accept- 
ance at  least.  It  is  a serious  thing  to  teach  millions  to  be 
content  and  complacent  in  idleness ; it  is  hard  to  get 
them  back  again. 

“That  is  why  I find  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
inspiring.  These  young  men  are  learning  the  deeper 
satisfactions  of  labor,  without  which  no  life  can  be  kept 
sweet  and  wholesome.  They  feel  that  what  they  do  is 
constructive,  a contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
They  are  an  antidote  for  the  education  in  idleness  which 
is  undermining  the  character  of  a large  portion  of  the 
Nation’s  rank  and  file,  and  character  is  our  most  precious 
national  resource  . . . 

“No  plan  or  measure  will  be  successful  without  the 
whole  people.  It  is  the  spirit  that  is  lacking ; all  the  other 
ingredients  are  here.  . . The  will  to  work  has  been  broken 
down  by  the  dangerous  but  necessary  expedient  of  large 
scale  relief.  What  was  at  first  regarded  as  a temporary 
emergency  has  developed  into  a permanent  status,  ac- 
cepted with  complacency  by  the  beneficiaries  . . . 

“ ‘Where  there’s  a will,  there’s  a way.’  It  is  the  will 
that  is  lacking,  not  the  way.’’ 
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“Social  Security— 1935” 

The  American  Association  for  Social  Security,  22  East 
17  Street,  New  York  City.  239  pp. 

Presenting  a record  of  the  Eighth  National  Conference 
on  Social  Security,  “Social  Security — 1935”  makes  an  in- 
valuable handbook  for  the  reader  who  wants  a concise  ac- 
count of  the  swiftly  moving  events  in  the  field  of  social 
and  economic  security. 

A complete  account  of  the  contents  of  this  book  can- 
not be  given  in  any  concise  manner,  for  the  method  of 
presentation  used  consists  of  a classification  by  topics  of 
the  speeches  and  discussions  at  the  National  Conference. 
There  is  also  appended  a review  by  states  of  the  features 
of  old  age  security  laws  (with  latest  statistics  on  the 
same)  and  unemployment  insurance  laws  now  in  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  a listing  of  recent  publications  on  the 
subject  of  social  security  by  the  American  Association 
for  Social  Security. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  even  list  the  main  points 
brought  out  in  the  many  fine  speeches  and  discussions. 
It  is  significant,  however,  to  note  that  the  consistent  tenor 
of  the  entire  record  of  the  conference  was  that  of  con- 
structive and  intelligent  criticism.  While  nearly  all 
speeches  emphasized  the  sound  forward  steps  taken  in 
the  Federal  bill  for  social  security,  none  were  Polly- 
annaish  enough  to  see  in  the  bill  the  last  word  in  social 
and  economic  security.  It  was  the  unusual  discussion 
which  did  not  have  some  intelligent  and  sound  improve- 
ment to  offer  to  the  program.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
suggestions  were  the  results  of  scientific  studies,  or  exper- 
ience in  the  various  states,  or  were  drawn  from  foreign 
experimentation,  rather  than  the  outcroppings  of  vision- 
aries. 

One  of  the  most  invigorating  addresses  was  contained 
in  the  opening  remarks  by  Abraham  Epstein.  Mr.  Ep- 
stein, the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association,  has 
recently  spent  many  busy  months  as  a technical  advisor 
on  social  security  to  many  state  legislatures  as  well  as  to 
the  U.  S.  Congress.  His  review  of  “Social  Security 
Progress  in  the  United  States”  summarized  recent  de- 
velopments in  a critical  manner  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  who  has  been  a participant  in  the  advance  on  a far- 
flung  front.  The  part  played  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion in  this  progress  was  pointed  out,  with  the  thought 
that  much  difficult  work  lies  ahead.  • 

Another  feature  was  the  discussion  of  health  insurance 
by  doctors  representing  five  branches  of  the  field  of  med- 
icine. Progress  in  health  insurance  was  analyzed  for  the 
general  field  of  organized  medicine,  for  the  doctor,  for 
the  dentist,  for  the  pharmacist,  and  for  the  hospital  by 
competent  practitioners  in  these  fields. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  gave  “A  Dispassionate  Review  of  the  Admin- 
istration’s Program  for  Unemployment  Insurance.” 
Stressing  the  necessarily  different  viewpoints  of  the  scien- 
tist (who  considers,  first,  what  should  be  done)  and  the 
politician  (who  must  consider,  first,  what  can  be  done). 
Dr.  Douglas  scientifically  reviews  how  the  Federal  social 
security  program  can  be  improved  as  well  as  the  basic 
defects  inherent  under  the  present  plan. 

Other  very  worth  while  articles  (if  one  may  presume 
to  differentiate  among  articles  all  of  which  are  excellent) 
concerned  themselves  with  “Old  Age  Assistance  in  Penn- 
sylvania,” the  “Application  of  Merit  Rating  to  Unemploy- 


ment Insurance,”  and  “How  Ready  Is  the  Employment 
Service  to  Administer  Unemployment  Insurance?” 

<S>  <«><$>  <S>  H.  H. 

“The  National  Recovery  Administration” 

By  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Paul  T.  Homan,  George  Terborgh, 

Lewis  L.  Lorwin,  Charles  Bearing,  and  Leon  C. 

Marshall 

The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  885  pp. 

$3.50. 

When  the  present  Administration  came  into  office  the 
public  mind  was  very  receptive  to  action  of  a somewhat 
heroic  cast.  There  were  several  lines  of  thought  which 
supported  the  idea  that  the  Government  should  take  a 
hand  and  actively  attempt  to  promote  industrial  recovery. 
Some  of  the  more  predominant  concepts  were  those  of 
“economic  planning,”  both  widespread  and  confined  to 
particular  industries ; “the  view  that  much  competition  is 
predatory” ; acceptance  of  the  fact  of  “technological  un- 
employment” as  a cause  of  the  general  attack  of  purchas- 
ing power,  particularly  in  the  lower  income  groups. 
Numerous  proposals  for  ending  the  depression  were 
broached,  among  them  being  “Government  guarantee 
against  loss  to  private  construction  enterprises  . . . Gov- 
ernment insurance  against  loss  as  a means  of  encouraging 
private  business  expansion”  . . . and  . . . “that  Govern- 
ment leadership  should  sponsor  voluntary  agreements 
among  the  leading  establishments  of  the  most  important 
industries.”  These  and  other  suggested  plans  were  all 
given  consideration  before  the  final  act  was  passed  by 
Congress. 

What  one  might  call  the  crux  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  was  the  formation  of  codes  in  industry. 
These  codes  were  believed  to  be  the  salvation  of  industry 
and  a solution  of  our  troubles.  Section  7a  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  section  of  the  entire  act  in  view 
of  what  has  occurred  since  its  passage. 

The  administration  of  the  N.I.R.A.  was  a mammoth 
undertaking;  starting  from  nothing  it  expanded  until 
there  were  4,500  employees  in  February,  1935,  with  a 
monthly  expenditure  of  over  a million  dollars.  The 
history  of  N.R.A.  administrative  development  and  activ- 
ity may  be  divided  into  three  broad  phases : ( 1 ) the 
period  of  intense  code  activity ; (2)  reorganization  for  code 
administration  and  policy  making;  and  (3)  general  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  and  reorientation  of  policy.” 
These  periods  have  no  fine  dividing  lines  but  blend  into 
each  other,  making  it  impossible  to  discuss  one  without 
touching  on  the  next.  The  first  period  was  largely  con- 
cerned with  code  making  and  is  characterized  by  activity 
never  seen  before.  Many  methods  of  procedure  were 
tried  and  discarded  until  finally  divisions  were  set  up  to 
handle  different  groups  of  industries.  During  the  sec- 
ond period  several  administrative  changes  were  made. 
Compliance  and  enforcement  machinery  was  set  up  with 
emphasis  upon  persuasion  rather  than  upon  the  coercive 
force  of  the  law  until  March,  1934,  when  a Litigation 
Division  was  established.  Confusion  was  great,  however, 
and  finally  in  October  of  that  year  the  entire  enforce- 
ment machinery  was  scrapped  and  a single  director  put 
in  charge  of  all  enforcement  and  compliance.  The  crea- 
tion of  a continuity  of  policy  was  quite  unsatisfactory 
until  the  establishment  of  an  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Policy  in  April,  1934,  and  later  the  Advisory  Council 
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in  June,  1934.  The  third  period  saw  a reorganization  on 
September  27,  1934,  by  the  substitution  of  a board  for 
the  single  administrator  form  of  control.  Under  the 
reorganization,  the  Industrial  Emergency  Committee, 
which  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  was 
empowered  to  promulgate  general  policy  relative  to  the 
administration  of  N.I.R.A. ; the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Board  was  empowered  to  promulgate,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Industrial  Emergency  Committee,  admin- 
istrative policy  relative  to  the  functioning  of  the  N.R.A. 

This  study  is  divided  into  seven  parts  covering  all 
phases  of  the  N.I.R.A. — its  administration  and  workings. 
Part  I is  concerned  with  the  underlying  law,  its  back- 
ground, the  provisions,  and  the  objectives  of  the  act.  The 
next  four  sections  consider  administrative  organization 
and  procedure,  hour  and  wage  provisions  of  codes,  the 
N.R.A.  and  industrial  relations,  and  the  N.R.A.  and 
the  trade  practice  problem.  “The  attempt  was  made  to 
achieve  within  a short  period  three  radically  different 
objectives ; relief  of  unemployment,  . . . promotion  of  re- 
covery, and  reforms  and  modification  of  the  competitive 
system.”  Haste  and  an  overwhelming  burden  of  duties 
upon  responsible  administrative  officials  characterized  the 
code-making  process,  and  many  factors  tended  to  make 
this  code  administration  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  “the  effectuation  of  the 
Recovery  Act,  in  so  far  as  labor  relations  are  concerned, 
has  been  a bundle  of  . . . missed  opportunities  in  that  the 
Government  failed  to  grasp  a chance  of  formulating  a 
clear  policy  of  collective  bargaining;  doubtful  compro- 
mises, in  that  the  Government,  so  far  as  it  did  act  on 
policies,  adapted  them  to  the  pressure  of  external  forces ; 
unpremeditated  achievements  in  that  few  persons  could 
have  seen  the  skill  with  which  some  trade  unions  would 
be  able  to  turn  section  7a  to  their  advantage  and  the  vigor 
with  which  employers  in  many  of  the  major  industries 
would  push  the  company  union  movement.”  Wage  pro- 
visions, hour  provisions,  collective  bargaining,  and  trade 
unionism  are  the  principle  items  discussed  under  labor 
and  industrial  relations. 

Part  V deals  with  trade  practices  and  discusses  the 
means  used  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration  to 
remedy  the  old  methods  and  the  different  forms  put  into 
practice.  The  National  Recovery  Administration  was 
faced  with  a much  harder  problem  than  any  organization 
heretofore,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a state  of 
serious  economic  depression  at  the  time  of  its  inaugura- 
tion. The  variety  and  range  of  the  trade  practices  promul- 
gated is  unbelievable  and  covers  practically  all  that  might 
be  mentioned.  The  economic  effects  of  these  regulations 
are  classified  in  six  categories:  “(1)  transfer  of  power 
over  the  determination  of  prices;  (2)  transfer  of  power 
over  the  determination  of  production  and  production 
capacity;  (3)  transfer  of  power  over  the  determination 
of  specialization;  (4)  redefinition  of  the  plane  of  com- 
petition; (5)  facilitation  of  effective  competition;  (6) 
regulation  of  indirect  pricing  . . . The  trade  practice 
problem  is  primarily  a problem  in  organization  of  eco- 
nomic life  and  of  the  problems  of  equity  that  arise 
therefrom  . . . The  N.R.A.  attacked  this  problem  under 
the  most  serious  handicaps”  and  “in  so  far  as  making 
competition  fair  is  concerned,  the  results  were  negative 
rather  than  positive.”  Where  recovery  is  concerned  “it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  trade  practice  provisions  of 
the  codes  have  been  a hinderance  rather  than  a stimulus.” 

Part  VI  of  this  study  discusses  the  N.R.A.  as  a Re- 
covery Measure.  It  takes  up  the  N.R.A.  purchasing 
power  theory,  and  discusses : wage  rates  under  the  N.R.A. ; 
the  relation  between  prices  and  purchasing  power;  the 
N.R.A.  and  the  durable  goods  industries;  N.R.A.  and 
employment;  N.R.A.  and  employee  income;  and  N.R.A. 
and  property  income.  “The  N.R.A.  expected  to  promote 


recovery  by  enlarging  the  real  purchasing  power  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  labor.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
raising  wage  rates  ahead  of  the  prices  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices” but  “prices  rose  on  tbe  average  ahead  of  wage 
rates  . . . The  codes,  moreover,  made  little  change  in 
the  distribution  of  the  aggregate  income  from  production 
between  employer  and  employees  considered  collectively. 

. . . The  internal  readjustments  . . . were  for  the  most 
part  planless  and  haphazard.  They  retarded  the  restora- 
tion of  parity  for  agricultural  prices,  and  the  adjustment 
of  construction  costs  to  the  demand  for  building  ...  As 
a means  of  securing  favorable  specific  readjustments  in 
the  cost-price  structure,  the  N.R.A.  as  it  actually  operated 
was  of  very  doubtful  benefit.”  It  is  the  authors’  belief 
“that  the  N.R.A.  on  the  whole  retarded  recovery.”  The 
problem  is  too  complex  for  anyone  to  say  to  what  extent 
it  was  detrimental.  The  fact  that  we  have  moved  up- 
ward from  the  depths  of  the  depression  is  of  no  conse- 
quence as  in  the  past  we  have  emerged  from  depressions 
with  no  help  from  an  N.I.R.A.  or  any  other  such  program. 

In  Part  VII  the  authors  make  concluding  observations 
of  a general  nature.  “No  one  can  fail  to  approve  certain 
general  social  observations  . . . such  as  the  restoration  of 
prosperity,  the  improvement  of  industrial  relations,  and 
the  improvement  of  trade  practices  . . . Nor  is  there  any 
ground  for  criticizing  the  N.R.A.  merely  because  it  em- 
ployed somewhat  novel  governmental  methods  . . . Ajjart 
from  the  content  of  the  codes,  there  is  also  real  importance 
in  crystallization  of  sentiment  for  the  removal  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  abuses.  Moreover,  there  has  been  an 
accumulation  of  information  on  working  conditions  and 
trade  practices  far  more  extensive  than  has  existed  here- 
tofore . . . Significant  also  was  the  contribution  of  the 
N.R.A.  to  the  state  of  renewed  hope  and  confidence  which 
was  ushered  in  with  the  Roosevelt  Administration  . . . 
From  the  administrative  viewpoint  both  the  body  of  the 
code  laws  and  the  agencies  set  up  to  administer  it  are 
(were)  seriously  defective.”  ...  „ ,, 

“Plan  or  No  Plan” 

By  Barbara  Wootton,  Director  of  Studies  for  Tutorial 

Classes,  University  of  London. 

Farrar  & Rinehart,  232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
352  pp.  $1.60. 

This  book  is  an  able  discussion  of  both  a planned  and 
unplanned  economy,  the  achievements  and  possibilities  of 
each,  and  the  conditions  of  successful  planning. 

After  dealing  with  an  unplanned  economy,  such  as  that 
of  the  United  States — though  naturally  with  her  own 
country  (England)  uppermost  in  mind — and  with  the 
price  of  mechanism,  Mrs.  Wootton  considers  the  planned 
economy  of  Russia.  She  argues  for  an  avoidance  of  a 
revolution  or  armed  conflict  between  Capitalist  and  Com- 
munist states  and  sketches  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  move- 
ments. 

“Successful  planning  is  dependent  before  everything 
else  upon  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  use  that  knowl- 
edge,” she  says.  “It  demands  the  most  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  scale  of  existing  production  and  trade,  the 
distribution  of  income  between  different  classes  in  the 
community,  the  organization  and  the  limiting  technical 
conditions  in  every  industry,  the  age-composition  and  the 
geographical  grouping  of  the  population — to  mention  only 
a few  of  the  larger  and  more  obvious  matters.  And  it 
requires  moreover  an  extremely  high  standard  of  admin- 
istrative competence  and  integrity.  Planning  even  for  a 
small  and  homogeneous  community  ...  is  an  extremely 
big  job ; and  it  cannot  be  effectively  carried  out  by  people 
who  are  stupid,  careless  or  inaccurate,  or  whose  minds 
are  cluttered  with  vague  generalities  or  with  undigested 
detail,  or  who  are  ready  to  alter  their  course  to  suit  the 
highest  bidder.” 
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Mrs.  Wootton  declares  that  a condition  essential  to 
successful  planning  is  that  the  power  must  be  delegated 
to  an  authority  both  to  draw  up  plans  and  to  supervise 
their  execution.  Throughout  the  book  she  implies  a 
conviction  that  successful  planning  depends  to  a large 
degree  upon  the  instruments  of  production  being  owned 
by  public  corporations  amenable  to  the  direct  orders  of 
planners.  Recently  Sir  Arthur  Salter  has  argued  with 
great  persuasiveness  that  planning  need  not  wait  for 
socialization ; that  we  can  look  forward  to  the  evolution 
of  a planned  economy  from  the  organizations  already  in 
existence  or  in  the  process  of  being  created,  such  as 
Qiambers  of  Commerce,  trade  unions,  and  employers’ 
groups.  Mrs.  Wootton  holds  this  to  be  an  “extremely 
optimistic”  view,  maintaining  that  each  unit  seeks  its  own 
advantage  with  the  interest  of  the  public  a poor  second, 
and  that  these  competing  interests  would  inevitably  mean 
an  unstable  plan. 

The  Russian  planned  economy,  says  Mrs.  Wootton, 
“cannot  indeed  claim,  during  its  brief  and  chequered 
career,  to  have  offered  those  who  live  under  it  anything 
approaching  the  standard  of  living  that  is  enjoyed  by  all 
but  the  most  unfortunate  who  live  under  Capitalism.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  stuck  to  the  principle  of  distribut- 
ing what  there  is  to  distribute  in  much  less  unequal 
fashion  than  do  the  more  developed  capitalist  commun- 
ities ; and  it  has,  in  some  degree,  attempted  to  make  up 
for  the  immediate  lack  of  articles  for  personal  use  by 
offering  for  collective  enjoyment  the  homes  and  treasures 
of  unsurpassed  magnificence  which  it  has  expropriated 
from  Tsars  and  princes  and  merchants  of  fabulous 
wealth.” 

“To  us  of  the  non-Communist  World,”  she  says  later 
on  in  the  book,  “more  interesting  even  than  any  attempt 
to  forecast  the  future  of  the  Russian  social  and  political 
institutions  is  the  question : Would  it  be  possible  for  us 
to  copy,  and  indeed  improve  upon  the  Russian  planned 
economy  without  first  passing  through  the  welter  of  revo- 
lution, or  transplanting  also  the  social  system  which  is 
the  accompaniment  of  economic  planning  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  Is  it  even  possible  that  the  future  may  see  some 
sort  of  convergence  of  both  Capitalist  and  Communist 
societies  towards  a new  order  midway  between  the  two? 

“Whether  events  take  this  course  depends,  I think,  al- 
most entirely  on  whether  enough  people  wish  that  they 
should  do  so.  There  are  no  insuperable  technical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  building  a planned  system  on  the 
foundations  of  existing  unplanned  economies  without  at 
the  same  time  upheaving  the  whole  social  structure  of  the 
country  . . . But  the  human  obstacles  are  very  consid- 
erable . . . The  chief  snag  lies  in  the  impossibility  of 
effective  planning  unless  the  planners  have  full  control  of 
the  main  instruments  of  production.” 

Finally,  Mrs.  Wootton  attempts  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  possible  for  a single  national  unit  to  substi- 
tute a planned  for  an  unplanned  economy  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  international  planning.  Obviously,  she  points  out, 
it  is  a much  more  difficult  job  to  plan  for  a country 
which  is  in  a large  measure  dependent  upon  international 
trade,  than  it  is  to  operate  a planned  economy  in  a more 
nearly  self-contained  unit.  “In  a sense,  in  fact,  the  plan- 
ners can  almost  make  their  domestic  plans  come  right” 
whatever  difficulties  they  may  experience  with  market 
movements  outside  the  area  of  the  plan.  g g 

“We  Can  Take  It” 

By  Ray  Hoyt 

American  Book  Company,  88  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  118  pages.  Cloth,  60 ; Paper,  25<. 

Under  the  banner  of  the  C.C.C.  were  enrolled  men  of 
all  types, — “tough  guys”  and  “softies,”  college  graduates 


and  illiterates.  Among  them  were  about  25,000  war  vet- 
erans, who  “had,  for  the  most,  become  disillusioned 
through  lack  of  employment.  But  soon  the  morale  which 
took  them  to  France  during  the  World  War,  became 
evident  in  camp.”  The  few  companies  of  Negroes  lo- 
cated mostly  in  the  East  and  South  were  given  the  same 
treatment  as  others  and  were  equally  contented.  Several 
thousand  Indians  also  were  enrolled  and  worked  on  their 
respective  reservations. 

All  the  men  were  well  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  given 
medical  care,  education,  and  training  by  the  Army.  The 
officers  and  men  fraternized.  Various  examples  of  the 
mutual  esteem  which  was  expressed  from  time  to  time 
are  scattered  throughout  the  book.  The  few  hitches  found 
at  the  beginning,  were  soon  overcome.  The  few  who 
went  over  the  hills  just  “couldn’t  take  it.” 

Tracing  the  origin  of  the  C.C.C.  to  the  White 
House,  March  9,  1933,  when  the  President  outlined  the 
plan  to  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Agriculture,  and  Interior, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  the  author  states  the 
problem:  5,000,000  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25 
unemployed. 

The  departments  cooperated  and  finally  about  350,000 
men  were  enrolled  and  placed  in  camps.  Men  were 
chosen  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
“physically  fit,  unemployed,  unmarried  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  years,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  dependents,  and  who  wish  to  allot  to 
these  dependents  a substantial  portion  of  the  $30  monthly 
cash  allowance.”  They  were  then  turned  over  to  the 
Army. 

The  Defence  Act  of  1920  gave  the  United  States  a 
definite  military  policy,  a decentralization  into  nine  corps. 
“But  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  a real  test  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  set-up.  The  enrollment  and  com- 
mand of  300,000  men  of  the  C.C.C. — greater  in  size  and 
scope  than  that  which  attended  mobilization  during  the 
Spanish-American  War — afforded  the  Department  of 
War  a chance  to  try  it  out.”  One  entire  chapter  impresses 
upon  the  reader  the  values  gained  by  the  Army  and  the 
Reserve  Officers  from  this  program. 

The  Army  built  the  camps  where  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  designated.  Many  of  the  sites 
were  in  national  parks  or  forests  of  the  West.  “Most  of 
the  national  parks,  and  a large  number  of  the  monuments, 
are  located  in  the  mountains,  where  forest,  stream,  val- 
ley, and  craggy  precipices  combine  with  the  glaciers  and 
the  sun  to  make  them  fairylands  of  reality.”  Such  are 
the  locations  of  C.C.C.  camps. 

An  excellent  table  giving  the  miles  of  roads,  telephone 
lines,  fences,  water  systems  laid  down  and  the  number  of 
buildings,  bridges,  dams,  and  landing  fields  constructed 
by  the  C.C.C.  boys  is  included.  They  also  did  considerable 
work  planting  trees  and  fighting  forest  fires. 

The  discussion  of  the  educational  program  is  especially 
interesting.  While  some  camps  had  courses  in  aviation 
and  navigation,  nearly  all  of  them  offered  radio  and 
electrical  engineering,  mechanics,  and  other  vocational 
training,  as  well  as  varied  academic  courses.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  enrollees  showed  a preference  for  voca- 
tional pursuits. 

Recreational  activities  were  equally  extensive.  Swim- 
ming pools  were  built,  baseball  diamonds  laid  out,  as- 
sembly halls  constructed — and  all  were  used  continually. 

With  a few  bits  of  human  interest — the  joy  of  some 
at  departure,  the  sorrow  of  others  who  hate  to  leave  the 
gang  and  the  wide  open  spaces — ^the  book  ends  with  the 
^ys  going  home,  better  equipped  physically  and  mentally, 
to  look  for  jobs. 


J.  B.  S. 
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EXCERPT/  EPCyVi 
• TEE  NEWT  • 


Living  conditions  of  those  on  relief  compared  with 
those  just  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  were  recently 
studied  by  the  Connecticut  E.R.C.  in  Windham  County, 
the  survey  embracing  43  relief  families  and  an  equal 
number  of  non-relief  groups.  While  the  latter,  existing 
on  wages  from  private  industry,  often  had  breadwinners 
earning  less  than  the  budgetary  standard  set  by  the  Com- 
mission for  a family  of  five,— $18.56 — the  gross  income 
of  the  non-relief  families  averaged  $32.71  weekly,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  generally  had  more  than  one  wage 
earner.  (According  to  1930  census  figures,  there  are 
2.3  wage  earners  per  family.)  The  independent  family 
spends  $13.63  a week  for  food  as  contrasted  with  the 
$9.00  the  E.R.C.  allows  a relief  family  for  this  item. 

( — The  Survey,  July) 
<$><$><»'$> 

An  employment  record  system  for  all  German  zvorkers 
earning  up  to  1,000  marks  a month  is  shortly  to  be  estab- 
lished. With  certain  exceptions,  foreign  workers  in 
Germany  will  also  come  under  its  provisions.  It  will  con- 
sist of  an  employment  book,  listing  a person’s  name,  date 
of  birth,  home,  civil  status,  and  information  regarding 
vocational  training  and  experience.  This  book,  which 
must  be  handed  to  the  employment  exchange  when  the 
applicant  is  job-hunting,  passes  into  the  possession  of 
his  employer  when  he  secures  work.  The  employer  re- 
cords the  date  the  person  is  taken  on,  type  of  work,  etc., 
and  returns  the  book  to  the  worker  when  he  leaves.  The 
data  gathered  in  this  manner  will  eventually  be  tabulated 
and  analyzed ; in  the  meantime,  it  will  be  used  for  guid- 
ance in  placing  applicants  according  to  qualifications, 
community  needs,  etc.  Since  there  are  some  21,000,000 
workers  to  equip  with  these  books,  the  plan  will  be  put 
into  operation  gradually,  industry  by  industry,  with  the 
middle  of  1936  set  as  the  date  for  completion. 

( — Industrial  and  Labour  Information,  July  8) 

<®>  <S>  ^ 

A system  of  self-help  cooperatives  for  the  idle  has  been 
started  in  Utah  by  the  State  itself.  It  is  already  taking 
care  of  some  4,000  families,  or  about  20,000  persons, 
though  it  has  only  been  in  existence  for  two  months. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  type  of  activity  these  cooperatives 
may  indulge  in,  the  law  requiring  only  that  they  be  non- 
stock, non-profit  organizations,  producing  goods  for  con- 
sumption by  their  own  members  or  for  barter  with  other 
cooperatives.  So  far  these  enterprises  have  been  mainly 
agricultural,  but  the  list  of  activities  contemplated  in- 
cludes canneries,  home  building,  the  making  of  clothing, 
and  the  operation  of  coal  mines  and  saw  and  grist  mills. 
Backing  is  supplied  through  State  and  Eederal  funds, 
grants  being  made  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
supplies. 

( — The  Neva  Republic,  July  10) 

4>  <$>  <S> 

The  first  summer  school  for  C.C.C.  instructors  was 
recently  inaugurated  at  College  Park,  Maryland.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-five  instructors  from  the  Third  Corps 
Army  Area  attended. 

( — The  Baltimore  Sun,  July  16) 


Employment  opportunities  for  girls  trained  in  house- 
zjuork  in  New  York  City  by  the  Girls  Service  League  ex- 
ceed the  supply,  states  Miss  Stella  A.  Minor,  the  Execu- 
tive Director.  To  date,  175  girls  have  been  graduated 
from  the  League’s  eight-week  course  and  all  have  been 
offered  positions.  They  are  permitted  to  take  jobs,  how- 
ever, only  from  employers  who  promise  them  a minimum 
of  $35  a month.  To  meet  the  demand  for  labor  of  this 
type,  the  organization  is  now  offering  the  course  to  non- 
resident as  well  as  resident  members.  The  training  covers 
food  preparation,  table  service,  room  care,  budgeting, 
marketing,  and  the  ethics  of  household  service.  The 
girls  are  taught  by  teachers  furnished  by  an  adult  educa- 
tion project  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  3) 
<$><$><$><$> 

Industries  are  shifting  from  large  cities  to  their  sub- 
urbs and  from  small  towns  to  those  of  medium  size,  but 
only  rarely  to  small  towns  or  isolated  communities, — 
and  then  only  to  escape  union  control  and  high  wages. 
These  trends  are  noted  in  a survey  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  directed  by  Daniel  Creamer. 
According  to  Mr.  Creamer,  the  movement  of  industry  to 
small  towns,  a change  advocated  by  those  favoring  sub- 
sistence homestead  schemes,  would  be  a “revolutionary 
reversal’’  and  contrary  to  the  course  of  industry  for  the 
past  30  years.  The  report  also  notes  that  the  greatest 
relative  shrinkage  in  wage  jobs  from  1919  to  1933  took 
place  in  towns  under  10,000  population. 

( — The  Nezv  York  Times,  August  18) 
<$><*>❖<?> 

Criminology  is  being  taught  33  members  of  a C.C.C. 
camp  at  Norma,  N.  J.  They  are  studying  to  be  “G” 
men  and  tackle  such  subjects  as  fingerprinting,  the  many 
ways  to  shadow  suspects,  the  art  of  jujutsu,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  basic  principles  of  laws. 
As  for  the  general  program  of  education  being  conducted 
throughout  the  entire  C.C.C.,  a recent  report  showed  that 
approximately  one  third  of  the  enrollees  were  regularly 
engaged  in  some  classroom  work,  all  of  which  is  offered 
on  a voluntary  basis.  The  present  teaching  staff  num- 
bers 9,000. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  12) 

<S’  <$>  <S>  <S> 

Postage  stamps  designed  to  raise  money  for  the  Inter- 
national Committee  for  the  Assistance  of  Professional 
Workers  have  been  issued  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg. The  stamps  are  sold  for  double  their  face  value, 
the  surplus  going  to  the  Committee. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  11) 

^ <S>  <«>  <S> 

Idle  sailors  and  miners  around  Houghton,  Michigan, 
are  operating  a lake  steamer  between  Houghton  and  Isle 
Royale  on  Lake  Superior.  The  boat  is  the  U.S.S.  Seminole, 
a former  coast  guard  cutter  reconditioned  by  relief  labor, 
and  the  project  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Copper 
Country  Industries,  composed  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  18) 
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Canneries  run  by  the  idle  are  being  operated  in  14 
Oregon  counties,  thus  making  possible  the  preservation 
of  some  1,000,000  cans  of  foodstuffs  from  the  output  of 
around  30,000  relief  gardens.  Under  present  regulations, 
a maximum  of  75  cans  is  allowed  each  family.  Of  the 
20  canneries  in  use,  13  are  portable, — a type  first  used  in 
Oregon  in  1932.  As  a rule,  the  expense  of  operating  the 
canneries  is  met  by  exacting  a certain  number  of  cans 
from  each  person.  These,  in  turn,  will  be  used  for 
winter  relief  distribution.  The  food  canned  by  relief  re- 
cipients last  summer  was  valued  at  $63,656.50,  but  cost 
only  $48,710.31,  thus  resulting  in  a saving  of  $14,946.19. 
State  relief  authorities  are  now  busy  conducting  a cam- 
paign to  foster  home  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  8) 

<S>  •$>  <S>  ❖ 

Farm  apprenticeship  for  young  men  and  a training 
center  for  girls  are  relief  schemes  for  tbe  idle  young  of 
Toronto  for  which  money  is  now  being  sought.  By 
converting  a former  female  jail  farm  into  a homemakers’ 
school  for  girls,  it  is  estimated  36  girts  at  a time  could 
be  given  a two-month  course  at  a cost  of  $70  per  girl, 
or  216  girls  trained  in  a year. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  18) 

•«>  <S>  «'  «> 

Combination  restaurants,  clinics,  and  shelters  for  unat- 
tached idle  males  and  transients  will  be  opened  in  New 
York  City  in  September,  according  to  Ralph  Astrofsky, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Unattached  and  Transients 
of  the  E.R.B.  Present  arrangements  call  for  the  open- 
ing of  three  such  places  in  Manhattan  and  one  in  Brook- 
lyn, each  to  have  a capacity  of  1,000  men  daily.  This 
announcement  was  made  following  recent  demands  for 
these  facilities  made  by  a group  from  tbe  American 
League  of  Ex-Service  Men. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  July  23) 

<S>  <§><$>  ^ 

A social-economic  laboratory  is  to  be  set  up  by  the 
United  States  office  of  the  International  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Institute,  Room  600,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 
City.  Alfons  Goldschmidt  will  be  director  of  the  scheme, 
which  is  to  be  “a  center  for  teaching  and  research  in  the 
field  of  social-economic  problems.”  Topics  on  tbe  pro- 
gram of  study  for  1935-36  include:  economic  planning, 
economic  basis  of  racial  problems,  economic  causes  and 
consequences  of  war,  and  reorientation  in  teaching  eco- 
nomics. 

( — The  Survey,  July) 

<$>  <$>  <*> 

A year’s  scholarship  for  a C.C.C.  camper  in  any  Con- 
necticut camp  or  in  the  area  headquarters,  located  in  New 
York  State,  has  been  offered  by  Wesleyan  University  for 
the  second  successive  year.  Covering  full  tuition  and 
room  rent,  this  award  is  open  to  any  youth  who  is  a resi- 
dent of  Connecticut,  enrolled  in  a camp  during  1935,  and 
is  a graduate  of  a secondary  school  in  Connecticut. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  July  21) 
<*><»<*><$> 

A training  school  for  homeless  youths  from  16  to  21 
has  been  started  in  Qyde,  California,  as  a part  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  Program.  Some  225 
young  men,  chosen  from  Eederal  transient  centers  in  the 
State,  have  enrolled  for  six  months.  They  will  receive 
$2.00  to  $7.50  monthly,  in  addition  to  being  given  food, 
clothing,  and  sleeping  quarters.  Under  semi-military 
rules  of  discipline,  they  will  be  taught  to  become  good 
citizens  and  self-supporting. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  July  21) 


A cooperative  enterprise  to  remove  150  families  from 
relief  rolls  has  been  started  in  Kansas  City  by  the  Rev. 
Lyndon  W.  Harper.  One  section  of  this  group  will  raise 
produce  to  be  canned  by  the  other.  A five-year  lease  has 
been  taken  on  a 200-acre  farm,  which  is  being  paid  for  in 
labor  used  to  clear  the  land  of  timber.  One  share  of 
stock,  nominally  worth  $20,  is  given  to  each  member  of 
the  cooperative  when  they  have  completed  60  hours  of 
work  for  the  enterprise.  The  extent  of  “dividends”  to 
stockholders  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed over  and  above  the  60  hours,  and  the  returns,  less 
depreciation  and  amortization  of  a Federal  rural  rehabili- 
tation loan  of  $15,000. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  9) 

<S>  <8>  <®>  4> 

F.E.R.A.  aid  in  financing  improvements  to  school  struc- 
tures throughout  the  land — work  carried  on  by  local  or 
state  relief  labor — has  accomplished  the  following:  30,188 
individual  school  buildings  have  been  repaired  or  im- 
proved, 1,856  new  buildings  have  been  constructed,  and 
453  state  college  and  university  edifices  have  been  im- 
proved. 

( — The  Survey,  July) 

<S>  <$><$>  <$> 

A self -subsistence  plan  for  the  idle  is  being  developed 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  relief  organization.  When  under  way,  the  pro- 
duction scheme  is  expected  to  provide  a living  for  some 
150  families  and  perhaps  take  care  of  the  subsistence 
needs  of  400  to  500  other  relief  enrollees. 

( — The  ^Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  29) 

<S>  ^ 4>  -«> 

Forestry  camps  for  unemployed  Australian  youths  are 
now  being  established,  where  the  young  men  will  be  em- 
ployed in  thinning  and  pruning  trees  in  forests  set  out 
by  the  Government.  Their  program  will  also  include 
recreation  and  week-end  sports  and  entertainments. 

( — The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  29) 

^ 4>  <S> 

A group  of  jobless  in  a township  near  Toronto  are 
breaking  up  box  cars  for  the  Canadian  National  Railway. 
Each  man  is  allowed  a free  load  of  wood  in  addition  to 
receiving  relief  wages  for  his  labor.  Truckers  are  paid 
$1  a load  to  haul  away  the  debris. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  July  21) 

<$>  <^  <$>  <^ 

A six  weeks’  course  for  unemployed  teachers  in  the 
New  England  area  is  being  held  in  the  Hall  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Yale  University.  The  teachers  attending  are 
paid  for  their  transportation  both  to  and  from  New 
Haven  and  $18  a week  for  room  and  board  under  this 
F.E.R.A.  project.  The  four  Yale  faculty  members  teach- 
ing them  are  also  on  the  Government  payroll.  This 
summer  school  is  one  of  25  being  instituted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  some  1,200  teachers,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  F.E.R.A.  educational  program  next  winter. 
Other  institutions  already  selected  for  these  short  courses 
are  New  York  University,  Ohio  State  University,  Purdue 
Lhiiversity,  Olivet  College,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
University  of  California. 

( — The  New  York  Times,  August  11  and 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  29) 
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“In  this  strange  epoch  when  one  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  most  countries  is  working  to  support  the  other 
part  in  enforced  idleness  the  temptation  to  lay  the  short- 
comings of  some  upon  the  shoulders  of  all  cannot  be  too 
strongly  guarded  against.”  (From  an  editorial,  “Drink- 
ing on  Relief.”  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August 
8.) 

❖ <$><»<$> 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  the  period  of  private  enter- 
prise is  passing  into  the  era  of  public  enterprise.  Accord- 
ingly, all  industrial  enterprises  and  the  operation  of  other 
functional  divisions  of  the  social  mechanism  mu.st  be  re- 
garded from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare,  and 
therefore  must  be  integrated  and  balanced  in  their  op- 
erations in  accordance  with  public  necessity  and  con- 
venience.” (Walter  Rautenstrauch  in  “The  Function  of 
Industry  in  Society.”  Columbia  University  Quarterly, 
June.) 

<$><$><$>  <S> 

“It  is  not  only  extremely  essential  that  we  have  a social 
and  economic  security  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  se- 
curity itself,  but  if  we  do  not  create  this  type  of  security, 
moral  security  is  itself  doomed  . . . The  rise  of  men  to 
that  place  to  which  their  peculiar  abilities  entitle  them 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  if  this  nation  is  to  con- 
tinue on  a plane  of  high  democracy.”  (Professor  G. 
Croft  Williams,  head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  in  address  before  the  South- 
ern Conference  on  Human  Relations  and  Industry.  Th^ 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  26.) 

<J>  ❖ <J>  <S> 

“Economic  and  social  welfare,  be  it  for  young  or  old, 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  what  is  commonly  described, 
for  lack  of  a better  term,  as  recovery.  No  pension  scheme 
can  short-cut  the  essential  processes  of  healing.”  (From 
an  editorial,  “Enduring  Social  Progress.”  The  Saturday 
Ezfening  Post,  July  20.) 

^ ^ <J'  <S> 

“There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  useful  production  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  market,  or  to  the  creation  of 
new  productive  wealth,  until  the  multiplying  demands 
for  all  desirable  things  are  satisfied  . . . It  is  a loss  to 
society  to  have  any  useful  person  retire  from  work  that 
he  is  performing  capably ; there  is  room  for  everyone  and 
all  that  he  can  do.”  (Prom  The  National  City  Bank 
monthly  report,  July.) 

^ ^ ❖ 

“Mr.  Roosevelt  says  he  wants  the  tax  system  to  remove 
what  he  calls  a concentration  of  economic  power.  He 
mixes  up  tax  theory  with  social  theory.  The  object  of  a 
good  tax  system  is  to  raise  money.  The  object  of  his 
reorganized  social  system  is  to  break  down  the  very  in- 
comes from  which  all  the  share-the-wealth  money  is  to 


be  obtained.  The  purposes  are  contradictory  and  illusory.” 
(“Share-the-Loot,”  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence.  The 
United  States  News,  July  22.) 

<*><$>  <S>  <S> 

“There  seems  to  be  a general  belief  that  work  is  merely 
a means  of  securing  leisure.  Too  many  believe  that  we 
work  in  order  to  be  released  from  work.  That  attitude 
is  fatal  to  creative  endeavor  and  progressive  life.  The 
adoption  of  my  philosophy  would  reverse  the  present 
order.  One  would  find  himself  enduring  leisure  for  the 
privilege  of  working.”  (Frederick  H.  Eckler,  President 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  an  edi- 
torial, “Work.”  American  Magazine,  July.) 

<$>  <S>  ^ <$> 

“It  is  false  pride  for  anyone  to  think  that  any  kind  of 
honest  work  is  beneath  him.  The  most  warranted  and 
most  effective  kind  of  pride  is  pride  in  the  willingness  to 
work.”  (In  editorial,  “Weeding  the  Relief  Rolls.”  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  26.) 

<?>•$><»<*> 

“Let  us  acknowledge  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that 
we  are  a great  deal  better  off;  that  there  are  no  more 
dangers  ahead,  and  no  more  clouds  in  the  sky,  except  that 
of  unemployment,  which  is  serious,  but  we  know  where  it 
is — it  is  segregated  and  we  can  meet  it.”  (Jesse  H.  Jones 
in  “Recovery  is  Obvious,”  address  delivered  before  the 
North  Carolina  State  Bankers’  Association.) 

<g>  ^ <^  <$> 

“I  believe  in  wholesome  poverty — not  want  or  fear  or 
distress,  . . . but  the  sort  of  life  that  gives  a man  his 
simple  needs  and  pleasures  and  at  the  same  time  encour- 
ages him  to  plan  a better  life  for  himself  in  the  years 
to  come.  ...  I believe  in  security  of  work  but  not  in  the 
security  of  riches.”  (From  Rose  C.  Feld’s  article,  “In- 
dustrialist Who  Shares  His  Wealth,”  concerning  George 
F.  Johnson.  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  August 

❖ <8> 

“It  is  a common  thing  for  employers  to  be  under  the 
illusion  that  they  are  primarily  in  business  for  profit,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  their  employee,  and  . . . the  com- 
monweal of  the  whole  social  order.”  (C.  J.  Eustace  in 
“Order,  Please.”  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  12.) 

<?>  <»  <S>  ^ 

“What  this  country  needs  just  now  is  . . . some  phase 
or  phrase  that  will  hit  it  in  its  emotions,  the  springs  of 
its  action,  something  that  will  organize  public  upinion 
and  marshal  it  into  such  a whole-hearted  drive  toward 
recovery  as  that  which  sent  us  into  the  World  War.” 
(Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  in  “The  Will  to  Recovery.” 
Current  History,  August) 
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Employment  for  Graduates  of  Educational  Institutions ; 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  (Senate  Document  45;  74th  Congress,  1st 
Session)  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  14  pp. 

Employment  for  Graduates  of  Educational  Institutions; 
Letters  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
(Senate  Document  50;  74th  Congress,  1st  Session) 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  1935.  3 pp. 

Recent  Trends  in  American  Housing  by  Dr.  Edith  Elmer 
Wood.  The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Eifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  $3.00.  Comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  housing  problem  here  and  abroad  by  a sociological 
statistician  who  has  spent  her  life  studying  the  question. 

Toward  Eiillcr  Living  Through  Public  Housing  and 
Leisure  Time  Activities  by  Abraham  Goldfeld.  Na- 
tional Public  Housing  Conference,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City.  25^.  Discussion  of  the  social  activ- 
ities desirable  for  effective  large  scale  housing  manage- 
ment. 

Municipal  Housing  by  Helen  Alfred.  League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City.  10^.  Discussion  of  the  housing  question  in 
terms  of  its  European  solution. 

Towards  a National  Policy.  Longmans,  Green  & Com- 
pany, 39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.  C.  4.  146  pp. 

2s.6d.  Articles  by  various  British  labor  leaders. 

Life  on  the  Negro  Frontier  by  George  R.  Arthur.  Associ- 
ation Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
259  pp.  $2.00. 

Women  on  Their  Own  by  Olga  Knopf.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  308  pp. 
$2.75. 

Employment  of  Women  and  Young  Persons  on  the  Two- 
Shift  System.  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
of  the  Home  Office.  Published  by  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
ls.8d. 

Garden  Cities  and  Satellite  Towns  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  Great  Britain. 
British  Library  of  Information,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  32  pp.  20^.  A report  of  British 
villages,  towns,  and  cities,  with  recommendations  in- 
volving all  aspects  of  regional  and  national  planning. 

The  Doctor’s  Bill  by  Hugh  Cabot.  Columbia  University 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  $3.00.  Dis- 
cussing socialized  medicine. 

American  Messiahs  by  the  Unofficial  Observer.  Simon 
& Schuster,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
$2.00.  Candid  sketches  of  prominent  individuals  and 
their  panaceas. 

The  Public  Employment  Service  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  Governor’s  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Relief,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  141  pp. 


The  Liberal  Tradition  by  Lewis  W.  Douglas.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  250  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
136  pp.  $1.50.  Former  Director  of  the  Budget  in  the 
New  Deal  cabinet  refutes  the  President’s  policies. 

The  Profit  Mystery  and  Wealth  Illusion  by  Clayton  D. 
Browne.  Analytic  Publications  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 
$2.10.  Revealing  weaknesses  in  the  present  system. 
America  Faces  the  Barricades  by  John  L.  Spivak.  Covici- 
Friede,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  $2.50. 
Taking  the  pulse  of  Americans,  especially  the  idle. 
Security  for  the  Farm  Home  by  the  A.A.A.  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  11  pp. 

Federal  Cooperation  in  Agricultural  Extension  Work, 
Vocational  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  (Bulletin  15).  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  G.  297  pp.  25^. 

The  Farmers’  Way  Out:  Life  Under  a Workers’  and 
Farmers’  Government  by  John  Barnett.  Workers  Li- 
brary Publishers,  50  East  13  Street,  New  York  City. 
31  pp.  5<f. 

The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  the  Social  Order  by  S.  W. 
Utley.  (Document  43).  American  Liberty  League, 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  24  pp. 
Address  before  the  Michigan  Association  of  Congre- 
gational Churches,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Taxation  for  Prosperity:  Paying  for  Social  Security  by 
E.  E.  Witte.  (You  and  Your  Government  Series  11; 
Lecture  2).  National  Municipal  League,  .309  East  34 
Street,  New'  York  City.  10  pp.  15^. 

Digest  of  Social  Welfare  Legislation,  1935  by  Marietta 
Stevenson  and  Susan  Posanski.  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  850  East  58  Street,  Chicago.  38  pp. 
2S^. 

Federal  and  State  Welfare,  Relief  and  Recovery  Legis- 
lation, 1933-34  by  Marietta  Stevenson  and  Susan 
Posanski.  (Public  Administration  Service  45).  Public 
Administration  Service,  850  East  58  Street,  Chicago. 
33  pp.  25^‘. 

Our  Wonderful  World  of  Tomorrozv  by  A.  M.  Low. 
Ward,  Lock  & Co.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  .Square, 
London,  E.  C.  4.  320  pp.  8s.6d.  A scientific  fore- 

cast of  social  conditions. 

Freedom  and  Responsibility  by  E.  G.  Conklin.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  2 Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  88  pp. 
$1.00.  Democracy  and  the  present  crisis. 

Planning  Your  Community:  A Manual  of  First  Steps. 
Mayor’s  Committee  on  City  Planning,  400  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  32  pp.  50^. 

The  Control  and  Distribution  of  Production  by  C.  H. 
Douglas.  (New  Economics  Library).  Stanley  Nott, 
69  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W.  1. 
162  pp.  3s.6d. 

The  Douglas  Manual  compiled  by  Philip  Mairet.  Coward- 
McCann,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  116  pp. 
$1.50. 
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The  Flight  of  the  Blue  Eagle  by  F.  J.  Bingham.  De  Vorss 
& Co.,  843  South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  140  pp. 
$2.00.  Social,  economic,  and  political  developments, 
1934-35. 

The  Labor  Problem  in  the  United  States  by  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings. D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  250  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  $3.75.  Labor  and  the  depression. 

Poverty  and  Dependence:  Their  Relief  and  Prevention 
by  J.  L.  Gillin.  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  35 
West  32  Street,  New  York  City.  $3.75.  A textbook 
survey  of  problems  arising  from  these  sources  and  notes 
on  past  and  present  conditions. 

Ethical  Factors  of  the  Present  Crisis  by  L.  P.  Jacks.  The 
Williams  & Wilkins  Company,  Mt.  Royal  & Guilford 
Avenues,  Baltimore.  $1.50. 

Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology  by  Charles  R.  Hoffer. 
Farrar  & Rinehart,  232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  $3.00. 

Social  Organisation  and  Disorganization  by  S.  A.  Queen 
and  others.  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  393  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  $3.50. 

The  Way  Out  by  V.  H.  Christen.  Wolverine  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1460  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  157  pp. 
$1.00.  Offering  a solution  for  our  economic  ills. 

A Plan  of  Transition  to  an  Economy  of  Abundance 
Through  Production  for  Use.  Common  Sense,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  23  pp.  10^. 

Vanishing  Fartn  Markets  and  Our  World  Trade  by  Theo- 
dore W.  Schultz.  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Boston.  50^.  Why  relief  and  adjust- 
ment programs  have  failed  to  bring  recovery  to  agri- 
culture. 

Social  Security  in  the  United  States — 1935.  American 
Association  for  Social  Security,  22  East  17  Street, 
New  York  City.  Proceedings  of  the  eighth  National 
Conference  on  Social  Security,  held  in  New  York  City 
in  April  of  this  year. 

Trends  in  Vocational  Guidance  by  Rex  B.  Cunliffe. 
(Studies  in  Education  Series  8).  School  of  Education, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  30^. 

International  Pamphlets.  (Vol.  4,  Numbers  33-34).  In- 
ternational Pamphlets,  7^  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Volume  of  monographs  on  current  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems. 

National  Planning  and  Rural  Life.  A.  F.  of  L.  Commit- 
tee for  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Relief,  1 Union 
Square,  New  York  City.  5^.  Testimony  presented 
to  a Congressional  committee  in  support  of  the  Workers’ 
Bill. 

The  Machine  Age  Series  (Numbers  1-7).  The  Social 
Service  Council  of  Canada,  37  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Canada.  10<^  each.  Titles:  (1)  “The  In- 
dustrial Revolution  in  Canada”  by  I.  M.  Biss;  (2) 
“The  Canadian  Farmer  and  the  Machine  Age”  by  W.  M. 
Drummond;  (3)  “The  Canadian  Wage  Earner  in  the 
Machine  Age”  by  D.  C.  MacGregor;  (4)  “Youth  and 
the  Machine  Age”  by  D.  L.  Ritchie;  (5)  “Unemploy- 
ment in  the  Machine  Age:  Its  Cause”  by  E.  A.  For- 
sey;  (6)  “The  Western  Farmer”  by  G.  E.  Britnell; 
(7)  “Women  and  the  Machine  Age”  by  M.  M.  Kirk- 
wood. 

The  Girl  in  the  Rural  Family  by  Nora  Miller.  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  $1.00. 
A sociological  study. 

Communism  and  a Changing  Civilization  by  Ralph  Fox. 
(20th  Century  Library).  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W.  1.  156  pp.  3s.6d. 


The  ABC  of  Social  Credit  by  E.  S.  Holter.  (New 
Economy  Library).  Stanley  Nott,  69  Grafton  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W.  1.  Ill  pp.  2s.6d. 

Social  Credit  and  the  War  on  Poverty  by  Hewlett  John- 
son. (Pamphlet  on  the  New  Economics,  Number  6). 
Stanley  Nott,  69  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
London,  W.  1.  31  pp.  6d. 

What  Do  You  Mean,  Fascism?  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 
4 pp. 

The  International  Labour  Office  Yearbook,  1934-35. 
World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Boston.  2 volumes ; $3  per  set. 

Social  Credit  and  the  Fear  of  Leisure  by  A.  R.  Orage. 
(Pamphlet  on  the  New  Economics,  Number  5).  Stan- 
ley Nott,  69  Grafton  Street,  Fitzrov  Square,  London, 
W.  1.  32  pp.  6d. 

Migration  and  Planes  of  Living,  1920-1934  by  Carter 
Goodrich,  Bushrod  W.  Allen,  and  Marion  Hayes 
(Study  of  Population  Redistribution,  Bulletin  3).  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia.  Ill  pp. 
$1.00. 

A Suggested  List  of  References  on  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Administration  of  Public  Works  and  Its  Work 
compiled  by  J.  T.  Rubey.  (Bibliography;  revised  to 
May  15,  1935;  List  2).  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Mimeographed).  28  pp. 

Essays  in  Social  Economics  in  Honor  of  Jessica  Blanche 
Peixotto.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  363  pp.  $2.00. 

Work  Projects  in  the  Women’s  Division  of  the  Wash- 
ington Emergency  Relief  Administration,  April  1,  1934 
— April  1,  1935  by  Lulu  Moulton.  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Olympia,  Wash.  (Mimeographed). 
13  pp. 

Expenditure  of  Funds  of  the  Federal  Relief  Administra- 
tion: A Report.  (74th  Congress,  1st  Session,  S.,  Docu- 
ment 56).  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  719  pp. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Rehabilitation  Sendee:  A Man- 
ual of  Procedure  for  Counseling  and  Advising  Physic- 
ally Handicapped  Persons  and  Assisting  Them  in 
Adjusting  Themselves  to  Vocational  Life.  (Revised 
Edition ; Vocational  Education  Bulletin  148,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Series  20).  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  10^. 

A World  Production  Order  by  F.  M.  Wibaut.  George 
Allen  & Unwin,  Ruskin  House,  40  Museum  Street, 
London.  240  pp.  6s.  Translated  from  the  Dutch. 

Quack!  Quack!  by  Leonard  Woolf.  Hogarth  Press,  52 
Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.  C.  1.  201  pp.  7s.6d. 

Exploding  various  remedies  for  current  conditions. 

Report  of  the  Aldernianic  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Relief  Administration  in  the  City  of  N'ezv  York.  New 
York  City  Board  of  Aldermen,  Municipal  Building, 
New  York  City.  206  pp. 

The  Appraisal  of  Public  Health  Activities  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  1930  and  1933.  Bureau  of  Social  Re- 
search, Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  Pittsburgh. 
140  pp. 

E.vecutive  Guidance  of  Industrial  Relations  by  C.  C. 
Balderston.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
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You  Are  the  Government  by  J.  Shouse.  Little,  Brown, 
and  Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

International  Labour  Conference,  19th  Session,  Geneva, 
1935.  (Report  6,  Volumes  1 to  5).  World  Peace 
Foundation,  40  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
40<^  each ; $2.25  for  set. 


Cost  of  Administering  the  Emergency  Relief  Program  in 
Michigan.  State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commis- 
sion, City  National  Building,  Lansing,  Michigan.  23  pp. 

Government  Control  of  the  Economic  Order  edited  by 
Benjamin  E.  Lippincott,  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  $1.25.  Various  views  on  changes 
in  the  economic  order. 


REVIEW  COPIES  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED 


Social  Work  as  a Profession  by  Esther  Lucile  Brown. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

Rural  Relief  in  South  Dakota  by  Paul  H.  Landis.  De- 
partment of  Rural  Sociology  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  The  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  Cooperating  with  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  F.E.R.A. 

Civilization  and  the  Unemployed  by  A.  M.  Cameron. 
Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  London.. 

Social  Change  and  the  New  Deal  edited  by  William  F. 
Ogburn.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

Nezv  Perspectives  in  Family  Social  Work.  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  New  York  City. 

The  Employtnent  of  Women  in  the  Sewing  Trades  of 
Connecticut.  Bulletin  109,  Women’s  Bureau,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Does  Foreign  Competition  Hurt  the  American  Farmer? 
A. A. A.,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Disallowed  by  Edward  Warburton  and  Carl  Butler.  Wis- 
hart  Books  Ltd.,  9 John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.  C.  2,  Lon- 
don. 

Family  Social  Work  and  the  Community.  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  New  York  City. 

Nezv  Jersey’s  Experience  with  Old  Age  Relief,  1933-1934. 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Trends  in  the  Philadelphia  Labor  Market  in  1934  by 
Gladys  L.  Palmer.  Industrial  Research  Department, 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Women  Who  Work  in  Offices.  Bulletin  132,  Women’s 
Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Rank  and  File  Speak.  The  National  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  Rank  and  File  Groups  in  Social  Work,  New 
York  City. 

Can  the  Work  Week  Shrink  and  Wages  Grow?  by  Kath- 
erine H.  Poliak.  The  Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers, 
New  York  City. 

Aiding  the  Unemployed  by  Hertha  Kraus.  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  New  York  City. 

Interznewing  Applicants  in  Public  Employment  Offices. 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Employment  Research:  An  Introduction  to  the  McGill 
Programme  of  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  by  Leon- 
ard C.  Marsh.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 

Business  Achievements  and  Problems  during  the  Depres- 
sion by  Henry  I.  Harriman.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wanted:  Skilled  Labor.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  New  York  City. 

The  Thirty-Hour  Week.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  New  York  City. 
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